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Equine Malaria. 


Bv F. A. Vkuxkt. F.E.C.V.S. 

EQtrrNE Malaria is ooiinnonly known to stock-owners in South Africa 
as Biliary Fever. It a type of dii-casc known to patlioloirists as a 
piroplasniosis, and in this ros])ect is closely allied to our ordinary Bed- 
water, East Coast Fever, and Malignant; Jaundice of the dog. Biliary 
Fever was first discovered in South Africa by Wiltshire in Natal and 
Ffutcheon in the Cape (18<S3), and at this time the etiolog}’^ of the dis¬ 
ease was not understood. It is mainly due to the researches of Thieler 
that to-day Ave are ae(]uainted with the pathology of this disease. Thieler 
fotihd, on examining the blood takcji from a case of E([uine Malaria, 
e(*rtain aiiimal parasite.s, wliicli were enclosed in the red cells of the blood. 
These j)arasites varied very largely a.s to their frecpumcy, and in some 
cases, unless one makes the examination at the onset of the disease, it 
is difficult to demonstrate the causal parasite in the circulating blood. 
On the other hand, in some acute eases, one may find as many as 10 per 
cent, of the red corpuscles infested with the parasite. The ])arasite 
is known as the piro])la.sma ecpii. It varies in shape. One meets pear, 
leaf, spherical and stave-like shaped parasites. By proper staining one 
can demonstrate a karyosomo or nucleus which is always situated on the 
edge of a motile protoplasmic body. The parasite multiplies by fission 
or division, and as a result of this one sees corpuscles containing four 
.parasites often disposed in a cruciform manner. This disposition 
illustrates one of the most characteristic features of the blood of equine 
Malaria, in contradistinction to the closely allied parasites of Kedwater 
and canine Malignant Jaundice. Equine Malaria has a very wide dis¬ 
tribution, and is practically found all over South Africa. Tn the Coast 
and Thorn belts the disease is very prevalent, and any susceptible equine 
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going into these areas during the sununer months soon becomes infected. 
The disease is also found on the high veld of Natal, but the amount of 
infection varies very much according to their own conditions. 

Most of the Mooi River veld is infected with Equine Malaria, and 
imported horses turned out on the veld usually sooner or later develop 
the disease. On the other hand the veld in the Polela district is very 
largely free from infection. Basutoland apparently has very little 
Equine Malaria, as Basuto-bred horses coming into Natal invariably 
sooner or later develop Equine Malaria, and sometimes in a very acute 
form. Befbre the Boer war horses coming into Natal from the O.R.C. 
frequently developed Equine Malaria, and it Avas largely owing to the 
effect of this disease that it was a common expression amongst colonists 
that a Free State horse was no good for hard work until he had resided 
twelve months in Natal, 

All imported equines are susceptible, and there is nothing that 
made it so difficult for the Remount Department to keep up the supply 
of suitable horses during the war as the attack of the parasite of Equine 
Malaria. 

Imported horses were often accused of being soft and chicken- 
hearted when it was the presence of the piroplasma in the blood that 
was invariably responsible for their incapacity for arduous work. Horses 
bred on infected veld usually possess an active immunity or tolerance, 
but this is not alwkys the case, and one occ'asionally finds old horses 
developing Equine Malaria that have lived on infected veld all their 
lives. In this respect ii similates the behaviour of cattle to Redwater 
infection. 

It is a very debatable point as to which imported horse is the 
most susceptible to the attack of Equine Malaria. Personally I am of 
the opinion the Argentine horse develops the disease in a more acute 
form than any other. 

Symptoms ,—The first symptom is a thermometric one, and if one 
takes the temperature of susceptible animals one would find a rise of 
temperature from 103 degs. F. to 107 degs. F. 24 or 48 hours before 
any other symptom is noticeable. This is an important point, and 
owners Avith valuable imported horses, running on the veld for stud 
purposes, should never delay taking the temperature if they have the 
least suspicion their horse is unwell. The animal becomes dull, ap¬ 
petite capricious, bowels become constipated, and the faeces develop 
into hard clay-like pellets, heavily coated with mucus, the pulse is verj^ 
frequent, and may count from 80 to 100 per minute. The mucous 
membranes of the mouth and eyes are invariably in the horse of a dis* 
timet yellow colour, indicating considerable absorption of biliary pro¬ 
ducts into the blood stream, and it is due to this constant symptom 
that the disease is called Biliary Fever. In the mule and donkey this 
bile staining is usually absent. The urine is high coloured, and in 
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tad cases it becomes brown or red^ similating the condition often seen 
in Bovine Eedwater; the gait is frequently verj^ unsteady, and in aente 
<jases one has to be very careful in turning an animal, otherwise one 
may cause it to fall. the disease progresses the animal becomes 

\ery depressed and debilitated, there is often swellings of the head, legs, 
chest, or sheath, indicating circulatory trouble, as the heart in this 
disease is always affected. Associated with this heart disturbance, one 
often obserA'cs difficult and laboured breathing, giving one the im¬ 
pression one lias to deal with lung inis(diief. 

The duration of the disease varies from five days to three weeks. 
Some animals, after showing evidence of recovery, get relapses. These 
are usually associated with heart trouble, and are always serious. 

Imported mules and donkeys are very susceptible to Equine ^VUilaria, 
and, instead of the jaundiced luiicous membranes, tln^se are oi a very 
white or pale colour. 

Posl-niudem Changes .—On cutting into a dead liofse one will at 
once notice the yellow colouring of all the tissues of the body. The 
spleen in acute cases is frequently (not always) vcn^ much enlarged, 
sometimes resembling an Anthrax* spleen in size, but the consistency 
on section is not so diffluent; the heart shows eechymoses or blood 
spots, both on tJie outside aiid inside; there may be an exudate into the 
covering of the lieart (pc'ricardiuin). Jn some (fases the lungs may show 
evidence of congestion, but this is not usual. If the blood be noticed 
it is often vvaterv in a])pearance. The pirophisma that is present in 
tbt' (*ells of the blood has destroyed so many corpuscles that the quality 
of the blood lias been so diminished that it (‘an no longer carry out the 
functions nature n^jiiires of it. * In a healthy horse the number of (:*ells 
to a cubic millimetre is 7,000,000. In an acute attack of Equine l^lalaria 
•this is often reduced in three days to 2,000,000. This fact is the direct 
or indirect cause of all the symptoms manifested in- Equine Malaria. 
The liver is (‘ongested and deeply bile-stained, and the bile ducts often 
contain a thic'k brownish-yellow coloured fluid. The stomach and in¬ 
testines are usually in a catarrhal condition, and hlood spots may he 
present on the mucous membrane. The bladder is usually full, and 
contains brownish or dark-coloured urine. The kidneys are frequently 
•enlarged and usually jiale in colour, and the fat around them is often 
infiltrated with a serous fluid, and this is sometimes seen in the furrows 
of the heart. 

The lymphatic glands of the viscera are often enlarged, juicy in 
section, and may contain blood spots or eechymoses. 

Treatment .—This consists of curative and preventative. If the 
curative tratment is taken in hand at this early stage of the disease 
then a large percentage of animals recover. In describing the 
symptoms I stated that the first evidence of the disease was indicated by 
means of the thermometer, and when Equine Malaria is expected, 
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owners shonld always take the temperature of any susceptible animal? 
that is at all suspected of being unwell. I am frequently called to cases 
of this disease, and on my arrival I find the animal has been ill for 
several days. Tin* owner had considered the animal not in its usual, 
form, but as it continued to feed he did not consider there could be very 
much seriously wrong. The appetite in the early stages of the disease 
is a very unreliable guide to the disease, as when a horse ceases to feed 
suffering from iupiino Malaria, then one can rely upon it the case is 
very far advaju-ed. Horses suffering from this disease often feed up* 
to 24 hours of death. 

At the onset of the disease, half a pound of SJpsom salts with two 
oxiuces of spirits ether nitrous should be given, and this should be 
followed night and morning with doses of quininesiilpliate and spirits 
ether nitrous given in stout or kafir beer. The animal must be put 
under good conditions, loose box, ])lenty of fresh air. The boclv must be 
kept warm by means of rugs and bandages if the season of the year de¬ 
mands it. Hot enemas should be given night and morning, if condition 
of faeces indicate it. (Jruel should be giv(*n instead of water, and the 
animal should be s])aring]y fed upon scalded bran, to])s of good forage 
and green food. Idiere arc probably few acutc‘ equine diseases that 
respond better to good nursing than Equine Malaria. foniplieations, 
such as heart and lung trouble, must be anticipated in very bad cases, 
and these ]nust be s])eeially treated. Purgatives must always be avoided, 
as nothing kills quicker than a good sharp dose of physic. In treating 
the disease, it is essential to reinomher that it is not the liver that is 
the real trouble, hut the anaemic condition of the blood, and if one can 
master this, then the condition of the liver will soon be rectified. 

Animals after sutfering from a bad attack are always miudi 
emaciated and very weak, and must be treated with good nourisliing 
food, combinod with suitable tonics. 

PrerrttUifirr TrmimvnH .—AUbougli there is no positive experiment 
to tell us that tit'ks cause Equine Malaria, all tlie clinical experience at 
hand goes to show that this is highly probable. In addition, we have 
the^ knowledge that all the other South African piroplasmoses are cer¬ 
tainly tick-carried diseases. Argentine ■ Thoroughbreds imported into 
Katal for raedng purposes rarely develop Equine Malaria, but as soon as 
you turn these animals out to grass in the summer then tliey will cer¬ 
tainly develop the disease. Properly kept racehorses rarely, if ever, 
become tick-infected. Experiment has not shown which of our five 
common ticks is responsible for the disease, but if I had to give an 
opinion then .1 should say it is either the Bed or Blue tick, as I have 
seen had outbreaks of the disease occur where the Brown Bontleg and 
Bout ticks did not exist. Outbreaks of the disease have been consider¬ 
ably reduced by systematic dipping. 

Animals that are to be turned out on to the veld should, if pos- 
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fiibJe, (‘Oine on to the grass in the very early spring months, as then the 
ajiiinal is most likely lo get a milder infeetion and recover than when 
turned out in inidsninmer, wheji a gross infection will most probably 
take place. 

Theiler, I'mhaivoiiring to prove if the piroplasma of the horse, 
iniilelnul dojikcv were the same, found that if you inoculate a siis- 
ce}>tible horse with the blood of a sick horse, or a horse that is healthy, 
but has sutf(‘r('d fjom the disease, one usually causes an acute form of 
the disease, whic'h in many eases may prove fatal, but if one inoculates 
the blood of a re('overod dojikey into a susceptible horse then the disease 
usually takes a much more modified form, and the animal obtains an 
active immunity. 

This knowledge may prove of great economic^ value in tVie futnre. 
In onlcr to ascertain how this treatment would answer in practice, I 
had arranged through the Princijial Veterinary Surgepn to test its 
ejffica(*y on a number of Argentine horses, but the stress of work in¬ 
curred by the ])resence ol East Coast Fever in my district prevented me 
60 doing. 

N(^arly vyvry year in this distri<!t someone loses a va]nal)le im¬ 
ported stallion from Kcjnim* Malaria, but if this inoculation method 
should prove reliable then all animals that.are to be turned out on the 
veld could be iinmujiised in the early spring, and so one could avoid 
frequent disai)pointment and financial loss to progressive horse-bre?eders. 

The ih’incipal \A*icrinary Surgeon adds, ‘^Quite recently Dr. Theiler 
has shown that Jhliary Fever in tlie horse, mule and donkey is coni- 
.municated by (he (-omrnou little red tick found chielly under the 


Short Motesm 

Volume X.—With this issue is begun \\)hnne X. It may be of 
interest to readers to hear that, despite the general depression, tlie de¬ 
mand for tlie Journal is constantly increasing. 

E.C. Feveii in Khoj)esia. —The letter from the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon, of Ehodesia to the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of this Colony 
should be i^ad by all. The principles adopted arc clearly stated and 
illustrated by examples. _ 

The Weather. —One half of the Natal meteorological year having 
gone by, a reference to the Eeturns will prove of interest. Generally, 
the half year just finished shows a decided improvement in rainfall when 
‘Compared with the corresponding, period of last year. During the pre¬ 
sent month, up to the 21 at, there have been only one,or two days upon 
^hich rain has not fallen in the vicinity of Maritzburg. 
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SoifTH African Prouucts Exhibition. — ^Mr. T. K. Sim, F.L.S., left 
fot London on tlie 11th inst. as Representative of the Natal Government 
in connection with the al.'ove Exhibition. The collection of samples— 
forestry, fruit, agTiciiltnral, pastoral, mineral, etc.—is most satisfactory 
and representative. Among the ‘^exhibits’^ are four large polished 
picture frames made from different colonial woods. In these frames are 
mounted about 150 illustrations from the JourndL 


Bot-fmms. —‘‘Bot-fly’^ writes:—Short N5te in the next Jovrnal on 
^Tansy' would be of interest now in view of the fact that its use as 

a destroyer of tlie hot larvae is a good deal discussed. What is Tansy, and 

how and wliorc does it grow, and will it grow here, and who supplies the 
seed or roots or wliatcver it is, and how is the ])hysie made and nsed^ 

and its effect on tlie hot and on the liorse, and so on ? The availahle 

knowledge liere is that sojiiebody licard that Tansy-tea Idlled some IwUs, 
and tha-t it may be bought at the ehemists.^^ Reference to the hot-killing 
powers of Tansy will he found in Vol. IV., page (Idl. Common Tansy 
is a bitter aromatic plant with small yellow flowers, eommon on old pas¬ 
tures in England. A few year.s ago Mr. Pitchford conducted ex'periments 
with Tansy on horses suffering from hots. Owing to the pressure of 
other work at tlie time the experiments could not be completed, but so 
far as they wore carried the efficacy of the remedy was, says Mr. Pitch- 
ford, fully proved. _ 

Geometeical PnoGUEBSTOK. —How quickly life—animal and veget¬ 
able—will increase under, favourable conditions is known by all. Here 
is an example culled from Sydserff’s ^^Troatise on Bees,’’ published in 
England in —“Suppc'se a swarm of bees at the first to cost 10s. fld. 
and neither the swarm to be taken but to do well and swarm once a 
year—bees must be naughty if they dare to do otherwise—what will be- 
the product for fourteen years and what the profit, if each hive is sold 
at 10s. Gd.? One year, 1 hive, profit, nil; 2 years, 2 hives, profit, £1 Is.;. 
3 years, 4 hives, profit, £2 2s.; 4 years, 8 hives, profit, £4 4s.; 14 years, 
8,888 hives, £4,503 16s. Deduct 10s. Gd., vrhat the first hive cost, and the 
remainder will be clear profit.” These figures with respect to the 
profits are of the clas.s which fascinate townsmen when meditating on 
the attractions of farming. An interesting subject of life-increase in 
South Africa is afforded in the doAvry gifts of a cow to girl children 
when born. This system of providing dots was at one time common 
among the Boers. If the girPa cows did reasonably well—<}uite apart 
from the substitution of heifer calves for the bull calves dropped— ^the 
progeny, by the time the successful swain came along, was a fine big 
herd, and, even in the days of big farming, must have made a very ap* 
.parent gap into the paternal troon Avhen taken away. Can any reader 
giA"e an authentic in.v Mice of a successful marriage portion from one 
cow ? 
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O.ILC. llEGULATioNS.—lucoiiveiiieuce has been experienced by 
iarniers taking sheep and goats from Natal into the O.E.C. For moving 
this stock it is necessary to be provided with the certificates and declara¬ 
tions specified in the Proclamations of the O.K.C.; full information may 
be obtained from the Stock Inspectors of the Veterinary Department. 


Old Cooxtky Life ix England.—A charming and appropriate 
book ft'r the bookslielves in country houses is '‘An Old English Home/' 
by the well-known author, S. Karing-Ciould. It has now been published 
eight years, and should be procurable at a low price. The origin of 
j>roprietorship in land is first dealt with, and then there are chapters on 
manor houses, old furniture, the parish church, the village inn, the farm¬ 
house, tlie village doctor, and so on, every subject being dealt with his¬ 
torically and enlivened with genial humour. In the chapter on “The 
Parish Church'' is related one of the drollest stories imaginable. 

“Annual IIepokts." —In the October issue of last year we referred 
to the general absence of interesting matter in the Annual Reports of 
Agricultural Associations. IrUer alia we wrote:—“Practically every man 
in the honoui’able position of President of an agricultural association 
knows from experience or obs(‘rvation of something from the vast sub¬ 
jects of stock management and agriculture which tvould be of value to 
many of his fellow Colonists and consequently to the Colony at large, 
and yet, unfortunately, only rarely is the splendid opportunity turned to 
the best account.'” Since then two Annual Reports have appeared—one 
by Mr. Thos. ^Stead and the other by Mr. John Marwick—which go to 
confirm the opinion that these reports may be charged with infonnation 
and critieisin of valuable and interesting character. It is to be hoped 
that in the future the majority of the Reports will be of the nature of 
those just referred to. _ 

The Cost of I^jolie Laboi k. —It is not all employers who know 
the cost of coolie lal)our. ilr. C. (xundclfinger, in a letter to the 
Mercury^ works out the (*()st—presumably for Coast employers—as 
follows:—“Tlie actual wage which has to be paid oyer to an Indian dur¬ 
ing liis five years’ indenture is 1.2s. 6d. per montli on an average. His 
passage money, which has to be refunded to the Indian Immigration 
Trust, is £22 10s., or equal to 7s. (>d. per month. The rations he has to be 
supplied with average, according to the market price ruling, 9s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per month. Tlien tlierc are medical fees, hospital fees, and 
lodging. Furthermore, eve]i if an Indian, after being brought here, is 
incapable through health, you still have to pay part of his passage money 
besides Is. per day hospital fees, w'bilst ho is here—a large expense 
indeed. The actual expense of indentured labour is not 15s. ])er month, 
or less, as my friend poii is out, but reaches the figures of anything from 
32s. ()d. to 35s. (kl. per month.” 
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Kosetta IJo-oPEUATiYi:: AssociATiox. —A farmers^ o^noporative as¬ 
sociation has been formed at Kosetta. The directorate is composed of 
three well-known colonists—Mr. Cotton Acntt (chairman), Mr. (Jraliam 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Kede Crompton. A specialitv is to be made of 
table and seed potatoes. Tl\e Upper Mooi Kiver district has for years 
hold liigh reputation for its potatoes, and no doubt, with the guarantee 
of the Association, a big business should result. Mr. I^dward E. Down¬ 
ing is the manager. _ 

Locus'i’s EOK Fowns.—A corresjjoiident, writing to The Fanners' 
Advocate^ says:—‘'My experience 1ms been that, if obtainable, locusts are 
more valuable as a protein fonning food for poultry than meat, green 
bone, bone meal, or any of tlie so jjiucIi advertised foods. Marketable 
locnsts should, of course, be properly dried, and in this state can easily 
be turned into meal by running through a Ixuie-criishing machine or 
grain kibbler. In: this form they should be fed with the morning wash, 
to adult birds one-third iJ a ration tliree times a week. To young 
chickens and ducklings a more liberal supply, up to a daily feed, ('an be 
given Muth advantage. With layh]g hens 1 found the one-third ration 
improved tlie <'oloiir of the egg, ensured greater fertility,^ and enhanced 
the condition of the whole flock. So convijujed am 1 of this that so long 
as I can get the supply of locusts, 1 shall never be without them.'' 

Hollow Buildi.nij ' Blocks. —It is curious that in this country 
hollow concrete blocks are not more used for building. In the eyes of 
most ])eo]>le a stone building is prcd'erahle to a brick building even if the 
bricks are of the veiy best quality, and yet a building of hollow^ blocks, 
having at the distance of h feAv feet an appearance indistinguishable from 
freestone, can be erected as a smaller cost than one made bricks. And 
the former building will have this advantage over both solid stone and 
brickwork—it will be damp proof. At Durban there is a Syndicate—Sir 
B. W. Hreenacre, chairman—which makes the blocks for sale, or, w^hat 
is better for building at a distance, will juake them on the spot. This 
Syndicate gives the following as the special advantages and features of 
hollow block buildings:—“Indistinguishable from real stone. Practic¬ 
ally indestructible, becoming harder the longer they are exposed to the 
weather. Being made in a jiuu'hine geometrically true, blcx-ks are all 
uniform in size and finish. Smooth inside and out, requiring no plaster¬ 
ing, simply pointing inside to be ready for painting or papering. The 
blocks are manufactured of best Portland cement and sand, strongly 
oompressed, with hollow centres, thus forming non-conducting air cham¬ 
bers, making damp and sound-proof walls, perfectly cool in the hottest 
weather. The blocks are laid dry, on a perfectly level foundation. 
Liquid cement gront is then poured into the small vertical holes or 
channels, leading to the channels formed in the upper and lower sur¬ 
faces of the block, thus making a perfect bond. The ordinary or standard 
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block for a yin. wall is 18iii. long, high, and yin. thick, being equal 

io twelve bricks when laid. The weight is about half that of brickwork. 
Owing to the great saving of labour, the cost of a wall built of these 
blocks is only about two-thirds that of brickwork plastered and tuck- 
pointed.^’ Ill the course of a speech at a demonstration at the works 
of the Syndicate, Mr. Fletcher, the well-known Borough Engineer of 
Durban, said, according to a newspaper report, that the method of bind¬ 
ing Ihe blocks together in a wall made the wall watertight. Fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, when he built his house on the Berea, he was particul¬ 
arly careful—as (.‘areful as if he was doing it for the Corporation—(laugh¬ 
ter)—to have a dry house. Despite,the fact that he used the very best 
bricks, one side of the house wUvS taking in water still. If he was build¬ 
ing again he would use Jioilow, bloc'ks. Mr. J. H. Skinner is manager of 
the Syndii'ate, the offices being in the Imperial Buildings, Durban. 
-Keccntly being atlrai'lcd by a picture of a hollow-block barn in an 
American farmers’ publication, we wrote for fuller information. In 
reply we received from the Frcityjohn Co., (>00, Korlh Sixth Street, 
Terre Haute, Ind., U.S.A., a beautifully got up and mstructive pamphlet 
describing and illustrating their pJa])t for hollow block-making. The 
pamphlet has pictures of imposing five storey buildings, churches, resi¬ 
dences, barns, and little village stores. 


Diiy lAHMiism.—In the September issue of last year some observa¬ 
tions were made in this column on an article which had appeared in the 
Century Illustrated Jilonihhj Mugazme on dry farming in the semi-arid 
districts of the United States. With the object of getting fuller informa¬ 
tion and ol authentic character, we applied to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment ol the U.S.A,, and, in reply, a pamphlet on the subject has been 
courteously sent. 'J’o a considerable extent this pamphlet confirms the ac¬ 
counts of success obtained by the ‘^dry'^ farmers. These are the facts 
which stand out most prominetnly. The soil is of first-class character, con¬ 
stant cultivation is necessary, and, as ‘‘insurance’’ of the dry-fann, some 
irrigation is indis]>ensal)ie, the stored water to be used for saving crops. 
The writer of the pamphlet, Mr. Elwood Mead, Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations, says:-"lt is believed that there are a few lo(*ali- 
iies in the arid region where enough water cannot be had for the irrigation 
of 1 to 10 acres on each section. It is remarkable how much can be done 
with a little water where rightly used. Tlie irrigation of 1 acre on a 
dry farm will make it possible to grow a wind-break of trees around the 
farmers house and barns, which will serve as a shade in summer and one 
of the best of protections against winds and storms in winter. No range 
^ stockman needs argument to (convince him of the value of these wind¬ 
breaks, and everyone who has seen the shimmering waves of heat which 
rise from these gray and dusty plains in summer ap])reeiat€s the value 
*of sliade and foliage in midsummer. It will ensure a green lawn for the 
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house;, the growiiig of a wide range of fruits, and a still larger list of the 
best vegetables which can be produced anywhere. This will do one of 
two things for llie farmer: It will save him from an excessive bill for 
canned goods or from living on a monotonous diet. If 6 acres of landf 
are irrigated and 1 given to trees, orchards, and garden, 4 will be left for 
field crops. Tlanted to alfalfa this will produce 15 to 20 tons of hay— 
enough to support the farmer’s milch (*ow8 and work horses. That much 
land will support a farmer in dry years if he grows on the rest of hia 
farni.’^ Irrigation thus appears to he necessary to save the farmer from 
the risk of absolute ruin. Mr. Mead elsewhere remarks:—^^Nothing can 
be more dreary or discouraging than the aspect of the dry fanner^s 
home in midsuminer. Without shade trees, without green grass, without 
fruit, the dead, dusty, and lifeless appearance of the landscape is mon- 
otonoub ])cyond measure. It makes ojk‘ realise that ‘a world witliout 
turf is, indeed, a desert.' The fact that many of these farmers are 
prosperous does not remove the ueed for trees, fruit, grass, and gardens, 
nor lessen the value of these features of a home as seen on irrigated 
fanns in the same region. The dry farm needs enough irrigation to 
provide these things. It needs it for the e(unf<>rt of the family. It 
needs it for the opportunities it will give to make a living in dry years, 
as well as larger profits in wet ones, and it is only by supplemental 
irrigation that the limits of settlement can be pushed westward across 
the driest part of the seniiarid belt.’’ The TT.S.A. authorities are devot¬ 
ing much attention to the "best methods for providing this partial irriga¬ 
tion—by pumping, by .storing of storm waters, and by irrigating with 
flood water. The results obtained from 2 or 3 acres irrigated by water 
from wells pumped by Mund mills and oil engines are astonishingly good* 
The lessons for South African ^‘dry^^ farmers are not unfaihiliar—do 
everything reasonable to have water for irrigation, cultiv^ate constantly, 
and grow only the most drought-resistant varieties of the crops wanted. 


WatUo^Bmrk at Ravanaworih* 


Ti-ik illustration facing this should have aGCompanied the ‘‘interview^ 
by Ergates uith the Hon. F. T. Angus, M.L.C., which appeared in th* 
November issue of last year. The Ravenswurth factor}’ in a sense is 
the centre of the estate. Here are sheds for drying bark, here is the 
engine power for chopping the bark and stamping it into sacks, and here 
also, in the fitting and carpentry shops, is done the large amount of 
mechanical work^ incidental to a wattle-bark estate. All the factorjr 
#ork is under the supervision of Mr. F. B. Angus. . 




WATTI-K-BARK. -FACTORY AT “ RAVENSWORTIl. 



Experimental illations — Programme^ 1907. 11 


ExpeHmentai Stationm-^Programme, 

1907 . 

The following is a programme of undertakings now in hand and pro¬ 
jected for the current season, together with interim reports detailing 
progress during period ended ;31st Deceiuber, 1906. An effort has been 
made to organise a general scheme of experiment bearing relation to 
the more urgent of local agricultural problems. It is clearly recognised, 
however, that this is by no means exhaustive, based, as it is, upon obser- 
\'ations made at a relatively small number of centres, and, in view of my 
receni arrival in Xatal, sugegstions of ditliculties experienced in any 
branch of agriculture will be welcomed and made the basis of further 
investigations. 

E. lb SAWEIV 

- Director, E.S. 

CEXTKAL EXPEKIMENTAL EABM, CEDAKA. 

AGin CT l/rritE—UElSTEli AL. 

(a) Reclaiming of swampy vleis by tile and open drainage, subsoil- 
iiig, liming, etc. The employment of water thus conserved in irrigation 
of reclaimed lands. Determination of outlay involved in these opera¬ 
tions. 

(b) Establishment of a truck farm under irrigation for the determina¬ 
tion of the best methods available for the production of asparagus, celery, 
rhubarb, onions, etc., on the scale of tieid crops, and the place of pitting 
and forcing in such a scheme. 

(c) Hillside cultivation and the prevention of surface washing by 
subsoiling, contouring, catchment drainage and the ijrowth of inter- 
cultural crops. 

{d) Deep cultivation (subsoiling) and its effect upon physical char¬ 
acter of soils, water content in wet and dry seasons, stability of mineral 
manures, and growtli and yield of staple crops. 

(6«) Rotations, and especial!}' the cultivation of catch crops with 
drilled maize. 

(f) Determination of absolute and relative values of different classes 
of kraal and stable mainiTCs; effect on physical characters, w'ater con¬ 
tent and surface-washing of soils; influence on grow'th and yield of staple 
crops; place in rotations; storage and conservation of such manures. 

(g) Veld improvement; conservation from gTass fires and influence 
on chemical and organic composition: increase in carrying capacity and 
feeding value by manuring, cultivating, etc.: introduction of European 
grasses for summer, and drought and frost-resisting forage plants for 
vriiiler grazing. 

(ft) Efficiency of tillage implements and cultivation tools; relative 
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draught Hi? detcmiined bv a tracdometer; efl’ert of .shallow and deep sur¬ 
face cultivators on growth and yield of staple m>]js. 

(i*) Grecuj fallows and the application of green manures to soils, 
fihowiiig low natural fertility or deterioration. 

MxllZE. 

(a) Cross-breeding and selection of local varieties adapted to cul¬ 
tivation in the highland, midland and coast districts respectively, with 
early, medium and late inainritv. 

(h) Cross-breeding and selection of local varieties for milling, stock¬ 
feeding and silage respectively, with lower or higher proteid, starch or 
oil content, abundant or scanty leaf-growth, liner or coarser stalk, etc. 

(c) Cultivation of maize Avith such catch crops as field beans and 
peas, wheat, oats, rye, rape, mustard, buckwheat, flax, etc., and the de¬ 
termination of effect on growtl' and yield. 

(d) Effect of subsoiling, deej) and shall surface cultivation, close 
and wide spacing, hilling and listing on growth and yield of grain and 
stover. 

(e) Effect of heavy and light drcKssings of kraal manure, with and 
without additional mineral fertilisers, on the growth and yield of maize, 
and subsequent condition of the soil. 

WHEAT. 

(а) Breeding and selection of frost and drought-resisting winler 
wheats with special referehce to the requirements of highland districts. 

(б) Breeding and seleetion of rust-resistant spring wheats. 

(c) Cultivation of winter-wheat on drained vlci land without irriga- 
iton; use of wheat harrow; effect of drainage, subsoiling, alkaline manures 
and seed selection on rust infection. 

(d) Influence of grading of -^eed upon growth and yield. 

(e) Influence of quantity of seed sown upon growth and yield. 

(f) Cultivation of winter wheat as a catch crop with maize. 

OATS. 

(a) Breeding and selection of an early maturing forage oat. 

(b) Breeding and selection of a rust-resistant, heavy, threshing oat. 

(c) Influence of weight of seed sown upon growth and yield. 

(d) Cultivation of oats as a catch crop with maize. 

BAELEY. 

(a) Breeding and selection of beardless types with high proteid 
content for stock-feeding. 

(b) Breeding and selection of malting types with high starch content. 

(c) Cultivation of barley as a catch-crop with maize. 

MILLET. 

(a) Kelative yields, grain and straw, growing periods and nutritive 
values of different types of millet. 
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(b) Influence of mineral and or<ranie manures dressed separately 
and in combination- 

(c) Influence of quantity of seed and planting distance on growth 

and yield. , POTATOES. 

(а) Influence of size of sets and distance of planting. 

(б) Influence of sprouting of sets. 

(c) Influence of mineral manures. 

(d) Influence of organic manures. 

Influence of subsoiling, ridging and level cultivation. 

(f) Influence of application of Vaporitc, Bordeaux Mixture, and 
Paris Green. 

(g) Selection of blight-resistant and heavily-bearing strains from 
main crop varieties. 

(h) Breeding and selection of local types from seed. 

(h) Experimental (uiltnre of newly-evolved types. 

(1) Winter storage. 

HOOTS (rXCTJlTrXG i\IAXGOLl)S, TTTHXIPS, BKKT, SWEDES 
.VXD HOHSE OAREOTS.) 

{a) Inflinmcc of suh<^oiling, deep and shallow ploughing on growth 
and yield. 

(h) Influence of organic TrtHnurcs, with and without the addition of 
minerar fertilisers, on yield, ehemical composition and nutritive value. 

(c) Winter storage. 

STOCK. 

BvrenEJi^ Cattle. 

(а) Winter-feeding of truck loads (or smaller lots) of Devon, 
Aberdeen-.Vngus and iialive steers with variously compounded rations. 

(h) Dot(‘nnination of increase in live-weight hv periods as influenced 
by character and (jiiantitv of rations and hereditary capacity of different 
types. 

(c) Estinialion of cosf of ralions and luanageiuent, and consequently 
of in(*reas(‘ in livt‘-weight. 

(d) Slaught(u*-tcsts for determination of proportion of dead-Aveight 
and cliaracter of ( areases as influenced by rations fed. 

^ («) Feeding of 1)utcliers calves with full milk and fortified skim- 
niilk rations. • 

(f) Production of ^‘l)ahy-l)ecf"' hv the use of concentrated feeds. 

# Butcheh^s Sheep. 

‘ (a) Establishment of a floede of butcher’s (Persian) sheep. 

(б) Determination of increase in live-weight by periods due to veld 
grazing alone, and to grazing comlnned with variously compounded 
rafSons. 

{c) Estimation of cost of rations and mauagemeut. 

(d) Slaughter tests for determination of proportion of dead-weight 
iind character of carcases as influenced by rations fed. 
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Pigs. 

(а) Paddock feeding with rape, ground nuts, kale, beans, etc. 

(б) Determination of gains in live-weight due to paddock-feeding 
and variously comjKnmded rations, 

(c) Slaughter tests, and determination of quality of carcases as 
affected by system of feeding. 

(d) Curing and determination of quality of bacon as affected by 
rations fed. 

PorLTRY. 

(a) Establishment of a model poultry farm. 

(h) Determinati(m of relative advantages of breeds m local (condi¬ 
tions. 

(r) Influence of rations on health, egg produet ion and growth of 
pullets. 

(d) Cost of production for eggs and pullets, as determined by cost of 
rations and management. _ 

AVINKEL SPRUIT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


AGRICULlTTRE—GENERAL. 


SUGAR CANE. 

(a) Influence of distance of planting and the application of mineral 
manures on grow’th and yield of cane. 

(b) Establishment of plantations with recently introduced varieties. 

(c) Analytical determination of variations in sugar content due to 
varietv and cultural methods. 

TEA. 


(а) Establishment of an experimental garden. 

(б) Analytical investigations into the alleged deterioration of tea- 
lands, and determination of the influence of mineral and organic 
manures on continued growth and yield. 

(c) Influence of mineral and organic inanures, and distance of plant¬ 
ing on annual yield. 

And later: 

(d) Influence of different methods of pruning on continued growth 

COFFEE. 


(a) Establishment of an experimental plantation. 

(1) Study of leaf-disease and determination of the efficacy of local 
remedies, viz., firing with a grass mulch, etc. 

(c) Influence of shade and shelter as furnished hy native trees in 
partial clearings. 

And later: 

(d) Influence of mineral and organic manures on health and yield. 

(e) Employment of indigenous (Inhambane) coffee as a stock for 
grafting. 
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(/) Crof»s-breeding and selection of indigenous coffee with a view to 
its adoption as a variety relatively resistant to leaf-disease. 

PIBEES. 

(a) Organisation of plantations with ten selected varieties of Sea 
Island, KgT])tian and Long Staple Anierican Upland cottons, which have 
given best relative results among an extensive number of types submitted 
to experimental culture in former seasons. 

(ft) Organisation of Sisal and Mauritius hemp plantations to deter¬ 
mine influence of planting incthocb' on growth and yield, suitability of 
Boils and their influcnc^e on character of fibre. 

(c) Organisation of a Ramie ])lantation to determine relative growth 
and yield on the coast and in the midland districts, total weight of fibre 
produced and cost of prodiunon.. 

MAIZE. 

(tt) Selection of a heavily-bearing strain of Boone County Maize 
with long growing period, suitable for cultivation on the coast. 

(b) Treatment of newly-cleared bush land in preparation for maize; 
influence of burning, liming, and the application of organic and mineral 
maimies. 

(c) Distance of planting, hilling, and the iiitrodnction of catch 
crops, such as lima ])ean and cow-pea. 

BARLEY. 

(a) Selection of a variety suitable for winter stock feed. 

(b) Selection of a variety for malting purposes. 

(c) Influence of mineral manures on yield of grain and straw. 

POTATOES. 

(a) Times of planting in relation to yield and blight infection. 

(J) Influence of size of sets, distance of planting, and sprouting of 

sets. 

(r) Influence of organic and mineral manures on growth and yield. 

(d) Influence of spraying and de-flowering on gro^h and yield. 

(e) Selection of blight-resistant and heavily-bearing strains from 
main crop varieties. 

STOCK. 

Sheep. 

(a) Detennination of the suitability of Persian sheep to the coast 
districts. 

(i) Influence of veld grazing with and without the addition of 
variously compounded rations on increase in live-weight over periods. 

(c) Cost of rations and management, and consequently of increaj^o 

in live-weight. 

(fl) Pftddock-feeding of pigs on ground nuts^ sweet potatoes, rape, 
newpea and arrowroot. 
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(6) Influen<?e of p.idclcck-feediiig and various rations compounded 
with grain, cane refuse, rnollasses, etc., on gain in live-weight. 

(c) Cost of production of pork under a system of paddock-feeding. 

(d) Influence of such a system on quality of cured products. 


WEENEN EXPEETMENTAL STATION. 


TERIGATION—GENEKAL. 

(a) Pemonstratioii of methods employed in grading and surfacing 
laM for irrigation. 

(&) Eelative effects of flooding and furrow irrigation on staple crops, 
and comparative costs of operations. 

(c) Open and tile drainage, relative costs of operations, and in¬ 
fluence on growth and yield of crops under irrigation. 

{d) Service of irrigalion waters and influence of quantities upon 
growth and yield of staple and truck crops. 

(e) Irrigation in relation to mineral and organic manures as ap¬ 
plied to drained and undrained lands. 

(f) Investigation of alkaline precipitation and the influence of 
drainage: analysis of irrigation and drainage waters, alkaline deposits 
and soils 

CB0PS UNDEE lEEIGATION. 

(a) Lucerne, —Influence of varieties; hroadcaaiuting and drilling; 
surface cultivation; manuring; quantities of water. 

{b) Wheat and Barley, —Influence of varieties; times of^sowing; sub¬ 
soiling; drainage; alkaline manures; grading of seed; quantity of seed; 
drilling and broadcasting; zigzag and wheat harrows; cutting and feed¬ 
ing early growth, etc. 

(r) Poiainrs .—Influence of sprouted and unsprouted sets; ripe and 
unripe seed; number and season of services; green manures; methods 
of applying water, etc. 

(d) Maize. —Influence of water on growing period; yield of grain 
and stover; soil temperature; rust and bacterial rot. 

Trurli Craps .—Service of water required by asparagus, celery, 
onions, rhubarb, etc., and its influence on yield and quality of produce. 

TOBACCO. 

(a) Ex])erimental cultivation of Sumatra, Cuban, Virginian and 
Turkish varieties. 

(b) Pire-euriiig of Virginian Bright Leaf for cigarettes. 

(c) Sun and fire-curing of Turkish Leaf for cigarettes. 

(rf) Air-curing of Sumatra and Cuban Leaf for wrappers and fillers 
of cigars. 





SUGAR MAIZE OR SWEET r,()RN. 

1. vStowell's KvtrgiYCMi. 2 . Dwarf Early. 



DENT MAIZE (WHITE). ^ 

Boone County, 3. Silver Mine. 


l. Hickory Kin^:, 
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UfalM GuMvaUon In South AMoa^ 

WITH SPECIAL EEFERENCK TO NATAJ.. 

Hy E. li* Sawek, l.)iri‘(‘tor Experimental Stationtj. 

Silt *h B. LvVAVKS, the great juoneer of scientilic agTiculture in England, 
gpeaking of maize on a meiiK)ral)le occasion, paid the following tribute 
to the world’s leading food i)iant:—“]\ly (‘hiel' regret in not vLsiting 
America is that 1 shall die without beholding what I conceive to be the 
m(‘st superb croj) ihat grows, as it is, in itself, the most valuable.’" 

From its legendary origin as the gift of the ilondamin, the (ireat 
Spirit <d‘ ihe Indian, recounted by Longfellow in his agricultural e])i(\ 
IJiaAViUha, to its emj)loyment at the present day, not as a rude* priniilive 
fo(id for man, but the basis of a hundred manufacturing industries, the 
history of maize has been nothing less than a romaiK'e. In 1498 
(’(dumbus writes to Ferdinand and Isabella from the Island of llayti, 
describing a new (jereal luihnown in Europe, Asia, or Africa, grown Iw 
lh(' natives in fields eighteen miles long and called by them ‘unahiz.’* 
Standing maize Avon in battle from their Indian foes hy the early Thiritan 
settlers in Eastern American ])roved ample argument for the adoption 
ot the ni'wly-fouiul cro[) as their staple, which was forthwith destined 
to become the chief cereal food of tlie pioneers of two continents and 
the salvation of their stock dxiring the hungry winters j^revailing in the 
lands of adoption. Nor lias its popularity declined with the days of 
tin* Pony Express and the Voortrekker, for the advance of civilisation 
has hut multiplied its usi‘s. Where climatic conditions favour the 
growth of the crop, maize is yearly hecoiuing, with the development of 
the art of cooking, a more im))ortant element of human food. Where 
maize is grown extensively, live stock industries tlourish, and in sub- 
trojiieal regio]\s the geograj)hieal distribution of maize is in a general 
way an index to tlu‘ distribution of live stock. And during the past few 
years seientifie study and inventive genius have combined to demonstrate 
economic ])ossibilities for maize and its products, which are as yet hut 
dimly realised by the cultivator of the crop. At the Paris Exposition of 
1900 there was exhibited a ease containing one hundred and eight 
separate eommerciHl ])roducts manufactured from maize. Ah'ohoL 
whisky and malt liqitors are distilled from the grain. Glucose factories 
aunually ahsorb more than sixty million bushels in the ]Areparation of a 
pjiij^uet used in the manufaeture of table syrups and eonfe^ctionery. 
Maize dextrin and gum are employed for sizing cloth, and various grades 
of starches, from edible to laundry, are produced. Cellulose constructed 
from the pith of the sterns finds employment in the manufacdiiro of ex¬ 
plosives, and ns a packing for the ^^ides of war atssoIs, owing to its pro- 
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perty of rapidly swelling on being pierced and preventing further ingress 
of water. Stem fibres go to form paper, the husks mats and mattresses, 
and it has indeed been said that there is as mnch economic value in the 
stalks, when fully exploited, as in the crop of grain they bear. By-pro¬ 
ducts of milling and manufacture are known and sold as germ oil, genn 
oil meal, gluten and gluten meal, hominy, distiller’s grains, etc., and in 
demonstration of the limit to which the work has heen carried, when the 
pith is removed for the manufacture of explosives, the remainder of 
the stalk, with husks and leaf-blades, is ground into a coarse meal and 
sold as ^Hhe new corn product.” The Maryland Experiment Station found 
this more digestible than Timothy hay, for which it was successfully used 
as a substitute in feeding horses. 


CLIMATE. 

In the country of its origin there exist clearly defined 
areas known as "com belts,’’ within whose limits is found the best com¬ 
bination of temperature, sunshine, rainfall and soil for the successful 
production of maize. Within the individual Colonies of South Africa 
maize districts will ultimately gain recognition as possessing a similarly 
happy association of natural advantages. Outside such areas, where the 
absence of any one of these factors limits successful production, other 
crops will, as a general practice, he chosen, though men of special skill 
and intelligence may wisely work against peculiarities of soil or climate. 
It is in this connection that careful records of temperature and rainfall 
collected from a large number of stations over a period of years become 
invaluable to the farmer wishing to make a profitable selection of crops, 
and agriculturists are urged in their own interests and those of the 
Colony at large to devote attention to climatic variations occurring from 
season to season, and their apparent influence on the growth and pro¬ 
ductiveness of crops. A study of such influences, and a determination 
of the extent to which they may be controlled or modified by methods of 
cultivation, is the first step towards securing enhanced yields and further 
reductions in the cost of production. 

Influence of Temperature .—It is the temperature obtaining during 
the growing months of January, February and March, rather than the 
mean for the whole year, and the temperature of the soil rather than of 
the air, which affect the growth of the maize crop. Sunshine is again a 
factor which is not fully expressed by thermometer readings, and yet 
exercises a powerful influence on production. The bulk of the American 
crop is grown where the mean soil temperature during the month of 
July ranges between 70® and 80° F. and the former figure (Febnitiy 
being substituted for July) may be taken as our mininmum for profit^ 
able cultivation. Maize seed will not germinate at a lower temperature 
than 55® F., and if planted will rot in the ground. The character of 
the soil largely determines its temperature, and a welhdrained, warm 
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fioil may register a foot below the surface some 10^ excess of a reading 
taken in the open. On the other hand a cold, water-logged soil suffer¬ 
ing from want of drainage, may prove cooler than the overlying air, and 
no plant perha])s is more susceptible to "‘wet feet^^ than maize. Con¬ 
tinued rains may on such land prove injurious rather than beneficial by 
furtJnT reducing I he t(‘m]:cr:itur(‘ o1 the surface* and subsoil. Within 
certain Jhnits no relationship may he traced between yield per acre and 
temperature, t‘s])ecially wlnm the n*adings cxc-eed the minimum stated 
above, but as soon as th(‘y fall l)elow this, the maturity of the grain, and 
tlierefore its saleable yield, will be affci'ted. Vnsound grain is fre- 
(iuently shi]>])(‘(l from colder districts lying iKyyond the limits of the 
■economic maize an‘a, (‘sp(‘cially after inelement seasons. 'Fhe following 
statement from the X(‘W York State Station illustrat(‘s tin* effect of a 
fall in tem])t‘ralure in smdi a situation on tin* character of the grain, ft 
will be observed that this fall hears an a])parcnt relationship to a re¬ 
latively heavy rainfall, and that the, yield sufftTs little in rpiantity, but 
much in storage* (apacity. This furnislies but om* of the many availaido 
arguments in favoin of (iic thorough drainage, whether natural or arti¬ 
ficial, of the maize field:— 


Year, 


Maturity of Grain. 


Mean Soil 
Temperature. 


1884—Well ripened. 714'“’ 

1882— Fairly ripe. 67*8'*’ 

1883— Ilather moist but safe 

binned. 

1880 —Very moist, moulding in 

bin. ii7*5'^ 


Rainfall. 


June 

September 

Yield 

and 

and 

in 

July. 

October. 

Bushels. 

844 

3*34 

03*8 

8-91 

1*83 

50-2 

13*53 

1*04 

580 

14*(;7 

4*04 

.58-8 


Influence of Rainfall ,—Subject to the above reservation, the yield 
•of the maize crop bears a definite relationship to the rainfall, and to its 
distribution during the four growing months, December to March in¬ 
clusive, King* has determined the amount of water evaporated from 
the maize plant and the surrounding soil to be in Wisconsin 2701bs. for 
€ach pound of dry matter grown, equivalent to 24 inches for each ton; 
this is only about half that required by oats and clover. Maize is, how- 
*ever, very greatly influenced by the water supply during the period of 
most rapid growth, which in South Africa corresponds with the months 
of January and February. Hunt** has ascertained that the growth of 
maize in one week in July in Illinois to be equal to 1,300 pounds of dry 
matter per acre, which would require, according to the experiments of 
King, 1-5 inches of rainfall. At such times, unless the physical con¬ 
ditions of the soil are the best, the plant is apt to suffer from drought. 
Heavy rains and cloudy weather, on the other hand, during November 


• “Physics of Agriculture,'* page 139. 

•• “ Cereals in America,” page 207. 
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iukI Deeeiiilxn*, are likely to decrease yields. Tlic most favourable coti- 
ditious for the growth of maize are com])arativelv heavy rains at eon- 
sidi‘rable intervals, with hot, sunshiny weather in the meantime. Deep 
cultivation and drainage will in all cases modify the undesirable effects 
both of excessive ]m;‘cipitation and deficient rainfall. 

SOILS AND MANURES. 

Maize is influcnc(‘d pi‘rlui))s in greater degree than any other ('creal 
by the cbaracter of the soil in which it is groAvn. TMiis factor ('annot 
be regarded as beyond tlie control of the fanner, for field soil ]>ecomes, 
when enltivated for a j)eriod of years, what is virtually an artificdal ])ro- 
duct adapted l)y tlie skill of the (‘ultivator in both its chemical and 
physical f(;atun‘s to the s])er‘irio needs of the crops grmvn th(‘reon. 
Many of our viei soils and swajnj)s contain reserves of ])lant food, which 
would Biiffiee to iweet tlie recpiirements of sevm’al successive maize crops 
without being sup])lement('d l>y c-ommercdal lertiliseis. '’rin* t(‘\liii*e and 
mechanical cemditions of siudi soils, Imwever, frvciuentlv remder these 
natural resources Tinavailahh* until sucli time as physical features have 
been modified by a system of subsoil drainage. Somc‘ C'ompen^atiou, 
on the other hand, is found for the relatively low natural fertility of hill¬ 
side lands in a gemn^ally excellent natural drainage, but successful cul¬ 
tivation will include at the* outset a systc‘m of mamiriug calculated to 
make good deficiencies in mineral and organic* food supplies. 

An average cro]) of maize, yielding ten nmids of grain and four tons 
of stalk per acrc*^ Avill remove from the soil approximately SSths. poiasli, 
80tbs. of nitrogen, and 5f)lt)s. of phosjdicArie acid, and the standing ]mAb1em 
confronting the maizc^ grower is the detennination of the host and most 
economical method of returning these siihstaneos to the soil, and the 
avoidance of iin])o\eris]:ment dm* to c*onstant cro|)]nng. That maize, at 
its present market Aalues, can he groAvn for ;i profit on some of the 
least fertile soils under cultivation in Xatal has been amply demonstrated 
at the Central Expen-iment Farm, Ccxlara. The medhod em])loyed has 
been the application to Midi lands of variously com})onndod dressings of 
ehemical manures, and the results secured are briefly as folloAA^s:—On un¬ 
manured hilt soils re])(aited crojiping tends to rapid exhaustion, the 
fourth year’s c*ro]) of grain heung less than a quarter by Aveight of that 
secured during the first season, and cultivation ceased to he profitable 
after the second year. Drexssed, however, AAdth chemical manures the 
same class of land shows a steady improvement, indicated by better crops 
secured at the end of four years’ treatment. The most striking featuref 
of 'the results is tlie disastrous effect of leaAdng out the phosphates> 
without which the yield was little better than without manure at all; in 
fact, individual plots yielded less when nitrogen and potash were given 
than was obtained from the neighbouring unmanured plots. There -was 
25 per cent, less grain and 19J per cent, less stalk harvested AAdien potash 
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omittiHl I'roiJi tlie and tlio gradual eAliaustion of tlio l)nla^h 

pre sent ill the soil is shown hv the diminishing yield of grain from year 
to year when potash mannres an* imt used. On tin* other liand iner(*as“ 
ing henelit is experienced Trom tin* repeated apj)li<*ation of potasli in 
combination with phos))hates. A most satisfactory iliscovery \va< the 
fact that a little more grain and the same amount (»f stalk was stMOired 
without nitrogen tiian winm tliis was supplied, and tln‘re is further ap- 
parentJy Jio jirogrossive exhaustion of the nitrogen in tlie soil: this is in 
ieeping with the experiein-e of growers in other parts of the world, when 
maize is for this very reason ('oming to he rt*garded as a restorative 
rather than an exhausting crop. AVheat, oats and other similar daintily- 
fe('ding small c(*reals deniainl an ample svijiply of available nitrogen in 
the soil, and exercise a relative!}' exhausting etfeet, but niaize ])ossesses 
a wonderful (.'apa<‘ity for foraging, and an ability to erdleet nitrogen in 
many forms, as well as otli(‘r elements of nutrition. \Vlietb(‘i' the plant, 
ill common with Jegnmes, actually takes np nitrog(*n from the air, has 
not be(*Ji definitely demonstrated, and some investigators prefer to at¬ 
tribute the «u|)ply to the iiua'eased formation of nitric acid in the soil 
during the hot months of the year when the growth of the maize jdant 
is most rapid. It is a remarkable advantage whieb maize possesses over 
tlie other (-ereal grain ero[>s in tliat it continues growing throughonl 
tlie summer and ripens in the autumn, and that its most vigorous growth 
and assimilation ensue just when soil nitrification is most active, and 
wlien the other cereal crops have completed their development. 

As alternatives to the use of highly-priced commercial fertilisers, 
and as means of keeping the land in good condition for growing maize, 
tJie writer would urge the imiiortance and value of kraal manure and 
the rotation of crops in coiuie<iion with stock-fetding. At the close of 
the current season it is trusted that there will be available from our own 
experiments coii^/rete facts to support a plea for the use of organic nuin- 
ures. In the meantime one cannot do better than (piote a single authentic 
experiment conducted by Professor Latta, at the Indiana Station. A 
series of alternate plots were dressed for two year< with fresh horse 
manure amounting in all to about oO tops per aere. The land had 
grown maize continuously for live years prior to the eommencemeiit of 
the experiment. No majiure was used before or after. During the 
twelve years succeeding those when the manure was given, the average 
yield was nearly ten bushels per acre more on the manured than on the 
xmmanured plots. The effect of kraal manure is thus more lasting and 
constant than that of the readily soluble commercial fertiliser; it sup¬ 
plies organic matter, or ‘‘body,’^ to soils deficient in humus ; it modifies 
the water content of such soils, maintaining more moisture in the upper 
thi'ee feet of the ground; check.s surface washing during heavy 
rains; and frequently contains the necessary mineral elements, ])hos- 
phates and potash, in the cheapest available form. One ton of well- 
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conserved kraal manure should contain nine to fifteen pounds of potash 
and nitrogen, together vrirh four to nine pounds of pliosphoric^ acid, and 
a dressing of ten tons [)er acre will, in terms of the requirements of the 
maize crop, as stated above, more than suffice to meet the season^s call,, 
and leave a residue available for consumption by succeeding crops. 
Hunt*' instancc‘s cases where no influence whatever was obtained from 
the use of large quantities of commercial manures, but svhere the use 
of kraal manure increased the crop. 

MAIZE IN liOTATIONS. 

Apart from the direct benefit it may derive from a dressing of kraal 
manure, maize })lays an imf)ortan1 ])art in any rotation by preparing the 
soil and its manurial contents for the following crop, w^hich would profit¬ 
ably he potatoes. The latter furnish the ^hiioney crop’’ of the farm, and 
are therefore fed on the choicest food. By ploughing under a heavy 
dressing of kraal or a green crop of legumes, and ^‘straining” the humus 
thus obtained through a crop of maize, soil is secured w^hieh, if further 
fortified with a dressing of mineral fertiliser, should so increase the 
yield and quality of the potatoes, that the cost of cultivating the maize 
may well be debited to the latter crop, and the maize harvest he re¬ 
garded as imre gain. Oats or wheat may then follow the potatoes with¬ 
out further mamiriiig, and the rotation be completed with leguminous 
crop, such as soy bean of cow pea, which is either ploughed under or fed 
to stock. As stated above, the secret of this beneficial iTifluence of 
maize lies in the fact that the hot summer is particularly favourable 
for the action of chemical and bacterial processes of the soil, including 
the changing of inert nitrogen into active nitrate or aminonia. and in 
converting kraal manure and all coarse material into available plant 
food. 

The difficulty of finding staple and profitable crops to taJve the* 
place of maize in rotation is being obviated by the far more extensiye 
cultivation of feeding crops, and the above system may be modified by 
the substitution of roots, barley, flax, rape, ground nuts and other soiling 
crops to suit the requirements and convenience of individual cultivators, 
the general principle being maintained that heavy manures are to be 
given in the first place to the.maize crop. 

CATCH CROPS WITH MAIZE. 

Closely related to the question of rotation is that of the cultivatidn- 
of catch crops, which, regarded as a means of shortening the period oc¬ 
cupied by the rotation and increasing the output of produce from a 
given acreage, is one of considerable importance. The inter-planting 
of drilled maize wdth such crops as soy and Lima beans, cow peas, wheat,, 
oats and rye, rape, ground nuts, vetches, mustard, pumpkins, etc., is a 
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regular system in many maize districts^ justified by lengthy experience 
oi satisl'actory results. Such catch crops may be introduced at any 
suitable time during the growth of the maize from planting to the last 
cultivation; the latter operation, if regularly performed, leaves the soil 
between the rows of maize in execellent tilth, furnishing a good seed 
bed lor even such exacting crops as wheat and oats. In this connection 
it may be found advisable to increase the planting distance between the 
rows of maize to allow for the passage of a wheat drill during the month 
of February. The system may be justified by the fact that the yield of 
maize is little inlluenced, and on certain classes of soil may be even in¬ 
creased, by wider spacing. This fact has been particularly noticeable 
in coast plantations where maize planted among coffee with a spacing of 
ten feel between the rows has been found to give better returns than 
were secured from Helds in which the standard spacings of thirty-six or 
fcriy-rwo inches had been adopted. 

When a winter catch crop of wdieat or oats is contemplated, a variety 
with a short growing period, such as barley-wheat or Indian oats, is 
advocated, which, maturing soon after the early rains, permits of spring 
plcughhig and the December planting of the ensuing crop. If a feed¬ 
ing crop of legumes be required, this should be drilled between or in 
ihe rows of maize. Drilling is here preferable to broadcasting, as it 
allows of cultivation with weeder or horse-hoe. For our upland and mid¬ 
land districts no better crop could be selected than the soy bean, which 
is hardy, bushy in habit, and does not suffer from the attacks of beetle. 
In the coast section, however, the cow pea and the Lima, or kafir, bean, 
vith a more tropical habitat, will give better results. Five or six foot 
spacing for the mealies, with a single intermediate drill of beans, w'ill, 
in most cases, give a maximum return per acre. The legumes may be 
cured as hay or silage, or the beans harvested for a grain ration. When 
the ground is in need of organic manure, an alternative method is to 
broadcast the beans prior to the last cultivation of the maize and work 
the seed in with the liorse-hoe. in this case the leguminous crops will 
not mature, but the vines will furnish a dense mass of green manure, 
which, if ploughed under in the autumn while the ground is still damp 
enough to rot the vegetable matter, will do much towards restoring ex¬ 
hausted land to fertility, and put “body’^ into soils lacking in himius. 
Bape and kale may be similarly drilled with the last cultivation of the 
maize and furnish excellent soiling crops for stock late into the wdnter, 
w^hile buckwdieat, flax and mustard may be broadcast late in January 
and harvested at or about the same time as the maize crop. That the 
system outlined above entails heavy applications of mineral manures in 
the shape of phosphate and potash, is not denied, for this is a necessary 
outlay W’herever extensive cultivation is practised, and an economy is 
effected in other cultural operations w’'hen a tw^o-erop course is organised 
during the single season on drj^ land. The nett profits gained from the 
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doiible harve^-t should far more than suffice to meet an additional manure 
l>iU, and the provision of an ample enpply of winter stock-feed is a con¬ 
sideration of the first importance. 

TYPES AND VAEIETIES OF MAIZE. 

A sound system of maize cnltiire must he based upon a clear under¬ 
standing of the different tT[>es and varieties, their habit of growth, 
characteristics, for relative suitability of a variety may, apart frojii other 
influences, modify tlie liarvest secured and the consequent profits reaped, 
in making such a selection, two main eon si derations must receive atten¬ 
tion, namely, tlie c'apaeity to mature a crop in a given locality, and, 
secondly, the relative yield of the ]>rodnet sought, whether this be grain, 
forage, or both. 

Botanically, all types and varieties of cultivated maize may be at¬ 
tributed to a single species, mngSy and their individual features are 
to be regarded as modifications induced by environment and cnltivation. 
Nowhere has maize l)een found in the condition of a wild plant, and the 
original or parent type is therefore unknown. Concensus of opinion, 
however, favours Mexico as the original centre of distribution, and here 
the aboriginal Indians liav(‘ for centuries grown corn resembling that 
discovered in the amaent tombs and burial mounds of the country, ^Hiis 
possesses a soft, starcliv, rounded kernal of very variable colour, red, ]»lue 
and phrkish grains alternating with white or yellow. A closely related, 
if not identical, variety has been unsuccessfully (mltivatcd in South 
Africa under the iiauie of Cuzco or Peruvian maize. A reversion to 
ttuch ancestral types fretjiiently occurs in crops grown from seed which 
k the product of years of selection, and it has been a common South 
African experience to detect red or dark blue kcrnals in cob's raised from 
imported pedigree seed of undoubted parentage. The almost innumer¬ 
able varieties of cultivated maize have been divided into a number of 
groups by Dr. E. S. Sturtevant, who has given the matter exhaustive 
attention with a view to placing the hitherto confused nomenclature 
upon a sound scientific basis. This grouping depends upon the internal 
structure of the kernel, and the presence of a husk or pod to the in- 
idividual kernels of what is presumed to be the aboriginal form. If a 
grain of maize be cut through its longest diameter, the internal sub- 
fitanee or endosperm will appear to consist of two parts, namely, an 
opaque, whitish portion, and a glossy or horny portion, and the differ^ 
once of the following types is due to the arrangement and character of 
this endosperm, which often result in marked variations in the shape of 
the grain:— 

Zm tunicaidy Pod Maize. —^In this group each kernel is enclosed in 
husks. The plants of this type are excessiyely leafy, and sucker abund¬ 
antly. The tassels frequently bear kernels. The grain varies widely in ^ 
colour, which suggests that this may be the primitive type, a suppo^tion ^ 
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supported by tlie fact that eiiltivated varieties fro(jiiejjt]y revert to these 
charaeters. Pod loaize has little eoinmereial value and is rarely grown. 

Zm errrta, Pap Maiza, —This group is characterised by the excessive 
proportion of the horny endosperm, and the small size of tlie kernels and 
-ear. Thii grain of the best varieties has a horny endosperm throughout, 
..and, when (‘Xposed to a high temperature, explodes into a white, fluffy 
mass, the endosj»erm beijig (averted round the gerni and hull. 

Zea iiidenlata, Dmi Maize. —This group is readily recognised by the 
•occiirrem'e of a starchy endosperm enclosed in a liorny (mdosperm at the 
sides of the keniel, the standiy (‘iidosperm t'xtcmding to the sununit. 
By the drying and slirinkage of the starchy matter the sirnnuit of the 
kernel is drawn in or indmited in various forms. In diiVerent varieties 
iJie horny (mdosjx'rm varies in length and thickm^ss, tbns determining 
tile ('hara(*t(‘r of tin* indente<l surface. 

Zea iiidurala, Flinf Maize. —Here the split grain show,s the starchy 
endospin’in completely surrounded l>y the liorny endosyienn. The latter 
usually prevemts the grain from denting upon shrinkage, but if very thin 
at the toj) a slight dent may result. 

ZeyQ aanflacea^ Safi Maize. —This groiij) is at once reeognised by the 
abs(‘iiee of horny endosp’cu’m. Owing to the uniformity of tlie shrinkage 
in ripening tlu?re is usually no indentation, yet in some varieties an in¬ 
dentation may more or less freipumtly appear, but splitting the kernel 
invariably diderinines the (‘lass. 

Zea sacchuratay Sweet Maize. —A well-defined group eharaederised l)y 
the translucent, horny apiK^aranee of the kernels and their more or less 
crinkled, wrinkled or shrivelled (Condition. 

Of the above types sw(*(‘t and ]) 0 |) (/<u-ns are eultivated ratlier as 
vegetable garden or truck farm crops, while soft or bread maize has little 
to recommend it for local adoption, rcijuiriug, as it does, a long growing 
period, storing badly, and lieing very subject to the attac'ks of insects and 
fungoid diseases. The Dent and Flint types therefore alone merit de¬ 
tailed attention the basis (jf our field erojis. Within these types 
numerous varieties have been evolved with characteristic features. The 
latter are partly referable to the effects of climate and soil, but more 
particularly to that of artificial selection whereby they have been ])ro- 
foundly modified to meet the specific requirements of individual growers. 
Similar influences are now being brought to bear upon South African 
crops with the consequence that new features may be detected in varieties 
introduced at an earlier or later date from the New World. For maize 
is one of the most plastic crops under cultivaticm, and within two or 
three generations shoves to a marked degree the effects of natural or 
artificial influences. It responds to selection as readily as do beets or 
live stock, and there is scarcely any limit to the value of the results which 
may be thus secured. Maize may be bred to mature within a longer or 
:’4iorter growing period, for heavy foliage or light, for tall plants or 
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-8110x4 for ears placed low down or high up, for one ear or for two or 
more ears to the stalk, for heavy or light husks, for <Bize and shape of 
ear, for size, colour and shape of kernel, fox better milling qualities, for 
higher or lower contents of starch, oil or protein, for greater resistanoe 
to disease or insect attacks, and, most important of all, for increased 
yield. 

DENT MAIZE. 

This type includes the majority of varieties known to South African 
growers, which vary widely in growing period, character of ear, and siz^. 
shape and colour of grain. Speaking generally, they are characterised 
liy the absence of suckers unless planted very thinly, by the presence of 
a single ear of rather large diameter carrying a relatively large number 
of rows, and by deep and wedge-«haped kernels. 

The following have been widely cultivated in South Africa:— 

Boone County, While .—Introduced from Indiana, TJ.S.A., and grown 
for several seasons in lihodesia, Natal and Transvaal, where it is rapidly 
becoming a standard variety in districts favouring its growth. It is a. 
rank feeder with extensive root systfem, and has yielded record crop on 
rich, heavy vlei soils. Stalk is coarse, stiff and not easily lodged by 
wind. Has been bred for large ears, and consequently matures slowly^ 
taking 110 to 130 days in America, and from 135 to 160 in South Africa. 
Coinplete acclimatisation will probably shorten the local period of growth. 
Several ears may be set 'to a stalk. These arc cylindrical, 8 to 13 
inches in length, and 7 to 9 inches in circumference, according to fertility 
of soil. Cob M'hite. Kernels deep, wedge-shaped and very closely 
fitting. Rows 16 to 34. Butts and tips well filled. Ears shell 80 to 83^ 
per cent, of grain, weighing 10 to 16 ounces. Hardy and resistant to 
rust. Recommended for silage. 

Silver Mine, While .—Introduced from Illinois, r..S.A., and already • 
favourite with many South African growers. Resembles Boone County^ 
but not so sturdy in growth, and has an earlier maturity, the growing- 
period being from 100 to 110 days in the United States and 120,to ISO 
in South Africa. Ears slighter and smoother, and shelling a higher 
percentage of grain, the standard being 90 per cent. Length should 
reach 9 inches and circumference 7. Cob small, white. Kernels deep,, 
closely fitting and creamy white in colour. Number of rows 16 to 20. 
Stands next to Boone (’ourity in point of yield of grain. A good silagw- 
''cr«p.'’ 

Hickory King .-—An early introduction from the’ Southern States cd' ; 
North America, where it is grown on the less ' fertile upland soils, i 
- This variety possesses an ability to make a fidr crop iri -adversw^^^^^^^^ 
obnditlons^ and should be chosen -for light<^, 'llaidy^^; 

■.■(#uch a situation, or when dry weather'is 

' ingsMtson, it will'in -all-probability yield, a 'b«to rethrn'’:thBa'4he^-i(dk^f 
,! '»,;.ho4' however,„a ^ss feeder, -ahd^on'-''i^'lertile.^laodf 
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advantage of the available plant food to the aame extent as the larger 
A arieties. There is an early limit to the size of the ears, and, as far as- 
can be observed, there is no tendency to set a larger nnmber to the stalk 
when conditions warrant this expansion. Ears from 6 to 8 inches in 
length and from 4^ to 6^ in circumference. Cob is small and shonlcb 
be white. Kernels broad, thin, square and horny white with a white- 
cap. Several strains are grown with a varying number of rows, of 
which that with an eight-rowed ear is most commonly seen. Those,, 
however, with a larger number of rows appear to shell a larger per¬ 
centage and greater absolute weight of grain. The length of growing 
period is very variable in South Africa, varying from 185 to 160 days. 
Somewhat subject to rasl. A good cilage crop. 

Ydlow Learning .—One of the eariiest recognised varieties, originated: 
by Mr. J. S. Learning, of Ohio, in 1826, and subjected ever since to 
careful system of selection. This extended period of breeding has 
strongly fixed the following characteristics, which are the most constant 
of any of the varieties of yellow corn, the majority of which have been; 
evolved from the Learning. The plant is inclined to be tall and slender; 
ears are long and tapering, ranging in length from 8 to 11 inches, cir¬ 
cumference being 7 inches. From 16 to 24 closely-fitting rows of deep, 
reddish-yellow, wedge-shaped kernels with square cut tops and straight 
edges. Cob red and somewhat swelling at the butt. Percentage of 
grain to cob has a standard of 88 per cent. Medium early maturity 
uith a growing period in South Africa of from 120 to 130 days. Has 
yielded well in many districts, and furnishes a god silage crop. 

Golden Eagle .—Originated by Mr. H. B. Peny, of Illinois, in 1871. 
Has been cultivated for several years in various parts of South Africi^ 
and especially in Rhodesia, where it is a general favourite. The plant 
is strong and a gross feeder, taking the place of Boone County as the 
best yellow variety for heavy and fertile soils. The ears are rather small 
with a standard length of 9 inches and circumference of 7 inches. They 
shell from 86 to 92 per cent, grain. Kernels somewhat loose on cob 
and of a bright yellow colour, deep and wedge-shaped, with a deep 
indentation. . Cob small, red. Growing period in South Africa from. 
125 to 145 days. 

YeMow DenL—-Aii American variety which has been cultivated in 
8pnt|i Africa with contradictory results. It has a history of 50 years 
of selection, and the characters are consequently very constant. Th®' 
pUaiLt is tall and slender, with rather small ears. The rows vary from 
>18 tn 24 :i^ and are closely packed. Kernels deep and wedge- 

; me indentation. Colour a light, golden yellowj 

occfasionally 1 ^^ ears. Matures in South Africa in from 

badly in certain localities from rust. 

Fallota.-i-In America is one of the earliest 

to season. Hai- 
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ouly recently been introduced into South Africa, but seed was widely 
distributed, and a growing period some ten days in excess of that stated 
above has been established. The jdaiit and ears are relatively small, 
and, as might be expected, the yield of grain does not equal that of the 
more slowly maturing varieties. Ears somewhat tapering, with 14 to 20 
rows of deep, wedge-shaped kernels. The latter are of a bright yellow 
colour, with a deeply indented, rough crown. Cob small. This variety 
Bhould be Uvseful for early and late planting. 

Gulden HaJI .—Clostdy resembles Learning, but originally showed a 
very early maturity, (frown for five years in Uhodesia, and originally 
ripened in less than 100 days. The period of growth has, however, been 
lengthening each year, and now varies between 110 and 110 days. 

Early yedotr Mafilodun .—A favourite early variety in the Trans¬ 
vaal. The plant is stout and leafy, and carries a large tailoring ear, 
with a length of frojii (S to 11 inelies, and circumference of from 1 to 9 
inches. From 14 to 20 rows of shallow, rounded, bright yellow kernels. 
Cob large. Growing period ranges l^etween 105 and 125 days, acrcording 
to season. Makes an excellent silage ( 0 *ojj. 

A number of otlier varieties liave heeji re(-e.nt!y introduced, but 
more extended trials are necessary before a verdi(?t can be passed upon 
their relative merits. 44ie term Horse Tooth has been applied to so 
large a group of varieties, including those showing early and late 
maturity, white and yellow grain, and other so widely diverging char¬ 
acters, that the name has lost all detinitions, and cannot be employed 
in the present connection. It will be possible to add from time to 
time to the above brief list of such varieties grown in South Africa as 
possess (certain fixed and stable characteristics enabling growers to study 
them in a systematic manner. 


JIJNT MAIZE. 

The vaiieties falling under this type owe their specific characters to 
cultivation in the cooler climate of the, eastern and notbern United 
States. This environment has induced the evolution of i protecting, 
horny, seed coat, which completely envelopes the softer, starchy endos¬ 
perm. As a consequence, the development of a deep ken el is pre¬ 
vented, and the grains are generally broad and shallow. Th;s feature 
accounts for the early maturity of tlie plants, which ripen in from 80 
to 95 days, their relatively small size, and absence of heavy foliage. The 
type is further distinguishable from the majority of dent varieties by 
the smaller number of rows in the ear, which are generally eight in num¬ 
ber, and never exceed fourteen. As a whole, the yield of flint varieties 
in both grain and stover is considerably lower than that secured from 
those of the dent type, and wherever the common varieties of dent 
maize wdll ripen, flint maize is not usually desirable. It may, however, 
have its place in our colder districts and higher altitudes, when the grow- 
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iiig si(‘as()ii irt iiece.^sarily a short one. Hitherto but little attention has 
betm ii’iven to the iyjK* in Sontli Africa, but the following may be men¬ 
tioned as having given relatively good results to experimental eiiltiva- 
tioii I^ongbdlcnv. (Simula Yellow, North Dakota and 'I^'horoug^libred 
^\Iiite Mini. (To be Continued.) 


Re/tori of the Conservator of Forests. 

.n i.v. TO .in.Y. 

n liK bdlow iiig is tin* ini rodin iion lo and siininiarv of llie C'oiwCM'vator of 
Torevls liejw)]*t for ihe |M*rio(l. 1’he fnll report is mi t]i(‘ ])rinler's 

liands and will sliortly he ohiainable on application:— 

I. In i‘cco]-d;nice with insl rtn tions two In'ief inierini r(*]>orts ha\e 
lei'll ,'‘iiIaMitt(‘d during the two-vear p(*riod iind(M* r(‘view: ilie<(‘ have 
hern puhlislu'd in the .[fjrlrntioral Jonniof for A]n‘il, IhOo. and Januarv, 
llHhJ. i‘(‘.sp(‘el ively. 

I’lie eontinii(‘s to control:—1, IVirestry: Fruit (hiltnre; and 

fl. C(M;1ain (lame Deserves, and is worked in direct communication with 
tin* Minister of Agriculture. 

2 . SUMMARY. 

Th(‘ work includes:— 

1. FoiiJiiSTHY: 

(//) The aclminislration of the indigenous Ch*own Forests, worked 
from 2i) Forest Stations by 2 District Forest Oitieers, lo full-time 
Foresters. 10 ]>art-time Foresters, and 9 Native Guards. 

(b) The issue of additional regulations dealing with s]iecial eases as 
they have arisen. 

(r) The demarcation of ISJiThi acres, making the total Forest now 
demarcated (M,SS1 ac-res. 

(d) The alforestation at Cedara of 597 acres, making the area now 
under trees tliere 1,(>01 acres, and 100 acres partly prepared. 

(r) Nunsery Avork at Cedara, including 284,503 trees issued to the 
public and sup])lied to other stations or Departments, in addition to all 
required de])artmentally at Cedara, and 249,219 trees still on hand. 

(f) The afforostatiou at Kmpangeni of 270 acres in more or loss 
Irojiical kinds. 

(ij) The formation of 134 acres plantations for the supply of Init 
wattles to natives, and for the protection of indigenous forests. These 
are at seven Forest Stations. 

(//) Investigation of Mallet Bark, and encouragement of Black 
Wattle Industry. 

(i) The collection of Forest RcA^enue, £1,475 15s. 10s., in 1904-5, 
£2,252 tls. (ub in 1905-0, besides trees and produce snp])liod to other 
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Departments, against book entires, £141 10s. Id. in 1904-5, £20® Oa. Id, 
in 1905-6; total, £4,070 17s. 6d. 

(j) The erection of 7 J miles of fences^ making the total belonging t<i 
the Forest Department now 22^ miles. 

(Jc) The construction of temi|>orary F'oresters quarters at all stations 
held by full-time Foresters not previously housed. 

(l) The measurement of Sample Areas of indigenous forest in the 
best indigenous Reserved P'orests. 

(m) 271 prosecutions for forest offences^ yielding about £39f 4s. in 
fines. 

(n) llie leasing of 610 square miles in Amatongaland for the ex¬ 
traction of rubber. 

(e) The publication of “Tree Planting in Natal.” 

(p) Advice given to all applicants re Forestal matters, including 
many articles in the Afiriculfura] Journal: personal visits to many 
localities, public lectures, judging at shows, etc. 

(q) Instruction given to students at Cedara in Forestry and allied 
subj<3icts. 

(r) Investigation of possible or probable minor forestal industries. 

(s) Preparation of sample logs of Natal Grown Timbers, and for¬ 
mation of a Forest Herbarium. 

2. Fruit Culture: 

(f) Planting and maintenance of experiment Orchards at Cedara, 
Weenen and Winkel Spruit. 

(w) Public Lectures and much correspondence with fruit growers, 
advising in regard to kinds, treatment, packing, etc., or fruit, and mak¬ 
ing personal visits where necessary. 

(v) Instruction given to students at Cedara in Fruit-ciiltnre, Horti¬ 
culture, and Botany. 

(w) Collection and despatch of local fruit to Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Shows, London, reporting on same, and making experiments in 
cold storage of fruit. 

(x) Many articles in Agricultural Journal on Fruit Culture. 

3. Game Reserves: 

(y) The maintenance and partial fencing of the Giant’s Castle 
Game Reserve of 20,000 acres, and erection of a cottage thereon. 

{%) The protection of eland and other game on Crown Land in 
Impendhle and Underberg Divisions. 


PrmmeHimHon io af Forrnmimm 

On Thursday (3rd inst.) afternoon Mr. T. R. S»n, Conservator of Forests, 
Tvas presented by the staff of the Forest Rcpartment with a hand^me 
silver salver, suitably inscribed, on the ocicasion of his leaving for Kngland 
as Fatal Bepresentative to the Sooth African Products Exhibitiohlj 
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Th£ following is taken from the Annual Keport of the President, Mr, 
John Marwick:— 

The inealie crop was considerably luider that of previous seasons, 
although the acreage rca])ed was quite as large, due in a large measure 
to the continued dry spells during the season. Europeans reaped about 
70 per cent, of what they did the previous season, and the natives not 
above -10 })er cent. The failure of native crops was largely due to their 
having been cleaned in a half-liearted way, as the natives were in hopes 
of having ours to reap, end it would be a waste of energy on their part 
to hoe their own. By the time Lt had dawned on them they would have 
to, perhaps, fall back on their own, it was late, and the weeds had done 
the damage. The land they cultivate, or rather, I should ^ay, plant, is 
getting pretty well worn out, and the time when they could shift to fresh 
ground when the old is getting weedy and w'orn out is past. The oountry 
is getting too thickly poymlated for that now. so that it will be only in 
exceptionally good seasons that they will in future grow suffieieut to 
feed themselves, rnless they fertilise the same as the Europeans do. I 
.know two natives who pnrckiase fertilisers, with the result that they have 
always some mealies to sell and suiTicient to feed themselves. The 
natives have acquired a taste for luxuries, and their habit of carrying 
small lots of mealies to the Clearest store to exchange for sugar, etc., 
will, except in very good seasons, make then ymrchasors of mealies for 
part of the season.* I have known women take part of a bag that had 
been bought ‘^on tick’’ from a farmer to a store to exchange for sugar, 
because the food would not go down without. The men pretend that 
it is done without their knowledge, but they share the sweets all the 
same, and cannot help knowing how they have been obtained. All the 
crops last season were below average, and particularly the late crop of 
potatoes. 

Increasing areas are being planted annually for stock-feeding pur¬ 
poses, but with the late springs that we have had during recent years 
it is usually all finished before the rains come, and grass for the stock. 
♦Considerable damage has been caused to the crops now in the ground by 
the heavy rains we have had lately, and I notice that those farmers who 
cultivate their land properly have suffered most. The ground being 
loose and no live weed roots to help to hold it together, it washed away 
more readily until one commences to ask himself if it is advisable to keep 
the land quite free from weeds and well tilled. It undoubtedly does in 
^rv seasons, but when rains like those we have had lately are the order 
it is doubtful. 

The planting of Paspalum in this district appears to make very 
•slow progress. The reason I am unable to give, unless it is that it seems 
to furnish an ideal breeding ground for tick«^. and people arc therefore 
shy of it. Prom what I can gather from those who have any nuantity 
of it growing, and graze animals on Paspalum, in a tick country like this 
they will soon find it necessary to erect dipping tanks. If its cultivation 
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will induce Jurmers to erect dipping tanky it will be a blessing, apart from 
its merits as superior feed over tlie ordinary veld grasses, which are last 
beconung primapally ugongoni (wdre grass). It was fortunate for the 
farmers that the native trouble in this district did not occur earlier, 
it happened at what niight be termed a “slack time.'' The weeding was 
over and it was rather early to plant the late crop for feed purposes. 

We are threatened witli East Coast Eever, which unfortunately 
entered the Colony some time back, it is to be hoped that everybody 
will loyally co-operate with the Veterinary Department, when I feel sure 
it will not spread to any gi’eat extent, and we will be able to get rid of it 
in time. Dtherwise, if we hamper the Department and i)ut obstach's 
ill the way, as I am sorry to notice several seem inclined to do, we are 
going to make it endemic. Loyally co-operating with the vets, probably 
will be inconvenient at limes, i admit, but everybody should bear his 
share and not try to shuffle out when the shoe pinches. 1 regret that 
ai recent public meetings it was decided not to have this district placed 
in quarantine. This district was visited by swarms of locusts some time 
back, which laid their eggs over a large portioji of the district. The 
hoppers are now causing considerable trouble and expense. Farmers 
are energetically poisoning them, but the unoccupied farms are harbour¬ 
ing large swanns. Ifo one is doing anything to kill them. Those who 
are unfortunate in joining unoccupied farms, having rid themselves of 
the locusts, will have these swarms coming over the boundary and })e 
compelled in self defence to attend to them too. Owners of unoccupied 
farms should be made to kill 'he locusts and not be allowed to put it off 
till the hoppers are big enough to travel to adjoining lands, thereby hav¬ 
ing the job done the cheap.^'' 

During last year the Society came to an arrangement for the erec¬ 
tion of a building for storage* purposes in the corner of the show yard 
abutting railway siding, which has been completed. The new 
building has l>een taken full advantage of in the w^ay of storage. 
Debentxires for the erection of the biiilding were taken up chiefly by 
those who are large producers and interested in providing storage close 
to rails, wliich enables them to give prompt delivery and take advantage 
of the market. 

I regret to have to record ihe death of one of the Society's founda¬ 
tion members, in the person of the late Mr. Peter Plett. His removal 
leaves a blank in the Society and the district, another of the old land¬ 
marks gone. He, as you all are aware, was a relative of mine, so it 
would be out of place for me to say anything further in this connection. 
Owing to ihe Show having been abandoned there were not so many 
committee meetings held as iisiial during the year. In conclusion, 

f entlemen, T wish to thank the Committee for its support, especially the 
[on. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, for their txntiring efforts on behalf 
of the Soc'ioty; also Mr. A. W. Cooper for time and trouble taken in 
getting through ihe del)ontiiTes vp storage building. I beg to thank the 
members for having elected me as President, and express the wish that 
some one else be now promoted to the office. The post of President is 
the *^blue ribbon^^ of tlie Society and should move round the membem. 
Its doing so will be an advantage to the Society, as when one man i» 
kept long in an offlee things are sure to get into grooves. 
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liEPOHT for till* four jiiontlis (‘ixliiio- 31si Doreniber, from Ffirin 

MaiisJger, (Joritral Kxjjerimenl Fariiu (’odnrn, to Dirooior of Fxperi*- 
mental, Statiojus:— 

I have the honour to suhmii tlie following report of llic work done,, 
and |»rogr(\<s made on tliis h?*aneh of th(‘ I'arm, for a ]K*riod of four 
mouths ending 31st Deeeiiiher:— 

From tlie l)egiiiJiing of S(*j>temi)er until the dale on wliic'h you ar¬ 
rived lnu;e to assume o(Ii('e, viz., loth Oetoher, atleiilion was being* 
de'oied to the (‘arrying out of Mr: IVarson's final experiment instrue- 
1ii»n- for IhOo-U. Frevions ex{)(*rienee has borne out that unless our 
dtdailed iiistrucdions art* issue<l early in the season (about September) 
I he work be('omes imnu'diately in arriatrs; and, as every farmer kiiows 
too well, when oiu-e this is so, it is ditlieult to bring into line again. In 
view of your appointment having Ikmui eftVeted so lat(‘ in the st‘ason, 
oi)vious]y by the time your instrnetioiis were ready tin' season was well 
advaiieed. It will, therefore, I am sure. Ijc* reasonahly acbjiitted that all 
eoiiremed have been heavily handicapped nndt'r sueli eireiimslaju’es. 
M’ilhin a few days of your arrival instructions were received, and the 
work was put in hand as soon as it was practically convenient. 

At the outv^et it was decided that various maiz(‘ experiments slionld 
he conduct(*d on a more <'xtensive seaj(* than had formerlv boon done: 
and the ground st'le(‘ted for the ])urpose, being Inwond the bonndary 
originally allocated for experinnmts. liad of necessity to hc' survevcd and 
])lortod otr. At date of writing then' are ap])ro\'imately lOi) aer(*s under 
experimental crops, all of wlueii rcipiin* constant attention in the way 
of surface enilivation, weeding. et('.. Avhile at the same time other ero])s 
nn‘ in j»roeess of ])Ianling. On the whole the work has been got fairly 
well in hand, and Intake this opportunity of recording niy a]>])reciation 
e.f the earnest attention and desire the Field Fx])erimenter, staff and 
students alike, have shown to have the work effi('iently done and carried 
through with tlie minimum of delay. 

The rainfall for the period under review has certainly been most 
satisfactory, and has sliowti an increase of 8-9i? inches on the (‘orre>]»ond- 


ing period of last year:— Inches. 

Weptember. 3S0 

October. 4*1 G 

November. G*7t 

December .. 3-71 


Total 


184 : 
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On several (U'easions heavy rainfalls, eaiisin^* danui^i'e by wash 
aroTirifl building's and along roads, have been experienced, but surface 
drains to the extent of 3,o00 yards are now cut; this will prevent any fur¬ 
ther damage in this eonneedion for some time. There has also been 
fionie extensive draining done on the vloi land, which is to he used for 
experimental plots; and, in addition, ex])eriments are being carried out 
in subsoiling, |»artly with a view to reducing wash. The benefit from 
siibsoiling for this pur|iose has already been very marked, though I will 
report more fully on this later on in the season. The temperature has 
been coiiij)aratively uniform throughout, the maximum record being 95^ 
F., while the minimum was F., r(‘<ristered on the vlei in September. 
We have fortunately escaped hailstorms so far, but hot, north winds 
have been prevalent of late. 

On the 25th September ])otatoos were planted on the Manure and 
Distance of Planting sections, in all comprising 76 ydots, the variety 
being TTp-to-date; marked results from the various treatments were in 
evidence on the foliage, particularly so in the case of phosphate manur¬ 
ing, and I have no douht the results when harvested will be interesting 
and educative. 

Algerian and Indian oats were planted on 40 different plots on the 
^27th September. The former variety has made a splendid growth, and 
promises so far to he the best crop of forage yet grown on the Farm; 
it will not he in condition for harvesting for some time, while tlie Indian 
variety, which was planted on the sanje date, is now being harvested. 
It appears to produce a fair body of grain, bnt a scanty return of straw. 

Tabulated results of the actual yields will be furnished at a later 

date. 

Two varieties of rye, viz.. Rye of the Abruzzes and Bye of Naples, 
were planted on the 1st October. The former variety will he ripe in 
about a fortnight, and is one that gives every promise of being worthy 
of a more extended trial, as it gives every indication at present of yield- 
a good sample of grain providing the weather will be favourable for 
•filling and maturing; the latter variety is not yet in ear. Eight plots of 
millet (Prumeniaceum giganteum) planted on the 28th September are 
showing vigorous growth on the manured plots. 

On the Variety Plots, peas, beans, pumpkins and marrow were 
planted on the Ist October, and 130 varieties of potatoes on the 17th 
inst. 

In the kitchen garden, wdiich has recently been considerably ex¬ 
tended, “potatoes, cabbage, caiiliflower, artichokes, asparagus, rhubarb, 
peas, beans, leeks, tomatoes, marrow, melons, celery, lettuce, etc., are 
being grown. 

Between the 12th and 24th November five acres of potatoes were 
planted, the experiments being based upon— 

(a) Ploughing, siibsoiling and surface cultivation. 
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(ft) Cheiniea] rnainiriiig. 

(c) Jnsecticide (Vaporite). 

(d) Kraal niamiring. 

(e) Spraying. 

An area of acres ^vas ])Ianted with mealies on the ‘2Gth November 
for ex})erini(mts on Distance of Planting, tlic (‘flfect of subsoiling, and the 
introdiiction of a bean catch crop on surfa('e wash. The varieties used 
were North American, Hooiu* (^>nnty and Improved Horse Tooth, planted 
in alternate rows, with the object of crossduH'cdijig for selection variety. 
Idiis section has l>emi snrra(-e cultivated twice with the anti-clog weeder. 

Betw(M‘n the 4th and l*;ith of December acres were planted witli 
nicali«‘s for manure ex])erimtmts (chemical and kraal), th(‘ varieties be- 
ijig Karly la‘aniing, hunk's Yellow Dent, and i)() Day Yellow; also in 
alternate rows with a view to cross-br(‘eding and for s(de('ti(i;n varieties. 
This section has been cultivated twice* with the anti-clog wct*(ler. 

On the iDtli D(*('ember an area of 11 acrt*s was planted with 
mealies, varit‘ty Karlv Mastadon, in (-onjunction with a series of 
catch crops to be experimented upon at dilferent dates during the sea¬ 
son. This section has been s\irface cultivated once. A fractional part 
of the work has, therefore, only been done on this portion. 

A Cultivation Section, having an area of 11 acres, was planted with 
mealies (Early Masladon) on the ‘^4th December, a date beyond which 
it is needless to plant mealies with a view to obtaining grain, as the crop 
is then invarialdy destroyed by frost. 

Twt nty-hv(' acr(‘s of mabele, ])lanted on tlie s?8rd Octo])er, have 
provtMl a. failure, constajuently this area will he available for winter 
crops. 

It is to he regretted tlial tlie mangold crop (*ould not be attended 
to an earlier date, but tlie ground has now lieen ]>loiighed, snbsoiled and 
manured, and jilauting will lie ilone iu the (‘ourse of a few days, and, 
if favoured towards the latter end of the season with a continuance of 
the weatluu’ now jirevailing, a satisfactory (Top may yet he grown. 

The working stock are at |>resent in a liealthy condition; tlie num- 
hers on (diargc* at date are J) horses (draught and riding), (> mules iuid 38 
oxen. Tile Militia De])artment has very kindly allowed ns the use of a 
few horses fc^r a short period. They will he very tiseftd for light field 
Mwk, also to th(' students for riding, as hitherto there have not been 
the facilities for that purpose to the extent that I .should have liked. I 
woWd point out that it is necessary to increase our number of work 
oxen, as I consider they are being overworked. The caRualties for the 
"jteriod under review have been— 

1 Horse, died of inflaniTuation of the kidneys. 

1 Horse, died of Biliary Fever. 

1 Mule, Imving a deformed hoof, was handed over to the 
Bacteriological Department, 
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1 Ox, died of tumour on the braiu. 

A great acquisition to the Farm has been the securing of a flock of* 
42 Persian sheep from Cape Colony, 30 lieiug pure bred. These arrived 
on the 10th December: their average live weight, taken on the 29tfr 
instant., was 63tt)S. Tlie majority is lambs and the rest two to four- 
tooth. 

The construction of a dam for tlie water supply of the Farm has 
been (Munpleted and the necessary piping laid, as also the carrying of 
the system into the Scliool of Agriculture, laboratory, kitchen, bath¬ 
rooms and dairy. The waier also been laid on to six paddocks, 
thus rendering them of more service than has previously been the case. 
The blacksmith’s time has been mainly occupied on this work, as also 
in attending to the minor delnils of the ordinary blacksmilhing work of 
Ihe I'arm. He further attends to the shoeing of horses and mules, and 
working the steam engine wlicn necessary. 

Owing to the largo amount of carpentry work of an urgent nature 
to be done, it was found ne(H‘ssary to'em]dov an assistant car])cnter for 
a few w(?eks. The principal work done has l)oen, pulling down the 
original impleimmt, s(‘<‘d and manure !^tor(* on tlie \ hn (wood and iron) 
and utilising the inaterial for the (*onstruction of a laundry for the use 
of the School of Agriculture and a hoiler housi‘ for the dairy hramh. 
Fittings wor(‘ nuvh' for the bedrooms, kitchen and laboratorv in ihe 
School of Agricnlturc*, al«o a large munlicr of bfixcs necessary for the 
Sjirouting of |)otat<»c<. and slu‘e]) shelters have Irani (‘reeded. (kudain 
carpentry work at the Winkle Sprnit Experimental Station has l)(‘en at¬ 
tended to hv the farm carpenter. Attention has also been given when 
necessary to the rcjiairs of imidenumts, etc. Both carp(uitei\and black¬ 
smith devotee specdal attention in their respective branches to the tuition 
of students. 

There arc now 11 studenis on the Farm; they have l)ecoTne familiar 
■vvitli the routine of work, and do the actual manual lalionr, and rc'ceive 
tuition in the field and workshops. I have very imieh ph‘asnre in re¬ 
porting on the general satisfactory ])r(>gress that is Ixnng made by them, 
and on their good conduct. 

The juihlic iiuorcst which is being taken in the Farm is reflected 
by the increasing number of visitors and letters of enquiry. 

ALEXA^^DER RETD, 

_ Farm Manager. 

THE (X)LLEGE. 

Report for the period ending 31st December, 1906, from House Master,. 

School of Agriculture, Oedara, to Director of Experimental Stations. 

On February 12th T took itp my appointment here as House 
Sla.ster, and on April 19th the school was opened. We made a small 
beginning with three students, but since then we have increased steadily 
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till wc now have 14, and 1 have eviTy reason to liope that we sliall have 
.quite ‘^0 bv the time the next session begins in January. Portions of 
two days during tile week have been set apart tor leetures and de¬ 
monstrations, with oet'asional (‘vening le(4ui*es. The rest of the time 
is devoted to prac tieal work in the field and shops. The year is divided 
into two sessions, from August 1st to Decenilxw lotli, and from January 
15th to tiune JOtli. During the remaining two months there are no 
lectures or demonstrations; and llie students are alknved a fortniglit's 
holiday twice a year; hut only liaif are allowed away at a time, in order 
that there may lie always some here to lielp with tlie work of the farm. 

A tennis court has been made, and other games will })robal)ly 
follow. Tliere is no lixerl lime for reereation, but the boys are allowed 
tiling (41* for this ac'C'ordiiig as the work of tin* farm allows. There is also 
a liille Association on the Farm, of which all the boys are members. A 
disused open reservoir is now being converted into a swimming bath. 

An Anglican and a Presbyterian clergyman each visit the farm once 
a month an<l hold service's in the scdiool, ami on the other Sundays I read 
the service mys(4f. 

Tlu* health of tlie hoys has been (‘xcellenl, and their work and con¬ 
duct satisfactory. 

The lectures atul demonstrations are atlmided by all the hoys. 
Owing to the JS'ative Rebellion and the outbreak of K.O, Fever, a start 
was not made with the Veterinary LeelurewS until the end of October; 
moreover, v ery few lectures have as yet been given on general agriculture 
owing to the late Director's resignation and your own recent arrival. 
Appended is a statement of the lectures and demonstrations attended 
during the period ujider review. 

For the pratdieal work the students are divided into tive groups, and 
spend a month at a time at each subject:— 

1. Field Work. —Ploughing, cultivation and })reparation and applica¬ 
tion of manures, seeding, harvesting, etc., in season, and is under the 
supervision of the Farm Manager and h"ield Experimenter. 

2. Dairy Work ,—Feeding and management of dairy stock, milking 
and separating, butter making, etc., and is under the supervision of the 
Assistant Dairy Expert. 

J. Orchard Work ,—liaising nursery stock, planting, grafting, 

budding, pruning, etc., and is under the supervision of the Orchardist. 

4. Carpentry ,—In addition to the ordinary shop work, this includes 
erection of wood and iron buildings, fencing, etc. 

5. Blacksmithing ,—Setting up, handling and repairing of farm im¬ 
plements, farriery, water-fitting and general shop work. 

Instruction is given in the last two subjects by the Carpenter and 
. Engineer respectively, under the supervision of the Farm Manager. 

(Signed) C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 

House Master. 
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OUHKICULFM. 

(A])ril to December, 

L re III rcr, Jhtii on sir a to r. 

FOKKSTHY. 

Conservator of Foresis (once a month) .. Foref^t Officer (once a month). 

FIM II^ CFFruitE. 

Conservator of Forests (once a month) .. Orcliardist (once a month, and 

special demonstrations in season).. 

BOTANY. 

Cons. Forests and Forester (once a month) . . Forc^ster (once a montli). 

HOHTKU LTUKE. 

Cons. Forests and Forester (oiU'c a month) . . Forost<*r (onci' a month). 

Atiiticri/rritAii ciiEjusTifY. 

Analyst (twice a week).Analyst (twice a week). 

It IX A It Y 1»It A ("r] C K. 

A. (lOiile, Milt.tkV.S. (fortnightly) . . A. Oonle, M.K.C.V.S. (fortnightly). 

DAlitY WOKK 

Dairy Expert.Assistant Dairy Expert. 

WENSUKATIOX. 

House Master (fortjjjghtly).'.House Master. 

During the coming session there will be a more complete system of 
lectures and demonstrations, comprising, in addition to the above. Prin¬ 
ciples of Agriculture, Breeding and Management of Stock, Poultry 
Fanning, etc., Entomology and the Destruction of Pests, Farm Surveying 
and Bookkeeping. A detailed syllahus is now in the course of prepara- 
ti<m and will be submitted at an early date. 

WEENEN. 

Quarterly Keporl for period ending 31st December, 1906, from Curator,. 
Weenen Experimental Station, to Director of Experimental Stations. 
Owing to your recent arrival the work for the present season has 
been rather rushed. In spite of this, however, the planting operations,, 
as per instructions received from you, are well in hand, and .1 trust they 
wdll all be completed in time. 

The grading operations on lower end of station will probably be well 
in hand by the end of January, so that the crop of winter w^heat may be- 
planted. This w^ork should be very useful in demonstrating in a prac¬ 
tical manner to the settlers how land should be prepared for handling 
irrigation waters in the most economical manner* 

A very valuable demonstration as to the amount of forage that can 
be grown on one of the f>oorest pieces of land in this settlement haa 
lately been shown on this Station. The piece of land selected for* 
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growing the crop w^as 5 acres in extent, on the upper portion of the 
oloek. The ground w^as seeded- on 23rd April, 1306, and cut on 22nd 
October, 1906, and five follow'ing days. 8e51t)s. of good Algerian seed W'as 
sown to the acre, and as the ground was perfectly dry irrigation had to 
be resorted to to germinate the seed, and, as practically no rain fell dur¬ 
ing growing period, the crop was subsequently irrigated live times. 
2111bs. Ordinary Superphosphate i>er acre was applied, and the yield per 
acre was 2^ tons of dry forage. Coiivsidering the splendid stand of crop 
ihis is a light yield. I consider that this would have been quite three 
ions but. for the fact that the crop wras badly damaged by hail prior to 
cutting, and the greater portion of the forage dried out too much in the 
iiidd owing to failure of labour at a (Titical time. 

Tile tobacco seedlings of live different varieties have made good pn»- 
gross, and will shortly be ready for setting out in the field vacated Iw 
tlu‘ forage. This held has been ploughed up and is in splendid tilth for 
planting. 

The plot of ground intended for drainage tests is being j^repared 
for planting, and will b(i seeded as soon as possible. 

Tlie plot of King Edward Yll. potatoes for testing manures and 
ditferent sizes of sets has been planted, and the crop is just appearing 
aliove ground. A series of plots of local Early Hose potatoes to test 
jiianurcs of different kinds, planted earlier in the season, have made good 
growth, and will be ready to dig in three or four w^eeks' time. The 19 
plots of lucerne planted last jMareli and originally employed for Quantity 
of Water tests, have mnv been changed into a combined Manure and 
(Cultivation testing held. The manures have not yet been applied, but 
the cultivation tests (surface cultivation between the rows) has been in 
operation for some little time, and already results are noticeable. The 
lucerne during the preseml season has suffered from the ravages of cater¬ 
pillars. 1 think it px’obable that this pest w’ill disappear shortly, and 
may not be seen again for several years. 

It is proposed to plant the area of 6 acres between the tobacco held 
and main road with ditferent varieties of millet, and then, wdth the com¬ 
pletion of the planting of the tobacco field, the sowdng of all varieties 
w'hicli I am putting on Row^ C, and the drainage tests, Bow^ F, the block 
will be fairly filled up, wdth the exception of Row' E, and the portions 
to be gi*aded a^nd sown with wdnter wdieat. 

Mr. J. K. Harding's tender for the construction of proposed flue- 
curing tobacco barn has been forwarded to you, also some suggestions 
from Mr. Ow'en Walters of this settlement in regard to construction of 
same. 

The buildings, stock and implements are in good order and condition, 
and a number of ornamental trees have been planted about the former, 
Which wdll, in a year or tw'o, improve the appearance of the ])laoe to a 
considerable extent. F. MePHEESON, Curator. 
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WINKEL SPinilT/ 

<^iiarlt*rly Koport for ])oriocl ending 31st December, 1906, from Curator, 

Wiiikel Spruit Experimental Earin, to Director of Experimental 

Stations. 

Work on tliis Farm during the past three months lias practically 
been (confined to the clearing of hush land in ord(*r to fully carry out 
your maize and paddock feeding ex])eriments. This extra work has some- 
wliat retarded jdanting operations, whicli are now in full swing. Land 
for a eolfee plantation has also been ]>artly cleared, and this work will 
be resumed when labour is available. 

Dealing with the planting as it has been carried out, the tlrst to 
receive attention were the aloes. Two thousand plants of 1^'urt'roea 
Gigantea and one hundred and sixty of Agave Sisalana were planted, 
most of which are now making fair headway. Sugar (?ane as breakwinds 
was also planted around the cotton and libre sections to prevent tlio 
shifting of the soil, which is of a loose, sandy nature. The position of 
these sections is very high, and they are consecjuently greatly exposed 
to the wind from all (]uart(‘rs. ' 

'Tobacio planting was then pro(*eeded with, and this, T am sorry to 
ustato, lias, proved a failure owing to the <foniinuous strong winds })re- 
xalent oii the Coast at this time of the year. Out of 10,000 plants irans- 
planted only about 10 per cent, survived. This destruction could be 
prevented in future sejasons liy very early or late planting, or by the early 
planting of maize as breakwinds, meteorologicnl returns lending to 
prove that the months of Js'ovember. December and January are more 
subject to strong winds and storms than the two preceding and two 
following months. 

The old Arrowroot (Distance of J^lanting) Section previously set 
.aside for Havana tobacco has been planted with Boone County maize, 
which is growing well. 

Kraal and chemical manures have been spread and ploughed under 
•on the Potato Section and the seed ])lanted, the work being completed on 
December loth. On the same date from S to 9,45 p.m. 2-58 inches of 
rain fell, causing washouts all over the Farm, and resulted in the com¬ 
plete disappearance of the potatoes planted, only three sacks being 
eventually recovered from the cane, bush and silt, which were replanted* 

No. 1 pig paddock has been planted with pea nuts, and sections 
formerly planted with Dar-es-Salem cotton, lucerne, pea nuts, peas, 
kidney beans, soy beans and cow peas have all been turned into one sec¬ 
tion and planted with Boone County maize. 

The rainfall for the past six months has been heavy, over 21 inches 
being recorded. Only -28 points of this fell in July and August, the 
halance of 21 inches failing during the latter four months. Weeds are 
Rowing profusely, and with my limited supply of labour it is almost 
impossible to cope with them. Since writing the above, this place was 
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visited with juiotlier sIddji, over 1 iiu-li falling’ in about an hour. This 
has washed out the mealies I'veshl}^ [»lanted on the old eoAV pea section, 
besides again washiiig out the potatoes. 

The stock are all in s])lendi(I ('ondition, and labour supph^ plentiful. 

W. d OH AX SEN, 

Manager. 


East Coast Fever. 


EXPKl.’lENOE OF EHODESIA. 


The 1‘ollowing is a letter from the Chief Veterinary Surgeon^ Ehodesia, 
Mr. rl. M. Sinclair, F.li.C.\'.S., to the Principal A'eterinary Surjreon of 
Natal, Mr. S. 11. Woollatt, K.E.C.V.S.:— 

Sir,—in reply to your letter of the 18th instant re Coast Fever. 

Whim the disease first apj)eared in Ithodesia I was away at Kim¬ 
berley on Rinderyiest work; afterwards 1 went Home on long leave, so 
that I was not in touch with its very rapid s])read over a large portion 
of this territory, and 1 can only speak with any confidence on its progress 
fiiiice August, 11)01, when .1 came here to act for Mr. Gray when he went 
on leave, succeeding liim in March, 1005, when he went to the Trans¬ 
vaal. 

The a])proximate mortality to clate is as follows:— 


Year ending 01st March, 1002. 12,761 

Year ending Ol^t March, 1003 16,270 

Year ending 31st March, 1004 . 3,530 

Year ending 31st March, 1005 . 361 

Year cjuling 31st March, 1006 . 732 

1st A]>ril to 31st October, 1906 . 191 


ToU\\ . 33,845 


The number given for year ending March, 1905, represents a period 
of eight months only; the records for the other four are not available. 

I attach schedule showing monthly mortality since September, 1904. 

I do not think that anyone will deny that the rapid spread of the 
disease during the years 1902-03 was due chiefly to transport oxen. The 
disease vent right through the country^ by the main transport road, 
Umtali to Salisbury, Salisbury to Bulawayo, and from this trunk line to 
various centres on either side. The greatest losses occurred amongst 
transport oxen and on farms adjoining infected roads and the large in¬ 
fected centres of distribution, viz., TTmlali, Salisbury, Gwelo and Bula- 

WYO. 
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It will be seen from the table above given that the disease showed 
a marked decline during the year 1904, due, in my opinion, to the fact 
that most of the transport oxen had suoeuiubed. In fact, at this time 
there were practically none but salted cattle on the infected roads. The 
disease was, howeNcr, lingering and spreading slowly in the various in- 
fecled districts; these will be seen on the attached schedule. Towards 
the end of 1904 general regulations were promulgated prohibiting as 
far as possible all movement oi' cattle. Practically no movement was 
allowed except for slaughter purposes, and for mining purposes within a 
radius of 10 miles of mines. In the eastern part of Mashonaland we 
had to allow a limited amount of transport for supplies to places difficult 
of access, such as Melsetter and Inyanga. Although the disease was 
not spreading to any great extent at the time these regulations were 
promulgated, 1 am certain tliey have been very largely responsible for 
]>ieventing the spread of infection to clean areas during the last two 
years. As a matter of fact, during this period we have not had more 
than half-a-dozen outbreaks on jirevioiisly clean veld. 

After these regulations had been in force for some time it was 
L'ound iJuii infection was being kept alive by calves, and provision was 
made for the enclosure of all calves on infected farms and other centres, 
such as commonages. This proved of the greatest benefit, and during 
the last two years large numbers of calves have been reared in Umlali 
and Salisbury by dairy men. When these were weaned they were re¬ 
moved by wagon to oleafii veld, with the result that the Salisbury and 
Umlali Commonages are now perfectly clean. Various farms have been 
C'leansed by the same metliod. Of course, on fhese infected centres all 
the adult cattle were salted, and no raw cattle were allowed to be 
brought to them until at least twelve months from the last case of 
dis< ase. The adoption of this system has resulted in the eradication of 
the disease in many centres where infection had been lingering for two 
and three years. 

Your information that in certain districts ail the cattle died except 
those belonging to farmers who were able to fence is correct to a very 
limited extent. When 1 tell you that to-day there are not ten farms 
in Khodesia entirely fenced you will understand that the number of 
cattle saved by this means cannot be very large. The best object lesson 
we had as to the beneficial results of fencing was at the Springs farm^ 
Bulawayo. The owner, Col. Napier, fenced early, and although the 
disease broke out all around him he never lost a single beast from Coast 
Fever. A few others were able to save their cattle by fencing, notably,, 
the Matabele Beefs and Estates Coy. and the Central Estates Coy., both 
very large cattle-owners. Had fencing been generally resorted to as a 
preventive measure in the early days of the disease, I am positive that 
scores of farmers who suffered very heavily would never have lost a. 
beast. 
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l^ossibly some refereiiee may be intended to two areas fenced in. 
jMatabeleland for the ])uriK)se of dealing with infected cattle- At 
Mzingvvane native cattle had been dying at various kraals for upwards of 
years. We fcmced in about ten thousand acres of clean veld, several 
miles away from the infected area, and removed all the cattle from the 
infectt^l area to the fenced-in area. The system first practised by you 
was adopted in the removal of thes<i cattle, and since their removal not 
a single case of C^)ast J^\*\er has oc(rurrc<l amongst them. The second, 
feme was erecded at the Fiugoe Loeatioji. For varions reasons it was 
impossible to remove these eattle to (dean veld, so wc fenced in the whole 
of tin‘ infected area. Tin* disease gradually died out, assisted by mov¬ 
ing the eattle from phu-e t(» place within the area, and it is now more 
than eighterii mojiths since a death froin Coast Ft‘ver has oeevirrcd at 
this centre. In tJiis. ease our object in fencing was not to save the 
Fiiigoe cattle, lull to ]>revent tli<‘ disease spreading to adjacent herds,, 
and wc aeomplished our object. 

We have satisfactorily dealt with various lots of infected eattle by 
removing llnan to el(‘aii veld without fencing, (‘very care being taken to 
j>r(‘vent eattle getting on to tin* infetded area until we are satisfied that 
it is clean, and we ho])e by d(*aling with any fresh outbreak on these 
lines to eventually (‘radicate tlie disease from the whole territory. You* 
will understand that we have excellent facilities for carrying out a 
Jiieasun* like this. 1 refer to the large (‘hnin areas we have on which: 
there are at jin^sent vunw few cattle. 

Witli regard to dipping. When the disease was spreading through 
this country tanks wi'iv enuded at varions centr(*s along the transport 
jom(‘s, but most of these have been Iving idle since the movement of 
(attic was jirohiluted. At Umtali, Salisbury and Bulawayo the tanks 
Imve been kept going for tlie ])iirpose of dipping C‘Oinmonage and' 
slaughter (‘attle. Few farmers have been able to erect tanks. A few 
did when the disease aiijieared amongst their eattle, hut 1 do not think 
the fortnightly immersion pimdised resulted in any apprecialde diminu¬ 
tion of the ultimate mortality. l)i])])ing would undoubtedly prove a 
most excellent jirevcmtive measure if universally practised in any district 
or province, but when once the disease ajipears there is, in my opinion, 
only one thing to do, viz., remove the eattle to clean veld. 

1 shall be very ])leased to give yon any further information in my 
power, —Yours faithfullv, 

J. M. SINCLAIR. 


Salisbury, S>6th Novinnber, 1900. 


It is not generally known that anyone attending to bees may escape many stings 
by first thoroughly washing their hands, then rubbing them all over with a little pure 
beeawax. This prevents any odour from the bands l^ing noticed by the bees. The 
^nt from beeswax attracts a bee's attention very strongly, and seems to deprive^ 
it of any exhibition of hostility or bad temper. 
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Marvellous Poultrym 


The I'ollowiiig is extracted from a Cliieaga newspaper:— 

Elkton, Md., Oct. —In a poultry yard near here is a hen that is 

‘isonsidered to be a freak. She can play the piano. 

It all happened when the hen tiew into the parlour of the farm- 
■house and landed on the ivory keys of the instrument which, of course, 
gave forth a few discordant notes. At lirst the chicken was greatly as¬ 
tonished, but in a little while slie grew accustomed to the sounds and 
liked the effect. 

It then became a common thing for the hen to perch on the 
window while the daughter of the house was taking her lessons and in¬ 
tently listen to the iiiusic. By and by the fowl tried a few notes Imr- 
self, and finally, to the surprise of all, she ran the scale. 

That settled it. The hen, called Bache, started out on an artistic 
career, and to say that she has succeeded puts it mildly. She is really 
wonderful. 

In the heavier compositions* she is a failure, but in the lighter works, 
and especially in si)rightly airs, she surpasses. Her range, of course, 
must be limited by the width of her claws, but even this handicap is 
partly overcome by the clever use of her wings in jumping from one 
-octave to another. 

Wildwood, jS'. J., Oct. 20 ,—It is a pity the lightning bug season is 
at an end, for scepti<!*al persons will not be able to verify the truth of 
•John ShaefTer's statement that by feeding hens lightning bugs you can 
induce them to lay illuminated eggs. 

Mr. Shaeffer, during the height of the lightning bug season, gave 
two hens nothing else to eat, and he declares that each day he got two 
«6ggs of sixteen-candle-power strength. 

By varnishing the eggs he has preserved their strength, and he be¬ 
lieves the longer these glowing eggs are kept the stronger they will grow. 

By painting them red, blue or green he found that he could get as 
many different coloured lights, and most beautifxil effects could be got 
by stringing them in festoons. 

He thinks that if lightning bugs are fed to ostriches lights large 
enough for automobile lamps can be had. 

Fullerton, Mo., Oct. 20.—The craziest rooster in all Missouri is 
-owmed by Walter Lynne, residing near here. It is acting as if it were 
..an automobile and is creating havoc among the flock. 

This rooster no longer crows at dawn, but by assiduous association 
with a few geese it has acquired a lovely ^^honk, honk,^^ and practices 
i:his on all occasions. 

At times it starts at one end of the barn-yard and, giving a warning 
.alarm, rushes through the rest of the chickens, bowling them over right 
and left. 

A few days ago Mrs. Lynne left a can of kerosene on the back porch^ 
and within ten minutes the rooster was doing its best to drink up the 
atuff, undoubtedly with the object of acquiring the gasoline smell. 

It is also developing an ^‘auto face." 
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►Salem, Va*, Oct. 20 .—Miieli syiiipathy is expressed for Aunt Mary 
Fitzpatrick, whose entirt* 'flock oJ* chickens has been tampered with by 
some unfeeling wretch to the end that they are laying poached eggs. 

It is almost certain that for jiionths the chickens have been fed on 
cayenne pepper and tahasc-o sauce, which sizzles the internal department 
of, tlic chickens. 

So great is thi< heal that the feathers on the fowls are quite 
scorched at the ends and ih(‘ skin appears })arboilcd. 

As this 11o('k was almost the sole sii]j])ort of ]\Irs. Fitzpatrick, kind 
neighi)ours luivc l)e<‘n buying rlie eggs from her. But even a steady 
dii*! of this sort palls in time, ^Uid the i]ihal)itauts are ])raying for (-old 
woather. when it is tlmughl th(‘ tem])eralnre of the bens will be redueed. 


A CaWe Show of OiOm 


It was, says the Globi\ l.ondon, in one of its turnover'* articles, on the 
morning of the memorable 13th of May, 182T, that Mr. Pickwick, takhig 
a comprehensive view of the locality from his bedroom window, found 
“(ioswell-street at his feet. (Joswell-street on his right liand, Goswell- 
street extending on Itis left, and the opposite side of Goswell-street over 
rlie way.** Wo are not told whether this extensive panorama included 
the premises honourably known as ‘^Sadlerks Yard, Goswell-streeF\; but 
liere, a hiuidred years ago, was field the show of the Smithiield Club. 
That this was on a niucli humbler scale than that which has long been 
a popular event both foi* town and country is necessarily iinydied by the 
site selected. But tlie limited cliaracter of the show is brought home to 
us more fully by tiu' fact that the proprietor of Sadler's A"ard paid 50 
guineas to the elvib, for which modest sum he was to provision rdl the 
animals exhiliited, and lo receive in turn all tlie money paid for ad¬ 
mission. It is not, liowT'ver, in mere point of extent that the sliows 
divided by a hundred ytuirs are so strikingly different. It was in 1800 
that the first dulilia was exl)ibit<‘d in Kngland, and the variations be¬ 
tween that single-rayed flower and the present pomjxnis representatives 
of the family are hardly greater than those showm by Britisli cattle in the 
same jieriod. At the lieginning of the last century old views ami old 
methods of hreediiig, rearing, and feeding still widely prevailed. The 
farmers of the West of F.ngland loved '‘a snug tight bullock, with a stout 
frame of bone to build Ih^sli and fat upon, and a good thick hide to keep 
out the cold and wT‘t**: hut the main consideration was that such animais 
^^•ost little or nothing in keeju" With the result, that some of our beef 
was often fairly describable as *^M)laek and coarse-grained as horse¬ 
flesh.” 

All cattle shows are presumably held to demonstrate the force of 
the proposition that the proof of the ox is in the eating: and from this 
point of view the ‘‘lead" long given by tlie Smithfield Club has worked 
wonders. There is beef—and beef in o\ir oavh day: but the difference 
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between the Knglish beef of even a century ago and the pick of our 
present markets would certainly astonish the valiant diners at either 
^.»d of that historic vista. Too many of the cattle of the former period 
were leggy, throaty, large-boned, and (coarse, though the ‘‘square, beefy 
Dutchman'’ had already been imported to become the basis of our future 
shorthorns. But it was j)ot until 1S03 that such an advance was shown 
in this breed as to warrant the Club in awarding a prize to the “best 
shorthorir’; a class vvhicli, to-day, is ])erhaps the most numerous and 
popular in the kingdom. Kveii the nanj(‘s of most of the old breeds once 
in vogue are now forgotten: but their defects were so palpable that tliey 
might have been—as some doubtless w’ere—the lineal (h^seendants of tlie 
animals of the Middle Ages. The old Liucolnshire c'.attle wen* (‘oar^e, 
and ‘Milty,” while the Clamorganshires were what was llieu known as 
“clod<ly.” The Holderness breed were ])erhaps the worst-slia])ed cattle 
in this island; ‘‘long, gaunt, deep oareascs, witliout adequate substance; 
standing upon high stilts of the eoarest timber: slow feeders, never fat, 
and the flesh excessively coarse.” Even the once* favoured Pembroke ox 
was too leggy, but lie matured early, and inherijed tin* then es])ecial]y 
valuable quality of being able to “stand his drift.’' By wl)ieb West- 

■ country phrase was meant the" ability to make long journeys witliout 
too much exhaustion, a point in the old economy of cattle raising—and 
•especially of catth* “showing”—which no one concerned in the industry 
could afford to disregard. For a lierd had often to travel scores and, 
•occasionally, hundreds of miles, so that “constitution” was an essential 
factor ill the animals u])on which the country tlien depended for its roast 
beef. Scott speaks oT the cattle whicli the Highland drovers used to 

■ conduct from far Loehabar to Lincolnshire, a feat which perhaiis only 
those (-hiefs among herdsmen could have aceomidished. Tt was to this 
necessity of travel that the old complaint of “legginoss” was perhaps 
mainly due; the breeder not feeling free to cultivate size and shapeliness, 
without r€*ierenee to the strength of leg and liodily ('onstitiition necessary 
in an animal in which these qualities were so often tested. 

But most differences tend ultimately towards compromise. Tf our 
ancient beeves had to “stand their drift/^ we are yet assured that a not 
too fatiguing journey improved the quality of their meat. The reason 
given is, that a fair amount of travel on foot causes the fat to incor¬ 
porate more intimately with the lean, and the muscle itself to become 
more tender. “Such meat acquired a softer, marrow-like consistency, 
and w'as doubtless more digestible than the robust, hard fibred 
flesh which reaches town, without the slightest exertion, by rail.'” 
'This may he looked at either as a counsel of perfection, or as a 
* carping criticism, according to the point of view. Of course, an 
immense advance in the character of our cattle had been made even be¬ 
fore the inauguration of railways; hut it has also been going on ever 
•eince; and a stalled ox of even half-a-century ago would probably make 
a poor appearance by the side of one of our’latest prize-winners.* The 
latter may sometinjcs strike us as unwieldy, and perhaps overfed, 
while their vast bulk is not without a touch of the nathetic. And, of 
course, they are groomed and attended as becomes their dignitv, and the 
-weighty issues depending. In a word, they have been sedulously brought 
:to that high state and condition which is commonly spoken Of the “pink 
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Co-Operation. 

M ])erfe<:tion/' As eoinpared witli such an exhibition as this, the cattle 
gatherings of old—whether at slunv, fair, or market—imist have ))rc- 
sented a meagre and bedrat'-^led a])|»earanee. But like its modern conii- 
terpart, tlie old show mu'cssarilv re])resente(l the ('onditions of country 
and afrriciiltural lile wliicli then obtained. And this practically means 
the before, and after, of the railway system. The one signified the 
drover, and the droser's (h>g, and vast herds of w’eary, hoof-sore cattle, 
limping painfully oinvard from onc‘ centre to anotlHO-. The other in¬ 
volves more cennplex considerations; hut on the whole, the jdiilosopher 
at tlie cattle^ show may comem])lat(‘ Aviih ‘;ati<faclion the great strides 
.already made in tiie interminalile march of im])rovement; and dismiss 
without ri‘gret the good old limes w'hen any such gathcTing was ahvays a 
.rough, a.nd sometimes a |»ainful, exhibition. 


Go-O/terailon . 

EXTRACT FIK)M Mh’. (’llA^IHEICLAIX'S TARIFF COMMISRK'llSi, 
A'OLUME 3, ]{KP()irr OF THE ACiRICULTlTRAL COMMITTEE. 

The evidem^e recauved in rc'gard to co-operation and marked organisation 
3ndi(*ates liow little has been done in the way of serious and systematic 
co-operative organisation in (ir(*al Britain, thongii in Ireland, as dicuvn 
in the evidence of the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, the process has 1 ceii marked. It would seem that, wdiero 
agricultural co-operation has been a success in Great Britain, it has been 
chiefly in the pnrcdiase of farmers’ supidios, and witnesses from Wilt¬ 
shire, Somerset, Leicestershire, Cheshire. Staft'ordsliire. T.ancashire and 
other countries suggest the large field there is for its existence. tn 
Worccstevshire and Staffordshire witnesses say they gain 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent, by the co-operative buying of their iiu]dements, seeds, 
manures and feeding stuffs, and the benefits arising from the o])erations 
of the West Norfolk Manure Co. are specially referred to in the evidence 
from the Eastern countries. Befcrence is also made in the evidence to 
other co-operative and farmers’ supply associations which enable farmers 
to obtain manures, feeding stuffs and implements on more advantageous 
terms than would otherwise be secured, but outside Ireland there is 
little evidence of the systematic adoption of co-operative principles as 
understood in countries which are our chief competitors in agricultural 
produce. 

The evidence of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society shows 
that in co-operative creameries there is a membership of nearly 100,000 
people, mostly heads of families, so that half a million of persons in 
Ireland may be said to be directly interested in this branc^h of co¬ 
operation alone. So indispensable is co-operation deemed by this Society 
<(which itself has been so largely instrumental in promoting the eo- 
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operative movement in Ireland on its present lines) that the Secretary 
states it as his opinion that without it the Land Purchase Act cannot 
be permanently successful. He says:—is very little use for the 
State to put people in possession of the land and to change their annual 
rental to an annuity, even if that annuity is considerably less than the 
amount of the rent which they used to pay, unless they at tlfe same time 
place these people in a position to buy the raw materials for the industry 
at bedrock prices and to sell their produce to the greatest advantage. 
If that is not done, the mere creation of a peasant proprietary among 
these small men may prove to be something else than an unmixed bless¬ 
ing. Without co-operation among these small men the peasant pro¬ 
prietor in a few years will be in as bad a plight as when he was a tenant 
farmer.’’ Ci'eainery dairying is on the increase in Ireland, as it pays 
better than llie ordinary system of dairying on non-co-operative lines 
under which each farmer makes his own butter and has to find a market 
for it. The approximate Milne of the annual output of tne co-operative 
creameries in connection with the Irish Agricndtnral Organisation 
Society is stated to amount already to between £1,500,000 and £‘2,000,000. 
‘^Wo arc now." observes the SetTetary of the Association, “gradually 
coming to the point where we can apply co-operative ineihods to prac-^ 
tically evej'v branch of the agricultural industry, and with great ^lU'cess 
in particular to tlie marketing for agri(*iillural produce. W(‘ have 
solved the problem in butter, wo are solving it in eggs, but when you 
come to deal with grain, for instance, the sale of barley to either mal- 
sters, the brewers, or distillers, you find that, a very difficult matter.^^ 
The evidence shows the'improvement in the quality of the butter which 
has resulted from the action of the creaineries, to which the farmer 
simply delivers the fresh milk, taking away the .separated. ^Nor are the 
advantagc‘s (‘onfined to qnaliTV only, for whereas under the old system, 
3 gallons of average milk yielded ilb. of butter, now the average is Ht>. 
of butter from 2 l-3r(] gallons. The butter is made ryuh sold at the 
creameries at a cost of about 7.s. a cwt. Creameries have been estab¬ 
lished either in (connection with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society or independently, in all parts of Ireland, a.s .shown by the reports 
of witnesses in Cork, Tipperary, Kilkenny, Poucgal, Antrim, London¬ 
derry, etc. Agricultural co-operation in general has been more ex¬ 
tensively adopted in the South of Ireland than in the North. 

Btit though systematic co-operation for the sale of produce, as well 
as the purchase of farmers’ requisites, has been so little adopted in the 
United Kingdom outside Ireland, the evidence shows how many districts 
there are in the various parts of the country in which farmers realise 
tile need of the adoption of methods wdiieh are proving so sucoessful in 
Ireland and other agricultural countries. One difficulty which is again 
mentioned in the evidence as standing in the way of the ei^tension of co¬ 
operative buying is the want of ready money on the part of the farmers. 
A Wiltshire witness says:—^‘We carried on for 15 years a co-operative 
business, turning over from £30,000 to £40,000 a year, but, owing to 
farmers being so short of money, it fell through/^ and similar evidence is 
given by other witnesses. Other evidence as to the failure of co-opera¬ 
tion may be classified under three heads t—(l) Bare statements of the 
fact that, co-operation in a certain district has been tried and had failed. 
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Tliid cvideiice comes from districts as far apart as LiucolnshirC;, Xortli- 
amptonshire, Londonderry^ (ialway and Lanark. (2) Tlie evidence of 
witnesses which lav the blame of failure on bad management. (3) The 
evid(*iic(*, also from widely separated districts, of witnesses who attribute 
tailurc to tlie diiliculty of getting fanners to combine. One witness 
says:--Society failed from want of sn))])ort from the farmers/^ 
Anotlier:—'\\s to co-operation amongst farmers in my district in baying 
and >elling, you (-annol get tlicm to, 1 am sorry to say.’' A third wit- 
lu'ss says:—*'3'lu‘ farnKus in rny neighbourhood will eever unite." A 
Bedl'ordsliire fanner says:—‘‘TI jc Board of Agriculture have boon try¬ 
ing to got some 2tt of the gardeners on oiu* of the small estates to 
amalgamate and s(*nd tlieir produce to London logether, but have given 
it iij) in disgust ; tin* men did not ap]>reciale their efforts.*' 

Some Knglisli wil!i(^sse> as<(n‘l tliat Avhile co-o]»erat ion may la* 
henelicial f(n* small farmers tlu* larm* farmer laiys and sells in siilh- 
ciently largo quantities to be able to gei equally "ood tenn^ as wf)nld br* 
granted to any (-o-operafive body. The evidence ind(*ed shows that in 
{lu‘ opinion of wilnosses tin* advantagi* of (-(»-oo(M*alion is s])(‘^-ia11y 
marked in llie <‘as(‘ of small lioldings. '^Die Irish .\gricullnral Organisa- 
t'on Society, for instance, is confident that ‘Svhen small farmers learnt 
the advantag(‘ of c(»-o|)(‘rnling. tlu-v would very '<0011 ioin, tind llum by 
r cans of llieir .societies the Assoeiation would b(‘ able to git reforms 
l arried out more quickly. Out of some 500,000 farmers in Ireland, we 
have 200,000 who live on holdings of between 1 and 15 acres. Btit it 
is to tliese very small men Aybom you would hardly dignify by the tille 
of farmers fliat our (‘o-operntive work has i>eon so boneiicial. It is 
only by assoidation with Ins neighbours tlint the small holder can ■|)os- 
sibly ho]m to gel for liis ]n’odnee on the market anything like a reason¬ 
able j)rieo.’' 

The (‘videiti'C indicates tlie bemtit deriv(*d from (*o-on(‘ration in 
eoin]>eting foreign countries. The co-operative system of irollaml, for 
instance, enables Dutch farmer'^ to make butier of a nuiforiu ()uality and 
juit it on the market to mon* a<lvanlage ilian can the English farmer. 
In Franci*, co-operative marketing by small holders, and particularly llie 
small fniit-gr()wors, is largely practised. “Trench veirotables and fruit/’' 
before ('oining here, are c'?*aded by the dealer, so (bat on leaving ln‘s 
hands, it is no longer the mixed prodnee of B and C, but uniform, and 
(he individual fruit grower’s interest in the prodnee is absolntelv lost.” 
This method, lunvever, can onlv be carried out wl'.en small jrrowers sell 
their crops outrigld to the dealers on tlie s]>ot. Several witnesses 
extol the Danish systcmi of eo-oimration as regards meat and dairy pro- 
duee, and, referring to attempts which liave been made io establish 
larg-e eo-operativi^ baeon-miring^factories on the lines of tliosi* in Ben- 
mark, it is pointed out that, so long ns wo keep to our pri'sent system, 
v:o eannot hope to compete with the foreign farmer. Other evidence 
show'-s that "Danish farmers keep a larger stoek of rows and nigs por aiTo 
than any other eountrv and that the pigs are turned into bacou at the 
least possible cost, as the fanners have their own dairies aiul slangbter- 
Imnses in every district within easy roach of tlm farm. Ilins lessening 
, oo'^t and imomoting nniformitv of quality. 
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insects of Germsn East AMeSm 


By H. V. P. BEKKNSBEii(?, Office of the Goveriiiiieiit Eiitomologipt. 

ifoTWiTHSTANDiNU the fact that Natal belongs to another zoo-geographi- 
cal region tlian the above-named, it seems to me in reading through the 
^‘^Eeports of the Entomologist of the Kaiserl. Biologische Landwirth 
schaft]i(*he Institiit at Amani, G.E.A./’ that they have in that country 
many of the pests common to Natal. Therefore it may he interesting 
for the readers of this Journal to become acquainted with some of them, 
the more as they, not being known yet as pests here, may become so 
when certain plants are cultivated. 

The Plague-locust—which is not the same as in Natal—does as much 
damage as, if not more, than our Red-locust. A small green or sometimes 
greyish insect belonging to the same family and named Comcphnhif^ 
nitidulus Scop, often destroys the whole ric^e (*rop, eating the oars ajid 
damaging them in such a way that it does not even pay the cost of labour 
to reap the rice afterwards. Zonoeerus elegans Tlmnh, the totofiana of 
• Natal, seems fo do much damage to plantations of coffee, cotton and 
castor-oil plants, and to (cultivation g(*]H?rally. The gardeners in Natal 
know what a trouhlesome^nsect this is and lu>w ditTiculi it is to safeguard 
their young as well as their older plants against this disagreeable pesi. 
Hand-picking in tlu* early morning, wlum the insc('ts are ^^iill sluggish 
and can easily l)e gatlu^ro'd in a bucket of u-atcr on the top of which a 
thin layer of })arafKn is spread, is recommended as the only effi(neni. 
remedy to get rid of them. Birds and predacious insects will not atlaclc 
them, because when touched they eject from the hack a nauseous yellow 
liquid, whi(*h is said to cause inflammaiion on the muc^ous membrane of 
sensitive collectors. 

Chrotogonus hemipterus Schaum.y another loeustid, is a small species, 
earth-coloured, and therefore difficult to detect. It also does a great 
•deal of damage to young vegetables and seedlings. Fowls, which were 
allowed to mn free in the gardens, kept this pest down to a reasonable 
limit. This hopper is also found in Natal and is well known to amateur 
gardeners. 

The cotton plant is the host of many insects, some of which are 
great pests and often destroy whole crops. A caterpillar of a small 
moth—a species of Gelechia —attacks the cotton-bolls, destroys the seeds 
and probably pupates inside them. As a remedy the bolls were exposed 
on corrugated iron sheets to the sun which killed the worms. Experi¬ 
ments with lamps to attract the moths at night tjme gave unsatisfac¬ 
tory results, Fiirtliermore, n passing the cotton through the ginning-' 
machine, great numbers of caterpillars were destroyed or injured, so that 
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they died afterwards; hut siieh as werC'iirside th(‘ seeds es('a])i‘d uninjured, 
wli-cli indicates llial the ])est can be carried in the seed. 

Aiiotlior small moth, a Pyralid. cuts tin* cotton leaves from two 
sides am] rolls tlumi tlien to^etluT, tixin^^ them with a few silk stitelies. 
'Jliis moth was i(l(mti(U‘d as the eoiton-leaf rollc‘r, known scientifically 
as Syh’fflii nndtHhivnjus Guen. Tin* damap; done is not of so much im¬ 
portance, as tln^ inscid nev(*r altat'ks t!ie ilowt'rs or tlie bolls, !)iit restricts 
its work to the leaves, whiedr dry u|* and then hanu’ down vertically, 
givinu’ tile plant a c-itlun- sickly appcaramac When the caterpillars ha\e 
pii])riU*<l in these* same* rolls tin* plant will soon rec-over, and no grc'at 
damag“ rc'snlts. duly was lire prini(*]ral immtli in whicli they occ'urred. 
S(jiieexing (he (‘atcn'pillar-' and. tin* j)n)-:ie in tlnir slndte:*- given a^ a 
remedy. 

In the l)nrl)an Mnsc*nm ^'(dl(*ction oj‘ imiths a lew sp(*('inn*ns of tins; 
Pyi*alid are pr(‘sc‘nt, lahell(‘d “caught in \atal at lamp-light:" Tlin<, 
there may he some jU’ohability of it iHaamiing a p{‘st in tin* c-otton- 
growing districts. Mr. John ivirkman ohserv(*d last year in his eotion 
fields at Ksperanxa a dir1y-gr(‘enish eater[)illar. which disfigured the 
cotton leaves in a similar manner, attacking the* plants in March. 
d*he moth, which was reared from eat(‘r])illars, is a yellowish 
(Tcature witlt brown, dark mottled bases of the forewing and a golden 
sheen over wings and body, and named Polygranwiodes s(dH'lialis (hun\ 
Tlte leaves which accompanied the caterjhllars as a supply of f(K>d 
showed niiju?s made by scjne small leaf miner, and nitimaiely a very tijiy 
moth emerged from them. 

d'lu* c'aterpillar of the vine-liawkmotli (Chaerarawpa celerio Linn.) 
and another of an c‘mj»eror-moth (Saturnid) destroyed a whole plantation 
of cotton ]iear Dar-es-salam. Both these gc*nera being represented by 
many species in Xatal, it will be advisable to look ont for their appear¬ 
ance in cotton fields. 

Hawkmoths' larvae are easily recognisable by the long horn on the 
last segment, and satnrnid caterpillars by rows of bristly spines all over 
the body. Hand-picking is the recommended remedy. 

The tops of the younu shoots of the cotton plant are attacked by 
Eanas insulana Btisd. (of the Family yoetuidar and Snb-family 
Nnciuinae), the larva of wdiich bores into them and canses them to wilt 
and die. The niotb is very variable, light green forewings and Avhite 
hindwiugs, forewings often with a brownish band. In Egypt this moth 
is considered the worst ])est of the cotton plapt. In Natal it comes 
frequently to the light, and its caterpillars feed on the seed bolls of 
Hyliseus. There are some more representatives of the same genus in 
Natal, and it is very probable that the moth will take to cotton if oppor¬ 
tunity offers itself. 

The Bed Bollworm (Gelechia gossypiella Sannd,) does injury also to 
the cotton-bolls. As yet I am not aware of its presence in Natal, 
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Pieking and Imrriing the bolls is given as the only suecessfnl remedy. 

Of the bug t'ainily, or mention is made of a red-bng 

(Dj/Mhrcus), a ruindsonH‘ imsect. which occurs also in Natal, then of 
Oxffcarenus Irf/aJinipennis Costa as a doubtfully injurious insect, and of 
CaUidf'a rnfopictu 117/*. and of Dysderrns snpersiiliosus F., from Tabora. 
The latter bug has been cauglit at Malvern, Natal. 

Jassidae (leaf-hoppers), which are also found plentiful on other 
forms of cultivation, do not appear to do much damage. A small green 
cicada abundant on cotton and castor-oil plants in German East Africai 
is probably the sam e as the one which was rej>orted fron\ St anger Ex¬ 
perimental Farm as doing harm to cotton; but, on cIoscm* ins])ection, it 
appeared that other influences were responsible for the hann done. The 
same cicada was also present in the cotton fields at Esperanza and TJm- 
zinto. Being a native of this country and being found i)lentifully in 
grasses and wild growths, it is easy to understand that they abound in 
cotton fields surrounded by grass, e.specially near water. 

Snout-beetles (Cnrvllionidae), leaf-eating beetles (Chrjisoinrlidar and 
Halt kid a a), and two s])eeies of leaf-eating ladybirds (Epilarlina) were 
found to do little damage to the foliage. 

All these beetles are represented by allied species in Natal. Two 
further insects of the same order are mentioned as injuring the cotton 
seeds*; these are Tenehroidcs mnuritanicus Linn, and Tribojiam rnnfasnrn 
Vuv. Cotton seed is alsp attacked by a tiny moth of the family Tineidae; 
the injuries are veiy important, as they appeared by thousands in the 
stored seed bags. S\ibmerging the bags for twenty-four hours in salt 
water has proved successful. Quick drying afterwards is essential to 
prevent the immediate germination of the seed. The tnm layer of salt 
on the seeds seems to proser\ e them from further attacks of the insect. 
Aphis and mites (tlie latter deforrniiig the tops in a similar way as the 
former), termites and millepedes, damaging yoang and half-grown ])lants, 
are reported. Against the mites a mixture of flowers of sulphur and 
powder of lime is employed. 

Among fungus diseases is mentioned as occurring at Kilwa and 
Mkomlaji one calk’d by Dr. \7)s.sier “Browii-stean,’’ which was thought 
fii-st to be caused by insects, but of which no etndence was found. 
Another, ‘Tied spots on leaves/’ is more peculiar to the Coast districts, 

diseased leaves die and fall off at first, but the plants recover later 
ou'ahd the crops are satisfactory. From Umzinto and Esperanza the 
sariic! or very similar diseases were reported last year, which caused much 
anxiety in the beginning, but proved to be of no fatal eonsequences. 

The palm is attacked by a snout-beetle, the palm-borer (Hhynchopho* 
ros Phoenicia) and by the rhinoc(?ros-beet]e {Oryctes boas Fair) In Ger¬ 
man East Africa the last one is said to deposit its eggs on the 
apex of the palm, from where the hatched larva bores into the heart of 
the palm. Eepeated attacks of one or more beetles will kill the plant 
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in n sliort tiiiiL*. live pre.sence oi' tin? beetle in tJie palm is discovered 
by tiie appearance rd' the leaf, which looks as if pnmdied. This beetle 
is very (*ommon in JSatal and l)reeds in manure-heaps. '^bhe adult beetle 
has been found boring into tlu* apex of the phoenix palm and feeding on 
the juices, but the larva oi it lias never ))ecn di‘le('ted inside. 

2'draluhus /labcUirornis, the giant (iick-l)eetie, is a\>o reported to 
attack palms. ^Nothing of this kind is as yet known of it in Natal, where 
it 0 (H'iir.s in great nnmljcrs. 

ilie ('offee jilant is attacked by several inset'ts. the worst of which 
is the t'otfee-bug {A^nfhcalia vurtnjains I'kitnff. var. lincnlirollSlaL) 
Losses suffered by this |n‘sl in two plantations alone amounted to £2.000 
and £750 respc('tiv(dy. The ( ntire looses in all plantations will amount 
to more than £5,000 (100,000 marks). Anilusiid vaneqatus 'Jlivnb., the 
eolfee-hug, is r(‘s]i«)nsibl(‘ for much dam.agr* to (olftM* in lUnxlesia, and 
also occurs in Natal. 1'he next important pest is a longicorn beetle, the 
well known coifeci-bon?!' (An//o/rrs Jcuconolu!< tin* larva of whi(‘]i 

lives in the interior of tin' stem. One Oerman planter had recourse to 
cutting out tlu* larvae. With the help of a speeially trained staff of 
natives, lie was al)l(' to removi' from lo,0iH) to 2fh000 lar\ae per week. 
The wounds causial hy the (‘xtraetion of the grubs hr*ah*d very soojt. and 
theie was no ill elf eel on tlie trees, if tlie afiVeted plants have to be 
removed, it is imja riant to burn llumi, because it has been ]>roved that 
the larva is able to live in the dry wood for months ana for years and 
to develop the adidt beetle. The failure of the (-otfoe-growing here in 
Natal has been ascribed for the greater part to this pest. 

The Kiciniis, or <'astor-oil })Iant, sulfers from the larva of an irnperor 
.moth (NfidfintrUa Wahlhergi Boisd.) This beantifnl yellow moth is 
plentiful in Natal, and its larva feeds ])rin(dpally on tlie same plant. 
The damage done is not reeordetl lieeause the plant is not cultivated 
commercially. 

A borer moth, nrobably Duomitiis capensis, has been found to dt^stroy 
the older trees (the younger plants are not aiiac'ked, the larva needing 
the woody inside as food to its devolment). This same moth feeds on 
the same food-plant in Natal. 

The larva of a butterfly, E'urytda dryope Cram,, feeds on Eieinus in 
Natal. Very small bugs (Capsidac)^ a .slender yellowish bug (not speei- 
fied) and several species of Chrysomelidae, leaf-eating ladybirds (Epil- 
achna sp,) and snout-beetles do little damage. The Oleander hawkmoth 
{iJaphnis nerii) is said to injure the Chihehona tree;, here in Natal it 
lives on the Oleander, but its damage amounts to nothing. Hand-picking 
is recommended as a remedy. Bugs of the genera Di^phinctuSy Aniscovdis^ 
Cimea Oapsidae and Lygae, and the beetles Lycus trabeatvs Gtier. and 
* Lycua empidatus Kr. are reported as enemies of the Chinchona. He- 
presentatives of all these insects are found in Natal, hyens is very 
plentiful, but has not yet shown an inclination to attack cultivated 
plants. 
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liij])orted luicalvptiis trues have suffered under the attack of a bug 
{Displiiitciufi't). The larvae of a Melolonthid beetle killed an older 
Tiiealyptus tree, being found in liundreds on the nx-ts juul destroying 
them. Cutworms are said lo attack vegetables and grasses just as here. 
The diamond back moth (Phiiella criwiftrarum Zell.) does much damage 
to cauliflowers, turnips and others. It is sufficiently known in Natal. 

Flowers are attacked ^ v a host of insects. (HoluUa panlcrain Cyr. 
attacks lilies; its cater])i]lar begins to eat the leaves, and then enters the 
bulbs, whieh it destroys ccmiplotely. Here in Natal two species of the 
genus Diaplume and well known Piaplt. eumela Noll., a black caterpillar . 
with while spots, and Diaphoiip donnnira caterpillar reddish- 

brown with white or yellowish bands and spots, attack all plaiit>; belong¬ 
ing t() th(‘ family Lili(tcui\ 

The orange butterfly {J^apilio dcnwjens Linn.), our most ('ommon 
ImttL'rfly, whicli I'ecds here in Natal on young omnge ajul lemon trees, 
lias takmi to the same food in German Fast Africa. 

A kind of mealy hug (Dnrfftlopius) is found, on toe roots of asparagus, 
horseradisii ami tiirni])s. A irudon fly (nrohably Dacus ferriifiineiis F.) 
causes the fruit of encumbers and aliiid jdaiits to deeay just as in Natal. 
Fvrnnoiipero rnbf'nsis /{ nnd (\ a fungus disease, is common to the 
Cu('urbiln(\ Flowering roses, carnations, cannas a)id ollnu’s are dis¬ 
figured and destroyed by a blist<*r-l»eetJe (Mifinbris hilmmernsa 
Its cousin, MjflnhriH iransvvrmlis Moss., is vc'ry destructive to lowering 
beans, roses, nnd a host of other flowers iti the Garden Colon.y. 

tdies are mentioned as disease-carriers: seviml IVetse-llies occur, 
Slid) as (flossina nioniilan,s Westir.., Glossina fusen Wfk.. (iJimina pallL 
dipps Au,sl. Morsllatns a.nd pallidipes are reported from Bukobo, and 
fvsrd Iroiu Mayumba, and the latter one is suspected as the conveyor of 
tlie germs of the so. dreaded and still uncurable ^•sleeping- 
sickness,'" liecause tliis disease ocmirs at Mayumba, and Glossina 
palpnlis has not yet been found there. The genus Taianidae 
(horse-flies) is reiu’esented by Pangonia varycolor Wied. and Hlppobosca 
francilbmi Leach. -^riu* genus Slonioxys, a fly much alike the house¬ 
fly but biting, exists in great numbers, and is identical with the stable* 
fly of Natal. Mosquitoes, both Anopheles and Culicidae, are richly re- 
prevsented. locks are meiitioned on calves and cattle from Zanzibar, 
I)ar-es-salam and XTjiji. 

A special tick as the propagator of the Kecurreut-fever is reported' 
from the Karawaa-shelters at Masoudi. 

Tsetse flies occur in the northern part of Zulnland, Tabanidae every¬ 
where in Natal. Alosi^uitoes and ticks are sufficiently known by every¬ 
one as not to merit special mention. 

There is no mention made of scale-insects in the Report of the 
Entomologist of German East Africa, but fhere is no doubt about their-^ 
presence in that Colony, myself having found them plentifully round 
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Dar-es-salam at my last visit to that place four years ago. Being then 
not especially interested in these insects, 1 did not take any notes as to 
species and food-plant. From the report it is evident that there are 
many insect pests wiiicli also occur in Natal, but which have not become 
pests here. They may become so wh.cn ctmditicms arc more favonralde 
for their development. 


Turkeys, Their Gere end Menegementm 


Mit. I!. \\ Hawkins. Fonltrv Fxpert, in the Victoria Journal of Ac/ri- 
culfure^ writes:—In resjioiise to inquiries for hints on the managmnent 
of turkeys, and the cause of many fertile eggs not hatching, I intend to 
brieily ontlijje a few points of jirimary importance in connecdioti with 
their habits, etc. 

In the first place, the Turks had little, if anything, to do with this 
breed, so that the name '‘Turktw’* was not given this excellent table bird 
by them, but rather by the .\mericans. Personally, I am inclined to 
tlie belief that the Mexicans discovered the wild turkey, but the credit of 
vastly imj)roving and domesticating it, and raising the breed to the ])re- 
scin standard of perfection rightly belong to thi‘ Americans. In any 
ease. 1 am content to know that the Americans have fanned turkeys for 
S(» many years, and liavc wonderfully changed their type, colour, and 
luibits, with such s[>leiidid results. 

The question so oftcJi asked is,/‘Why turkey farming has been so 
long neglected here?" Those who have done most for the Cominon- 
wealth in this r(‘gard have luam the squatters, who, in many cases, 
merely keep a few at first to supply a change of riienn for mutton. They 
liavc little time to devote to the care of these birds, still, in most cases, 
tln‘ result has been great success. The reason is not difficult to find, i,e.^ 
turkeys, being gn^at tra\cllers and foragers, must have acres. They mav 
1)G sceti in large Hocks in the Itiverina miles from the station homestead. 
They have a decided objeetion to being fed on wheal morning and even¬ 
ing. 1 have taken particular notice of their method of feeding, and 
liav(‘ invariably found that they had good appetites wdien variety of food 
abounded, first a seed, then an insect; possibly a grasshopper would 
cross their track, and a l)ad time tlie grasshoppers get when a flock of 

bronze turkeys sets sail. 

BKST BREEDS TO FARIM, 

The bronze turkey being large, and the flesh so l>(‘aulifully white aiid 
succulent, is perha])< the breed par exveJhnvc, yet it should bt* always 
borne in mind that the 401t)S. golffiler is not the most profitable to breed. 
Birds of 14 to ltSit)s. weight are usually those which the consumer ]>re- 
fers, provided suffieieiit flesh is presented to the chef by which he can 
satisfy a fairly large number of visitors. The black turkey gobbler of 
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good size, and two yearb at least, and unrelated, and twelve to thirteen 
large bronze hens (two years old), make an ideal breeding flock. Many 
add a very large bronze gobbler, which is unsuitable for the hens, non- 
fertilisation of the eggs being the result. Each hen averages eighteen 
to twenty eggs before going broody. 

Turkeys need little attention if ke])t away from fowls and ducks. 
Turkey iarining pays best by itself, and the northern areas are more 
suitable than the soutlievn. 'riiey lav their eggs in a secluded spot; a 
cement ijarrel laid on its side with a brick each side to prevent rolling, 
and a bianch ol a trei‘ partially covering its entrance, is all they want to 
encourage them. It is best to permit the eggs to remain in the nest. 
The hen is usually very (-autious on entering and leaving her nest, and 
vseldoin breaks an egg, unless she has not had sufficient shell formers in 
her diet. See that she gets ample cinders, burnt bones, and charcoal, 
aiitU when [)OHsible, plenty of dry oyster shell. Much depends on the 
farmer whether she breaks the egg and hatches her young. 

MAKING NEST, ETC. 

Always provide the hen with an inviting spot and plenty of green 
grass for the nest; a too dry nest often causes trouble—^lack of moisture. 
In districts in the far north 1 would* strongly urge that one side of the 
barrel be removed; make tlie nest on the ground, oval in shape, ami 
keep a fair amount of moisture around the nest. Give the hen opjan*- 
tunity to dust herself in a damp spot; she will get it if possible, and tliere 
will 1)0 little fear of dead chickens in the shell unless breeding from im¬ 
mature birds is practised. A gobbler at twelve months is not the best. 
He should be at least two* years old; likewise the hens. Above all, in¬ 
troduce fresh blood every second year; this is of great importaiu'c in 
the raising of turkeys for profit. Again, a vigorous gobbler will fertilise 
all thei eggs of a dozen hens in less than four weeks; that is to say, sup¬ 
pose a turkey hen, after she has had the eoinpanionship of her mate for 
say a month, lays seventeen eggs at a stretch, the vdiolc batehiaid prior 
to iier brooding will l)e fertilised. In short, you need only borrow a 
good gobbler for one month in the season, ])rovided you are not hatching 
late chicks. 8ee that his toes are not like a razor, otherwise serious 
results may follow; I liave, this season, stitelied three beautiful bronze 
hens, the backs of which had been laid bare. 

Of one thing there can bo no doubt, turkeys do best in the ft*esh 
air, and will not stand coddling; they should be housed in large airy 
sheds, open completely on the eastern side, with perches fairly wide, 
<thr€e to four inches)." The straighter the breast bone, the better satis¬ 
fied will the consuming public be, and narrow perches mean crooked 
breast bones. Do not place the perches too high, especially where the 
ground is hard or stony, as turkeys are, like fowls, subject to bumble 
feet, ^^ffiich often spoil hens for a whole season. I am quite convinced 
that turkeys must be encouraged to accustom themselves to “^hed roosts: 
they prefer the limb of a tree or the top of a harvester, but that sbduM 
pot be. A little coaxing for a week, a kindly bucket of oats by #ay of 
enconragement, will do much to form the habit of coming home each 
nkht at dusk, instead of their straying a way^ er being'found in/the field 
in the morning with their heads off—the \^ork of foies, which are very 
trolfelesome in most districts. , ^ 
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i'EEUliNU T i:JtKEY S. 

The adult birds usually liud most of their owji food, yet Jt is au 
absolute necessity to feed the Hocks wluui natural foods arc not avail- 
.able, h,e.^ in the autumn and winter they get down in condition if not 
attended to^ although they may have unlimited range, insect life is 
then scarce;, grass is of poor quality, and is also usually wet, and the 
consequence is they scour and often die from the effects. Barley meal, 
maize meal, and bran (one part each), with a fair amount of chopped uj) 
boiled rabbit, and when available u few sliced up raw onions, all mixed 
W'ith the s(ujp in wdiich the rabbit or other animal food has been boiled, 
should be used. Mix as dry as possible, turkeys do not thrive on slops. 
Curded milk much relished, and is a splendid flesh former, and a 
whdcner of flesh; notlung is juore ol)j(‘ctionable than a fatty breast. 
Too niu(*h maize feeding, or a constant supply of w'heat, w^ill not improve 
the colour of the flesh. Oats are hv far the best of the grains to assist 
in keeping down fat. 

Frvsh Water. —Alw^ays provide fresh clean water daily, and keep the 
vessel out of the sun ; neglect in this regard wdll cause losses by disease. 
Add charcoal in (iasc of bowel disorders; it is an absolute necessity in 
successful turkey raising. 

ilrit. —’’J'bey must have an unliinited supply of grit, without which 
they sutfer mutdi from indigestion. Small pebbles, coarse sand, and 
pieces of bi*oken crockery, and smashed up burnt bone all aid in digesting 
their food; this is especially required prior to their going to roost. 

Hailed Orain .—'rhere is no necessity to boil any grain; tliey are 
belter without it, and prefer the hard food to that of a sloppy nature. 

Egg Producers —The so-called “egg producers,” mentioned by some 
of my correspondents, would, if fed in sufficient quantities, in some cases 
assist egg produtdion, but at wlial a cost? The best egg producer is 
insect life, and wdien not available iii sufficient quantities, add the best 
substitute, i.e., beef and mutton scraps, sheep or buUock^s liver, or rabbit, 
soaked in cold water overnight, and then lightly boiled. Use the liquid 
for mixing the morning meal, and avoid making it pasty, but use the 
hands well in mixing it hard and friable, (hirded milk when available 
should be a magnificent aid to egg production, and when topping turkeys 
olf for market, give them as min^h as they will take, as it softens and 
whitens the flesh; milk fed turkeys cat like six Greeks old chickens. 

Young Turkeys ,—For young turkeys many successful raisers use hard 
b‘)iled eggs mixed wdth stale bread crumbs, and a little fine oatmeal, 
moistened wdth.^skim milk (cnimblv, not slovnv). This is given the very 
young chicks for the first week, after which eggs should not be given, 
but plenty of finely pulped raw onion added, and wdth it milk curds, and 
a little dry bone meal and charcoal mixed well through. This not only 
keeps their bowels in order, Imt supplies the additional phosphoric acid 
necessary to quick growth of bone, and increases stamina, thus decreasing 
the chances of weakness,” a complaint to he guarded against. En¬ 
courage the very young turkeys to eat millet seed at night, and after 
ti^o weeks feed on hulled oats for best results, until old enough to have 
a little wheat or oats. 

Keep the young turkeys dry. Nothing kills quicker than long wet 
grass; once they get a socking, deaths may he expected. Always keep 
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them in confined pens, well sheltered from wind and rain. Do not on 
uny account allow them on, the dewy graaaj but keep them in until the sun 
Ims dried the grass off a little. Examine all young poults for vermin, 
which is so troublesome at the back of the head and near vent; hundreds 
of birds die through no ether cause. The pest is similar in habits to 
the tick, holding on and penetrating the skull. The yotmg birds should 
l e freeiy dusted with inseetibaue, and a little carbolic paste applied ai 
the back of the head. Neglect in this matter is the cause of many 
deaths. The fact that late hatches do not develop as fast as the early 
hatches is of the utmost importance to all farmers of poultry, be it 
turkeys, ducks, or fowls. The early chicjks may be relied on to produce 
the best results. The knger a lien lays in a season, the more im¬ 
poverished she becomes as a result of hard work. Thus we find the 
embryo becomes smaller and weaker, and it is from these late poults we 
get bad symptoms, first catarrh, often the precursor to a more serious 
trouble, f.e., roup, or to make it clearer, a running at the nostrils is ob¬ 
served, and later, symptoms show a swollen head, from which arises an 
offensive smeU. 

Onion tops, dandelion, rajie, and raw onion finely cut, and white 
clover, are without doubt the favourite green foods with turkeys: and 
they are rich in mineral salts, and valuable as correctors of the blood. 
From five weeks old and on, this can be given mixed in the morning food 
(pollard, brand, etc.) 

If the pasture has a variety of grasses, so much the better, as they 
prefer variety, but if it be a dry doughty spot, sow lucerne in a 1-acre 
enclosure. After it becomes established, it will keep you supplied with 
green summer food, beifig rich in protein, and also an egg producer. 

Area .—One hundred adult turkeys could easily he run on five acres, 
but, unless the owner is compelled to fence, I would advise giving them 
full liberty, as they will not require so much feeding. It is rather diffi¬ 
cult to say whether three feet and three added wires on top will suffice 
to keep turkeys in ; much de|)end8 on the way they have been brought 
up. If at all wdld fifteen feet would not keep then in without doctoring 
the wing joint. 

Domesticated poults are usually tamer than Leghorns, and give less 
trouble in this respwt. I would certainly recommend trying 3-ft. wire, 
■with four plain ones above, but care should he taken when putting in 
posts. Do nor use too thick a post, for this reason, that if the posts 
are “table-topped” they allow ample room for a gobbler to fly on to; the 
others will soon learn the habit. Further, wide top posts are a source 
of great danger where foxes are plentiful. Bun the wires above thb 
thick posts, attached to thin hardwood batten. One morning I saw four¬ 
teen headless turkeys in a 5-acre enclosure at Buninyong. and traced Mr. 
Beynard’s hair on a thick 6ft. high comer post, which was 26 inches in 
dreumferenee at top, and unbarked. Had the bathed wire covered the top 
of the fence this loss •would not htrve obotirred. 

I would strongly advise all of my readers who hare acres in thq 
Birerina, Wimmeray or Goulhum Vdl^ to raise tutkeys for market, as 
tltey will pay equally as well as lambs. Eeceniiy at Geelong I saw prime 
gol^blers realise from 228. to 27a, per pair at auctiem. A leading Mel» 
hon| 3 ie finp aliw informs me that prime tnrk^, topped off with a goi^ 
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handful of short white oats at night two to three weeks before market¬ 
ing, will always command top places. During Show week, and prior to 
Cup week, turkeys sold at their rooms up to 25s. and 27s. 6d. per pair. 
Dr. Wight, of Kyabrain, makes a hobby of raising turkeys, no less than 
150 birds being raised successfully by him during last season. Mrs. 
Goddard, of Moama, has also had great success with them. 

The main thing in marketing is to top off and grade the birds ac¬ 
cording to size, not putting three big gobblers in a crate with five or six 
wasters. Mark your crates first, second, and third quality, and you will 
1)6 quite satisfied wlien account sales come in. Make the agent your 
friend, it creates confidence, and he will do his best for you; the farmer 
who is always chopping and changing about makes a serious blunder. 
Keep in touch with your salesman; tell him how many birds yon will 
imve for disposal, and ask him to wire you when scarcity of white flesh 
exists. Donb rush him with twenty crates when ten will suffic'c.; the 
agent usually knows when to advise you to send, and the cost of a tele¬ 
gram often jiays. 


OMHot Reports, 


EMl’ANGKNl, 4tli Jaiiuarr.—^Rain fell on t\^•elve occasions during 
past month. Total fall registered was 3-05 inches. Blight in amabele 
iirst reported 21s( ult. On same date information was received to the 
effect that the amahaida l)irds (species of small white crane) were doing 
marvellous work in the way of destroying “hopper” locusts. Cattle and 
all other stock are remarkably fat and sleek. Potatoes produced by 
Messrs. Patrick Addison, of Lots 105 and lOS Mhlatuzi. and Jan Hoog- 
vorst, of Okulu Store, have grown to as much as a pound in weight and 
«>ver. Only four head of cattle were reported to have died—two from 
Gallsiekness, one from abscess, and one from effects of being gored by 
another beast. Many gums, Auracaria Cookii and Casuarina Leptoclada, 
were planted about the official buildings and Magistrate’s residence to 
replace other trees which have died out. Four lions were reported to 
have visited the Thorns, in this Division, between the White Umfolosi 
and Useleni Rivers, and to have killed tAvo quagga and one rietbok, so 
far as is known, in their peregrinations. 

A. E. R. Turnbull, Magistrate. 

IXOPO, 11th January.—^During the last month a great quantity of 
rain has fallen and the crops are looking renvarkably well. The floods 
have done considerable damage to the railway construction works, never¬ 
theless the contractors, nnder the able directions of Chief Engineer 
Sweetman, ane progressing rapidly with the extension of the line. So 
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iar 110 eases of East Coast Fever have occurred in the Division, but the 
Border of Alexandra Division is still guarded, owing to the outbreak at 
Dudutu. Numerous swarms of locusts have hatched out in almost every 
part of the Division, and 1 hope before iong that officers will be appointed 
to superintend the destruction of the locusts. [Authorisation to appoint 
■officers has been given, 14/1/07.—Ei'., A(f.,Jour.'\ It may be interesting 
to fanners in the Division to know that the following sums were collected 
by this Magistracy for the year ending 3l8t December, 1906:—Hut Tax, 
.£7,5J74 8s.; Dog Tax, £991): Poll Tax. £3,827; I’ass Fees, £557; Fees on 
Medical Licenses, Law 19 of 1891, £183; Squatters’ Eent, £571; Native 
Marriage Fees, £244; Fees on Kegistration of Christian Marriages, £18 
lOs.; Fees and Fines, £1,981 17s.; lletail Store Licenses, £153; Tout 
Licenses, £10; Henewal Identification Passes, £54 Ss.; Kenewal Poll Tax 
Licenses, £5; Crown Land Instalments by Natives, £494 11s. 4d.; Fees 
in Native Civil Cases, £159 18s. 6d. ; Fees in European Civil Cases, £136 
13s.: total, £16,665 2s. lOd. During the year 1,745 native births and 
764 deaths were registered. This shows the natural increase exceeded 
the deaths by 991. 

Fsank E. Foxon, Magistrate, 


NEW HANOVER, 14th January.—Rain has been pretty general 
throughout the district,.the crops are all looking well as far as growth is 
concerned, but there are numerous iiisects at work. The mealies arc 
-eaten up with grub, and numerous beetles are making havoc. Hopper 
locusts are reported throughout the district and are attacking the crops, 
(gov ernment have been notified. Wattle industry is increasing; high 
prices are now paid, stripping is proceeding. There is a dearth of fruit 
■owing to the hail and frost during the spring. Fowlsickness (TJpenyane) 
still prevails, many farmers having lost all or the greater number of 
their fowls. Eggs are fetching Is. 3d. per dozen on spot. Horsesick- 
hae not made its appearance as yet. The district is entirely free from it. 
There have been no cases of East Coast Fever in this Division. 

P. D. Dangbbpibld, Acting Magistrate. 


PJNETOWN, 17th, January.—Since writing my last report the 
weather has been very showery, but there' has been no heavy fall of rain, 
Oenerally speaking, we have had sultry mornings followed by wet after¬ 
noons and misty nights. Two hihles have died from Horsesickness, 
dtherwise the Division is in a perfectly healthy state. East Coaat Fever 
is, X am sorry to iMy, spreading, hut I have not heard of many deaths. 
Bepprts have ceme in fr<»n Illovo, Amanzirntote, tJmhumbitlu, and Upper 
Umlw that locust hoppers are very plen^nl arid, ate likely to he 
tr^lSesome. The meahe, crop is looking and. Judging by p^teshi 
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appearances^ there should be a ifood harvest this year. The market here 
is well sii}^plied with vegetables and pineapples. There has been a 
plentiful show of mangoes^ but, I think, owing to the wet weather we 
have had, the fruit has fallen from the trees without ripening. ISTative 
labour is particularly plentiful just now and the wages asked very low. 
The Tra])pist Trossing «iill remains in a dangerous state. 

H. E. Gr.an^t, Aeting Magistrate. 


BICHMOND, 12th January.—For the montli of December 6*82 
inches of rain w'ere recorded; higliest tem])ernture, 93 degrees on 4th and 
2tth; lowest, 48 degrees on the dth. The faruiers in the Bosebank 
Tieighbourho(jd have suffered severely from heavy storms. Tn many in¬ 
stances crops liave been swejd away aiid replanling rendered necessary. 
Considerable loss has been sustained by many in having their land, con¬ 
taining artificial manures, washed into the veld. The Byrne district was 
visited l)v a tornado, wliidi destroyed all trees and buildings within its 
range'. Dak ami other trees, which have withstood the ravages of storms 
for years, had tlicir branches twisted and snapja'd off near the parent 
trunk. Xotliing (‘ould withstand tlie fury of the wind. Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham had the roof of his rt.csidence blown off, and the circular action of 
the wind is proved hy the fact that the iron forming the roof was de- 
] osiied on the countryside ( n ^‘vory side of the house. The crops, which 
from their situation wen*^ not expo>ed to the action of floods, look ex¬ 
ceptionally well, and give promise of a good harvest. Stock of all kinds 
are free from disease. On the 22nd and 29th November public meetings 
were held at the Court House, at the rcrim^'it of the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, to discuss the advisability of placing the Division under quarantine 
in connection wdth endeavours being made by Government to cope with 
East Coast Fever amongst cattle. A'eterinarv Surgeon Amos attended 
the second meeting, and explained in a lucid manner the plan of cam¬ 
paign adopted by his Department. After considerable discussion, the 
meeting, which was attended by the general public, many of whom owned 
no stock, rejected the proposal to place the Division under quarantine 
by 26 to 11 votes. It was to he regretted that the fanning community 
was not more fully represented. Many considered that they were too 
busy on their farms to attend, and were surprised at the decision of the 
meeting, 

A. W, Leslie, Magistrate. 


workman in Queensland is not finding the Compensation Act all that he 
expect^ it to be. Under the Act, unless a workman is laid up for fourteen days he 
can claim no compensation. Now the Act is in force the employer has lost all 
sympathy, snd immediately a man is hurt, say, for only a couple of date or so, his 
wages are stopped. Besides, if a man is hurt m the bush, before be can claim com¬ 
pensation he has got to get a doctor's certificate. Is it not aM t eer and skittle s. 
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Qmrtimning Motmm itor FeArumry, 


By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Early varieties of Cauliflower may still be sown (excepting in the colder 
parts of the Colony), such as Early London and Early Erfurt. 

Sow for winter crops Cabbage, Brussels-sprouts, Savoy, Scotch Kale, 
also Radish, Lettuce, Turnip, Carrot, Onion, Spinach, Beet, etc. 

The main crop of Broad Beans s nd Peas should now he .sown. Broad 
Beans should be sown four inches apart and two inches deep in drills 
four feet apart. 

To secure well filled pods pinch off the tops as soon, as the lower pods 
begin to set. A little lime or wood ash should be forked in when pre¬ 
paring the ground. 

Sow Peas in drills not less than three feet apart, about lib. to 40 
feet of drill. A rich soil well pulverised and incorporated with a fair 
allowance of well decayed manure shoiild be chosen. Varieties that do 
well are Yorkshire Hero, Pride of the Market, Harrison's Glory, Fill- 
basket and Doctor McLesn. 

Celery may now be planted out in trenches, selecting strong young 
plants about six or seven inches high. 

The trenches should be dug out not less than two feet in dcjith, 
and should contain about twelve inches of good soil and well rotted 
manure in equal proportions. The ground selected should be high, 
where water will not drain into the trench. 

Some grow’crs do net use trenches, but make the soil deep and rich 
and plant in rows, earthing up with the spade. 

When earthing up carefully close the stems and leaves to keep out 
the soil and promote unchecked growth by copious supplies of liquid 
manure. 

The main crop of Cauliflower should be planted oirt this month in 
rich ground, as the .soil can scarcely be too rich for this crop. Plant the 
large varieties, such as Autumn Giant and Giant Italian not less than 
three feet apart end the smaller sorts two and a half feet apart, Shonld 
dry, hot weather set in immediately after planting, the young plants 
should be. carefully shaded and regularly watered to prevent a chbek, 
which will throw them back severaL weeks. For the colder distriets 
J^rddbH does better than Cauliflower, and may be treated the apie in 
.■eijreiy'.respect.-■' "y- 
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In warm districts free from winter frosts, Tomatoes should be 
planted ont in sheltered positions. 

jPlants now in bearing should be kept watered in dry weather after 
mulching the surface round each plant with half-decayed manure. 

FLOWEE GARDEN. 

All seeds sown this inoiith will require special care, shading and 
w^atering. and all w^atoring be done ^‘arlv riU)rium>: and towards 

evening. 

Where frosts are not too severe in winter, the following varieties of 
flow'cr seeds mav be sowm now’ for wdiiter flow^ering:—Aster, Candytuft, 

^ Dianthus, Phlox Drniinnondi, Antirrhinum, Browalia, Coreopsis, Corn¬ 
flower, Gaillardia, (i(»detia. Larkspur, Calendula, Lupin, Mignonette, 
Nicotiana, Pansy, Stock, and Petunia. Where the soil is poor and hard a 
special preparation is necessary, and soiiu* w^ell decayed manure, ](‘af or 
vegetable mould wuth a little'sbar]) sand should be forked iu wdiere tlie 
seeds arc to be soAvn. ddiis wdll form a good surface, which will jiot be 
so liable to harden w'itli alteniat(‘ rain and sun. Make the surface fine 
by ])assing some of the eompost through a sieve, and, after givimr a good 
soaking wdth wuter can, sow the seeds thinly and evimly and cover 
sliglitly with a little of the same compost also passed through the sieve, 
just sufficient to cover the seeds. In the case of larger seed« cover a 
little deeper. 

Afterwards cover wdth grass, liay or straw. This may be ]>art]y re¬ 
moved as soon as the s(»edlings ajApear, and then as they gel stronger 
remove the shading altogether choosing *a dull day if possible. AVhat is 
required is to gradually accustom the young seedlings to the sun as they 
become strong enough to bear it. 

Evergreens may still be planted with success during Avet and cloudy 
weather, and it is a good time to put in all kinds of evergreen fruit trees, 
including Oranges, Naartjes, Lemons, Loquats, China Guavas, Mangoes, 
Avocada Pears, etc. 

Thuja and Japan Privet fence plants will do well planted noAv, choos¬ 
ing favourable weather. These for fence purposes should be planted 
half a yard apart, taking care to cut away about a third at least of the 
wood from the top when planting. 

Where wind breaks are required, the sooner these are planted the 
better. For up country, hardy Cypresses of a spreading habit are the 
most suitable and effective, as they will stand frost and wind bettor than 
most things and are fairly quick in growth, and to make a variety several 
kinds of Hnes may be included. 

For the warmer districts the planter has a wider choice, and may 
include Eugenias, l 4 Jgnnaries, Blackwoods, Australian Willows, and 
Gums* 
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Some Kraai Mmnuros» 


By Alex. Pakdy, F.C.S., Analyst. 

The results of the analyses of some local manures recently received from 
various sources are of .some int< rest, in that they show very marked 
differences in composition, due harircly to their .sonroes and the conditions 
under which they have hcen laid down. 

The following gives some of the details of these manures;— 



I. 

II. 

111. 

TV. 

V. 

Moi.stnrt‘ . 

68-08 

59-60 

.32-11 

11-66 

16-11 

Ori 2 :ani(* a.nrl volnfile inatler .. 

21-34 

30-34 

16-13 

30-16 

54-41 

Ash (ini'hidin^' sIoikv^, . . 

lO-oB 

9-56 

51-76 

28.1 S 

29-48 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

Niirogoii. . . 

0-56 

0-62 

0-55 

1-47 

1-65 

Pho^jt’iorio A(‘i(l .. . 

0-2S 

0-17 

0-.34 

1-20 

0-49 

Potash . 

0,50 

0-45 

0-69 

1.-3S 

1-66 


1-34 

1-24 

1-.58 

4-05 

3-80 


Jvo 1 from calf sheds contains a higher percentage of moisture 
than any of the* others; it represents a fairly w'ell-rotted manure well 
mixed with hay bedding and made under shade. 

No. 2 is of mixed origin associated with a large proportion of litter; 
it had been collected in sheds and afterwards placed outside in a loose 
heap exposed to the weather, consequently it shows signs of having 
suffered thereby. 

No 3 is a stable manure of a much drier nature than either of the 
preceding two; the sample contained a large amount of earthy and stony 
matter, which detracts considerably from its value, weight for weight 
of dry matter eliminating the stones; it is richer flian No. 2. A cleaner 
sample would show a fairly high fertilising value. 

No. 4 represents a carefully prepared manure consisting of cattle 
droppings mixed with a small quantity of honemeal. Very little litter of 
any kind is incorporated in the sample, consequently it is nearly pure 
dung, plus the little bone meal, TTie phosphoric acid in the sample is 
very much higher than that in any of the others, due to the bone, which 
Vs considerably enhanced its value. All three constituents are well re¬ 
presented, • 

No. ^ is of the same nature as No. 4, with thie exception that no 
bohe tnOal had been added. It is drier than No. 4, and, if equal weights: 

via 
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The amount of fertilising ingredients jonlained in the various 
manures per ton is as follows:— 

No. 1 No. t No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Lbs. 2(v8 24-8 31*4 81-0 76*0 

It is almost impossible to place a value on such manures as these as 
tlie agTieultural value does not depend on the essential ingredients alone, 
but is due probably in greater part to the organic matter and the 
peculiar nature of the material, so that a mere trade valuation would 
not adequately represent either the commercial or agricultural value. 

These are eojiiplete manures, eoiitaining, as they do, all the elements 
necessary to plant growili, and when used either alone or sup]>l(?mented 
with artilicials form ati acquisition to the fann which cannot be too highly 
estimated or on which too much eare cannot be bestowed. 

ALF.N. PAEDY.'Analyst. 


Gorrespondenee. 


riECLEBOKE FOE KILLING TICKS. 


To THK Editor of the ^^Agricultural Journal.^’ 

Sir, —I liave been transport-riding for a good number of years (28)^ 
and have tried a good many so-ealled remedies to Idli ncxs. For Iho 
last six y(?ars I have worked between Port She])stono and Kokstad—a 
tick-infected district, with the tortoiseshell tick most prominent. Helle¬ 
bore powder mixed with oil or molted fat is the only remedy T find that 
will kill tlie black and wiiite tick, called by the kafirs ‘‘Xoloqnibe.'' I 
will guarantee that with one dressing of Hellebore that the ticks will die 
and drop olf within a week from the day of dressing. The Government 
dip has absolutely no effect upon the Xoloquibe.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. STAFFOKD. 

Brookside, Harding. 

[With regard to the above, Mr. Powder, of the A^eterinary Depart¬ 
ment, says that hellebore is w^ell known as an efficacious and useful agent 
for destroying ticks by hand-dressing. With respect to Mr. Stafford's 
last remark, Mr, Power says that w-hen the arsenic dips are fresh they 
kill the ticks, but W'hen they grow*^ stale that power diminishes.—E d.,. 
Ag. Jouf.'] 
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BRAZILIAN LINEN. 


To THE EdITOE of THE "AgEICTJETUKAL JoUENAL.” 

Sib,— I enclose a cutting from an American paper which may he of 
interest. It describes a new fibre which has been discovered in South 
America. Perhaps the Director of Experiment Stations might he induced 
to give it a trial on the Coast Experimental Farm. The following is 
the cutting:— 

The American Consul-General at Bio de Janeiro has submitted a 
report to the Washington Department of Commerce on the plant known 
as “Brazilian linen,” which he thinks may revolutionise the linen in¬ 
dustry of the world. The new plant, which is indigenous to Brazil and 
some of the great fertile plains of South America, is technically described 
as “Canhamo brazillensis perini,” being named after its discoverer. Dr. 
Victorio Antonia de Perini, and its practical development is now being 
effected upon several experimental plantations. The development was 
commenced with the assistance of the State Government, and has con¬ 
tinued to a point where is may be stated without fear of question, ac¬ 
cording to the report, that the fibre is a success and that its influence 
will he felt at once in the fabric world. The product of the planta¬ 
tions now established has been contracted for by British interests at a 
very profitable rate. The plant grows from twelve to eighteen feet high 
in four or five months, resembling in general appearance the hemp. It 
is absolutely hardy. Three crops a year can be had. The discoverer 
and the Brazilian interests claim that they can produce a fibre equal to 
the best European lines, and that tliis plant can he grown under such 
conditions that the production, of this fibre will be cheaper and greater 
than that possible with the European article.—^Yours, etc., • 

K. W. BEADSTEEBT. 

Toronto, Canada, 15th November, 1906. 


THE AGE OF A HORSE. 


To THE EdITOB of THE “AqBICTJLTUKAI. JOUBNAL.” 

Sib, —^In last month's number of the AgrieuUural Journal I noticed 
an extract in it taken from The Field referring to the age horses have 
been known to attain, and I give you the following ease which I am sure 
will interest you and your readers:— 

While planting in India, I had charge of a property which adjoined 
an estate which had been 35 years in existence at the time I left the 
district. On it there was a pony which first came as a four year old and 
had seen the development of the estate from the time the first tree was 
cut^ and had faithfully seiwed four successive managers. The last twe 
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I saw as he was named, he was fully 39 years old, full of life and 

quite strong. Although he was not ridden by his master at all, yet he 
was well able to cany the children, and to whom he seemed devoted, 
following them about like a dog. Be was never confined but allowed to 
go wherever he liked, and, in recognition of his long service, had an at¬ 
tendant to himself and the very best of care. ‘"Billy^^ was a Koyal Pegu, 
an almost extinct variety of pony found in Burmah. They are noted for 
their speed, endurance and extraordinary hardiness, a journey of 80 to 
100 miles on end being nothing very diiiieult for them to j)erform. In 
character they are somewhat like our local Basuto hut better slxapcd, 
bigger, and much more handsome. “Billy'’ died the followixig year after 
1 last saw him, from sheer old age, being tlxen full 40 years. He was, 
bar natives, liie ol(i(‘st inhaixitant nt ilu* distri('t. and (jiiite a notoriety.— 
Yours, etc., 

W. A. <4IHBE1{T. 

Barnesdale Tea Estate, Ifafa. 


Export of air us FruttSm 


At the request of the Conservator of Forests, the following notice is 
repeated:— 

In order to encourage the export of citrus fruits during winter, the 
Minister of Agri(?u]ture has arranged that 500 oases (one cubic foot each) 
will be carried freight free as deck cargo to England, the boxes and local 
rail transport also being supplied by (xovernincnt, while the sender sup¬ 
plies the fruit and receives the returns. It is desired that fruits from 
many farms be included in this consignment. Those who wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity should apply at once to the Conservator 
of Forests, who has the matter in hand. The fruit should leave Natal 
about the end of April or early in May, and the Orchardist, Cedara, will 
previously visit such centres as can be arranged in order to show how the 
packing should be done. 


In Septeknber, 1606. a pony 11 b 2 in. high, belonging to a horsedealer of Chard, 
was hacked to travel 100 miles in sixteen nnccessive boors. The course chosen was 
betwt^en Honiton and JBxeter, a distance of sixteen miles, and this the pony was to 
.eover six tiinea with an additional fonr miles to compete the hundred. Kidden by a 
lad weighing little short of ten stone, the pony started at 415 am. from Homton, 
and being liberally rested between the joorneys, performed the undertaking with 
the greatest ease in 13 hours 50 minutes, or 2 hours 10 minutes less thin the time 
Wlowed* 
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A Seoteh Dairy Farmer, 


MlLKIJiU MACHINES. 

A coBKESPONDEXT beiid^ a popy of The Norik British Ayrlcultiirist con¬ 
taining a report :*f a recently delivered address by Mr. Alex. Millar, 
Huiitly Farm, Lhindee, on dairy-work. The diaraeter of the address and 
the disci:issi(Mi ensuing is so ]>raetical and interesting that we willingly 
adopt his suggestmn to reproduce the report in these pages. 

Mr. Miliar said: When I received the invitation of your committee 
to lecture on ‘‘Dairy Cows and their Management/' 1 replied at once 
that 1 did not think I had any special message ‘T)uriiing to be delivered." 
It Avas, however, pointed out to me that a few notes of ])eivonal ex¬ 
perience might initiate a jjrofitable discussion, so it is only in this lujpe 
that I appear before you. I make no pretension tluit jny particular 
method of nianagenient is original or ideal. It lias simply btnui evolved 
gradually as the necessities of my market and my general fanning opera¬ 
tions seemed to require. My special line in dairying is butter-making. 
All the produce of my dairy of 150 cows is sold as butter and butter 
milk, and as I lune a good market in Dundee for butler milk, 1 cliurn 
^‘hvhole milk." Separated milk I could dispose of ojdy iji very limited 
quantity, so my market determines iny method of manufacture. My 
special line also determines the 

KIND OF COWS 

1 pref(?r. For l)utter-making Jersey cows are undoubtedly the best, but 
in our northern climate they are not hardy enough to be kept extensively 
on ordinary commercial lines. So I make Ayrshires my maiiistay, and 
young Ayrshires especially, for I find that when a cow gets up in years she 
may continue to give quantity of milk, hut her digc'stive a}>|)araius tends 
to get trickier, and she is not to be depended on so thoroughly for butter- 
rnakiiig; so I generally buy Ayrshires, or first crosses off /Vyr.shires,. 
carrying their second calf, and keep them,, if good ones, for the four or 
five years of their prime. 1 thus try to steer clear of that Avasteful 
system of keeping cows for only one milking period, and then )>assing on 
good dairy material to the hr.telier—a system that is largely responsMfie 
for the tantalising disproportion between the inbuying and outgoing 
price of bur dairy cows at Ihe prc'^ent momehf. Of course, I get landed 
into coy/s sometimes that are too long with mo at one year, but, on the 
average, I get four years’ use out of my stock, and then what I get for 
the carcases is profit. I keep three purc-hred Aherdeen-Angus bulls, 
the cross calf resulting being almost invariably pure black or pure red, 
and for these first crosses I haA^e a readr market in the bill farms of 
Perthshire and .Forfarshire. For these ^%eepers” my regular price for 
many yeans Ms been 60s. for bull calves, 40a. for heifer calves, and this 
amply defrays the cost of giving the cows a two-months^ rest. For my 
ktsiness I require to have my cows calying regliferiy alb year round. 

, Pour oaltes per W'eek keeps me about right, and thns ehables ine to keep 
xtp a daily supply of 370 gallons, which is what I aim at with 160 coat^' 
milking* ; As Ayrshires are not much bred in ;the east of Scotland, T 
have to cdtee to the west country—^Axsnally to tUhirk and Wisbaw*^^ 
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10 liEPLENISH ilY STOCK. 

At one time I was iji the liabil oi coiniiig and buying a wagon or ho ju>l 
when i. required tlieni, but lor a good number ot years now i have ioiiiid 
it a better pulley to buy “back-eaives/’ and graze iliein. lorinerly I had 
a good many especially in iiol weather, tlirough eows going wrong 

at llie calving alter eonung od' the J(»ng lailway j<Hirney, and 
having been passed tlirougji several mans bei'ore J got them, and liiai 
at a lime when they were ill lilted to stv.nd up against the ratigue ot so 
much knocking about. When 1 have eows grazed beside me i'or a time, 
and well rested, they come through ihe calving risks much better; and 
even though sometimes J. may not have much i'or t!ie grazing of liiem, 
the lessened mortality k<^eps the [>rofii aiiu loss accoinu nearer riglit. 
And as it is a wise policy to stock the iieJds heavily so as to make dry 
COW'S w'ork for their Jiving, and not lay on too nuu.-h fat, the cost ol' graz¬ 
ing does not amount to a great deal. But buying ‘djack-ealves" is a 
risky business too. xV good many dairy misfits 11 nd their way to the 
^‘back-calver” sales—knickers, small teats, and other undesirables are 
sometimes coiivenienliy got rid of wdien in this stale, and J exjiect I 
have had my full share of them For seven montiis of the year along 
the east coast our cows manage for themselves in tlie fields. Crass 
comes very early with us—we usually have our cows out about the middle 
of Aju'il. But there are one or two matters eumiected with their 
general inanageinent that 1 wumJd advert to first. Cows in the summer 
months sutfer greatly from heat and Hies—I have known a drop of tw^euty 
gallons due to a single day's galloping. it may seem a paradox to say 
that cows require sludter quite as much in summer as in v»dnter, but it is 
a face nevertheless, and anyone who will endeavour to supply them with 
shade wili be well re])aid for his trouble. Clumps of treeis, tall hedges, 
and even sheds are a good investment in this line, ddiougli well-trimmed 
hedges look neat on a faiTu, 1 think the cows wmuld much prefer them 
a bit rough. The torment w^hieh eow’s sutfer from clegs, warble flics, and 
such like is so great during bright sunshine that something ought alwuiys 
to be done to relieve tlieiii. Tn addition to shade, it is also of special 
importance that they should have 

PLEaNTY OF GOOD WATKK. 

When we remember tiiat milk contains 8T per cent, of winter, and that a 
cw wdll use up-for milk-making purposes alone from three to four 
. gallons daily in the flush of yielding, over and above what is required in 
the vital processes of digestion, we can understand that the wuiter supply 
must not be scrimp. The best supjdy is in the form of a running stream 
or river—these farmers who can command a running w^ater into which 
the COWL'S can go and stand in the shade of tlie trees during the hot part 
of the day are much to be-envied. xYnother point of some importance 
for keeping stock healthy is the providing of rock salt to cows in the 
pasture fieWfi. -In an ordinary cattle ration there is about three-quarters 
of an ounce of salt, but a milk cow requires a good deal more than that. 
The milk drains away fully an ounce per day out of the system, and un- 
tes this is supplied' the ash material of their vegetable food does not 
j^eld emxkgh, It is most instructive to watch how regularly a cow^ w ill 

for her Jick’^ once she knows where it is to be found, and at 
ifche end of the grazing season there is a very noticeable difference be- 
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tween cows who have had regular access to salt and those who have not. 
The management of dairy cws in summer is a comparatively simple 
matter. Their principal food then is grass, w'hich the}?’ collect for them¬ 
selves. Old pasture will yield most butter and cheese per gallon of 
milk, but new^ grass will give the largest quantity where the number of 
gallons is of importance. In some cases the grass may be so good that 
nothing more is required to make the cows yield their utmost, both in 
quantity and quality, but oftener it will be found that the addition of 
some 

EXTRA FEEDING MATERIAL 

will pay.. This usually takes the form of some variety of cotton cake,, 
w^hich, from its binding nature, is specially suitable for counteracting the 
laxative properties of luscious grass. My own prac-liec is to allow all 
cows in milk 3 to 4 It), per day of ‘^\ngus^^ cake, a brand well and favour¬ 
ably known all along the east coast, and which is guaranteed to contain 
50 per cent, of cotton seed meal. Bean meal, made into a ball of dough 
with warm water, I have also used, but this takes more wrork, and is not 
so cleaii}}^ to Jiandle. By mid-summer, with our limited rainfall on the 
east coast, pastures often get brown and bare, so I always plan to have 
a few acres of rye ready to give the cows a green bite. After the rye 
is shot it ceases to be palatable, so we then give cutting grass, and when 
that gets ripe, green beans are spread on the pastures. When these are* 
ripe second crop hay is available, and then cabbages. All this supple¬ 
mentary food is spread on the fields, and I find the cows use it up with 
quite as little waste as there would be if fed in the stalls, and it lessena 
the labour of the byremen quite a bit. In the case of cabbages, too, it 
keeps the byres much sweeter when the cows are put out in the mai?mng 
after milking they find tlieir cabbage ration awaiting them. Eaten 
in the open air, the essential oil, or other aromatic compound which 
exists in this plant, gets dissipated out of the system before the next 
inilkiug comes round, and we thus get rid of that objectionable flavour 
to the milk and its products which cabbages and soft turnips are so liable 
to impart. The change on to the * ^ 

WINTER FEED AND MANAGEMENT 

is done gradually. The cows are kept indoors at night so soon as the* 
weather begins to get cold and stormj. As the time goes on, the period 
they are allowed outside becomes less and less, until they are restricted 
to about an hour or so. The winter yield of milk has, to a certain 
extent, to be kept up against Nature by a forcing feed. Naturally, the^ 
cows give their full yield of milk in the summer time when the grass is 
at its best: to make them do the same in mid-vrinter means a large quan¬ 
tity of rich and costly food* In my experience, it costs two to three' 
times as much to keep a cow during the winter five months as during 
the summer seven, ana the small extra price per gallon is not anything 
like in proportion to the greater cost of production, The greatest draw-* 
hack to a cow yielding Ml milk in winter is the cold-—a frosty night or 
day being immediately followed by a decrease in the milk yield* For 
those Mtnals i^hich are dry the cold does not matter so much, but thosa 
ih milk must be kept as warm and comfortahle as possible. One of the^ 
befefc this end is food. Wimt 

tbashes^ of chop mixed with meals, and made Mo a sloppy mesa 
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with warm water, and fed at blood heat, is the best expedient for keeping 
up tile milk yield. Cold roots i use vei*} sparingly, and more as an 
appetiser than as a food. My daily bill of fare at present is something 
like this;—At 5 a.in. a warm mash, composed of dried grains, ground oats, 
i)ean meal, and molascuit is fed, followed by a foddering of sound oat 
straw; at ten o’clock two stones or so of whole turnips is fed, followed 
by a good allowance of first crop hay; at four o’clock 41bs. of “Angus” 
cake is served out to them, followed by a warm mash, the same as in the 
morning, and a good arnaful of oat straw rounds off their day^s allowance. 
A cynical friend of mine, smarting under the not uiiconmion trouble of 
term changes, remarked to me the other day that the most difficult part 
of the management of dairy cows is 

GETTIN G THEM PKOPEELY MILKED. 

It IS no exaggeration to say that the best animals fed and eared for in 
the best maimer may turn out poor yielders if milked by one who cannot, 
or will not, take the milk from them properly. And good .milkers are 
getting scarcer. The art of milking must be learnt when young; no 
other work makes higher demands on the tact and temper of the w^orker. 
Ill usage or jerky milking spoils many a good cow. A bad-tempered 
milker is a continual lieartbreak, and may neutralise months and years of 
careful breeding and feeding. There seems also to be a growing dislike 
to this kind of work—an advertisement with “no milking” brings ever 
so many more replies. Then, the greater facilities for getting to even¬ 
ing entertainments nowadays renders the milking time next morning a 
sleej))' affair, so that, what wdth iiu’ompetent, or bad-tempered, or sleepy 
milkers, tbe lot of the dairy farmer many a time is not an enviable one. 
To add to these troubles, some infectious disease may break out, say, in 
some of the ploughmen’s families, and the wife milker is debarred from 
coining to the byre. I w^as at one-time in the unfortunate position of 
having seven men’s wuves off at one time through an outbreak of scarlet 
fever among the cottar children. The mothers themselves w^erc fit 
enough, but the doctor’s notification made their help impossible for six 
or seven weeks. To get behind these difficulties of milking time the pious 
wush has many a time been expressed that some mechanical means were 
available to lighten this burden of daily w^orry. For fifty odd years re¬ 
peated attempts have been made to put a milking machine on the market 
that would milk the cows and not abuse them, and be nje ready w^hea 
required. It is fully ten years since I first began to use a 

MECHANICAL MILKEE. 

The “Murehland” was my first venture, and I worked it continuously for 
some years with varying success. It milked the cows fairly w^ell, but it 
was so troublesome to keep clean that it created labour rather than saved 
it. Then, it had a peculiar effect on the cows^ teats. Working by con¬ 
tinuous suction, it caused the skin of the teat to adhere to the metallic 
lining of the cup, and thus interfered with the blood circulation, so that, 
when the cups w^ere taken off, the teats w’’ere often blue. However, it 
worked away quietly, and never spoke back—and for that I liked it—so 
I kept it going, hoping against hope that something better would turn 
up. When at last the LawTcnee Kennedy machine appeared with its 
pulsating moirement, I saw at once that it solved one working difficulty— 
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the iiiterfereiiee with the hlood eimilation. The “cateV’ and "‘relieve’^ 
of the jmifiatinsr movement—vso close]y resembling the action of tlie calf^s 
mouth sucking—made it evident that there would be no more blue teats 
M anyrate, and the rubber tuihng of the Ijawrence Kennedy machine 
looked as if it would be niucli easier ke))t in order. So 1 had it titted 
Uj) experimentally at Huntly Farm, and, after three months' trial of it 
there, I was so well pleased with its work that I ordered an installation 
tor my oth,M’ farm, and for almost two years now 1 have had this machine 
worjving twi(*e daily on two sei)arate farms, and managed in’ two separate 
etaffs, ]nilking twelve cows at a time on the one farm, eight at a time on 
the other. I have thus been having experience in duplicate form, and, 
having betm for years in the ])abjt of keeping an acenrate J)ote of the 
milk brought from the out farm, f am in a position to compare results 
with years of hand-milking. Taking the year ending loth "November 
Jast, and comparing it with the out-turn of 1904, with the same number 
‘of cows milking, viz., fifty, and fed, and treated in ])retly much ihc same 
manner, I find there is a l)alanee in favour of the machine period of 187 
gallons. When 1 compare the average of the four years before 1904, the 
balance is 196 gallons. This is not very much per cow if s])reacl over 
twelve months, but it is on the right side. I am not able to give such 
accurate figures for Huntly, as for a time some were milked by hand, and 
th(^ milk was all totalled together, but I can conijaire th(‘ oui-nirn of 
butter during twelve months (ff machine milking and twelve months of 
milking by Hand, and here again the out-turn is slightly in favour of 
the machine period. Whim ] made my calculations previous to ordering 
an installation, 1 did so gn the supposition that possibly the machine 
might do almost as well as hand-milking, but the result has bettered my 
expectation. Then, I find another point gradually comijig into promin¬ 
ence. The cows 

ACTT'ALLY THRIVE BET1T]R 

when machine milked. Almost all take kindly to it from the very first. 
It is so regular and gentle in its action that even the most nervous cow 
soon forgets her nerves. The cow knows exactly what to ex])oct when 
the machine is set agoing at her teats, but it wx)uld be a very knowing 
cow that could tell beforehand what to ex])eet from a band of hand- 
milkers, especially if there had been some (piarrel in the kitclien or on 
the Avay to the byres. Of course, with two se])arate installations, 
Tendert!^^ necessary l)y the distance between the farm steadings, I am not 
favourably placed for working with the utmost economy. I have two 
engines to keep going where one could suffice, and I have one operator 
and one stripper more than would b(3 nec(?ssary if all the stock were 
housed together, but my experience enables me to see that three oper¬ 
ators, working nine machines, and two strippers, wo\tld easily milk 150 
•cows in an hour and a hajf. There is thus a saving of ten milkers. 
Against this, my coal account for the yeav is £15 more, and repairs and 
renewals total £8 7s., so that there is a very large balance to make good 
depredation of plant and meet the interest on the first cost* A dis- 
cussidB followed. 

Mr. <?ilmour, Alderston, Bellahill, said that if a man was to keep a 
dairy stock successfully he must attend to the housing, feeding, milkiiy^, 
and general management himself. Personally his daify paid better than ' 
any bthey of his farming. t 
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Air. llobi. Wilson, Manswraes, said he did not know much about 
Biiikmg machines, but he knew tlxat cows well milked were very much 
more remunerative than those that were badly milked. He w^as satisheil 
that both the health oX cows and their produce w^ere improved by giving 
salt in the lields. 

Mr. Jas. M'Adam, CraigJey, Castle-Dougias, would have liked Mr. 
Millar to have described the best type oX a dairy cow. He thought that 
the shelter oX trees and hedges in summer produced weeds in cows’ 
udders. He would Jiko to hear Mr. Millar’s remedy Xor cow^s running 
4ibout in the heat oX the day in summer. 

Mr. Wm. Stew'art, Milton, Duntoeher, said that, in the west oX Scot¬ 
land they could not have their cws out seven months of the year. He 
corroborated from experience what Mr. Millar had said in regard to the 
La\, rciK'e-lvennedy miJking machine. It did its work quietly and well, 
.and if properly looked after was a thorough success. A girl newly left 
the school could work it. IX a pure milk supply was to solve the ques¬ 
tion of infant mortality, such a su]>ply must come through thie milking 
machine, 

Mr. Jas. Stirling, majiager of the Glasgow^ Hairy Co., said he would 
have liked to have heard a little more of the milking machine. It 
scenu'd to be a success wdiere the master or the mistress took an in¬ 
dividual interest in it, but in tlie hands of indillerent servants the results 
W'ere not so satisfactory. He w^as glad to hear, after years of complain¬ 
ing, farmers candidly conlVssing that dairying was the best paying sub- 
jeel they had. 

Mr. Sillars, Feiuvick, did not think many farmers would say that 
dairying paid w^ell. What they said w’as that there w’as nothing else 
paying. Would many of the prominent Glasgow dairymen present that 
evening l.)e content to do tin* same work that the dairy farmer did for 
the same remuneration ? They all w’elcoined the good news about the 
milking machine, but he would like to be told Innv had Mr. Millars hand- 
milkers wuire in order to (ompare their w'ork wdth that of the machine. 

Mr. John M'Caig, Stranraer, approved of giving salt to stock in sum¬ 
mer as w’ell as in winter. He agreed with Mr. M''Adain as to the risk of 
shelter. He ga\’e liis stock a wash of M^Hongall or some other safe dip 
along the spine, and this ensured perfect security from clegs and other 
insect pests. He did not know much about the milking machine, but 
was not sure that he would view its introduction as an unuiixed blessing 
if it was going to put the old women aside. 

Mr. Taylor, Y.S., Cathkin, condemned the system of hawking young 
cows at the drop through the auction marts. If farmers had more house 
room they would not buy cows at the drop so extensively as they did. 

Mr. J. Wyllie, Knowew^art, wished to know if queys took readily to 
the milking machine. It would not do on we4 land to feed green stuff 
lo cows in the field, as it would get spoiled by potehing. 

Mr. fi. Wilson, Dunlop, advocated the keeping of milk records. In 
his own ease a tecord kept for a year had shown that they had cows 
giving as much as $50, arid one as low as £7 lOs. per annum, and all fed 
imd cared for in the same way. The keeping of a^record would stimulate 
a mm to improve his stock, and, if possible, do better the next year than 
ke had done during the preWous one. 

Mr. Spier, "Newton, agreed with the lecturer as to the use of an 
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Aberdeen-Angus bull with Ayrshire cows where they were not breeding 
stock to rear themselves, lie would advise all farmers within a radius 
of ten or hlteen miles of Glasgow who were not raising their own stock 
to use an Aberdeen-Angus bull. He did not sue that the Lawrence- 
Hennedy niilkcr milked a bit cleaner than the Murchland one. They 
should not attach too much importance to increased yields from the cows 
with machines, as the yield might have been affected by a variety of 
other circumstances. 

Mr. Dunlop, Midlands, said the time they needed a good catch cro]o 
was in spring. He had tried sowing rye in September, and he believed 
it would do. He had a neighbour who tried green beans to his cows, but 
lost two of the best, and stopped it. 

The Chairman said there was always room at the top for the best 
butter and cheese. He was under the impression that their cows were 
not so good as they were thirty years ago. The commercial, the dairy¬ 
man's, and the show cow should all be one and the same animal. 
The secret of the popularity of Danish butter was that it could be got all 
the year round, and of tlie same flavour. In spite of the extra cost of 
feeding, dairying should pay as well in the winter as in the summer. 

Mr. Millar, in reply, said he ’was thoroughly convinced that winter 
dairying did not pay. If it were not for the profits of the summer time 
he could not make it pay in winter. He was not of opinion that cowe 
were better thirty years ago than now. He grew seven to ten acres of 
green beans every year, and he had never lost a cow by feeding with them, 
nor had any trouble. There was nothing produced more milk or butter 
than beans. In his district they were favourably situated as to grass 
in spring. The month of July, and perhaps the first fortnight of 
August, w'as their worst grazing period. It was then he found the sup¬ 
plementary food, such as Tj'e and green hay, and then beans, usefnL 
He was pleased to find that the milking machine gave an increased yield, 
although it was a small one. He did not think that his hand-milkers 
were worse than those of his neighbours. His dairymaid found that the 
Murchland machine was difficult to keep clean. There were ninety 
parts that had to be taken down tvrtoe a day and cleaned. With the 
Lawrenee-Kennedy cold water and then hot were run through the pipes, 
and they did not get tainted. The cows never resented the Lawrenee- 
Kennedy from the first., They had never been beat with any cow, nor 
had they any expense from machines being damaged or broken. He did 
not want them to follow Mr. Spier’s advice as to using an Aberdeen- 
Angns bull, because the produce would likely find its way north, and 
lower his returns. He eould not keep a milk record, because the 
machine milked two cows into one can. He had never experienced any 
difficulty in milking qneys with the machine; in fact, they_were easier 
handled tlian cows whi^ had been accustomed to hand-milking. They 
had to have strippers afffer the machine, but th®y had to have that wift 
]|^d-milkers. A person of average intelligence could work the machine, 
^e tern changes had less terwirs for ham now than formerly. _ Hu 
l^traeHce was to hottae his cows in the heat of the day in summer, as they 
were out idi night, t When they were tied by the neck they did ned 
ga^Bop.'.;..<Laughter.) , ' ■ 

the lecriirer the chairman terminated/BiA 
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V 9 ieHnary Departmental Reporte far 
Month of Deeemher,^il90B, 


ABSTlfA(!T.S KR(m REPORTS. 


Ministek of Agekultuke,— 

Sir,—1 have the lionoiir to forward luy iiionihly report for Decem¬ 
ber, also those f>.f the District Veterinary Surgeons and Stock 

]n>p( dors. 

Simp Scab .—There have been seven fresh outbreaks of this disease 
Uiid -13 licenses raised. 

Lungsickness .—Two Iresh outbreaks occurred during the‘month, one 
in the Newcastle district end the other in the Dundee district. 

Glanders .—One animal destroyed in the Utrecht district and two in 
Zululand. 

Horsesickness ,—Fifty'Seven deaths reported as under:— 


V^ryheid. 

Univoti. 

Utrecht. 

Weenen. 

Alexaiulra and Harding 

Dundee. 

Durban. 

ITi)])er ITinkomanzi .. . 

Eshow-e. 

Melnioth. 

Nongonia. 

Pul pieters burg. 

Mahlabatini. 

Umlalazi. 

Maritzburg. 


4 

3 
2 
2 

5 
1 

10 

1 

4 
2 
7 
2 
3 
1 
1 


Total. 57 

East Coast Fever .—During the monili the following outbreaks* 

occurred:— 

Lower I’ugela and Mapumulo . 2 

Inanda ...-. 1 

Vryheid and Ngotshe. 5 

Durban County. 4 

Paulpietersburg. 1 

Zululand. 2 

Total . 15 
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The following deaths are reported from East Coast Fever:- 


Lower Angela and jVlapnmulo ...115 

Vryheid and ^"gotHhe .5J90 

Alexandra (V)xint 3 ’. 

Dundee. 5 

Durban Coiintv. 43 

Zuhiland . , . “.479 

Paulpietersburg. 4 


Total.939 


With reference to Coast Fever, it would appear that there are 
still many who will not realise the difference between East Coast Fever 
and ordinary Hedwater or Texas Fever, and there are some apparently 
who still inaixitain that the two diseases are identical. 

East Coast Fever and ordinary Redwater or Texas Fever are two 
-distinct diseases, caused by separate and distinct parasites. Clinically 
and on post-mortem the symptoms and lesions are very identical, as is 
the case with all diseases (caused by protozoic organ[snis affecting the 
blood, ^rhe different characters between East Coast Fever and ordinary 
Eedwater or Texas Fever are briefly as follows:— 

ORDINARY REDWATER OR TEXAS BAST COAST FEVER. 

FEVER. 

•t 

1, Communicated by the common 1. Communicated by the Brown tick 
tick (Rhipicephalus decoloratue), and (Rhipicophalus appendiculatu»), Black 
transmitted throu;?b the egg stage. pitted tick and others, but not by the 

common Blue tick, and the infection 
is not transmitted through the egg 
stage. 

2* The disease can be communicated 2. The disease cannot be communi* 
from one animal to ano>ther by blood cated from one animal to another by 
inoculation. blood inoculation. 

8. The chief action of the parasite is 3. The parasite does not break up the 
io break up the red blood cells, and in red blood cells; there is no anaemia 
•consequence we have marked anaemia and no discoloured urine, unless double 
and frequently red urine. infection or ordinary Redwater and 

East Coast Fever exist at one time. 

4. A recovered animal is only immune 4. A recovered animal is immune for 

while exposed to infected veld. life. 

5. A recovered animal while exposed 6* Recovered animals do not carry 
to infected veld carries the parasite parasites in their blood, the blood is 
constantly in its blood, and its blood not virulent ahd does not maintain 
is constantly virulent and maintains the infection through the ticks* 

the infection through the ticks. 

6. Animals immuned to ordinary Red* 

Whter or T^as Fever are entirely sits* 
ceptible to ilast Obait Fever. 
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MIOliOSCOPlCAL DIFFEKENCES. 

ORDINARY KEDWATER OR TEXAS EAST 'COAST EEVER, 

FEVER. 

Parasites of ordinary Eedwater in The parasites are small rod-shaped 
their typical form are large pear- bodies within the blood cells frequently 
shaped bodies in pairs within the blood three or four parasites irregularly 
corpuscles, and it is usually found that placed in one cell, and in typical ad- 
not more than 30 per cent, of the cor- vanced cases of the disease 90 to 100 
puscles contain the parasites. In re- per cent, of the corpuscles may contain 
covered or inimuned animals these these parasites, 
parasites do appear as rod-shaped or 
oval bodies resembling tlie East (.'oast 
Fever parasite, but tliey are never 
numerous. 

11 is hoped that all interested in the welfan* of Nata! will accept 
that there is a new dii^ea^e existing in several parts of the Colony in the 
form of Fast Coast Fever, and 1 would earnestly ap])(‘al to.the cattle- 
owners of th(^ Colony to c*oiisider the position and do theii’ utmost to 
dispel ihe a])athy and unbelief \vhi(di exists in many (juarters. We can 
understand the natives' mind being unable to grasp all the facts concern¬ 
ing Coast Fever, but we are entitled to expect that the white 
population of Natal as a whole will realise that we are faced with a new 
dis(>asc‘, and that by taking practical precautions to protect their cattle 
will set a good example to the natives. 

The first step nectssaiy is for all to realise we are faced with a 
serious disease. The greatest disadvantage we labour under in our en¬ 
deavour to combat the disease is the altitude of those who will not learn 
until they have had acdual experience to their own cost. If East Coast 
Fevc^r spreads generally throughout Natal, and at the present time the 
position is vei'v unsatisfaclory, Ib.at section of the coinrnunity who will 
not believe we are faced v,ith a now and serious trouble will undoubtedly 
have contributed their share towards its spread. It is recognised by all 
that one of tlie chief obstacles in combating any stock disease in this 
Colony is the facd lliat we have a large native ]>opulatioii carrying on, as 
their chief livelih(‘od, cattle-breeding, but it is regrettable to note that 
this obstacle is greatly magnified by the attitude of individuals who treat 
the matter with ridicule, and behave, in so far as tlnur cattle are con¬ 
cerned, as if no danger exists. Even individuals, who claim to have 
considerable intluen(‘e with the natives, and other cattle-owners, have 
preached the doctrine that East Coast Fever does not and never has 
existed, and in many cases we have been compelled, with, a view to remov¬ 
ing this opinion, to allow the cattle of such people to die out in order 
to prove definitely the mortality which attends this disease, and also to 
allow them to try every remedy which can bo imagined, with the known 
result of failure. It is true that when anyone has had actual ex¬ 
perience he knows with certainty the result of East Coast Fever, but it 
is also true that it is those who have had no experience who oppose the 
existence of the disease and the necssary steps taken to prevent its spread- 
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East Coast Fever is undoubtedly the most treacherous and insidious dis¬ 
ease which has ever mited South Africa, and its effects are the most 
certain, and I am positive of what the result will be unless the European 
.population as a whole are prepared to face the hard practical facts before 
them at the present moment. As previously stated, we realise we have 
to face ignorance and apathy on the part of the natives, but if we have 
also to meet this on the part of a certain section of the European popu¬ 
lation the position will become hopeless, except as regards those stock- 
owners who will protect themselves by realising the facts before them. 
Tliose who hold that no East Coast Fever exists in Natal, or that ordin¬ 
ary Bedwater and East Coast Fever are identical, are a mcna(;(' to the 
welfare of the stock-owners of this Colony. 

The present position as regards East Coast Fever is most serious, and 
the experience of the last three or four months has proved to us that 
not the least danger tending towards its spread is the apathy and in- 
'ditference displayed from many sources, and T feel it my duty in con¬ 
sequence to write in the strain I have as a warning to the public. All 
who have followed the course of this disease know the opposition we met 
with in dealing with it in the Vryheid district, but, in fairness to that 
•^district, their opposition has been no greater than that offered in some of 
the districts of Natal to the regulations necessary in preventing its 
spread. 

We who have studied this disease, and watched every detail of its 
progress, and also profited by the experience gained in other Colonies, 
know what the end will be if, in our efforts, we have not the full support 
and co-operation of every section of the farming community. It is for¬ 
tunate, as shown by the work done by the several committees, and the 
resulto of the meetings held with reference to East Coast Fever through¬ 
out the Colony, that the greater proportion of the farming community do 
realise the seriousness of the position, but it is also true that those who 
will not realise what is before them are the people who appear to bring 
their views to the greatest prominence. 

S. B. WOOLLATT, 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


STANGBK.—D.V.S. DONALDSON. • 

JEast Coast Fever .—The total number ol deaths reported is 115. 
"Two new outbreaks; one at James’CTthlow's, at Junction, Glendale, 
Hapimnilo Boad, and one at Sinkwazi’s, near Damall, amongst Indians* 
cattle. 314 cattle and 13 calves have been, sent to TTmhlatuzan. 339 
cattle and 63 calves have been sent with D.V.S. Hutchinson to the Band. 

Otimati Camps.—^No 3 Camp (the loot stock) has been closed. No. 3 
'Camp will in a few da 3 's also be closed, as the cattle will be handed back 
;to their,©tfeers. ' 
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No* 1 Cainp (Transport).—am writing you a sep&rate report, at¬ 
tached. 

Nonoti Camps.—The cattle at these camps are healthy, and no 
disease has appeared during the month. 

Mapumulo.—The disease is very bad in this part, and it is impos¬ 
sible to state the total number of deaths; in many cases whole herds of 
natives' cattle have died. 

Tongaat.—K.C.F. has broken out in the village amongst Indians^ 
cattle.. Eighteen cattle went to tlmhlatuzan on 31st December* More 
are being railed. _ 

LADYSMITH.—D.V.S. WEBB. 

Scab, —Three docks under license in Ladysmith district; none under 
license in Bergville district. 

Mange in Goats. —This disease is very prevalent amongst the flocks 
•owned by natives in both districts. 

East Coast Fever. —None exists in either district. 

iforsesukness. —No eases have been reported. 

Fractured Tladins. —The thoroughbred entire recently purchased by 
Mr. X. W. llling had the misfortune to fracture the radius just above 
the knee. 1 tried to flx a s])ecial splint and place the horse in slings, 
but tlie horse strongly objected to both. Mr. llling was loth to destroy 
the horse so turned him on the veld. Ten days fitter the accident the 
bone had penetrated through the skin, and it was apparent that no chance 
of recovery existed. As an experiment, I placed the liorse under 
•chloroform and amputated the leg, but the horse died the satue night, 
.apparently from surgical shock. 

YRYHEID.—D.V.S. BECKER. 

Horsesickness. —Four eases of this disease have cone nud(T my 
notice this month. It is antiei|)ated that the mortality from this cause 
is likely to be heavy this season. 

IScah. —Three licenses have been raised during the month, and one 
flock reported as still nnder license. 

East Const Fever. —Mortality amongst cattle has been fairly heavy, 
and a number of deaths, particularly amongst native cattle, have not 
been reported. The returns given are therefore only approximate (290), 
•and I am of opinion that they err by being, if anything, too moderate. 
Five fresh centres of infection have been noted during the current 
month, and the progress of the disease, if steady, is none the less sure 
and certain. Babanango still appears clean, and it is to be hoped that 
if the quarantine line is rigidly enforced East Coast Fever will not 
break out there. The great danger lies in possible infection prior to 
the formation of this quarantine; as far as we can see at present this is 
not the case. A number of cattle left the district for slaughter pun- 
poses during the month. 
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GKEYTOWK—D.V.S. COBPY, 

Sf'ab ,—Six fresh outbreaks have occurred. 

Glanders. —A clinical case of this disease having occurred among 
mules working between Greytown and some gold mines over the Il^gobevu 
Drift, m Zululand, ] tested three spans of these animals, thirty in all,, 
before they retunied to Maritzbiirg. None of these showed any re¬ 
action. 

East Coast Fever. —At the end of the month suspicious cases of this 
disease occurred on Mr. Edwards' farm, on the Greytown-Muden Eoad^ 
and alx>ut six miles from the site of the Muden outbreak. The cattle 
have been placed in strict quarantine until the nature of the disease has 
been definitely proved. 

It has been necessary to place the cattle of Mr. John Keyter, of 
fc'rogmore, Krantzkop district, in quarantine owing to the ow ner not 
complying with the Hegulations. As East Coast Fever was in such close 
proximity to the Krantzkop-Mapumulo boundary, it was not considered 
safe to allow wagons to travel nearer the boundary than the foot of 
Balcomh's Hill. In spite of having been informed in writing as to these 
Regulations, one of Mr. Keyter's wagons was sent to the toy> of the hill 
and there outspanned. 

It is much to be regretted that so large a stock-ownun’ should 
take up sneli an attitude, as, unless the Department receives tlie co¬ 
operation of the farfners in trying to prevent the spread of East Coast 
Fever, the task would appear to be almost a hopeless one. 

llorsesichiess. —Three mules are reported to have died from this 
disease, probably contracted through worikng in the Thorns. 

Six mule \vagons ar<. now being run by the Department between 
Greytown and Muden, and as they have recently been doing three trips 
a w’eek the accummulation of produce at Muden should soon be consider¬ 
ably lessened. __ 

NEWCASTLE.—D.V.S. McNEIL. 

Sheep Scab. —I am glad to say that there are no cases of Scab in the 
NewTastle district and only orie continued outbreak is present in the 
Utreclit district. 

Ma7ige affecting Ooats.—Seven licenses w^ere raised during the month. 

Glanders .—^Oiio animal was destroyed during the month. This case 
was continued from the previous month owing to the reaction not being 
decided in character, 

; lMngsicJcnes8.~0m outbreak occurred during the month. An '^old 
lunger-’ from a previous outbreak was the victim. I inspected the lung 
on postmortem. The farm is in strict quarantine, and there have beeii 
ho further deaths. 

Contagious Pleuro^pneumonia cf, Gcafa.—puring the past month m 
extensive outbreak of - the above disease aippeared in this district, happily 
confiited to a single flock, and causing the death of eighty goats and kids. 
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This disease very imieh sinmiatos Lungsiekness affecting cattle in 
the general appearances of the animals during life and on jmt^morlem 
examination. As in tlio ease of bovine plenro-pnemrionia, a certain pro¬ 
portion make a recovery^ and the history of tlic ontbreak leads m(‘ to 
infer that this outbreak was occasioned l)y tlie breaking down of an cn- 
capsuled previously diseased portion of lung tissue. Medicines are of 
no avail in the treatinont of the disease; segregation of the diseased 
animals from the healthy gives good resuHs. 

MOOI RIVEli.—D.V.S. VERNEY. 

Ilorseeicknese has occurred in ilie Weenen Division, two horses 
having succninbed from this malady. There is every prospect of a bad 
season in this res])ect. 

Eafit Const Fever ,—During the month no fresh outbreaks have oc¬ 
curred, abbougii there had h(»en several deaths amongst cattle in and 
near Miidcn, ]>nt the- majority of these had hecn due to eating poison, 
such as young Amakla plants, etc. 'Fhe main fencing of the infected 
area at Rottcher’s is now (*(un})leted, and it only remains to fence j>ortions 
of the Moot River that (aitile could get through when tlu» river is low. 
Grass is very bad at the (-rown lands where cattle in temperature eamp 
graze, the ri^sult of want of rain. ^Piek life is becoming very active in 
the thorn veld j)ow, and 1 anticipate if ilierc are any more infected areas 
we shall soon get evidence of tJiem.. and it is very important that stock- 
owners should send slides from all animals sick or dead. 

liiliari/ Fever ,—An ini])orted Ihorouglibred came nnd(‘r my treat¬ 
ment for Biliary Fever. This animal was in a very critical condition, 
but 1 am pleased to say be has made a good recovery. 


DURBAN.—D.V.S. AMOS. 

Tlie importations by sea have been as follows:— 

Sheep, 1/)41 ewes, 180 rams. 

Mules .. 

Donkeys.. ... 

Horses . 

Dogs. 

Pigs. 

Rabbits. 

Deer. 

Goats. 


1,171 

559 

^54 

157 

31 

0 

4 

4 

3 


Total.. 3,178 

All the sheep came from Australia. The mules, donkeys, and 41 
horses came from Argentine. 106 horses came from Australia, and the 
remainder from England. The dogs and pigs came from England, The 
deer from India, and the goats from Cape Colony. 

has been fairly prevalent, an^ some 19 cases have 

comnto notice^ 
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East Coast Fever .—^This disease has been held in check, and the 
four fresh outbreaks that occurred during the month were all well inside 
the infected area. Forty-two deaths took place from the disease, 36 were 
killed with high temperatures, and 164 were removed for slaughter pur¬ 
poses. Those who sold their cattle for slaughter within the area acted 
very wisely, and it is a great pity the scheme* is not to be continuous, for 
it undoubtedly is the only chance of obtaining any finality with the 
disease, and the Colony would have been opened to free movement again 
all the sooner, which at present seems to be too far off to even think of. 
Many people still try to persuade themselves the disease is anything else 
but East Opast Fever, which is most extraordinary after the object 
lessons Mhich anyone could see who wished to in more than one outbreak 
in this county. The special quarantined area is now well flagged and 
guarded, and I hope sincerely our efforts will keep the disease within it. 

AIjKXAKDRA and ALFEED.—D.V.S. TYLER. 

East Coast Fever .—The outbreak of East Coast Fever in Alexandra 
County has been dealt with, and the cattle liave been returned to their 
owners after passing through tw^o test camps. The fence around the 
infected area is almost completed, and I do not think we need be afraid 
of any extension of the disetase from this (‘ontre. The quarantine 
regulations are, of course, still being maintained, and are being loyally 
observed by the residents. 

HorsesMwss .—Several deaths have occurred from this disease, and 
there is every indication of a had year before us. 


Fruit Culiuro, 

SPEECH BY THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 

0:? the 19th insi, at the Amnial Meeting of the Pinetown Horticultural 
Society, the Minister of Agriculture, in the course of a short speech,- 
said that horticulture had now arrived at a very important stage in the 
Colony, inasmuch as they were now able to produce fruit more than 
enough for local requirements, while distant markets were practically 
ntiworked. It would interest those of them who were fruit-growers to 
know that the annual value of the Natal fruit crop was £150,000. That 
value could be exceeded by careful selection, and it was their duty to 
look into the matter very closely. They were aware that next month 
tha South African Produce Exhibition wauid be opened in London, and 
at?' that ^hibition one of the most important exhibits would be frpm 
' In fact, he might say that the Natal exhibit was between 60 

, measurement of pineapples, and each pineapple’would weigh 

2^., :whil0 the price would be such as to force a sale., He 
: kbped'ilie result of that would be thqt betu'cen Natal and Ijon^bn e. 

up, and that the culture of pfneap|jles/#b)hld*^ 
:The.®:o'’®^™™ent' had,-within'the leat fek^ years; 

■ It . had, experimental ■ orch'krjls''' 
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Wecncn, and Winkel Spruit. At Cedara, experiments ^vero being carried 
out in the culture of up-country fruits, and there the methods adopted 
for cultivation, manuring, pruning, and the warring against insects had 
proved very successful. At Weenen they were also experimenting, and 
paying great attention to irrigation, and on the coast, at Winkel Spruit, 
all the varieties of coast fruits were being exi)erimented with. At Winkel 
Spruit an addition had been made dI the St. Michael pine, and also of 
a banana, ivhieh at the present time w^as creating a great deal of interest 
in London. The Government had on all occasions sent officers to the 
various fruit-growing centres to advise fruit-growers in all manner of 
tilings pertaining to fruit culture, and last year eonsigmnents of fruit 
were being collected and sent to London, free of cost, and won medals. 
I'hat showed tliat their fruit was of good quality, and w^hat they wished 
to arrive at now was to send fruit to the Home market, not in sample, 
but in bulk. A complaint wduph recently had become an actual gincv- 
ance, was that the fniit was sent up-country in iron triu'ks. That griov- 
anco was now one of the past. At the show they naturally staged only 
the best fruit, and he hoped that they would bear tliat in mind when 
they were sending fruit to market, and send only the best cjuality for dis¬ 
posal. TiCt them get a good name from the start, for the smaller fruit 
could l)e used up as pulp or jam, for which also there was a big opening. 
Li cejudusion, he said ihat the show' had been a surprise; he had ex- 
p<*eU‘d a small sbow% and instead found a large one of excellent exhibits. 
He declared the sliow open. 


DMHGi Reporim 

WEENEN, ^^Oth Janiuiry.—There has, unfortunately, been another 
outbreak of East Coast Fe\or at Muden, this time on the farm Suther¬ 
land. Seven head are reported to have died within the last three weeks, 
and the owners failed to report the matter. As this outbreak is wdthiii 
the previously proclaimed sub-(|uarantiuc area, it is hoped that it will 
be confined to this district. Locusts have been laying eggs throughout 
certain portions of the Division. A large number of eggs deposited on 
low-lying fields arc reported to have been destroyed by ]\Ir. Kottchcr, who 
flooded the land for this purpose. Isolated cases of Horse&ickness have 
occurred. A horse belonging to a local volunteer succumbed two days 
after it was insured. After a period of scorching sun for a few Aveeks, 
good rains have fallen, Avhich wall be the salvation of some of the crops. 
Fruit is backward this year, and the supply does not promise to be 
plentiful. C. G. Jackson, Magistrate. 

MamurGm of 1906, 

4 Ik the manure list given on pages 1,208 and 1,209 of last month’s Journal 
an unfortunate error occurred with regard to No. 42 Potato Fertiliser sold 
by the South African Fertiliser Coy. The figures should read Nitrogen 
4*05 jmr <jent., instead of 3-75; the estimated value of the Nitrogen is 
£3 Isl 7d., and the total estimated value of the manure shorild read 
£% 3$. 8d., insiead of £6 lOs. 9d. In the list re-published in this issue the 
error has been corrected, A. PARDY, Analyst. 
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Met9oroiogieal Returns. 


Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of December^ 1 ^ 06 * 



Observatory 

Staoger 

Verolam 

Grey town 

Newcaatle 

Ndwedwe 

Estcourt 

MiiMHovo 

Impendhle 

Port tShepstone.. 

Umzinto .. 

Bichmoud 

MariUburg 

Howick 

Dundee 

Weenen Gaol .. 

Charlf^towii 

New Hanover .. 

Nqutu 

Nongoma 

Umlaiazi 

Hlabitsa 

Melmotii 

IJbombo 

Amatikulu 

Point 

Euipaiigeni 

Marit/JAirg 

(Burger St.) 



Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of December, /po/. 


STATIONS. 


Centnil Experiment Farm, HiU(Mangr. 
Experiment Farm, Weenen (Manager) . 
Experiment Farm (Winkei Spruit) (Mgr. 
Nottingbam Boad (0. *1, King).. 
Adatnennrst (Wui. Adams) 

Hilton (W. Engel). 

Town Bush Valley .. 
Mid'Blovo (A. N. Montgomery) 

Ottawa 

Mount Edgecombe (Natal Estates) 
Cornubia Wilkinson) „ 

DBlkwood Kraal „ 

Blackburn „ 

Saccharine ' „ 


Xihpendkle(H.HiU) .. 
Bi5i Viet (p. Otto. J.P.) 

Pfotenhauer) 


TEMPJEKATUKK I 
(inPabr.l>efirreog.) I 

Maximum 

for 

Mouth j 

Minimum 1 
fbr 1 
Mouth. 1 

92 

49 

99 

48 

no 

6« 

88 

51 

88 

48 

3(>i 

51 

m 

“ 

58 

1U2 

62 

89 

■' 

" i 

i 
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Gom! Bnd Labour Rofurum 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of December, 1906:— 


Name of Colliery. 

Li 

Above Gro 

Ekbour E 
und. 

I- 

mployed. 
Below Groi 

md. 

I. 

Unproductive 

Work.* 

Output. 

B. 

N. 

E. 

N. 

K. 

N. 

1. 

Tons. Cwt, 

Natal Navigation 

39 

81 

268 

19 

261 

186 

4 

9 


16,2 8 

5 

Glencoe, Natal 

20 

120 

89 

14 

498 

7 

— 

— 


16,261 

15 

Klandnlaagte .. 

IS 

22 

240 

16 

230 

460 

10 

2i 

34 

14,842 

17 

Purbar. Navigation 

10 

149 

59 

12 

308 

52 

— 

K) 

— 

12,411 

— 

South African .. 

7 

30 

65 

10 

2(K» 

75 

5 

29 

38 

8,630 

1 

Natal Cambrian 

16 

33 

120 

12 

2(K} 

71 


— 

— 

7,254 

15 

Newcastle 

lU 

40 

2.5 

• 9 

289 

3 

3 

6 

- 

7,i:43 

6 

Dundee Coal Co. 

8 

11 

140 

6 

28 

257 

14 

21 

199 

6,'95 

3 

St. George’s .. .. ! 

16 

61 

164 

10 

180 

109 

1 

6 

— 

6.304 

— 

West Lennoxton 

f) 

1 

63 

2 

31 

95 

— 

— 

—• 

2,628 

— 

Natal SU^am Coal 

2 

40 

:i 

2 

106 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2,016 

4 

Ramsay .. .. i 

1 

5 

55 

:i 

4.5 

3 Of} 

4 

10 

25 


— 

TVilaua (Natal) 

1 ' 

8 

12 

1 

30 i 

32 

- 

3 

3 

1,264 

5 

Zululand .. .. ! 


48 

— 

2 

58 ; 


1 3 

6 

— 

1,000 

— 

Woodlands 

1 ' 

6 

5 

2 

7 

9. ' 

1 —. 

— 

— 

60 

— 

Signal Hill 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 1 

3 

1 _ 

32 

— 

Nuuitgedacht .. 


2 


1 

2 ■ 





6 


Totals 

Corresponding month,’ur> 

! 15" 

647 ! 

11,300 

121 

^ 2,403 ; 

1,456 

I « 

135 

301 

; 104,571 

n 

! 130 

i __ ^ 

565 ' 

1 976 

115 

1,920 1 

1,237 

45 1 

2U 

181 

1 88,944 

14 


Maritzburg, 

7th January, 1907. 


* Cost charged t<» Capital Account. 

CHAB. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Goal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 


of December, 1906 

Coal Bunkered 


Tons. 

38,965 

Cwt, 

5 

Exported to 

Port St. John’s ... 


8 

0 

East London 

... 


9 

AlgoaBay 

... ... 

4,^2 

19 

Mossel Bay 


10 

0 

Cape Town 

... ... 

18,824 

6 

Port Piric 

... ... 

1,(X)4 

10 

Mauritius 


115 

5 

Total 

.. 

65,361 


Custom House, Port Natal, 

5th January, 1907. 

(Sigoed) 

GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of OuBtoms, 


A good harness wax can be made with the following ingredients : Turpentine 
oil, 900 parts; yellow wax, 90 parts ; Prassian blue, 10 parts ; indigo, 5 parts; bone 
bl^k, 5D parts. Dissolve the wax in the oil by the aid of a low heat in a water bath. 
Mist the remaining ingredients, which must be well powdered, and work up with a 
portion of the solution of wax. Fiunlly add the mixture to the solution, and mix 
thoroughly in the bath. When a homogeneous liquid is got, pour into eartheru 
boxes. 
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Rmtutn of Forma at Prooont under Uoenoe for 


Lunffoieknooo and Soabm 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. H. Ball 

Weenen . . 

Scab 

.1. P. Lottor 


Berg VI it 




Oundiinc .. 


Gretua Green 




Inkiiushi & Others.. 

Bell Vue 

A. P. Ciaw 

Ladysmith 


A. W. Illing 


Minita s 




tiengen 


Roodeport 

L .Trenor 

Harding .. 


Maholua .. 


JTalalu 

J. K. Coop«r 

NkandlUa & Nqutu 


M. Modweni 





B. Butelezi 


,, 




B. Ndhlovn 


,, 




M. Ndhlovn 


,, 




C. Sekoaana 


Maiogat^o 



LungMickness 

K. (Jobose 




Scab 

M. (robose 


J^owcr Blood River 




S. Zungu 


Delala 




s. O. Niolife 


1’elezi 




l>. Ndhiovu 






M. .Setol(‘ 


I Diiala 




M. Mguue 


; Bi<»od River 



Lung-sieknes.^ 

N. Sebese 


! Nqutu Hill 

S, A. Brown 

Underberg 

Heab 

J. A. Stone 






T. lie C. Arbuckle.. 

Kerridge 




B. Phipson 


Stralhcainpla'll 




M. F'rastir 


Winlcrho(*k 




R. C. Oold 


Wnu end 




.1. It Iloystori 


(treenend 




J. v:m Whyo 


Si I bum 

H. van Rooyen 

Vryheid .. .. 

J, 

.Tonus 


Wilpoort 




Mjebe 


ErcHgewacht 




Machaba .. 


Rooipoort 




Mgtslo <fc Co. 


Hanlseamp 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of Estcourt 


.J. \V. Mo(*r 


Moorleigh 

A. J. Marshall 

Dundee . . ., 


H. J. dll Buis 


I Giba 



*» 

,f. W, deBruyii 


I Rooifojiteiu 



*> 

M. Vevuuuik 


i Paddock 


* 


L. \V. Meyer 


I lifuiRverwacht 



1 

A. L. Jansen 


j Stralbearn 




.1. 0. Nel 


I Eat»is(;liffe 




A. C.Veruuiak 


j Sigtuna 



I 

T. C. Vorimuik 


I Hurriotilale 



j ’1 

H. \’enuaiik 


! Paddock 



i Lung-ickness 

( Jovt. Loot Slock 


I (loodekeus 

K. Varty 

Western ITmvoti . . 


T. .1. Nel 


: Mt. Eruostina 

J. J. Hodson 

Ptn of Lion's River 


A. Iv. Murray 


I Shawlands 




Ml’S Vear .. 


I Brooktlale 

R. W. Stratford , . 

Newcastle 

LnngsicknoHB 

H. Kumalo 


Mossondale 

B. Mayne 

Krantzkop 

bcab 

W. W. Mare 


Doomhoek 



1 Luiigsickncss 

P. R. Nell 


Broeder’s Hock 

G.Daiiiell 

Vryheid 


.1. R. Steenkamp 


Bloemhof 



*» 

<T. Coiubrink 


Goedehoop 




D. Coetzee 


Rustplaats 

B. Mayne 

Fnstern Umvoti .. 


J. T, Nel 


CraiidandR 




P. R. Botha 


Olivefontein 




do. 


Mountciin View 




J. Jl. Bronkhorat 


Vlak Vlak Vlakto 



’1 

Mtwad .. 


Olivefontein 




Ualeni 


O.ivefontein 




J. ,T. van Rooyen 


Overvleit 




Mtshugongulu 


Olivefontein 



J, 

8. C, van hooyen 


Small lloek 




s. W. Cadle 


.Fairtleld 

A. Hair 

City and Umgeni .. 

»» 

Notnbeyaugene 


Zwaart kop Location 

J. Button .. 

Portion of Bstcourt 


G.Ross .. 


Roslin 



Lungsickness 

J. Bird 



A. 8. Parkinson .. 

New Hanover 

Scab 

Swaiman .. 


Location 


MAKGE IN HOBSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. j 

District. 

W. K. Oates •. 

H, inmer ., 

A* H* Oampbell 

Afldboyea 

Bergville 

LIdgetton 

Bergville. 

A. G. Btafford.. 

Cazindhleli .. 

C. Harding 

B. Thompaon.. . . j 

I 

Harding 

Nqutu 

Weenen 

NewL*;edB 
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EPIZOOTIC JiYMPn^NGITlS EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Namt*. I District:. 


Horst’S ami Mules of Natal I Mt. Etl^ffcuinhe 
Estate (lo. I 

Mules of T5. (Caswell . . j Uinj^eni 

Mules of Kanoianar . . d<». 

llorHoH t>t .. , Durl>au 

Horsc.s of Durkin ('urim. | ,, 

Htirstjs ot ('Ita'iitiliusdlc, ,, 

llorsc ot Mr. Bradley . . ,,_ 


Namt?. ! District. 

L 

' f 

llorse.s of }|. Mifhaux .. ' Durban 
Horses of .lolinsbotie & i ,, 
iiatfs 

Horses of Parker, Wood , ,, 

I 

H(»rses of Shire tfe Co. .. i ,, 

Mule of J. I). Caldwell . . | 


Principal Veterinary SurReou’s Ottice, 
2‘2iul J.inuary, 1907, 


M. J. IIIME, 
for P. V. Surgeon. 


East Coast Fever Notice. . 


'J'he Minister of Agriculture lias been advised by the Transvaal Department of 
Airriciilliire that no more slautrhter <?altle will he allowed to enter the Transvaal from 
Natal, save and cxcefd those for whose admission permits have already been issued. 


Market Reports. 


{Rcsponslbilitjf Jor the acewmry oj the Statements and Opinions of the folloToimj Retorts 
rests 'with the respective Contributors.) 

MAUITZBURG. Messrs. W. H. Walker ik Co. write : It is many years since 
Maritzburjj and the neighbourhood have ©xperiet>ced such a continuous rainfall as 
that of the lasD 14 days. l?ome farmer.s state that they have had none too much, 
whilst others assert that it is impossible to get on to the laud to work. Unfortunately 
trade does not show any inclination towards improvement, and prices, all round, are 
praeticilly the same as those recorded for somt' months past. 

/l/i.W/t’5.--Mealies are now becoming scarce, and prices have Huctuated between 
148. 4d. to 15s. ()d. per muid on the market; but as only small lots have come forward 
these figures do not show a fair reflex of what jirices really are, as mealies are 
purchased at a much lower rate. 

-iome good samples forward, prices realised being from 4s. to 48. !)d. 

per 100 lbs, 

Owing to rain the market has been scantily supplied, and prices have 
fluctuated between Is. 3d. and 2s. 9d. per bale. 

Kafir Com ,—Fair supply otfered at Gs. Gd. to 7s, per IIK) lbs. 

-Market well supplied with good tubers at 4s. to 6s. Gd. per 100 lbs ; 
bweet potatoes, 3s. Gd. to 4s. per sack. 

Beans,'--From 12s, Gd. to Ibs'.per 100 lbs. 

Peas. --A few lots on offering reidising from Gs. Gd. to lbs. 6d. per 100 lbs. 

Common fowls have realised from Is. 2d. to 2s. 9d. each. Market has 
been very indifferently^ supplied for some weeks past. Ducks, 8s. 3d. per pair. 

Prices are firmer of late ; from Is. 4d. to 28. Gd. per doz. 

Putter.—Fresh butter from lid. to Is, 6d. per lb. : salt butter, Gd. to lOd. per lb. 

Suftfiower Seeds.-^From 8s. to 8e, ;kl, per 100 lbs. 

Omons —Prom 3s, 9d. to Gs, 3d per 100 lbs. 

Sundries.—F,ted. Id. to 7d. per lb.; salt beef, 4id. to 5d. per lb. ; mutton, 4id. to 
8a. per lb. ; pork, 3d. to Gid. per lb. ; bacon, 2d. to Gd, per lb. ; ham. 9d. per lb. • 
pigeons, lOd. to Is. Id. per pair. ^ 
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Veffe/ables.'^M^kidt abundantly supplied with beans, beetroot, briiigallj^ cabbages, 
carrots, cucumbers, eschalots, lettuce, marrows, peas, green mealies, radishes and 
tomatc es. 

FriiiL-- Apples, bananas, grenadillas, grapes, mangoes, and pineapples. 

Firewood. — Poles, from 5Jd. to 7d. per 100 lbs.; cut wood, 7^d. to 8(1. per lOOlbs. 


DURBAN —Bananas, Is. to la. (»d. per bunch ; bananas, Gd. to la. 3d, per 100 ; 
beans, 3d. per lot; butter (fresh), lOd. to Is. 2d. per lb. ; cabbages, Gd. to 28. per 
doz,; eggs, Is Od. to 2 h. Gd. per doz. ; fowls, Is. to 4^. each ; lemons, 2s. to per 
case ; lettuces. 3d. per doz.; mangoes, 28. to bs. per ICK); papaws, Gd.^ to Is. per doz.; 

S eas (green) Gd. per basket; pigeons, 7d. to Is. each ; pineapple.s, Gd. to Is. Gd. per 
oz. ; potatoes, os. 6d. to 9a. per muid ; tomatoes, Is. to 2 b. per case. 


JOHANNESBURG.-Messrs. Abinger Keeling & C(^, P.O. Box, on the 
18th reportForage, best dry, Gs. 3d. to 78. per 100 lbs. ; forage, good and now, bs. 
6d. to Gs. per 100 lbs.; forage, medium, 4s. Gd, to hs. 3d. per 100 lbs. ; lucerne, Ss. to 
58. 9d. per ItX) lb.; kafir corn, sound red, 13s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. per 203 lbs.; kafir corn, 
white and mixed, 28. Gd. to 13s, 3d. per 203 lbs. ; mealies, good Hickory, 138. 9d. to 
14s. 3d, per 203 lbs. ; mealies, white. 13s, Gd. to 14s. per 203 lbs. : mealies, mixed and 
yellow, 13s. 3d. to 14s. per 203 lbs. ; potatoes, 28. to 8s. per 163 lbs. ; vegetables, fresh. 
Is. 3d. to 3s. bag ; eggs, newlaid, 28. to 28. 9d. doz. ; eg«s, colonial, is. 7d. to Is. lid, 
doz,; blitter, 9d, to Is. Id. per lb. 

Live Stock. —Slaughter oxen, 6-7(X) lbs., i-12to £14 lOs. ; trek, £9 to £11 ; sheep 
(M rinos) 23s. Gd, to 278. Gd. ; Capes, 21s. to 2Gs. ; lambs, lbs. to 20s.; Bigp, 4d. to 
41d per lb. live weight. Market overstocked with oxeo, and prices easier. Good 
demand for sheep. 

Mealies and Kafir Corn, —There is no change in prices to report on the morning 
market, which, generally speakiog. is firm. Wholesale values have been steadily 
based on a average of the morning market. Small parcels which have been constantly 
coming forward for sale there have to a very great extent stopped. Failing 
continuous supplies to the morning market, values, generally speaking, improve for 
parcels. Really good whites are scarce and in very good demand ; supplies of mixed 
and yellow have been eyual to demand. 

Forage. —Very considerable supplies have come forward to the morning market, 
and prices have been fairly steady. Except for specially good white, which realised 
as much as 78. 3d. per 100 lbs., values have averaged 5 b. Gd. for good clean new 
forage. 

Potatoes, —Market has been Yery heavily over-supplied, consequently there has 
been very little demand for anything but choice tables. 


Pound doticesm 

The following cattle in the undermentioned Pounds will be sold on the 20th 
February next, unless previously released 

Good Luck—Bay filly, no brands or marks, long mane and tail. 

iMountaiu View--Bay marc, about 12 hands, aged, star on forehead, halter on, 
badly cut with knee halier, branded like R.E. (the last K raised) on oil' shoulder. 

Umsinga—Black gelding, 14.1, aged, hollow back, star on forehead, slit in right 
ear, oo brands. 

Colenso—Red cow, branded, looks like F turned round, on near hip, two pieces 
out of right ear, one out of left, long tail; with red heifer calf, not branded nor 
marked. 

To be sold on the 6th March next— 

Nqutu—Two goats, both brown and white, no paiticular marks. On Archdeacon 
Johnson’sland at 8t. Augustine’s-Mule, brown, branded W.L. near hind quarter 
and J 3 on neck, circle with five points (or sbir) on off hind quarter. 

FmeWey—Chestnut filly, small star, light patch on off hip, near hind fetlock 
white, tail out square, has small piece of thin rope on neck, found at Mbuzo’s Kraal, 
Koi 3 Location, by Natal Police, Riverside. 

. -“w *• “are, brown none, 

braKsded O 9G1 right side of neck, V left side of nock, harness marked. 

rflai^ Farm—Grey gelding, long mane and tad, brand indistinct, looks like W, 
on biMr fcip, aged, about 14.2 hands, no ear marks. 
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Utrecht—Four mixed kafir sheep. j i 

Krantzkop—Black cow, branded C.N. on ri^ht side, about six years old. On the 
farm Hroedershoek—Red cow, no brands, with black bull calf, also no brands. 

Howick—Red and white cow, left horn broken, aged, branded M on right hip. 
Red and white yearling heifer. The above described animals have been running on 
the Howick Commonage for twelve months. 

Acton Homes—Eleven mixed kafir coats. 

Impondhle—White ewe goal, tip of left ear cut off ; and kid. 

Dundee—On the farm “ 8heepridge,”~Dark bay filly, age about years, about 
13.3, white star, long mane and tail, branded M or JM (joined) near quarter. Reported 
by Mr. A Jansen, Sheepridge, Dundee. 

Regina Farm, Division of Dmzinto—Cow, young, black and white. Bull calf, 
white, with black spots. Bull calf, slate. 

Heifer calf, red, with few white marks on face and chest. 

Ladysmith—Bay mare, star on forehead, near hind foot white, about 13} hands 
high, white mark on near fore fetlock, as if from reim, no brands visible. 

Boston—Black ox, age about 3 years, brand indistinct, looks Ifke Mft. J^ay 
mare, age about 4 years, height about 13.1. off ear nicked. 


Executives ef Farmers^ Asueeietioaa. 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P, Vice-Presidents : C. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheridge, 
hJ. J. Cray, W. B. Rethman. H. W. F. Rethrnan, C. A. Howell, R. E H. Faun, J.P., 
VV. T. J. Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. Hitchins. 
Secretary ; T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: Thomas Fleming. Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOOIKTY.-President: John Moon, 

C. O.; Vice-Presidents: A. N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Prtsi- 
dent: John Moon. Vice-President: F, N. Me^er. Hon. Sec. : L. Baker. 

DUNDEE agricultural SOCIETY.-President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Pre.sidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen. H. Rjley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Seciciaiy and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, 1). Macphail, W. H. Tatbam, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J, A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smallie, C. W. Wl ysall, W. Craig, 
0. G. Willson, T. P, Smith, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Que^ted, A, Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Saville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G. De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz, H. Glutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J, Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W, H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. W. H. Tandy; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : F. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVILLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETV.-^-President: Henry C. Gold, 
Hartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S, Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Roys ton. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F. W. Fell, Ericksburg, Polela. 

^ HOWICK FARMERS’ AbSUCIATlON.-Chairman. Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E, Hancock, J.P. Committee ; 
W. K. Andersom J,P., Thos Allen. J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 
B. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A, M. Greer, J.P» J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill. C. F. Harries, 
E-cith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W, Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. F. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 

^Webb (F.R.O.V.S.). Hon. Sec; R, Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec, i 
Q. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer: T. Arnott. 
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KLIP EIVEB AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Herman Illinij; 
Vice-Presidents : J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb. Auditor : J. T. Francis, 
Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, F.I.A. (Lond.). Executive Committee: A. Brink, D. 
Bester. J. Farquhar,O.M.G^ W. C. Hattingb, J. (4. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Bandalls, W. H. Boberts 
H. C. Thornhili. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor': 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, 
Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.—President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: LieuLOol. F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss. G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman: L.G.Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary: J. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. SecretaiT : R. Norris Jones. Hon. Treasurer: Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,—President: C.B. Lloyd; Vice- 
President:—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherlcy. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secrot;iry and Treasurer. C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl hotter, Herman Schafer, 
Frits Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C. H. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). * 

NEWCASTLE -Presiden : F. A'. R. Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Iiigoj^o; O. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary : Wm. BeardaiL Treasurer: Ed. Niools. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H. S, Jones, E. Phillips, H. O. Caldecott, 0. Watson, G. Langley, W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P. Adendorff, J. B. de Wet, 0. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B, Pettigrew, 
G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M. C. Adendorlf W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Ghnss Hotha, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOClATTON.-Presiddit: R. U. 
Oel.ermann. Vico-Presi<fenta: J. C. Watt, J.P,, and J. A. Westbro(*k. Life 



mn., G. Demont. H. DuikUmann, J. Duval, W. Fortmann, Dr. C. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F, Hohls, H. Jacobson, II. A. Light G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J. Muirhead, J.P., G. Moe, J. Moe. U. Moe, C. 
^llermann, F. Oellermann, R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto. H. Ocllermanr, E. 
Peckham, J.P., J, A. Potterill, S, Peckham, V, M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott. Wm. 
Schroder, J. P.,0 wen Solomon, J. IL Smith, Ribv Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. Westbrook, T. Wolbute-. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL AS^OCIA IION. - President: 
Fritz Reiche, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W, Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bossc, H. Braminer, A. J, Bruy ns, 
£ralle, H. Gebers. W. Govern, J. H. Holley, jr, W, C. Holley, 
Hillerm^n, L, Koch, H. Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Mever, K, A. Meyer, H. Misselhorn, W. Misselhorn, 
K. Peters, I. Pfotenhaiier, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Bosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Tbies, W. Witthbft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
SecreUrv: PaulVietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

_ NOTTI^IHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Henwood, J.P., Vice-President: B. Greene; Auditor: A. Mengens; Secretary 

Nottingham Road. 

MOHMOND AGRIUULTDR^L SOCIETY - President: John Marwick. 
Vice-^esidents: W. P. Paym, A. W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Ohas. Ntchol- 
son. Honowy Treasurer: R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’CrystaJ. Com¬ 
mittee: J.W. r. Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKenzie, F. 0. Howes, H. M. 

C, Nicholson, J. W.Flettand E. J.B. Hoiking, 
ft SOCIETY OF NATAL.-President: Sir G. M. 

Button, K.O.M.G. Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 
0. §esking^ Simmons, Executive: Sir 

G. Mj, Button, President; Messrs. Jas. King. O. Hosking, D. 0. Dick, Ool E. M. 
Greene and p4 D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents; Committee: G. J. Macfarlane, W. S. 
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Orart, W. H. Oobley, H* J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien. JU, Line and Sir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Eadie & Co., 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor : G, V. Lambert. 

SLANG HIVEK (UTRECaT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Chairman, 
P. J. Kemp; Executive Committee ; J. J. IJys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Vilioen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. aiid Treasurer, Thys IJvs, Utrecht P.O. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ASSilCIATION.-President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Uldacro ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

umECHT AGRICULTURAL SOGlETY.-Chairman : L. Viljo(3n; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: 1. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. Bjtha, M. Gregory, P. L. Lys, il, P. Breytenbach, 
Secretary: G. J. Shawc. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Lieut,- 
Colonel F. Addison; ^nce-Presidenta: Sir Liege Ilnlett, Kt., M.L.A,, W J. Thomp- 
«on, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L./a.: C .‘inmit?ec ; Mfc.ssrs. W. H. B 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P„ D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colonbraiider, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E, J^aunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stanseli; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Prcsiduit: A. F. Henderson. Etq , 
C.M.G. ; Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas, Ralfe. J.P., H. Plaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, J.P.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schiever; Auditor: S. Wolff ;‘Executive, 
Hon. H. I). Winter, 11. U. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, D W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: S. Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretar3’ : E; 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICUJiTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G , F. 0. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. ^ unn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULANU COAST FARMER ’ ASSOCIATION ~ President : G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-Presideut: C. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brammage, 
Ginginhlovu. 

(^The Kditar trill he (thliijrd ij th*'Hun, St'creiarira trill aupjihj fiim tr it It lists of the 
Erecnilrcsi of their Amtetations,) 


Central Experiment Farm, Cetiaram 

In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, dt has been found neces.sar 3 " to set apart two days 
<c>f the week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, as visitors’ days. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on those days for receiving visitors 
atod showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet 
1;he up 9.50 a.m. traiin; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice 
|to the guard at Howick Station, on their W'ay down, a trap will be sent to meet 
the train which paeses through Cedara at T 1.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other 
trains will also be met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 
On other than visitors’ days visitors may be received by appointment, but 
’special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 
At least fourteen days’ clear notice must be given by associations so that 
there may be time to make all necessary arrangements, 

W. F, CLAYTON, 

Minister of Agriculture. 

Medal Rules for Agricultural Co~ 
Operative Soelaties, 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
copies of Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica¬ 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 
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Emptoymeni Bureau, 

The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
virho are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list 

No. 90.—22 years of age, active and not afraid of work, desires situation on farm 
where he can acquire knowledge of farming, small remuneration with board and 
lodging equired. 

No. 91a —Scotchman, 40 years of age, single, who has had lifelong experience of 
stock and agricultural farming in Scotland. Has been three jeais in South Africa. 
Produces good references. Is of respectable and inlelliguit appearanct. Seeks 
managership or assistant managership of farm, if pc ssible. Salary n< t of first 
importance. 

No. 92a.—Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 


Trues for Salem 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Tramplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casuarinas, Oupressuy, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d, per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged la. per lb, extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should'be addressed to the 

and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. K. filM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Bullotins lasuBtl by the Dapim of Agrloulturom 

Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, 

No. 

Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902]. (Out of print J, 

2. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [UK)2]. 

a—** Insects in an Important Rrde,” by Claude Puller. [1904]. (Out of Print), 

4. -—“ Manures on the Natal Market, 190.%” by A. Pardy. [19014], 

5. --“ Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller. [1905]. 

6. —‘‘ Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —“ Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [1905]. (Pnee ss, 6d.) 

8. Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, f 1905]. 

9. —“ Potato Culture ” by A, N. Pearson. [1905], 

10. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [19051. 

11. --*“ East Coast Fever,” by S, B. Woollatt. [1906], 

12. -'“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy. [1906]. fin the Pressk 

“ i^ncUltural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” [19^'"^ 
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Tefanusm 


Jas. L. Webb, F.K.O.A'.S., D.V.S., Lady>smitli. 

Depnitum. —Tetaini*!, Indter known perhaps mnler tlie name 
‘‘Lock-jaw/' is a spe(-ili'' disease charaeterivsed by spasmodic (ontraclion 
o’L' ]K)th vfvhinlarv and involuntary inmseles. All tlie domeslicatt^d 
animals are snscepiible; fowls are immune. 

—Tetanus is caused by a vegetublo micro-orfranism: manv of 
the biU'illi wJien stained and examined under the mi<*roseope will b(^ '^eon 
distended at one extremity and shaped tlierefori‘ like a drum-slick; the 
disteiision is due to the presence of a spore. The peculiar muscular 
conti’aetions wdiich distinguish this disease are produced by the action on 
the c(‘ntral nervous system of a ]>oisoii manufactured by the bacilli in (he 
tissue's around the seat of infection. 

Before the discovery of the germ of Tetanus in iSSo tlie disease 
was looked upon as being caused by a reflex irritation of the nerve centres 
from which the aifocted muscles obtain their nerve sii]>])ly, such irritation 
being attributed diretdiy to the presence of a w-ouiid, if one could be 
found, and if not, to eliii'atie influence, or to fatigue, or both, especially 
if associated with unsuitable diet and defective sanitation, but such 
theories were never very acceptable to scientists, and we now know that 
the mere presence of a wound and conditions unassociated with the pre¬ 
sence of the specific germ have nothing to do with the disease. 

Tetanus used to be spoken of as traumatic when a wound could be 
discovered, and idiopathic when no wound could be observed. Tliese 
terms are now obsolete. There must always he a wound through which 
the germ has gained an entrance into the tissues. Such wmund is often 
out of sight, as wlien in the uterus or alimentary tract. Wonnds wdiich 
penetrate deeph^ into the tissues are most likely to be followed by 
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Tt*tanus, 'l)ecaiise in these the genus can develop away from the action of 
the atmosphere ; oxygen is inimical to their growth. Tetanus is also found 
to ch'velop when infected wounds arc nearly healed for the same reason, 
because the scab has shut out the air and so rendered the parts suit- 
aide for tlie growth of the germs. 

Tetanus (‘an be inducted experimentally with toxin obtained by grow¬ 
ing the organisani in bouillon in an atmosphere of hydrogen and injecting 
it under tin,’ skii* of an animal; the toxin is so powerful that two drops 
are sufficient to kill a horse. 

it will be gathered from the foregoing that Tetanus is an intoxica- 



Fig. I,— tetanus bacillus. 

Pure Culture, magnified i,ooo diams. 

^ote spores at end of bacilli drum^sttck** formation^ 

tion produced by Tetanus toxin which in the natural way is manufactured 
by the germs at the seat of infection; the poison travels along the nerve 
trunks from the wound to the nerve centres, there it appears to enter 
into chemical union with the cell protoplasm. It can be shown experi¬ 
mentally that Tetanus toxin has a special affinity for nerve substance. 
If the toxin is thoroughly mixed with brain tissue, the toxin becomes 
incorporated with the nerve cells, and if a fatal dose is so treated it can 
be injected into an animal without fatal results. 

The organism of Tetanus is ubiquitous, but more especially is it to 
be found in garden soil which has been kraal-manured. Animals must 
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receive many wouncis lo whicii the organism of Tc^tamis gains ik-ccss 
i\ntlioxit any ill results following; that harmful results do not always 
follow is probably accomih^d for by the ]>rom])t action of the phagO('ytes— 
certain blood colls whose duty it is to act as safeguards to the system 
.against bacterial attack, which they do l)y enveloping and digcstiiig 
.niicro-organiBins. It is believed that the organism^ of Tetanus i.s more 
likely to develop when the tissues are the seat of a mixed infection and 
the phagocytes are (‘mp1oy(‘d in attac'king otluu* organisms, and .so alloxv 
th(»se of Tetanus time to manidmture their toxiu. Once toxin is ])ro- 
■ducecl the phagocytes are liel])less: it has been proved by experiment tlmt 
if Tetanus germs are iutrodut'od into the lissut‘s after being freed of their 
toxin they are at om-e atta(4^od by the p]iag(uv1(‘s, dc^trovrjl and 
digested, bin if some siibstan<*e is al the same time introdm^iMl wlubdi 
will keep the pliagocvtes in (dieck, then the genn< will nianufa(dnr(' tlieir 
toxin and ''.retanus will follow. 

Period of fncohafion. —This appears to vary considerably, and dill'ers 
in ditlVia^nt animals, li lia.'^ Imhui disi'ovmaMl 1 a’ eNperiiinmi tba; i!' a 
nK'dtu’aie d^^^e of toxin is injca led it takes from 3(1 to bS lionrs licfore 
sviiiptojns fire (hneloped in tlic dog. about four days in tbc ass, (ivf* days 
in the horse, and four days iti man. 'retaiius, wliich d(*v(‘lops naiurally, 
takes from (I to days to incubate. 

Symptoms in flte JIrrsr. —According to the rapidity with which the 



Fig. 2--horse SUFFERING FROM TETANUS. 

This sketch endeavours to show the elevated head^ cocked ears^ dilated nostril^ 
straddled position of legSy and raised tail. 
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symptoms develop, the disease is spokem of as Acute and Su1>acute. TIk^ 
acute form is almost invariably fatal, the s 3 TOptoms are severe and reach 
their climax on the third or fourth day' after commencement: in the 
sub-acute form twelve or thirtc»eii days may elapse before the disease 
reaches its height. The signs shown by a liorse in a typical case are 
stiffness of gait, the animal moves with legs straddled and with as little 
movement of the joints as possible, the head is elevated, mouth o])(*ned 
with difliculty, eyes withdrawn into the orbit, and if friglitened the- 
animals quickly throw's the haw* over the eyes, the tail is raised and 
tremulouB, nostrils dilated, breathing aecelerated, the animal often breaks 
out into perspiration, the countenance is haggarc[^ pulse full and incom¬ 
pressible, imcrnal tem])erature raised several degrees, tlie abdominal 
iniis(‘ies are contracted, giving the horse a “tiu'ked up*' apiioaraiu'c. 1'he 
acts of iirination and defaecation are partially or entindy snsjKMidcd. 
The animal is usually thirsty, hut swallow-s with difficulty, the fluid often 
returning down the nostrils, causing a paroxysm of cougliing, whicli 
greatly excites him. 

Death may he due to continued S])asm8 of the muscles of respiration 
or of the heart, or by the action of the toxin of Tetanus on important 
nerve centres, or to general exhaustion. 

The symptoms in the ruminants are much tlic sanu* as in horses,, 
but nervousness is not so marked, and hoven is generally present. 

Treatment ,—As Tetanus is indirectly due to a wouml. search should 
always be made to see If one is present; in horses the disease often 
follows wounds penetrating the hoof into the sensitive structures; it 
is also met w'ith after such operations as castration and docking: in cattle 
it may follow parturition and retention of the after-birth, especially 
wffiere manual assistance has been given and the parts have become soiled, 
as also operation and other w'ounds which have become infected with this 
particular germ; in sheep the disease sometimes follow's w^ounds made dur¬ 
ing shearing, as also after docking and castration. If a w^ound can be 
found this should be thoroughly disinfected, particularly in its depths, 
and the best disinfectant to use is a solution of iodine, as this drug has 
a special action on the getm and toxin. If the disease has followed dock¬ 
ing, it is good treatment to dock the animal again and remove about an 
inch more of the tail and sere the extremity with a hot iron. Horses 
should be placed in as quiet a spot as possible, as any noise intensifies the 
symptoms; the stable should he well ventilated and darkened. If the 
horse is not of an excitable temperament he should be slung. If the 
animal does not urinate freely the urine must be drawn off with a 
catheter, and the rectum should be emptied by /ffiack-raking^^; the 
bowels are usually constipated, so opening medicine is to be given. This 
is perhaps best accomplished by giving small doses of Epsom salts in the 
drinking water. Care must be taken to supply suitable nutriment in the 
shape of gruel and sloppy mashes, which the animal may suck into ite 
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mouth. No altem[)l nivisl be made to ^ive either I'ood or iiKMliciiie by 
force. Sedative lm•dieiue^• are generally )>reseribed^ Mu h as exiracl of 
belladonna, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, etc., but it is doiil)tfid 
whether they are of much use. These dings are best given in the lonn 
of an elecinary. Alodieines may be given to the ruminants dirtMdly into 
thi* rumen through a eaniila. 

Iodine appears to have })0\ver to neutralise the toxin of Tetanus, and 
some good results Iroin its use have btum recorded; it is administered as 
a bointioji dissolved with |K)i. iodide, either intratracheally, subcutaneous¬ 
ly, or intravenously. 

tireat results were e.xpeeted from the use of aiiti-letanic serum, but 
the ivcord.s oJ its use ; re very contradictory. In the hands of sonie 
veterinary >urgoons it has given exceileiii results, bnl it appears neces¬ 
sary tliat if it is to be of any use the ease must be taken in*]iand early 
and large doses administered. Its failure in cases wheie tlic symptoms 
are Inlly established is (iue to the toxin having bei'onie fixed in the nerve 
cells, but; at tiie same tiim? 1 think it is wmrth a trial in every case, if 
only to neutralise the free toxin, and souk' writers seem to tliiiik that 
if only injei.'teil in large enough quantities, the union of the toxin with 
the nerve cells can l)e se\ered, becaiu-e the toxin has a greater atlinily 
for tije ami-toxin liian for the protoplasm of the nerve cells. It has been 
suggested that intracerebral injection of th(‘ toxin, through being brouglit 
into direct contact with the nerve centres, would hold out better hope 
•of success, and in fact several cases have been successfully treated in this 
maimer. 

As a prevenialive treatment, the injection of anti-tetanic scrum is 
good, and in districts where the disease is prevalent, it is Avise to inject a 
dose, more particularly into horses, that have received penetrating 
wounds, and after such operations as castration and docking*. 


Short Motosm 

Acffiici’LTL'KAL Sliows.—lu this issue is published for the first time! 
the list of Shows, giving dates, etc., for the present year. 


East Coast Fever. —The covering report of the monthly District 
Heports of the A^eterinary Surgeons is written by Air. Power, Air. 
Woollatt being absent on duty. The main feature of interest in almost 
all the reports is eentred in East Coast Fever. Tlie mere relation of the 
ifibts conetiraiiig the outbreaks should bring home to all the gravity of 
the situation. 
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Kamik Guowijsig Association. —A large number of letters have^ 
reached us asking for the address of the Eamie Growing Association. 
The addr(\ss is:—Mr. Ed^^■a^ds-Eadcliffe, Ramie Growing Association,. 
Staines, Kngland. In the present issue will be found an article by Mr. 
W. d. Bel] on tlie merits of Eamie. Much has appeared in the Journal 
at (litferent limes with regard to this interesting fibre. An article ex- 
1ract(‘d from the Hulleiin of the Imperial Institute (No. 1, Vol. YIII.) 
tr(‘a1e(l (lie subject with marked breadth of view both from the manu¬ 
facturers^ and growers^ point of view. 


I)uY Farming. —Mr. J. G. Fannin, Mollisema, Dalton, writes:— ‘T 
send you a copy of Life, in which is an article on T)rv Farming/' which I 
think might be reproduced in the Journal with advantage to all, espeeii- 
ally those who insist that our droughts are detrimental to agriculture. 
My persrmal ex|)erienee has been that much cau be done to overcome the 
evil effects of droughts, by purely mechanical means, and yet this point 
in agriculture is rarely understood or practised.^^ The subject of culti¬ 
vation has always received much attention in tlie Journal. In the 
SeptcHiber issue of the last volume and in the first of the present volume' 
notice was being given to the recent popular descriptions of dry farming 
ill the I'nited States. We have much pleasure in complying with Mr. 
Fannin’s suggestion as to the publication of the article. 

Bacon. —It is really strange that Natal she ^ not be able to meet 
its own deimmds in bacon. In 1905 the Colony imported 2,107,1781b.s., 
valued at £66,782, and of lard 698,4001bs., valued at £12,249. Most re¬ 
grettable ii is that such an annual sum—nearly £80,000—cannot be kept 
in the (k)h)iiy. In the times wdiich seem now' to have gone by, times 
wneif the value of mealies fluctuated like that of gold-scrip, it can be 
easily understood how- pig-rearing on a large scale would not present at- 
traeiioii.>. 4\he conditions are now different; mealies are not likely ta 
In* mueli more thin 10s. per inuid on the farm in future, and it is not 
improbalde that their value oji the spot will generally be somewhat less. 
In the production of bacon, mealies, of course, are an important factor. 
Sejiarated juilk, which is an important article in the dietary of pigs,, 
has also become abundant of late years. Then, again, that rich, and in 
niauy districts heavy-cropping grass Paspalum diliitatum,.and much liked 
by pigs, Is becoming plentiful in parts of the Colony. In this issue will 
be found the Annual Eeport of the Highflats Farmers^ Association,, 
wherein this grass is highly spoken of in connection -with pig-rearing. 
When the foregoing facts are taken into consideration, it would seem 
that the present conditions clearly point to the advisability of breediny 
pigs on a considerable scale. Well managed, the business should prove 
profitable, and it has the distinct advantage of giving quick returns. The 
curing should, of course, be done on co-operative lines. 
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Uevoxs. —'‘C. L. 11/’ writes to the Live Slock Journal :—Your cor- 
respoudeiit's letter of the JlOtli November, headed *‘*The Two Devon 
Breeds/' is r^nher misleading. It would appear to a stranger that the 
two breeds are North and South Devon; as a matter of fact the two 
breeds are Devon and South Devon, or (as they always Uvsed to be known 
as) South Hams. The so-ealled ‘‘North Devon” is not recognised as a 
breed, as they have few entered in Davy’s Devoii Herd Book for nearly 
thirty years. The reason that I have written this letter, which I hoj)e 
you will be good enough to publish, is that several orders from abroad 
have miscarried lately owing to these facts not being thoroughly under¬ 
stood. _ 

Ensilaue foi{ the Daiuv. —Until the value of ensilage is realised 
by everyone in the Colony who feeds (*attle and horses, it will be necessary 
in these j)ages to recur again and again to the subject. In both of the “in¬ 
terviews" in this issue testimony to the merits of ensilage will be found. 
Writing in a recent number of the American Agriculturist on the value 
of pumpkins as cow food, a dairyman, H. 0. Daniels, Pres. Ct. Dairymen’s 
Association, says:—“1 think they (pumpkins) were very good for milk 
production, but now after years' use of tht; silo, 1 unhesitatingly say 
1 know of nothing tliat eau equal good, clean, sweet corn sdage for an 
economical, safe, all-the-year-around, palatable milk producing food. If 
I were obliged to give up the use of the silo through some fanatical board 
of licallh, milk inspector, etc., 1 should want to go out of business of 
feeding a dairy lierd. This may seem like a strong statement and I am 
aware that the hell) (piestion has settled this matter for many of our 
dairymen already, by their being uiiable to care for and harvest the crop. 
Yet everyone wlio has come to that condition deplores the fact that he 
has no silos full of good silage to feed this winter. Roots, pumpkins, 
cabbages, all have their i).aee with the small dairy, but for a dairy fanner 
who feeds 50 or more cows, an all-the-year-arouiid silage ration is hard 
to equal." _ 

Ox-Hauxess. —A correspondent asks for information about ox- 
harness. At various times a good deal of attention has been given in the 
Journal to this (dass of harness. In harness it is indisputable that oxen 
can pull much more than if yoked in South African or any similar fashion. 
But harness, for several reasons, is not in favour in the Colony. Farmers 
who breed oxen have, as a rule, plenty for their farm work and are glad 
to break in as many as possible. Harness requires proper attention, 
which cannot be expected from natives; yokes, keys, and strops call for 
only a minimum of attention—about as much as may be expected from 
an average native. Small owners of oxen who can give personal atten¬ 
tion to the harness for the greater part do not know of ox-harness, or 
possibly they have not enterprise enough to make a departure from 
colonial practice. The particular enquiiT of the correspondent can be 
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easily answered from the personal experience of the writer of this 
Borrow, or huy for h few shillings, a horse collar. Put it on the animaFs 
neck upside-down. Pope will make good traces. Here is the ox-harness 
for a cultivator complete. The swingle-tree if the ox is large should be 
a little longer than a horse swingle-tree, and may, of course, be 
made from any pie(?e of Inish hard-wood. A muzzle will he necessary, and 
can easily he fashioned with two or three yards of fencing wire. Messrs. 
Reichc, Xodsherg Koad, sell pro})erly manufactured ones for a shilling or 
two. A voor-iooper is necessary; no ox could be expected to answ'er reins 
well enough among mealies almost within reach of his tongue. The 
article referred to by L, C, S. was an ^‘interview’^ by Ergates with Mr. 
J. Lilienthal, page 757 of last year’s vohune. 


Quackery In Veterinary Medlelnes. 

writes:—Probably nowhere do empirics or quacks flourish 
more than in our little C'olony of ??atal; the Press supports and encour¬ 
ages them, the public extols their limited knowledge, and they fill their 
pockets out of the public’s gullibility. 

Why is it so many men would rather believe and act on the advice 
of the qua(?k, who possess no intrinsic knowledge of disease, rather than 
credit the man wdiose powers of observation have been guided by scientific 
study? 1 am inclined to think jealousy acting on a naturally perverse 
disposition accounts to a great extent for this peculiarity in certain in¬ 
dividuals. The stock-owner is usually very jealous of the knowledge, he 
has gamed by a superficial observance of animal diseases, and .the degree 
of such feeling increases in intensity as we descend the scale of ignorance, 
and he is naturally antagonistic and suspicious of the man who is in a posi¬ 
tion to profess special knowdedge. The quack is more on an equality 
with himself; they both pretend to knowledge which they do not possess. 

Quackery appeals to the man with limited reasoning power and 
8U])enieial knowdedge. Knowledge gained by scientific research and 
placied on a sound basis which takes a trained mind to grasp, he 
rejects as absurd, because beyond his comprehension, and so the quack 
flourishes and collects lucre, and there is no easier way of making money 
than by the practice of empiricism. The quack^s stock-in-trade consists 
of a few simple and easily digested theories expounded in a boastful and 
dogmatic manner, some well-advertised nostrums, for 'which he must 
claim infallibility, supported by lies, no matter how transparent. With 
tliese he can gull some of the public all the time, and some of the public 
part of the time, but, thank goodness! not all the public all the time; 
and if he is sensible enough to make his nostrums innocuous Dame 
Nature will help him to make a reputation He will obtain the credit 
for her cures, but he must be careful not to tamper with the powerful 
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■drugs, Dor startle the public; with Ihecjries cpiite too obviousJ)' absurd or 
he will gel hoist with liis (.‘Wii petard. The majority ol quacks recognise 
this principle, but oc'ca^ionally one more piitled up thnn his fellows over¬ 
steps lliis axiom; give Midi an one rope enough and lie will eventually 
hang himself. 

(Quackery seems to be inherent in the natures of many men; the man 
who, as it is termed, has been brought up with stock and who has con- 
secjueiitly been brought into contact with some of their diseases is apt 
to Jay claim to special knowledge concerning such diseases and their treat- 
men i, and yet how few of them have gained any real knowJdge from such 
contaca. It is iiot to be wondered at, for unJess a man's powers of ob- 
.servatioii have received training in tJie projier direction, it is impossible 
for him to draw correct deductions. 

One hears it asserted that sudi men must have gamed considerable 
knowledge of animal diseases from experien-.-e; c^xperienee is no doubt 
a great help to the sd-mijiie man, l)iit ac'qiiaiiitanee with disease gained 
by experience alone is not sound, because the mind is incapable of placing 
a correct iuter])retation to tlie signs exhibited. Without an intimate 
knowledge of each vissiie and organ, their appearance in health as well 
as in disease, together with their functions, it is absurd to expect any¬ 
thing else but stupid ind wrong deductions. 

Is it not strange too that the less a iiuui knows about animal disease, 
the more dogimuh; become his assertions? Tlie man wdth an up-to-date 
knowledge of veterinary medicine is quite modest, he recognises what 
41 lot he has to learn and what possibilities there are in front of him; 
not so the man full of experience and nothing else. Watch the twm men 
examining a sick ajiimal. The trained ?nan, after noting the symptoms 
and after a careful and systematic examination of the points which aid 
diagnosis, such as the internal and external temperature, character of the 
pulse, rate and character of the respirations, auscultation of the thorax 
and abdomen, etc., may still be somewhat in doubt as to the exact nature 
of the disease, but the 'hnan of experience'' comes along, glances at the 
animal and is immediately cock-sure what is wrong, and is usuallv capable 
of giving the trouble some such meaningless name as bush-sickness, veld- 
sickness, stop-sickness, etc., and will advise the adminisTration of some 
such useful remc‘dy as a bar of soap, a lump of BelTs grease, soot and 
vinegar, a pound of chicoiy, etc. 

The quack who pretends to a knowledge of animal diseases is a most 
dangerous man, especially if upheld and encouraged by the Press—it is 
perhaps natural they should give a helping hand to sucli a good cus¬ 
tomer—but it is hot fair to the public in general, ospocially when they 
disparage knowledge established bv scientific research. The quack does 
practically little harm so long as he sticks to preparing his ^Vure-alls,^’ 
but when it comes to flaunting his stupid ideas on disease in the public 
Press and denying the truth of established facts he becomes a danger to 
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the whole community, because many people will believe he must have a 
good basis on which to lay his bold assertions and will give credence to 
them and act on them, thereby not only Jeopardising their own animals 
but those ill their neighbourhood as well. 

In this Colony, with its many communicable diseases, preventive 
measures are of far and away more value than curative, but prophylaxia^ 
does not appeal to the quack, unless he can induce people to believe such 
can be obtained by frequent administration of his particular nostrums.. 
Preventive treatment based on scientific research, such as smoking stabtes 
to prevent ‘‘Horsesickness,^’ passing troops of cattle amongst which East 
Coast Fever has made its appearance through temperature camps, im¬ 
munisation by serum, therapy, etc., liavo no charm for him, for the 
reason that he cannot grasp their usefulness nor make money out of their 
application. 


South AfHean Protiuais Exhlhitloum 

A ATAL EXHIBITOES. 

By T. E. Sim, F.L.S.—S.S. “DurhaiiT Cantle,” Las Palmas, 26-1-OT. 

Kow that the entries have closed and the exhibits are mf)stly shipped, it 
is possible to form some idea of the diverse nature of the products ex¬ 
hibited by Natal, and*to give kudos to those who, by exhibiting, have 
done what they could to help the Colony forward. The list of products 
originally issued, as showing the classes in which exhibits were desired, 
has been found to meet the ease well, hardly any of the classes being un¬ 
represented, while very few additional classes have been found necessary. 
The idea of personal gain has had little to do with bringing forward ex¬ 
hibits, even awards of merit, or prizes or medals, being less frequently a 
consideration than a patriotic desire to show that the Colony is not alto¬ 
gether devoid of products, or of value. Some exhibitors have, however,- 
done much more than others, sending in material of very diverse nature,, 
while it is to be regretted tliat many who could did not contribute, and 
thereby prohibited selection being carried so far in Maritzburg as it 
otherwise would have been. 

As it is, the total of 500 exhibits will run to about 150 tons measure¬ 
ment, an amount considerably in excess of the most sanguine expectar 
tions during the earlier stages; while in quality, however, the exhibits 
may compare with those of other Colonies, they would invariably take- 
good places at local shows in Natal, and consequently represent in a 
fair manner what the Colony is fitted for the production of. Only in a 
few cases were exhibits rejected, and these were mostly cases where new 
products were sent forward with a view to commercial valuation, while* 
such valuation was easily obtained locally, and was in fact obtanied andf 
found unsatisfactory before refusal was given. 
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Among the more general exliihitors, Messrs. Bazley Bros.;, Ifafa;. 
Mrs. P. H. Campbell, Chase Valley; Mr. W. W. Cato, Mount Vernon, 
Hillarys; the Traopists, ]\Iari.‘njnhill; Messrs. Trotter & Co., Piiietown; 
liawksworth & Sons, Ksperanza, deserve s])eeial mention, while the Direc¬ 
tor of Ex|»erinient Farms siipj)lif?s a most varied collection from Cedara^ 
Winkei fSpruit, and Weenen H.\])crimeiit Farms, and several Maritzburg 
firms were good enough to lill all remaiiiing gaps at the last minute. 

Taking the classes sej)arately, the following are the principal ex- 
hil)iiors, though the list is not yet <|uite complete, especially in regard to 
fresh fruit, whicli will contiune to arrive for some weeks after this is 
written and may vary in a(*cordanco with how the fruit develops;— 

Tea.—Messrs. J. L. Hulett & Sons, Kearsney: Messrs. Bazley Bros.^ 
Barnsdale Tea Estate; Messrs. W. K. Hindson iJc Co., Clifton Tea Estates; 
and The Aroma Tea Estate, Sonoti. 

Sugar.—Messrs. Hulett *S: Sons, Messrs. W. Hawkesworth & Sons, 
and the A’atal Estates, Ltd. 

Sugar Cane is also scut by Messrs. Bazley Bros., T. (L Coleubrander,. 
and from Winkcl Spruit Experiment Farm. 

Syru]).—.Natal Estates, Ltd. 

Spirits.—Mr. A. Wilkinson, Ottawa Estate (Kectitied Spirits, Rum), 
and ]Mr. .\. Drydcn, Pinctown Bridge (Orange Tincture). 

Wines.—Mr. R. S. liarge, Mid-Illovo, and Mr. A. Drydeii, Pinetowm 
Bridge. 

Lemon Juice.—iirvs. P. H. Camp})ell, (.!hase Valley. 

Coffee.—Messrs, llulett wN Sons, ilr. W. W. Cato, Messrs. Bazley 
Bros., and Mr. J. M. Wood, A.L.S., Botanic Garden, Durban (Disease 
proof). 

Chicory and Chicory Substitutes.—Mr. W. W. Cato, Mount Vernon 
Estate, Hillarys. 

Arrowroot.—Messrs. Archibald & Co., Ilmzinto; Mr. J.*W. Aiken, 
Port Shepstone; and Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm. 

Ginger.—Mr. J. W. Aiken, Port Shepstone. 

Tobacco and Cigars.—Mr, W. Starr, Verulain; Natal Tobacco Plan¬ 
tations, Ltd., Beaumont; Mr. W. Bunge, Murchison: Messrs. Chetty and 
Co., and Messrs. J. A. Freerks <Sr Co., Durban. 

Cayenne Pepper.—Messrs. Bazley Bros. 

Ostrich Feathers and Egg Shells.—Mr. G. S. Keel, Bowwood, 
Impanza, 

EuVoer.—Messrs, Lepper & Penington and the Forest Department. 

Wattle Bark.—Messrs. Holley Bros., Broadmoor: H. von Bulow, 
Wartburg; W. Bunge, Murchison; J. Pope Ellis, Winters Kloof: Mooi 
Elver Wattle Co., Town Hill Wattle Co., Harden Heights Wattle Co. 

Wattle Wood, with a view to economic utilisation.—^Harden Heights 
Wattle Co. and the Forest Department. 

Wattle Seed.—^Messrs. E. Mason & Son, G. Carter & Co., and the 
Forest Department. 
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Wattle Fmit Boxes.—Harden Heights Wattle Co. 

Mimosa Gnm.—Mr^ H. A. Page, Krantzkop and the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. 

Medicinal Aloes.—Mr. H. Illing, Ladysmith, and Forester Pole, 
Weenen. 

Timber Specimens.—Forest Department (logs of about 50 kinds, also 
native carvings, polished picture fromes and photographs of trees grow¬ 
ing in Natal; Merrj’weather & Sons (stinkwood yokes; sneezewood keys 
and assegai spokes); Messrs. Cromwell & Carter (carvings in local timber); 
P.W. Department (timber affected by white ants). 

Cotton.—Mr. W. W. Cato, Hillarys (several lands, in bulk); Mr. D. 
C. Hlatt(‘r, Weenen; Mr. eJ. Kirkman, M.L.A.; Master D. E. Mitchell, 
Imbezaiie; and the Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm (24 varieties) ; while 
Mr. t). Kirkman, M.L.A., shows also cotton seed and cotton cake. 

Aloe Fibre.-—South African Industrials (Major Silburn, M.L.A.); Mr. 
Keitan, Batstone; Mr. Plows, Port Shepstoiie; Forest Department (all 
Sisal hemp); and Cedara Experiment Farm (American aloe). 

Eamie Fibre.—Mr. Eglington, Maritzburg, and Mr. Slatter, Weenen. 

Silk.—Master G. Sim. 

Other Fibres.—Mr. D. Brown, Darnall, and Mr. F. Schroenn (Ini- 
pongozembe); Mr. Malcolm Mackenzie, Inchanga, and the Maritzburg 
Garden (Sansiviera fibre); Mr. C. li. Bishop, Umgeni (New Zealand flax); 
Mr. Wellington, Bluff (Bailhinia fibre); Mr. E. A. Purser, Umlala/i 
.(llala fibre); Forest Department (fibres of Insangu, Umlolwa, Sansiviera, 
Sida, Qnono, and Strelitzia augusta); Mr. J. M. Wood {Usi fibre). 

Honey.—Mr. Pepworth, Faugh-a-Ballagh. 

Cheese.—Messrs. Norrish & Co., Maritzburg. 

Fertilisers.—S.A. Fertilisers Co., Durban, and Grey town Lime and 
Fertilisers Co. 

Curry Powder.—^Messrs. Trotter & Co. 

Chutneys.—Mrs. Vincent Seymour andf Messrs. Trotter & Co. 

Vegetables.—Mr. W. Merritt, Eichmond. 

Potatoes.—Mr. J. A. Peters, Mr. F. Schroenn, and Cedara Experi¬ 
ment Farm. 

Sweet Potatoes,—Mr, F. L. Goble, Clairmont, and Winkel Spruit 
Experiment Farm. 

Carrots.—Weenen Experiment Fann. 

Amadumbe.—Natal Government. 

Beans.—Messrs. W. B. Bosse, Bosebank; S. C. Hawksworth, Equeefa] 
Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm; T. Braithwaite, Sevenoaks; Trappists; 
Eeichenau; K. Mason & Son, Maritzburg (collection); and Central Expert 
ment Farm, Cedara (large collection of kinds). 

Ground Nuts.—^Messrs. Archibald & Co., Umzinto, and J. W. Aiken, 
Port SJiepstone, 

Indlilubu.—^Eev. J. Scott and Mr. Mason. 
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Peas.—Messrs. (1. Boss, Biversdale; B. Mason & Son, Maritzburg; 
(t. Carter Co., Maritzburg: and Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm. 

Onions.—Messrs. 1). C. Slaitcr, Weeneiij T. Braithwaite, Sevenoaks; 
F. Bottler, Greytown; and Weonen Experiment Farm. 

Chillies.—Messrs. Bazlev Bros., Barnesdale '^I'ea Estat(‘ (fresh and 

dry). 

Mealies as (drain.—Mr. John Moon, Mand(‘rston; Mr. W. B. Bosse, 
Bo^cbank; Mr. G. Boss, Kiversdale; Messrs. Archibald & Co., Fmzinto; 
and the (Vnlral Experiment Farm, Cedara. 

Mealies on Cob.—Mr. Jolin Moon and Mr. \Vm. B. Bosso. 

Mealie Forage.—f‘edara Experiment Farm and Mr. C, Bell, Burger 
Street, Maritzburg. 

Oats as Grain.—Mr. T. Braithwaite, Sevenoaks, and Mr. J. A. Peters, 
Maritzburg. 

Oats as Forage.—Mr. T. Braithwaite, Sevcmoaks; (k-E. TTaneoek, 
lxo[K); (b Martin, Ixopo. 

Kafir Corn.—Mr. Wm. B, Ih)SwSe, Bosebank: l\Ir. (J. Boss, Eiversdale; 
Messrs.'An'hibald cK’ (do., Tbnzinto; Messrs. B. ^lason & Son, Maritzburg; 
Mr. »1. A. Pet(‘rs, Maritzburg: and Cedara Expcriuieni Farm (large eol- 
leetion of varieties ol* sorghums). 

Millets.—.M(‘rrs. G. lb)ss, Biversdale: E. Mason & Son, G. Carter and 
C(»., and Ci‘dara Experiimmt Farm ((‘olloetion of varieties). 

Pas])alum dilatatum.“-d'. B. Sim and Cedara l'!xi)eriment Farm. 
Wheat.—^lessrs. (G Carter (’o., J. A. Peters, ^faritzburg, and 
Tra |.ip is t s Beicb enrai. 

Bye.—Tra]>pists, Eeicbenau and Cedara Experiment Farm. 
Barley.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Lueerne Hay.—Mr. I). C. Slatter, Weonen, and M'eenen Experiment 
Farm. 

Clover, in Bundles.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Blue Grass Hay.—]\fessrs. John Moon, Maiiderston, and Black- 
borough , Maritzliiirg. 

Bed (ilrass Hay.— Messrs (h Boss, Biversdale, and Cedara Experiment 
Farm, 

Sugar Forage.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Buckwheat.—Messrs. E. Mason & Son. 

Linseed.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Sunflower Seed.—Messrs. G. Boss, Biversdale; B. Mason & Son, G. 
CarterCo., and Cedara Eexperiment Farm. 

Lime.—P W. Department (Fmzimkulu lime), Mr. D. C. Aiken (Ifm- 
zimkulu lime), Greytown Lime and Fertiliser Co. (agricultural lime). 

Coal.—Katal Navigation Colliery and Estate Co., Hatting Spruit; 
Dundee Coal Co., Ltd., Talana; Bonas Bros., Hlobane ; and Commissioner 
of Mines (output columns). 

Other Minerals.—Mr. D. C. Aiken (Port Shepstone marble); P.W. 
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Department (Park Etniiie granite and Gre 3 ^town freestone., white and 
blue); Mr. K. Eogers-Jenkins, Durban (gold-bearing quartz from Wonder- 
font ein harn:); Mr E. L Acutt, C.M.Q. (copper); and Maritzburg Cor¬ 
poration (kerbing granite). 

Native Basketware.—Mr. S. C. Hawksworth, Equeefa; Mr. J. Gry- 
speert, Maputa; the Trappists, Mariannhill; and Natal Government. 

Eustic Flower Stands.—Natal Government. 

Native Walking Sticks.—Natal Government. 

Native Curious and Productions.—^Mr. F. Schroenn, Falklands; Mr. 
C. C. Foxoii, B.M., ITmlalazi (large collection); Major Obole.s (shields); 
Mr. K. Mason (shield); Mrs. Walker^ Burger Street (shield, assegais and 
grasswork); J, Gryspeert, Maputa (beadwork, ahells, sticks, ot(\); 
Tra])ipst‘s, Mariannhill (palm hats); Mr. A. Hughes, Churtdi Strrei, 
Maritzburg (l^rge collection); Natal Government. 

Horns of Game.—Mr. A. Hughes, Church Street (large collection); 
Messrs. Bazley Bros., Ifafa; Natal Government Museum; and Natal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Skins of Animals.—Mr. Deane, M.L.A. (haartcheost hides)-/Messrs. 
Bazley Pros, (buck shin, python skins, otter skin); Mr. F. W. Shaw- 
(leopard's skin); Mr. (i. ^lelvillc, Maritzburg (pyihon skin). 

Entomological Speeimeiis.—Mr. H. von P. Bercm^l^crg. klarii/hurg. 

Osiers.—Hon. Jos. Bajmes, C.M.G., M.L.A. 

Whij)slicks.—Mr. W*. J. Jackson, Pineiowm, and Mr. A. Dryden, 
Pinetown Bridge. 

Bamboos.—Mr. P. IT. Campbell. Chase Valley; Bazley Bros.. Ifafa; 
A. Drvden, Pinetown Bridge; G. Wilkinson k Co., Towm Bush Valley. 

Spanish Eeeds.—Mr. P. H. Campbell, Clui.se Valley. 

Salt Butter.—Nat.il Creamery, Ltd., Mooi Kiver; Nel’s Bust Model 
Dairy (Hon. Jos. Baynes, C.M.G., M.T.».C.); Mr. W. Moller, Alardcnasli. 

Eggs.—Mr. G. Boss, Biversdale. 

Hides,—Mr. H. S. Chandler, Maiitzburg. 

Ox Horns.—Natal Government. 

Wool.—Messrs. Jas. Morton, Tweedie Hall; G. Eichards, Summer- 
bill; H. Walker, M.L.A., Highflats. 

Mohair.—Mr. G. Melville, Longmarket Street, Maritzburg. 

Photographs.—Mr. Allerston (views of Berg, photos of buck^s horns, 
butterflies, etc., ai>d lantern slides); Mr. Watkinson, railway photographer 
(view-s of Natal and lantern slides); Natal Navigation Collieries and 
Estate Co. (photographs of llieir Hatting. Spruit Mine) ; Editor, 
cultural Journal (illuslrrtions from the Agricultural Journal), 

Plans.—Snrvovor-General (map showing industries, locations; open 
Crowm lands, etc.); Commissioner of Mines (map showing mineral dis¬ 
tribution); Mr. Str:nley Hudson, architect, Durban (plan of now Town 
Hall, Durban). 

bruit Preserved in Syrup, Jams, Jellies.—Mrs. P. H. Campbell 
(large exhibit), Messrs. Trotter & Co. (large exhibit); Mr. 0. H. Mitchell, 
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Imbezaiie (gooseberry pulp); Mrs. P. Turner, Loop Street, Maritzburg; 
Mrs. P. Stayner, Cedara; and Natal Government Museum. 

Marmalade.—Mrs. P. H. Campbell, Mrs. Turner, and Mrs. Stayner. 

Candied Peel.—Mrs. P. H. Campbell. 

Mealie Meal.—Messrs. E. Mason & Son, W. H. Walker & Co., and 
Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Crushed Mealies.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Samp.—Mr. T, Lawes, Maritzburg. 

j\lariufactured Goods.—A.B.C. Colonial Confectionery Factory 
(niitrine); Mr. W. W. Caio, Hillarys (iapioea flour); Maritzburg stone¬ 
ware, 'I'ilc and Poitery Co. (pottery and fireclay): Merryweather & Sons 
(spokes, yokes, yokekevv); Foivtler Fernando (charcoal); Trappists, 
Mariannliill (palm lials, fancy baskets, air bricks and drain pipes): Mol- 
assine Meal Co., molassine: Mr. A. Oliff, ^IVL.A. (Maritzlnirg bricks). 

Publicliions.— P. Davis iV Sons (seleclioii of tiieir publications); 
Times of Natal Printing Co. bseleciion of their publicciions); Fnion- 
Castle Shij^ping Co. (Guide to South Africa) ; T. E. Sim (set of his books). 

Leather Goods.—Messrs. C. C. W. I^ddols & Co. (leggings); 
Trappists, Marianliill; G. Melville, Longmarket Street: Lyle Eros., 
Cluircli Street. 

Sundry.—Mr. Purser, Uinlalazi (nuts of llala. palm); Lyle Bros, 
(models of reserve animuiiition panniers, racks for intrenching tools, and 
pack saddles for carrying these or for general military purposes); Bazley 
Bros, (indigo plant and seed); Botanic Garden, Maritzburg (Lycopodium 
plants, orchids and bulbs) ; Miss Anderson, Marriott Eoad, Durban (fish 
scale work): T. E. ►Sim (useful plants, etc*.): Mr. W. W. Cato, Mount 
Vernon Estate, Flillarys (castor oil seeds of kinds, pollards, ot(‘.); Cedara 
Experiment Farm (pollards, bran, lupins, and mealie husks for packing 
fruit); Forester Pole, AVeeneu (Castor-oil beans and dry aloe leaves); 
Hollow Brick Block Syndicate, Durban (hollow bricks); P.W. Department 
(drain pipe choked with ficus roots); Mackenzie Bros, (models of uniforms 
of Carbineers, D.L.I., Senior and Junior Cadets); Natal Government 
Museum (shield with Natal Coat of Arms); Forest Department (seeds of 
‘TJmbaba^’ for oil). 

Fresh Fruit: Pineapples.—Mr. H. Howard, Alalvern; Mr. C. F. Ford, 
Maritzbug; Mr. B. Goldlerg, Durban (in quantity); Winkcl Spruit Ex¬ 
periment Orchard; Mr. W. W. Cato; Messrs. S. Todd & Sons, Town Bush 
Valley; Mr. W. Thompson, Lower Umkomaas; Mr. Y. E. Shire, Duff's 
Eoad; and Mr. Pardy. 

Apples.—Messrs. S. Todd & Sons, Town Bush Valley. 

Pears.—Messrs. D. A. English & Co., Town Bush Valley. 

Plums.—Mr. Hopkins and Mr. C. F^. Ford, Maritzburg; ATr. 
Struck, Ennersdale; Mr. 0. F. Walters, Chase Talley; Mrs. E. T. Mullens, 
Mountain Eise; and Mr. P. H. Campbell, Chase Valley. 

Peaclies.—Mr. W. Struck, Ennersdale, and Mr. W. Merritt, Rich¬ 
mond. 
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Grapes.—Mr. C, F. Ford, Maritzbiirg, and Mr. D. C. Slatter, ireenen* 

Bananas.—Mr. F. L. Goble, Clairinont; Mr. Vincenl Seymour; and 
the Wiiikel Spruit Experiment Orchard. 

Tender Fruit, other kinds.—^Mr. W. H. Jaines, Zwolle (lemons); 
Mr. P. H. Campbell (citrus kinds); Mr. S. C. Hawksworth, Equeefa 
(citrus kinds); Capt. Monigomery, Ismont (lemons): P. L. White, Durban 
(litcliies); Messrs. Bazley Bros, (citrus kinds); and mangoes from Messrs, 
F. L. Goble, Clairinont; A. Dryden, Pintown llridge: and V. Seymour, 
Malvern. 

Fruit Unelassifi(‘d.—Messrs. F. h. Uoble, Clairinont; G. Kicliards, 
Mooi Kiver; C. F. Ford, Maritzburg; 11. Gazzard, Bulwer; and V. Sey¬ 
mour. Malvern. 


Do Cows Reifuire Sa/i9 

In a recent Wisconsin Experiment Station n^port Dr. S. M. Babcock 
gives an exhaustive review ot the numerous experiments conducted to 
determine this question, and also submitting data secured in three trials, 
two of which Vv^re carried on for a year. The earlier ex]>eriments were 
conducted for only short ];eriods, and we are not surprised to learn that 
they were misleading, and, in fact, of no value whatever. The salient 
points of the summary are the following;— 

‘T .11 every case the cows exhibited an abnoi’inal appetite for salt after 
having been deprived*of it for two or three weeks, but in no ease did 
the health of the animal, as sliowm by llie general appearance, tlio live 
weight, or the yield of milk, appear to be affected, until a inii(*h longer 
time had elapsed. This period of immunity varied with individual cows 
from less than one month to more than a year. In every case tliere was 
finally reacdied a condition of low vitality in which a sudden and com¬ 
plete breakdown occurred, from w'hicli recovery w’as rapid if salt was 
supplied. This stage was market by appearance, lustreless eyes, a rough 
coat and a very rapid decline in both live weight and yield of milk. The 
breakdown was most likely to occur at calving, or immediately after, 
when the system was weakened, and the flow of milk large. In general 
the cows giving the largest amount of milk were the first to show signs of 
distress. They all suffered less in pasture than when confined to the 
stable. 

‘^The success in these experiments must be chiefly attributed to the 
exceptionally long periods during which salt was withheld. In no pre¬ 
vious tests, so far as the writer knows, have cows been deprived of salt 
for more than thirty consecutive days, which period is shown to be en¬ 
tirely inadequate, under condittons which exist at tliis station. The 
twenty-three cows that were deprived of salt in our trials all continued 
for more than sixty days and several before any noticeable effect upon 
their physical condition or yield of milk occurred.^^ 

It is calculated that about three-quarters of an ounce of salt is re¬ 
quired per one thc^isand pounds live weight to sustain the animal body, 
and that in a general way six-tenths of an ounce of salt is required for 
each 80 pounds of milk given. 
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By E. 1\ MrLLKxs, See. SLiii. Agr. 

Ix days of old, when books were scarce and means of intellectual amuse- 
meni in winter evenings wen' scarcer still, the monks amused themselves 
witli dialectics, choosing for their argument such theses as. ‘‘How many 
spiiits can stand r4])on the ])oint of a pin?’- or, ‘‘Which came first—the 
fowl or the egg? If a fowl, how could a fowl come without a |>Te-o>visting 
egg. If au egg, how could an egg come without a ]vre-existing fowl?'" 1 
iiase chosen as my thesis for the present paper tiiis, that co-o])cvatioT» 
after ail i- merely ‘‘the intelligent exercise of common sense.*'* 1 do not 
propose to weary mv naders l>v i(»nnally arguing the caso; Inil will 
illustrate my meanijig. 

Prifuitive man did cviuTtliing for himsi'lf, that i<, winm aJiything 
re(|uired to he dojua wliich was. as a rule, hut seldom. IB’ gatluu’ed 
flints, (ddpped tlu'ju, bcr.rid them with strips of hide to bits of wood: 
and tims mad(‘ for liimself battle-axes, knives and tools. For clothes— 
wJn(di lu‘ wiuH' more as a matter of ornanu'nt than for the sake of warmth 
or de(‘cucv—he slung anuuul himself the hides and skins of slaughtered 
animals: and, for al)(»d ‘. i(Uisinict<*d wiih his (»wn hands rude huts out of 
iu’anclics. bark, grass oi* hi(b*s, as tin' ('ircumstauces dictated: or else* cre))t 
into caves or hollows nuigifly car\t*d out of liill-sidc\s with j)i<ks iiuulc of 
tile antlers of tl-e elk and r(*indeer. This was the age of extrenu' iii- 
di\ idiialism so far as labour was coiu'erned—tin* ag(* wlien free in woods 
tli(‘ noble savagi' ran—(In* savagi' with disgusting* liahits and mniderous 
instincts, concerning wl.oni it was mice the fashion for ])oets to rave. 
I^hc savagt, !iowe\er, oi'casionally found, wlien lie luid an exeess of meat 
as a result of cliase. thru hi' eould save liimself tlie labour of making 
weajums for himself liy exchanging some of his surplus from the idiase 
for weapons made by Olivers; and he who had a surplus of ehipped flints, 
found he could save liimself the trouble of hunting, by cxclianging some 
of his flints for the prodcce of the chase. By tliese means, the savages 
were able to jiander to their laziness and at the vsame time to enjoy the 
frnitjs of other meirs labours; and, this exchanging becoming popular, 
there gradually arose a system of barter which w^as the commencement 
of M*hat may be called “instinctive or unconscious co-operation.^^ 

Little by little first primitive man and then uncivilised man thus 
huilt up the whole fabric of modem society, which is founded on co¬ 
operation—^not conscious, intelligent co-operation but unconscious 
eoercive eo-operation of the kind which led the poet to ex¬ 
claim that things were in the saddle and rode mankind. Eegard, for 
instance, the present day form of unconscious co-operation involved in,. 
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say, the manufacture of a pin or a nib, which is carried out entirely by 
machinery and requires ihe co-operation of so many individuals to pro¬ 
duce the complete article; or regard, for instance, the number of per¬ 
sons whose unconscious co-operation is required before a loaf of bread 
can be placed on your table. The land must first be prepared for cul¬ 
tivation, and, to do this, plows and harrows are required in the pro¬ 
duction of which, commencing at the mines and ending with the railway 
transport, the services of countless numbers of individuals were given; 
then, Ihei’e are the farm hands who look after the growing corn; the 
carriers to the mill; those who manufactured the wagons, etc., for the 
carriers; ihe miller, those who manufactured the machinery for the 
miller and built Lis mill for him; the merchant: and those who built 
his offices and helped to conduct his business; the baker; and those who 
built his premises and manufactured his ovens; and the guardians of 
law and order who enable all these individuals to carry on their work in 
peace and safety. 

The number of people nnconsciously co-operating io pi’odiU'O even 
the simplest articles for our daily use is almost incredible; and it is co¬ 
operation alone which has enabled us to reach the state* of civilisation 
or serni-eivilisation to which we have at present attfined. 

Man, however, is always observing and studying the laws which 
govern the universe, and then, from such observations and study, is con¬ 
stantly endeavouring to intelligently direct those laws to his own good. 
By studying and ol)scrving the laws which govern the forces of steam 
and electricity we have been enabled to make those forces our servants 
instead of our masters. Co-operation as usually conducted uuder our 
system of modern society makes slaves of men and crushes their souls 
until they come to be regarded almost as parts, of the machinery which 
they control and as of not much more account. The revolt against this 
state of affairs leads us to socialism and anarchy : and raises prominently 
the question as to whether we shall allow ourselves to he carried along 
the current without attempting to see where we are being carried, or 
shall seize the rudder and endeavour to intelligently direct our course 
along the turbulent stream of life. A study of the laws of unconscious co- 
<jperation shows us that we have the power to intelligently direct co¬ 
operation to our own good; and this is what is now being done under 
what may he called the new system of co-operation. 

Not to go into too much detail, the origin of the new system of co¬ 
operation has been this thought, that since we are forced by the 
necessities of modern society to co-operate for the satisfaction 
of our daily wants, why not co-operate in such a w^ay that 
W'e shall all reap a proportionately equal share of the henefils of 
such co-operation instead of allowing middlemen and capitalists to tise 
that very system of co-operation to unduly enrich themselves at our 
expense. Co-operation in this new phase was at one time preached by 
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Eobert Owen and other enthusiafets as a religion Avhich shonld transform 
Ihe world; and I myself believe that this intelligent co-operation will 
.prove to be one of the factors regenerating the world. Just as, in the 
old days, the Christian religion spread and proved a siu'cess amongst 
the common people until it forced itself to 1)e adopted by the rulers of 
those days; so is intelligejit, conscious co-operation spreading among the 
common people now, and forcing itself more and more upon the attention 
of the powers that be. The moral uplifting thereby of some communities 
formerly regarded on the Continent as mainly composed of loafers and 
Ihieves is almost marvellous. 

Tinder our modern system of unconscious coercive co-operation, the 
possession of capital gives the holder thereof undue advantag(?s. The 
worker heeonies a part of ihc machinery with no more rights than the 
machiiies themselves, and equally as liable to ])e flung on one side when 
worn out by old age or damaged by ac^cident. His share in Iho r(^su1t of his 
labours is limited to the amount of wage he can force his employer to 
give him: and no niaitcr how excessive the profits may be, the whole goes 
to capital. Conscious, intelligent co-operation places the worker in the 
posilion of being able to hire capital, so that capital Ibereupon hcconn^s a 
>ervant instead of a tyrant. The handing togeiher of a number of 
lionest, reliable men enables them to offer tlieir joint character and llic 
Avhole of tlieir I’csources (small individually but considerable collectively) 
as security for capital. This can he obtained at a fixed rate of interest, 
representing its hire. The hire once paid for, the remainder of the net 
profits are then available for distribution amongst the ’workers. 

Here I would like to make a clear distinction between co-operation 
proper and joint stock companies, concerning which there seems consider¬ 
able confusion in the minds of Natal fanners. The tendency at present 
is not to form true co-operative societies hut to drift more and more 
towards joint stock holding. A joint stock company is an organisation 
in which anyone can take shares, whether he be a farmer or a townsman, 
whether he be interested in a particular industry or not, «^nd is generally 
regarded as an investment—the more dividend earned the better. At 
first probably all or nearly all are interested in the particular creamery, 
factory or whatever is to he started; but, sooner or later, it is inevitable 
that the shares will pass into the hands of those who want dividends— 
the larger the better. The interests of the shareholders become then 
not those of the suppliers or workers, and, instead of one capitalist grind¬ 
ing down his employees and taking all the advantage he can of those 
from whom he buys, you frequently have an even worse position, ])c- 
cause the managers of the company generally are employees and are 
liable to lose their positions if they do not respond to the demands for 
more and mi»re profits. It is notorious that companies have no souls to be 
damned and no bodies to be kicked ; and some of the worst employers are 
joint stock companies. The formation of joint stock companies may be 
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worthy of eiicouTageinoiit in eases where that is the only metiiocl of ob¬ 
taining- the cai)ital—hotter some form of industrial eo-operation than 
none at all: wiierevor it is possible, the duty of an agrioultural de- 

partnuail is to preacdi and to encourage the formation of w-opemtiye' 
concerns. 

The true co- 0 })orativ(^ association is that in which the interests of’ 
all are identical. Capital is hired, at a fixed and low rate of int(*rest; 
heyond that*of receiving the fixed rale of interest, (which must be reason- 
Ml)|f and never exceeded), the shareholders, wlio are nsimlly limited to 
those actually dealing either as suppliers or consumers wifh the associa¬ 
tion, leave no claim as such. After the payment of int(Test on (japital 
and provision for a reserve fnnd„ the net ])roiils are divided ij)to three or 
lour ])ortions, the pro]mriions of which may vary ac'cording to cinann- 
stances but should always so far as is ])ossil)lc he erpiaL One portion 
goes to the suppliers (in the ease of creaineric's, etc.); one portion goes 
to the customers or consumers (Cr., those to whom the goods or york is 
httpplied); and one portion goes to the employees. Sometimes, a fourth 
portion is devoted to eslaldish funds for provision against si('kncss, old 
dge pensions, or general eharitahle or public purposes. The interesrs of 
the suppliers are, of course, secured by tlie share oftered. Ibem in the 
profits; the more 'they supply, the more iheir profits. The interests 
of the j)ublic are secured by iheir share in tlie profits; the more they buy 
of this particular association, the greater tlie amount standing to their 
credit at the end of the year. Although we have instances of cc^opera- 
tion in Xatal where the interests of both sellers and l)U}^ers are secured 
in this way, I have yet to learn of one where the interests of the em¬ 
ployees are also thus secured. Yet, after all, who can effect liie 
economies and generally promote successful business so well as con¬ 
tented employees? The granting to employees of their right to an equal 
share m the profits is more than an act of justice: it is sound business 
economy based on experience; and until the employees obtain their 
share in the profits we shall never attain that success in chrpperation of 
which all its original promoters dreamed, and which I personally believe 
it is capable of achieving. 

The industrial millenium, by which is meant, of course, the in¬ 
dustrial ]deal, which will be brought about by such co-operation, is easily 
conceived in outline, and not diificult to describe in general terms. It 
is, according to one writer, industrial condition, in which life is the 
end of labour and labour is the means of life. Every man is at work in 
the best way at what he can do best, for the good of all and not for 
private profit. Labour and capital are at peace, for all are labourers 
for a common end, and capital is but the means of making the common 
labour effective. Material resources are husbanded,* and labour is em^ 
|)loyed and directed with but one end in view, the attainment of the 
maximum quantity and qtiality of human lifer'\ 
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No ciearoT illustration of tho power of the co-operative ^^loveinent 
ar.d its future possibilities could he given than the following extract from 
an official bulietin of the Kreneh Department of Agriculture issuer! last 
year 

“1'lie (iraiid Duchy of llesse-Darmstadt is to-day the undisputed 
cajuial of the (iermau ('o-operative agricultural movement. It is at 
Darmstadt that is situat(‘d ti)e seat of the ]m]’erial Tuiou of (iermau 
<Co-oj»erativ<'. Societies, with which was amalgamated, in tho begiuiiijig of 
the jear DH)o^ tho General Tnion of Rural Do-operative Societies, sitting 
at Neuwied. This act united in a single grouping two powerful central 
banks, 40 national or proviiieial unions, (>8 central (^o-()])(*rativf societies, 
and Dnd^O agrieultural co-operative societies, comprising 1/^00,000 
momhers. M. Haas, it - organiser, is the ])rosidtmr i»f .this agricultural 
republic, and it is from Darmstadt that co-operative thought is dilfiised 
through all tin* (iermati countries and even through the Geromu por¬ 
tions of Austria, which has ('reated its agrieultural organisation upon the 
German plan.” 

Some of the most powerful co-operative societies of England arose 
in very simi)le ways. 1'he Civil Service Stores, for instance, arose out 
of the combined ])urc*has(' of a cliCvSt of tea by a sntal! number of civil 
servants. The price ])cr 1h. at which they wcuv enab!c‘d to take over tho 
tea as a result of th(‘ combined nurcdiases of tin* cdicst was so low, as 
eot'.ipared with the ordinary retail price, that it led to the ('ombinc'd 
'-puicliasc of other chests of tea and articles of daily consumption till the 
work bocanie too great to be undertaken by tlie civil servants themscdvc'^ 
an<1 they had to appoint someone to make thenr pureliases for them. At 
the present day, the Chvil Ser\ice Stores is one of the wealthiest c'or- 
;porations in England. Its success is duo to the facd that it sujiplied a 
want, and was the intelligent exercise of tlie eomhinod common sense of 
the Civil Servants. At the same lime, 1 must remark that this cor¬ 
poration is now a joint stock company, not a proper eo-operative associa¬ 
tion. 

1 could multiply instances of successful co-operation ad infinihnii: 
ibut will conclude with one to be found in Natal itself. 

Only too often is it the case that our mealies arc disposed of to 
:the middle-man who travels round the country dealing with each farmer 
separately, haggling, lejireeiating, and beating down the pric^e, setting 
one farmer against another, and, finally, disposing at a huge profit to 
:him6elf of the mealies which he had so succeeded in obtaining from the 
fanners at ridiculous prices. The farmers in the Dalton district of the 
‘County of Umvoti, by an intelligent exercise of common sense, decided 
not to continue to sell their mealies at ruinous prices in this me.nner. 
.Accordingly, they talked the matter over; and engaged a man at a salary 
of £500 a year to keep himself in touch with the market and dispose oi 
;their produce for them to the best advantage. It w-as a bold step to take 
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to pledge themtelves to pay this salary; but co-operation paid them from 
lh(^ \ ery commencement. The consequence is that they can always rely 
upon disposing of their produce at top prices, they can afford to pay the 
salary of their manager, and still receive far more remunerative prices 
for their produce than they ever did before they had what to many 
farmers appears an expensive organisation. I hope in tlie May issue* 
of the Journal to publish an account of this societr's operations. 

My object, in brief, has been in this article to show that, like the* 
man who discovered he had been talking prose all his life, we have been,. 
and arc, daily acting in co-operation not only with one another but with 
(•ountless individuals scattered all over the world: that this co-operation is* 
uiK'onscious and coercive, and in many cases rcdiU'es ns to parts of 
machines; and that, by acting together in conscious, intelligent oo-opera- 
tion, we may not only better our own physical and moral well-being, but 
sliall be doing our best to help forward that iudustrial millenium which,, 
however visionary it may seem, must appeal to everyone as most dtisir-- 
able even if most improbable. 


An OetogenmHnn Fnrmerm 

INTEKVIEW WITH MR. WM. TAYLOR. 

By Ergates. 

A WELL-KNOWN and liighl 3 --respected name among farmers in the “mid¬ 
lands” is that of Mr. Wm. Taylor, of Fordoun, Nottingham Road. The ■ 
cheerful hospitality of Fordoun in the pre-railway days was enjoyed by 
many—myself among the number—and at the many country-side meet¬ 
ings the late Mrs. Taylor was always a most popular hostess. In every¬ 
thing that made for the amenities of country life Mr. Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor were always in the forefront. He has now given ever the farm— 
6,000 acres—besides two Thorn farms, to his sons. His four score • 
years weigh lightly on him, for he is still active in mind and active in' 
limb. About the farming problems of the present day we did not speak 
at loigth, but about his early experiences we conversed much. They 
tell of great difficulties successfully surmounted, and will no doubt be* 
read with general interest. Of the 52 passengers brought by the Tlerald’" 
in 1&50 there are now only three alive; Mr. William Taylor, Mrs.. 
Bishop, Durban, and her son, a child in arms at the time. The story,.. 
as told, is the outcome of many questions,. 

NATAL IN 1850. 

“I come,” said Mr. Taylor, “from a Kincardineshire family of 
faimteta. When I was about thr«e**hd4wenty it seemed to me that IT 
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could do better for myself if 1 were to emigrate. I gave some thoughts 
to America, where two of my uncles had gone, but a glowing account in 
a local newspaper by a Mr. Lidgett—after whom Lidgetton is named— 
about the attractions of Natal as a farming country induced me to come 
out here. From the barque ‘Herald/ of 405 tons, I landed at the Point 
on 1st June, 1850. In addition to my personal luggage I brought about 
a ton of farm implements, including a Scotch swing plough, which I yet 
have. Of money I had but 4s. 6d., so closely had I invested my small 
capital, but with my farm training I was handy, and at that time and 
for many years afterwards, 1 hardly ever knew what it was to feel tired. 
The Customs House then was a very small shanty, and all our luggage 
lay outside it on the sand for several days. The road to Durban was 
cut through the bush just the width of a wagon. I tried my best to get 
work immediateh'. A man offered some small pay if I would drain off a 
big pond of stagnant water where the Castle Arcade now is. ‘ I did not 
see how the water could he led off, and, as the pay would be contingent 
on success, 1 did not take on the job. The skipper of the ^Herald’ wanted 
hands to work out the cargo, and I was glad to be taken on for a short 
time at 4s. 6d. per day. After a spell of looking for work without success, 
I joined Mr. Kobert Anderson, the surveyor, as an assistant at 4s. f>d. 
per day. I had had a little training at surveying before I left Scotland, 
and. besides working with him in the field, was able to help him in the 
preparation of the diagrams by candle-light at night. That lasted fox 
several months and I saved money. I ought to mention that we immi¬ 
grants under the Lidgett scheme were entitled to half an erf in the town¬ 
ship of Lidgetton and to 20 acres of its commonage. Only a few took 
advantage of the gift—at that time valueless. I, however, had my plots 
beaconed oft and allotted. The railway went through my half erf and 
bought it, and the other 20 acres 1 still have. 

TIMBEK SAWING. 

“Nothing further offering in the way of wages, I went timber sawing, 
first going to the Unilaas bush. The work was hard and the returns 
poor. A load—800 feet of yellow-wood plank one foot broad—^would sell 
in Maritzburg for £3 cash, or in goods £4. Out of this £2 went in trans¬ 
port; then there was the kafir under-sawyer to pay, the digging 
of the pits, the felling of the trees, the getting of them to 
the pits, the sharpening of the saw^s, the £1 month license, and so ont 
Many, including myself, suffered badly from Natal sores. The work, 
as I said, was hard, indeed, under the conditions, it was slavery; both be¬ 
fore and since then I have worked hard, but never as I wrought in those 
days. There was no choice; slave or starve. After a couple of years I 
moved to the Blesbstk bush, where I began to do a little def^ling in stock. 
The Transvaal and Free State Boers in the autumn came down to Maritz- 
. burg with wool, skins, kwdps of butter and dried peaches, and to get re- 
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turn loads some of them came to the Blesbok bush on their back 
journeys. For a load—iO twenty feet planks—they would give a good 
01 or a horse. The horses were often very good, the only fault against 
them being that, as a rule, they were “round-loopers,” or strayers. In 
this way—by swapping—I eventually got together a span and a wagon, 
being eager to go trading trips. A trip to Pondoland was unfortunate. 
The goods, which were supplied to me on credit, for the greater part 
proved unsuitable. I came back with 52 head of cattle, but lungsiok- 
ness broke out among vhem and all. died except six, and, in order to pay 
for the goods, I had to sell my span of salted oxen. 

‘FOKDOUN.’ 

“After two or three years more of sawing, I managed, one way and 
another, to get together a small troop of cattle and a few marcs and to 
run them on the farm 'Lyndoch’ I went to work for ihe owner, Mr. 
John King, the father of Mr. James King. While there, Governor Scott, 
who was on a tour through the Colony, called, and passed the night. 
During the evening the Governor, said to me that the time for giving 
grants of land would end in a week or two, and stiggested that I should 
apply for one. Land wus so cheap then and money for survey fees so 
scarce that I had never before given the question any consideration. 
However, I sent in an application, and, on my retuni from a trading trip 
to the Free State with timber, I-found that 3,000 acres had been 
beaconed ofE next to that of my friend, Mr. King, of Lyndoch. I gave 
to my grant the name of my native parish in Kincardineshire—Fordoun. 
By the way, the wagons in those times were very different from those of 
the present day. The axles were of wood—ironwood—and the load was 
only 2,000ib8. The present screw was invented by a Mr. Ry'ley, a mem¬ 
ber of the then Legislative Council. For going down a steep hill a shoe 
was used, and every wagon had two chains for locking the after-yheels 
when necessary. 

FARMING IN THE SIXTIES. 

“On the farm 1 soon put up a shanty, and, despite occasional out¬ 
breaks of lungsickness, my cattle did well. Cattle in those days, how¬ 
ever, did not represent much money. First-class oxen were worth only 
£4 a head. At hut-tax paying time I have seen Ferreira, the Maritzburg 
ancrioi^eer, knock down the best native oxen at 16s. or Ifs. My horses 
tdso did well, but they again did not represent much money. For my 
best colts I got only £12, colts thatwll now at £30 or £40. My horses, 
as yoh imow, had > good reputation for noany years, and fetched high 
■average pnees, hut some fifteen years ago, as the land got more occupied 
and they could no longer range as far as they were inclined, they began 
doing t»dtty. I was advised to give the farm a rest for some years. I 
did BOj wd now they are doing well agmm Wild animals were plehti* 
ful in the early days. Jackals were numerous, and the noise they made 
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at night around the house often made it difiieult to get to slee]). There 
were also stra}" lions which did mischief. J was a sulftirer only once. 
On riding back from town on one occasion and after nightfall, when T had 
got about a mile from the house, my horse suddenly took fright. On 
the following day I found at the place where the horse i)ad been 
frightemd the half devoured remains of one of my troop horses. We 
in the neighbourhood got up occasional hunts, and ijivited the ofFicers 
from the Maritzburg garrison up to help, but I canjiot remember of any 
success. About a mile this side of Dargle Eoad Station a sea«'-ow was 
shot by a half-easie called ‘White Joseph.’ Soon after going on to the 
farm—lSt>2—I made one of the party under the late ilr. Proudfoot, of 
Eiet Vlei, raised for punishing the Buslunen. ''Ihe account of the ex¬ 
pedition given to you l)y Mr. Kobert S])eirs was very correct. On my 
return home I called at the house of my friend, King, and, although 
anxious to get to the farm, they persuaded me to stop the night and tell 
them all about the adventures of the little force. There was a storm dur¬ 
ing the night and my house was set on fire by lightning and everything in 
it was burnt. That was the second time I was burnt out. The first 
occasion was at the Blesbok bush. The house was of wood and it 
(Caught on fire one Sunday while I was walking over to call on a friend. 
Wlu'n a shorf disfanc(^ away 1 lu'ard shouting, and turning round I saw 
smoke, and 1 fell sure from the jmsition that mv house was ou fire. Inside 
th(* house were two loaded guns, and in a chest were two flasks of gun¬ 
powder, 52 sovereigns, and two or three pounds’ worth of silver, and piled 
round the house were quantities of shaped wagon timber for sale—the 
most of my summer’s work. When I got back the fire was burning was 
burning furiously. I heard the guns go off and then the powder flasks. 
Next day, when 1 could search, I found all the sovereigns on the groiind 
uninjured—the explosion of the flasks had distributed the coins—but 
the silver was melted into a solid lump. I was great friends at that 
time with the Speirs’ family, among whom was the present Robert 
: Speirs, then a lad, and to him I gave the lump. 

PUBLIC SPIRIT REWARDED. 

‘^In those early days there were no proper police. One day six or 
seven of we neighbours met at Boschfontein, Gert Nande’s farm—now 
owned by Messrs. Hutchinson—for the purpose of making arrangements 
for building a laager. There was some native unrest at the time. While 
we were talking over the matter news came that seven native prisoners 

broken out of the Maritzburg gaol and were not far away. We 
soon saddled up and tried to surround the* runaways where Mr. Joseph 
Raw’s farm now is. Hodgson—the man who was accidentally shot in 
the Bushmen’s expedition—succeeded in finding one. The rest got away; 
the sun was already going down. Hodgson called on the native to sur- 
nrender. He would not but showed fight, and when he had got his assegai 
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in position for throwing Hodson shot him. We then drew up a report 
of the business and sent it to the Maritzburg Magistrate—I think the 
late Mr. John Bird—and to our general astonishment and satisfaction 
we shortly afterwards received, each of us, a cheque for a pound from the 
Government. 

LABOUE. 

^Tor a long time the question of labour was most difficult; I had 
not then bought my two Thorn farms. This cold district was in those 
days shunned by kafirs wanting work. I was among those to whom 
ccolies were allotted from the first shipments. By that lot I learnt 
some of the characteristics of coolies. We were greatly pleased with one 
of the women who worked occasionally in the house. One day another 
woman of the gang rushed up'to me excitedly handing me six sovereigns, 
and gave me to understand that the husband of the woman w^ho was 
giving so much satisfaction had lots of my money. At that time I had, 
secreted carefully in a wardrobe, £11)5 in gold, which I had not had an 
opportunity to bank. I soon found that forty odd pounds had been 
taken. I searched the man and, except £?, found all the missing money. 
In this way I got a lesson of their prying nature as regards all their 
master’s personaly belongings, and an example of their readiness, under 
certain circumstances, to give each other away.” 

So much for the earlier life of this octogenarian Colonist. With 
first-class, trained ability, a splendid constitution and physique, lots of 
grit, and exceptional powers of self-restraint in husbanding liis small 
early profits, he succeeded. AVith him, as with most, it was the first step 
that counted. Thereafter all went as smoothly and easily as farming 
in iSTatal can be expected to go. The farm Wellington, which adjoins 
Fordoun, he bought from the Land and Colonisation Company, besides 
buying Thorn farms. His success is that of genuine farming; he never had 
a pound in shares, and, what a good many farmers cannot say, he never 
borrowed money on his land. 

Wellington, which adjoins, is now farmed, by Mr. Taylor’s son, Mr. 
W. F. Taylor, and Fordoun by his son Mr. Bruce Taylor. The land of 
Fordoun is poor for cultivation and requires much manuring for all 
kinds of crops. To get, say, seven muids of mealies per acre, Mr.. 
Bruce Taylor told me he would require about 7001bs. of superphosphate, 
or about 10 cwt, of basic slag. He now only grows mealies for ensilage,, 
and finds it cheaper to buy the mealies and meal he wants. Indeed, for- 
ensilage he prefers millet, as giving him a heavier yield per acre. As 
he does not expect to be able to send his stock to the Thoms this winter,, 
he is putting in as much feed as possible, millet, etc., for ensUage, forage,, 
roots^ ryegrass, etc. Paspalum dilatatum will not, he says, succeed in 
this high veld. Mr. Bruce Taylor owns the thoroughbred entire* 
^TSfottingham,” 1903, by ^^Gallinule.” ^^Gallinule” was the sire of the win¬ 
ner of last year’s Derby—^Tretty Polly.^’ 
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Devonshire Dream and 

Soft Cheese Making. 

Thk following 1:5 pubJit?,hod by the Britisli Board Of Agriculture:—In 
sojuo parts of the country, du;‘ing the summer months, a surplus quantity 
of milk is produced for Avhicli very low prices have to be accepted from 
the wholesale dealers. Any means of diverting this surplus into more 
profitable channels will tmid to raise the value of the yield as a whole. 
The manufacture of (dotted cream and soft cheeses may frequently afford 
an excellent opportunity for utiliMiig siu'h milk. 

It must be remembered that both cream and soft cheese are regarded 
as luxuries by tlie majority of poeple, and are therefore only bought oc¬ 
casionally. Consequently, it is advisable to place on the market small 
quantities at a time, and to fix tlie price at a moderate ligiire. The 
best demand is to be found at seaside and country health resorts, w'here 
fresh farm-l)onse products jiroperly made and packed, commands a ready 
sale during the warm weallier. Xo great outlay is required for soft 
cheese making, and even small quantities of milk may advantageously be 
used in tliib way. The varieties described below are among the easiest 

■ ACCOMMODxVTlON. 

The room used for cheese making should be one in which the tem¬ 
perature can l)e controlled to sonte extent. A temperature of 62 deg. F. 
in summer, awd 05 deg. F. in winter is desirable, as too much heat pro¬ 
duces too rapid drainage of the curd, and too low a temperature results 
in a wrongly fermenteS cheese. 

THE MILK. 

A pure rich milk produces the finest cheese. It is not possible to 
make first class cheese f 10111 stale or acid milk, as the curd drains too 
rapidly. In some varieties of cheese the curd is cut or sliced in large 
piecc.<, tlie objecd lieing to retain much of the moisture; the smaller the* 
curd is cut the more rapidly the whey drains off. 

EENNET. 

This is a substance which contains a chemical ferment having the 
power of coagulating milk. When milk coagulates the casein is pre¬ 
cipitated, and the fat becomes mechanically entangled in it, the whole 
forming the curd. Reliable rennet solutions of a very eoneenrated 
nature can readily be purchased, and are usually employed, after dilu¬ 
tion with cold water, in the manufacture of soft cheese. Rennet solu*- 
tions should be kept m a dark, cool place, preferably in stone bottles, as 
the light weakens the action of the ferment. When of good quality 
rennet is clear, of a light straw colour and nearly odonrless. Rennet in 
the form of powders and tabloids is often used. For hot climates and 
where rennet is only occasionally required, the tabloids are preferable 
to the liquid rennet, as they are always of unifonn strength and do not 
deteriorate when kept. 

APPLIANCES. 

Wooden tubs fitted with lids, though not essential, are a 
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great conveiiiexace. Wood is a bad conductor of heat^ and is therefore, 
most nsofnl in maintaining the milk at an even temperature during 
coagulation. A falling temperature causes the cream to rise, involving 
much lose of butter-fat in the process of cutting the curd. Oak is prefer¬ 
able on account of its hardness and close texture, and it is most readily 
cleansed after use. In very cold or very hot weather an earthenware or 
tin vessel containing the milk ma}^ be set within a large wooden tub con¬ 
taining water, which is heated or cooled according to the temperature at 
which it is desired to maintain the milk during coagulation. This tem¬ 
perature varies with the class of clieese made. 

Pipette. —A measuring glass or piyiette is necessary to ensure ac- 
airaey in measuring out the rennet. One marked in cubic centimeters 
/c.e.), subdivided into ten parts, is the simplest form of measuring instru¬ 
ment to use. The comparative measures are as follows:— 

3.55 O.C. (or, roughly, 3.5 C.C.) ... ...=== 1 dram 

1 c.c. ... ... ... ... = 17 mimims 

60 mimims or drops ... ... ... = 1 dram 

8 drams ... ... ... ... — 1 ounce 

Draining Table. —The draining table should have a slightly sloping 
surface, and be provided with grooved channels for the whey to rim off. 
Hard wood or slate is a good material for the table top. 

Scoops and Moulds, —A metal scoop or spoon for cutting the curd k 
also required, as well as moulds, which are usually made of tin, but 
luwetimes of wood. These can be bought at a low price. accordin<r to 
the variety of the cheese. 

Cloths, —The cloths required for draining the (*ream should be of 
fine, medium, and course texture. They are made of bleached linen, the 
finest quality of which costs about Is. fid. a yard. 

Boards) Mats, Paper^ and Thermometers, —Among the other articles 
which will be wanted are boards 14in. by Sin. by ^-in. in thickness, which 
should be made of liard wood, of such a nature that it will not impart 
any fiavour to the cheese; straw mats, which can either be purchased 
re^y made or made at home by threading together coarse wheat or rye 
straw; greese-proof paper, cut to a suitable shape for the particular 
variety of cheese; a wall thermometer to record the temperature of the 
:making room; and a floating thermometer, which has been accurately 
graduated, for use with the milk and curd. 

Salt, —The salt used should be pure, free from grittiness, and readily 

soluble. varieties OF CREAM CHEESE. 

Cream cheeses may be made of two qualities; (1) Those made from 
double or very thick rich cream; (2) those made from thin cream, or 
cream to which a portion of milk is added. 

Double Cream Cheese. — ^For the manufacture of this cheese thick 
cream is necessary. If the milk is separated, the separator should he 
regulated so that the milk yields 6 to 8 per cent, cream; or, in other 
words, 6 to 8 ft. of cream from every 100ft. (roughly, 10 gallons) of 
milk -p;M* 9 ed through the separator. The cream as obtained from the 
•tiparathr should he cooled to 60 deg. P. in aummer, and 65 deg. P. m 
winter, and then placed in a fine-textured linen cloth, previously rendered 
sweet h®d clean by thorough scalding with boiling water. Sweet shallow- 
-pan urecnh mfiy also be used, and is treated ki a sinular manner. The 
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clotli best ]aid in a basin, and the ereani poured into it, after which 
the four corners of the cioth are taken and tied together, so that it re¬ 
sembles a bag containing the cream. It is better not to put more than 
1 gallon at cream in the cloth, as drainage is not easy with more tlian this 
quantity of tine salt mixed with it pre))arator\ to moulding; this will 
should be hung up in a cool dry place to dr;.in. 'J’hree times a day the 
cloth ought to be opened out and the .sides scrap ‘d to remove the stiffened 
cream in order to facilitate drainage. At the second .scraping down the 
(.-ream should be transtVrred into a fresh cloth. It i> snlticient if the 
cloth IS changed once only, though if d<»ne morc^ frcMjuently ratlier bettet' 
results are obtained. The cream will be sulticiiilly drained in about 
two days, lull tin* proces.-' may be aec'^deraled by opening out the cloth 
and scuupijig down frequently, and by i)la(‘ing a small weighted board 
on tlie cloth containing the cream. When tln^ cheese^ bcoomes of a stiff 
pasty consistency it should be enqdicMl out of tin* clotli. and a small 
quantity, and the clu'ese is apt to become loo sour. The bag of cream 
bring out the flavour and assist the keei>iug ])ro])(Tties of the cheese. It 
is eustomarv in some cases to salt the cream, instead of (he actual (dioese. 
M'h(‘ che(‘scs arc tunuMl out in vS()uare. oblojig, remnd. heart-4iap(‘d, and 
other ionus, according to the ty])c of mould used. ^Flu' ehees(>s Tuay be 
removed from the moulds at once and are then ready for sale. They 
■^'('main in good oondition for from cme to two weeks. ^I'hcy may cither 
be done up in greas(^-])r<^of ]»a])(*r ami ])laccd in small cardboard boxes, or 
(lone up in butler mu>l'n and afterwards wra])]>ed in grease-proof ])a)>er, 
ill \Nhieh (fase no liox is iie<*(‘ssarv. (‘h(H‘s(‘ sold retail at <ix])euee 

is usually of about four ouiu'cs weight, and a grdlon of rich cream should 
niaio' alioul sixteen cheeses. 

Ordioitry Cmnv Cheese, —This is ])roy>ared from tlou en‘am taken 
from the se])arat(U’ at the rate of 12 ])er cent, or from thicker cream to 
uhiMi milk Ims beni add( d. It should be cool(‘d to 00 deg. or 0.') d(*g. 
F., and 1 c.c. of rminet added to (‘aeh gallon <d’ cream. It sliould be 
allowed to stand for about T? hours to thiekeu, aiirl flum ladled into 
cloths and treated in a similar manner to double (-nsMui ('he(‘se. This 
variidy of cream e1ie(‘se contains a much greater pro))ortioii of curd, and’ 
is not nearly so rich a.s the double cream cheese. 

(lervais. —This is a ]) 0 ])ular variety of French ehe^^si*. made from a 
iniAtnre of wliole milk and cream, in the proportion of two to one. The 
Oervais is a small cheese, measuring about 2f in. high by I J in. in 
diameter, and may b(* consumed either fresh or when of some age. The 
moulds for this variety of cheese consist of 12 small moulds fixed on one 
base. To produce 12 cheeses two quarts of warm new milk and one 
quart of cream should be mixed together by constantly stirring for at 
least 10 minutes. The temperature of the mixture should then be regul¬ 
ated to deg. F., and 1 c.c. of rennet (diluted with a little cold water) 
should be added. Provision should be made to keep the temperature 
uniform whilst the curd is being produced. Tliis will take about 12 
hours, when the curd may be ladled into a draining cloth of a suitable 
degree of coarseness and hung up to drain as in the case of cream 
cheese. It should he treated in a similar manner to cream cheese as re¬ 
gards scraping, etc., and when sufficiently firm should he salted pre¬ 
paratory to moulding. The moulds should be lined wnth strips of 
blotting-paper, a special variety of which is made for this kind of cheese,. 
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And then set on a straw mat placed on a board. The moulds should be 
carefully filled with the curd by means of a bone knife. The curd should 
be left in the moulds for a short time until the cheeses have becojue of 
settled shape, when the moulds may be removed. The cheeses may be 
loosely packed in grease-proof paper and tied up with ribbon, or placed 
in cardboard boxes for sending by post or rail. Although Gervais cheese 
is chiefly eaten fresh, it keeps well for several days after removal from 
the moulds, and some prefer it at this later stage of ripeness. Gervais 
should realise from 3s. to 4s. per dozen. 

Devonshire Cloited or Scalded Cream ,—Though originally confined to 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon, the manufacture of clotted cream 
is now carried out most successfully in practically all countries. In 
Addition to its having grilled a great reputation as a luxurv, it is now 
largely recommended by the medical profession as an exc-elloiu fatty 
food, and is displacing to some extent the use of cod liver oil amongst 
invalids. Devonshire cream is very rich, containing from 50 per cent, 
to over fiO per cent, of fat, and this fat is of a more digestible kind than 
any other, being present in the cream in a finely emulsified condition, 
in the •preparation of clotted cream it is desirable to use rich milk, such 
AS is produced from the Channel Island breeds of cattle, but this is not 
essential, and the evening’s milk from Shorthorn cows will produce very 
good cream indeed. In Devon and Cornwall clotted cream is largely 
made from the milk of Devon cattle, which are admirably suited for the 
purjmse. Crosses with Channel Island cattle are also comurmly cm- 
ployed. 

The cream is prepared as follows:— 

1. Wliolo milk, warm from the eow, is carefidly strained into settim; 
pans. The pans are most suitable for the purpose hold :i1>out six (nmrts 
of milk, measuring? 15 in. across the top, 7 in. ju de|)tli, and 11 in 
across the bottom; they are, in fact, similar to “shallow pans.” only 
deepei-. 

2. The pans of milk arc left undisturbed in a cool dair^' for the 
oream to rise. In summer, twedve hours or less is the time allowed, but 
in winter twenty-four hours is usual. 

3. The pans should now be carefully removed and scalded, great 
care being taken not to disturb the cream on the top of the milk. Scald¬ 
ing is carried out by placing the pans on a hot-water stove, and allowing 
steam to play upon them until in not less than half an hour’s time they 
have attained a temperature of 175 de^to 180 deg. F., when they are 
removed, and either allowed to eool naturally, or are cooled by placing 
them in a stream of cold running water. The scalding should not bo 
4one too quickly, otherwise the characteristic scald flavour is not pro¬ 
duced. The heating may be carried out by placing the pans on a kitchen 
range or hob, but the hot-water method is preferable. 

4. IVben cold the cream may be taken off in a thick clotted con¬ 
dition, and is ready for sale. In summer it is especially advisable to 
cool the pans as quickly as possible after scalding, as this ensures extra 
keeping ]^opertie8. 

The cream is generally sold by the pound. One pound of cream may 
be plained from IJ gallons of Jersey milk, or less; whereas nearly S 
gaJl^B of Shorthorn milk may be required to produce the same quaiitity 
■of •crearti.' i.■.'■ 
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Mata! Boiaaie Garttaas. 

THE E]BKE INHUSTKY. 


The following is Mr. Medley Wood's latest report on the Botanic 
Gardens:—I have to report that, in consequence of the very favinirable 
weather, the plants in llie Gardens are in the best condition, and no ap¬ 
preciable damage has been done by the we»ather, cutting np the walks by 
heavy rains alone oxcepted. For the second year in succession the mango 
crop has been a eoin])lete failure, scarcely a single sound ripe fruit having 
been seen, and the cutting down of a muabcr of the trees would seem 
advisable. Advantage has been taken of tlie favourable season to put 
out a number of ])alnis and other ])lants, and there arc still more to be 
■planted. 

T have lately had numerous a]>plieations as to fibre-yielding ]dants, 
and am pleased to know that tl.is industry is now fairly cornmonccfl in 
several pJa(*es, and 1 hope that in a few years' time Natal will be exporting 
this ])roduct in (‘onsidorable quantity. As then? appears to be some 
amount of ignorance about these plants, and as incorrect staiements have 
been made, I think it well to allude shortly to the subject. Tliere are 
throe species of fibre-yielding plants to which idanters should, for the 
present at any rate, confine their attention. First, the Fourcroya 
(Furcroea), commonly, but incorrectly, known as an aloe. This is the 
plant which is largely grown in Manritins, and the ])rodnct is known as 
^^Maiiritius hemp.” Of this plant, bulbils in quantity can be obtained in 
the Colony. Next comes the ^^sisal hemp.” This is yielded bv a plant 
very similar in app(‘arance to the Fourcroya, but the fibre is of a better 
quality. It is the plant which is so extensively cultivated in the West 
•Indies. It has been •stated that this plant is being grown in quantity 
on the East Coast, but this is, 1 think, a mistake: and it has also been 
said that neither bulbils fseeds) of this plant are obtainable in the Colony, 
■nor from abroad, the fact being that in the year 1890 wo received from 
Kew 20 ])lants of Agatw rigida^ var, sisalana, which is the correct name of 
the plant. These are very small plants, and came by parcels post, and 
1:hey suffered considerably on the voyage, but most of them were reared. 
After that we received a larger consignment, which were sent in a box, 
and forwarded by a parcels agency, but of this lot we did not rear a single 
plant. The 20 plants first received, or their progeny, have now been 
in the Gardens for 17 years, but until this season there has been no de¬ 
mand for them, except that some were given to the late 'Mr. Watt for 
T)lanting at TTmzimkuln. During the present season about 2,000 plants 
and cuttings have been sent out to applicants, and more will be supplied 
as the bulbils are produced. The last plant worthy of notice in this 
respect is Sansevifira guineensis, the fibre from the leaves of which is com¬ 
monly known as ^T)Owstring hemp.^^ We have in the Colonv at least two 
other plants of this genus, viz., S, fhyrsifora, known to the natives ns 
'^^skogoloti,^^ hut the leaves of this species are too short to be of much 
Table, though the fibre is good and strong. Another species was found 
"by our Curator (Mr. Wylie) at Somkeli, in Zululand. A few plants are 
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in cultivation here, but it is as yet too early to give an ojnnion as to their* 
value, but the first-named one, S, guineensis, promist‘S well, and 1 under¬ 
stand is largely cultivated in other countries. Plants of it may be seen 
in the Gardens, and 1 shall always be pleased to meet any jierson who 
may be interested in the matter, and to give any inlormation in my 
power. 

1 regret to have to say that depredations and breaches of the by¬ 
laws are of frequent occurrence, ancl it will l)e necessary to take more 
active measures for the protection of the jiroperty of the Society. 

In the Herbarium Avork is being carried on as usual. A large num¬ 
ber of specimens have been received and mounted, including a fine lot 
of 1,350 Mexican plants, nearly all of wliieh wen* new to us. and some 
of them are new species. Also, about 700 European jilaiits, all of Avbich 
will soon be in their iilaces in the cabinets. 

Three new ^atal plants have ))con described, viz., Hfn'khrtfa mrivra- 
eepliala, Vliffortln Naialni,<is, and IleluliniSHm Ari/rn/issinntnf. The 
de.scTi])tion of these plants AviJl shorily be published in the Kew Rvlleiin. 

‘TIandbook'' to tin* I^aial flora is now in the printers* liands,. 
and Avell advanced, and it will, I luvpe, be piildished in a fetv weeks' time. 


High flats Farmers^ Club. 

Thts folloAAung is taken from the Annual Eeport of the President of the* 
Highflats Farmers^ Club, Mr. H. W. Chick:— 

The past yeaPs work of the Club has not been 1 eavy. We slndl 
have more to do tvhen we have railway connection and this district goes 
ahead, as it undoubtedly wilL Stock generally has done tvell during the 
past year, 1 believe. I have not heard the results of the, local wool 
sales, hut I have no doubt that the painstaking way in which this in¬ 
dustry has been worked has met with the usual gratifying result and 
that Highflats wool has maintained its premier position on the Durban 
wool market. Agricnliurally, there is little to make note of. At pre¬ 
sent there is not a great deal done in this line, but with railway 
facilities for getting crops away and of obtaining manures at a more 
reasonable rate than hitherto I think this line of farming will be greatly 
advanced. During the past year Blast Coast Fever broke out in the 
adjoining oounly, but, thanks to the Veterinary Department, which took 
very effective measures Avith the outbreak, I think I may say that we are* 
much easier in our minds than we Avere a few months ago. A good 
acreage of Paspnlum is being ])lanted this season. This grass has un¬ 
doubtedly come to stay. Fanners will find it a (Tod-retul with early 
iambs and (?alves during a lale spring. I believe too it will solve the 
question of a bacon factory, which was mooted a short time back. I find* 
pigs do splendidly on it Avith a little grain morning and evening. Parts 
of the district were visited by locusts, and the resulting swariris of 
hoppers are now being dealt with by farmers. The locust officer has 
been destroying swarms on Crown ‘ Lands and Ijocations. In con^- 
elusion, T thank the officers for their help, and our especial thanks are- 
due to our secretary: * 
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UMalxo Gutiivation In South AfHea. 

■ WITH SPECIAL EEFEBENCE TO NATAL. 

By E. H. Sawer, Director Experimental Stations. 

IL 


BEEEDINO 3 SEl.ECTION AND JUDGING OF SEEl) :MA1ZE. 

Thk yield of any given crop of maize is determined by two faelors, 
Tiamel}%- environment and lieredity. The former exerts its influence 
through the medium ot climate and soil, tlie effe(‘ts of wliielr are arti¬ 
ficially modified by systems of cultivation and manuring; the latter is an 
innate tendency in the plant to reproduce the characters of its jiarents, 
the effects of which are naturally modified by the occurrence in each 
generation of more or less marked variations from the ])arent type. The 
modification of environmeni by careful cultivation, although a uec'essary 
process to successful agriculture, can only he accomplished at considerable 
expense, and the results, as seen in an increased yield of produce, arc 
transitory; the modification of the plant itself to be effected by directing 
the\iatural tendencies of heredity and variation into definite channels 
is an inexpensive and lasting work, the possibilities of which can be 
hardly estimated, ‘‘Cultivation and care may help plants to do better 
work temporarily, but by breeding and selection plants may be brought 
dnto existence which do better work always in all places and for all time. 
Plants are to be produced which will perform their appointed work 
better, <]uicker, and with the utmost precision. Plant breeding is the 
lintclligent ayiplication of the forces of the human mind in guiding the 
inherent liJ'e forces of plants in useful directions.^'* To cite two in¬ 
stances coming within the everyday experience of farmers, from a single, 
wild branching perennial {Brassica olerac^a), found growing on the sea 
shores of Europe, have been evolved by a simple process of selection 
cabbage, kale, borecole, Brussels sprouts, collard, broccoli and cauli¬ 
flower, kohl rabi and ruta baga. Some of these forms have been selected 
for useful modifications of the leaf, as the cabbage and the kale; others 
for variations in the structure of the stem, as kohl rabi, and yet others 
iot abnormal development of root, as ruta baga, while in the broccoli and 
cauliflower advantage has been taken of a peculiar modifiesti^on in tlie 
inflorescence. 

In the hands of the plant-breeders, again, the sugar-content of the 
beet has been increased from four to as much as twenty-four per cent., 
'to which undertaking may be attributed the organisation of an enormous 

• Luther Burbank, 
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industry, the transference of siigar-prodiiction from tropical to tem¬ 
perate climes, and the necessity for the re-adjustment of commercial rei- 
lations by International Conventions. 

And the maize plant is no less plastic, for it can be moulded in the 
bands of the skilful breeder until every character is modified to serve his 
jnterests, and an increase in yield of often over 100 per cent, obtained at 
no greater cost than a study of the nature of the organism and the de- 
^votion of a little of the farmer’s time to the selection of forms having the* 
desired characteristics. Kot a single additional implement is required,, 
nor the expenditure of a single penny in fertilisers or special cultural 
operations. It has often been stated that seed selection is an undertaking 
which does not fall within the farmer’s province ; that it must alv:ays re¬ 
main the function of specialists: that, in other words, a small number of 
men must retain a monopoly for tlie sale of seed corn; and that fre(|uent 
changes of seed are necessary to the rnaintenaiiee of large yields. The* 
experience, however, of a few seasons devoted to this fascinating work 
will amply expose the fallacy of such arguments. IVfanv South African 
fanners have already discovered that the timevand labour demanded are 
negligible; that the seed they themselvesi secure and select is more re¬ 
liable and costs them less than the purchased sample; and that the re¬ 
sulting crop yields a better return when bred on and for the particular 

farm and soil than those derived from purchased seed of doubtful origin. 

« 

CEOSS BHEEDINO. 

Any system of plant-breeding must conform with precisely the 
same principles as obtain wlien live stock is involved. Maintenance of 
good qualities may be assured by constant selection 'within a single 
strain, but tJic crossing of two distinct types is often resorted to for the 
purpose of reinforcing effete strains, and for the production of marked 
Tariations from which selection is made of new and desired (jualities; In 
this respect the plant breeder possesses an advantage in vast numbers of 
individuals produced, for a very small percentage yields sufficient seed 
for the propagation of the new type or types. . 

The male sex in tlie flowering plants is represented by the polleH;^ 
which in the case of maize is earri^ by the wind to the ^%ilk” of the 
ear. At the base of each strand of silk is situated a female organ called 
the ovule, which contains a female or reproductive eelL These ovules 
nfiay be seen by opening an immature ear. After lodging upon the silky 
which has a receptive surface, the pollen grain hnds and produces along 
ypollen tifbe” which passes down through the substance of the silk, 
carrjdng with it a male cell, which ultimately fuses with the female cell 
i% tlm ovule. Cell-divisicn and growth give rise to the seed, which oc¬ 
cupies thf, position earlier held by the ovule. Should the fertilisation of 
a nunihor of ovules fail to be effected from one cause or another^ tfeo 
body which is popularly called a Self^ 
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lertiJiBatioii rarely takes ]>laee in maize, for the pollen is developed in 
male flowers which are collected in an inflorescence, known as tlie 
^^tassel/' at the siimmit of the plant. This generally matures and the 
pollen is shed before the ear of that individual plant is iii a receptive 
condition. 

Cross-fertilisation is readily effected by planting two selected varie¬ 
ties in alternate rows throughout the breeding plot, and removing all 
tassels from one or other variety prior to the development of the pollen. 
Seed taken from the detassek^d variety is therefore necessarily the pro¬ 
duct of cross-ferti lisa lion, the detasseled variety becoming the dam and 
the polleiiating varietv the* sire of the new hybrid. Pollen is always 
produced in cpianlities which far exceed the requirements of the crop, 
and the removal of the tassel renders a greater amount of nourishment 
available for the better development of the ear. When a single variety 
is being grown, the yield of the croj» may fre<|uently ])e (*onsid(M*ably 
increased by detasseling alternate rows throughout the field. The tassel 
is removed i)y a single ui»waru j(‘rk and not by cutting. The amount of 
gain to be attributed to tliis o])eration may be determined by weighing 
ears taken fi'om detassehd and from adjoining entire rows. Tt is fre¬ 
quently possible to combine by cros.s-breeding the dcsirahh'. features of 
two distinct types of maize. A It^avy cropper may have too long a grow¬ 
ing period for certain districts, and should be crossed by an early maize 
with a normally lighter yield. Carefully selected strains from the rc*- 
sulting hybrid may retain to a marked degree the prolific character of 
tlie one type and the early maturity of.the other, a result rendered pos¬ 
sible by the increased vigour derived from ‘"out-breeding." 

The breeding plot should be as distant as possible from the main 
crop or other patches of maize, in order that no uncontrolled crossing 
may occur. Pollen is carried long distances by the wind, and an interval 
of a mile is very desirable for the Satisfactory conduct of the work. 
Inter-breeding should always he between varieties of a similar colour; 
parti-coloured maize has little to recommend it, and generally fails to 
meet with eoinmerdal favour. There is no evidence that colour naturally 
affects composition or feeding value of the grain, but the better-known 
yellow types have been subjected to careful selection for many years with 
a view to increasing* their feeding value for stock, whereas the white 
varieties are demanded for milling purposes and have been bred for 
content. The Mississippi Station compiled in 1895 the yields of 
whilFkttd yellow varieties at seven ‘stations in the central and southern 
Mississippi Valley, In 1,267 tests with 490 varieties, the average yi('1d 
ef 217 White varieties was found to be 2-5 bushels per acre in excess of 
the yields of 273 yellow varieties. At only one of the stations (Indiana) 
yhgVe the yMlow varieties given the better yield."** This difl'erom^e is 
probably due to the facts that the white varieties are typical of southern 
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and wannier districts, and generally show a longer growing period with 
later maturity than do the yellow. At Cedara an effort is being made 
to evolve by a 83'stem .of cross-breeding types of white milling maize 
with long growing period for cultivation in the warmer districts of Natal, 
and types of yellow feeding maize for adoption in the more temperate 
belts of country. 

SELECTION. 

The ear of maize is the breeder’s unit, and the first step towards the 
development of a new strain is the selection of mother ears from the 
hybridised plants. Before starting work, the breeder must have in mind 
his ideal plant, ear and kernel, and select closely and rigidly to this type, 
diiearding all plants or ears which do not strictly conform to same. To 
select one ear for one feature, and a second for another, is to destroy any 
hope of securing a uniform type, which is the chief end in view. Rigid 
selection will accomplish more in a few years than imperfect selection 
during a life-time. The choice of ears should always be made in the field, 
and partly determined by an examination of the whole plant. As stated 
above, maize may be bred for tall plants or short plants, for heai^ or 
scanty foliage, for ears tightly or loosely enclosed in the husk, according 
to prevalence or absence of flying weevil, for ears placed low down or 
high up to meet the requirements of hand or machine harvesting, for 
one or more ears to the stalk, and for greater resistance to rust and 
smut, all of which features can only be controlled by field selection. 

It has been a South African experience that the multiplication of 
ears to the single stalk is not always desirable. On light, sandy loams 
or poor soils a better nett return may often be secured from plants carry¬ 
ing a single well-developed ear than from those which bear two or more 
small and stunted ears. In other cases the additional labour involved in 
harvesting a larger number of small ears more than exhausts the value 
of a slight increase in weight of grain. On the other hand, a tj'pe which 
regularly sets two or more ears to the stalk will on good, heavy soil 
generally yield a far larger harvest than a single-eared strain. This 
point is one which must be relegated to the experience of individual 
farmers. The character of the stalk is also of considerable importance. 
Slender stalks are broken over both by heavy winds and by the weight 
of the ripening ear, which greatly impedes harvesting operations. A 
tall, slender plant has similarly less to recommend it than a short, stout 
leafy plant in situations exposed to heavy winds. Where ensilgge is 
an object, broader-leaved varieties may bfe selected, yielding a larga^ro* : 
portion of fine ensilage. In Natal little damage has been siistained by 
the occurrence of fungoid pests in the maize eropi although maim^rui^; k ; 
of almost universal occnrrence. In Rhodesia, entire crops have lkeli, > 
destroyed hy the abnormal development of this disease, and the rektite- i 
resistance, offered by varieties to infection has become a mattw of im- 
portance. 
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After a preliminary selection has been made of ears from plants 
which conform with the requirements of the ideal type, a further rigor¬ 
ous selection from these will leave the breeder in possession of ten, 
twenty^ thirty or more ears of uniform character, which embrace all the 
features required in the new strain. Certain points are universally de¬ 
manded in the ear. It is, for instance, generally acknowledged that a 
cyelindrieal shape will yield a greater return of grain than any other, 
though it is 23ossible that in certain cases the tapering of the tij) of a 
lengthy ear may be a natural effort to still further increase the length, 
and, as such, to be encouraged rather than eliminated. Until this i)oint 
is demonstrated, however, it is wisest for the breeder and judge to favour 
the well-filled, cylindrical tip. 

The insistence on regularity of the row's has for its object the av<|id- 
ance of open spaces between the kernels and consequent loss of weight. 
It IS also desirable that the butts should for the same reasem be wull 
filled with grain right into the shank of the ear. As above stated, uni¬ 
formity of colour is a point of commercial importance, and also provides 
an index to the care which has been devoted to the work of selection. 
Upon tlio shape of the kernel largely depends the amount of grain W'hich 
can be carried on a cob of given length and diameter. When there is 
no Io^s of space and weight the kernels must be wedge-shaped, for it is 
obvious that this is the only shape which can be fitted closely round the 
periphery of the circle represented by the cob. The wedge again must 
be blunt in shape, or a Joss of space and weight will ensue where the 
smaller end of the kernel comes into contact with the cob. The kernels 
in the row' should be closely packed together, so that no movement can 
be elfected by running the hand down the ear. If loose in the row the 
kernels will often shell out in harvesting, while the spaces between them 
allmv the lodgment of moisture and induce conditions favouring mould 
and decay in the crib. A compact ear with closely fitting kernels, other 
things being equal, will give a greater percentage of grain to cob than a 
/oose ear, and, given the st ine productiveness, the yield of the crop show¬ 
ing compact ears will he greater than from one carrying loose ears. 

The tendency among successful breeders has been to aim at a larger 
number of rows, deeper kernels and smaller cobs. The most popular and 
widely cultivated are no longer those with a large, coarse cob and 
shallow kernels, which were earlier so much favoured. The cob must, how¬ 
ever, be large enough to carry sufficient grain to make a profitable ear, and 
an Cight-rowed type may be very prolific if the shape of the kernel leaves 
nothing to be desired. Perfonnance records are in all cases features 
to which every prominence must be given, and if an increased percentage 
of cob be found to give an increased yield of grain per acre, this feature 
is to be regarded with favour when judging. All white varieties should 
^ave a white cob, for the grain is often used for the manufacture of 
xbmmeroiai meals, and small particles of a red cob, if mixed in these, 
l^iexi their value. 
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THE PEDIGHEE. 

TJic ears soitieted in terms of the above requirements are carefully 
dried and innnbered, with a description of each attached to the numerals 
This account should include statement of length, ciTcmuference and 
weight of ear, number of rows,.colour and shape of kernel. Prior to 
replanting time, two kernels are removed from the middle of each ear and 
Sl^ested for genuination, if either fail to respond the ear is discarded. 
This operation may be carried out with little trouble by wrapping the 
jmirs (>r kernels in folded ))apers bearing numbers corresponding with 
those of the ears from which the kernels were taken. The papers con- 
lain! ng the kernels are then moistened with water and placed in a cigar- 
box; the latter being tightly closed and set aside in a wann spot for five 
dgys. At the end of this period the kerneLs are examined, and the ears 
adopted or rejected according to the finding. 

The breeding plot should now have been pre]>arcd as far distant as 
possible from the main crop, and the seed from the individual ears is 
5own in separate parallel and numbered rows, the-numbers agreeing with 
those borne by the mother ears. Alternate rows are in due course de- 
tassled, ail barren stalks removed, and all ears collected from the de- 
tassled rows as soon as fully matured. Those borne by jdants approxim¬ 
ating to the fixed ideal and showing the desired features in kernel and 
cob, are set aside in sacks numbered in the same way as the row. The 
combined weight of all ears from any given row is then ascertained, and 
the number of stalks and spacing being knowm, it is a simple matter to 
calculate tlie yield per acre. The rows giving the greatest yield, and at 
the same time not being deficient in other rospc*ct.s, arc called the cham¬ 
pion rows, and the cars chosen at the first selection from these rows are 
submitted to a second careful selection, and the best set aside for plant¬ 
ing the breeding plot of the following season. The halanee of good seed 
from the champion rows is planttMl in multiplication plots of from oim to 
live acres, and the yield of these plots, which is carefully recorded, con- 
stitnles the performance record of the strain. The best eai’s are saved 
from the multiplication crop for the main crop of the following season. 
Ti'hero are then seen the small breeding plot w'^herc the character of each 
plant may be closely observed and where careful selection is made; the 
multiplication plot where the new strain is tested for prepotency and 
productiveness; and the general crop, all the plants of which are children 
of plants in the multiplication plot of the previous season, and grand¬ 
children of the same mother-ear. 

The following typical performance records from the p^igree hook ! 
of Messrs. Funk Bros., of Illinois, will serve to demonstrate how the 
history of a new strain is written. In this ca^^ selection has been made 
through Strain No. 140 of a grain rich in prpteip, with a consequenlin-^ 
crease in feeding vatae; and through strains Nos. 119 and 205 foflf oil, 
com oil being a commercial commodity of high Value and 
the manufacture of smokeless*powder 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS OF STRAINS. 

Ordinary Corn contains about 10*12 protein and 4*30 oil. 


The yicldfl of 1904 are in nearly all cases lower than in 1903. This is due to tae 
season, the )^eneral yield this year U904/ beinj^ considerably lower than in 1903 tM| 
this locality. 

FUNKS YELLOW DENT. 

Strain Mo. 140.-Protoln. 


1902 


Ear No. 140. 

yield 11 j ru. 

Av. protein., .12 


'903 


f _o Ear No. 237. 

yield 131 bu. 


Ear No. 210. 

yield 97 bu. 


Ear No. 125. 

yield 145 bu. 


\ ^ 


! £ 

' a 

1 a> 

w 


< 


1904 

Ear No. 388, yield 100 bu. 
Ear No. 309, yield 117 bu. 

Ear No 307, yield 117 bu. 
Ear No 370, yield 125 bu. 
Ear No. 316, yield 115 bu. 
Ear No. 380, yield 121 bu. 

Ear No 392, yield 139 bu. 
Ear No. 387, yield 1 lo bu. 
Ear No 326, yield 119 bu. 
Ear No 314, yield 123 bu. 
Ear No. 310, yield j 17 bu. 
Ear No. 322, yield 123 bu. 
Ear No. 330, yield 115 bu. 
Ear No. 318, yield 122 bu. 
Ear No 328, yield 120 bu. 
Ear No. 333, yield J13 bu. 


This strain yielded 108 bu. in 1904 and the seed from this strain averages 11*87 

in protein. 


Strain Mo. ffS.-Oii, 


r902 1903 *904 

Ear No. 322, yield loi bu 
Ear No O328, yield 118 bu. 
^ .**^ Ear No. 336, yield 119 bu, 

.• Ear No. 331, yield 116 bu. 

<5 Ear No. 342, yield 110 bu. 

This strain yielded 103 bu. in 1904 and the .seed from this strain averages 5*16 % 

in oil. 


Ear No. 119.1 

yield 145 bu. I 


Strain Mo. SOS.-^QH. 

*903 


o c 

o 'cT* 


Ear No 205 


yield 122 bu. 


o & 

0) u 




'p 

V) 


O 

V 

< 


%hijs strain averajged 118 bushels in yield m 1904, and 

averages 5*30 ®/o in oil. 


1904 

Ear No. 376, yield 119 bu. 
Ear No. 351, yield 132 bu 
Ear No. 323, yield 126 bu. 
Ear No, 304, yield 121 bu. 
Ear No, 314, yield 114 bu. 
Ear No. 320, yield 121 bu. 
Ear No. 307, yield 114 bu. 
Ear No. 326, yield i2i bu. 
Ear No 317, yield 117 bu. 
Ear No. 340, yield 116 bu. 
Ear No. 337, yield 115 bu. 
Ear No. 378, yield 114 bu. 
Ear No 339, yield 115 bu. 

the seed from this strain 
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MAIZE JUDGING AT SHOWS. 

Standards have been fixed by various associations interested in the^ 
matter for judging exhibits of maize ears. These are based on char¬ 
acteristics which are connected with a tendency to productiveness and 
,the largest yield of the best quality of grain. The following is the offi- 
Icial score card of the Illinois Maize Breeders’ Association. It will be* 
feeen that there is a maximum and minimum length of ear which only 
permit of variation of an inch. This is for the purpose of securing 
uniformity in the exhibit, and any excess or deficiency in the length of 
the ears is therefore discounted. The maximum and minimum circum¬ 
ference differ by only half an inch. An ear of both maximum length 
and circumference would be regarded as perfectly proportioned. One 
with minimum length and maximum circumference would be regarded 
as out of proportion. With the organisation of a local maize breeders^ 
association, it will ])e possible to prepare on similar lines scali^s of points* 
adapted to the features of local varieties and strains.* 


SCORE CARD. 



Lengfth. 

Circum¬ 

ference. 

Per Cent, 
jfram. 

Jieid’s Yellow Dent . 

, 10-11 

ri-7i 

88 

Learning . 

10-11 

n-n 

88 

White Superior . 

10-11 

n-H 

88 

Boone County White ... 

lO-ll 

ri-8 

88 

Riley's Favourite . 

9-10 

• -n 

90 

Golden Eagle . 

9-10 


90 

Silver Mine . 

9-10 

7 

90- 

1. Truenesb to Type . 



10 

2. Uniformity of Exhibit . 

. . . . • * . 


5- 

3. Shape. 

. 


10 

4 . Colour. 

> • . • . . . • 


10 

»"). Seed Condition . 

. T - . - r T 


10 

C. Tip« . 

. . « . . . . 


{) 

Butts . 

• - T - . f 


5 

8. Kcrrial Uniformity . 



5- 

a. Kernal Shape . 



5- 

10. Length . 



10 

11. Circumference . 



5 

12. Space Rows . 

^ . ... , . 


5 

13. Space at Cob. 



5 

14. Proportion of Grain to Cob . 

• • « • 

. f • * • • 

10 

100 


In all exhibits held prior to November 16th of each year, all stand¬ 
ards of length and circumference shall be increased one-half inch and 
standarde of per cent, shall be reduced two. 


^ jP'limtcrs laterested in this matter are requested to communicate with the writer. 
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Exhibitors may remove two kernels side by side from the same row 
at the middle of the ear for kernel examination. 

EULES FOE JUDGING. 

1. The deficiency and excess in length of all ears not conforming to 
the standard for the variety, shall be added together, and for every inch 
thus obtained, a cut of one point shall be made. In determining the 
length, measure from the extreme tip to the extreme butt. 

2. llie deficiency and excess in circumference of all ears not conformr 
ing to the standard of the variety, shall be added together, and for every 
one inch thus obtained, a cut of one point shall be made. Measure the 
circumference of onothird the distance from the butt to the tip of the ear. 

3. In determining the proportion of corn to cob, weigh each alternate 
ear in the exliibit. Shell and weigh the cobs, and subtract from weight 
of ears, giving weight of corn. Divide the weight of corn by the total 
weight of ears, to get the per cent, of com. For each per cent, short of 
the .standard for the variety, a one point cut shall be made. 

4. In judging colour, a red cob in white corn or a white cob in 
yellow corn shall be (?ut 10 points. For one mixed kernel, a cut of one- 
fifth point shall be made; for two, two-fifth points; for three, three-fifth 
points, for four, four-fifth points; 'for five or more, one point cut shall 
be made. Kernels missing from the ear shall be counted as mixed at 
tlie discretion of the judge. Difference in shade or colour of grain or 
cob shall be scored according to variety characteristics. 

1. Trueness to type—conforming to variety characteristics in variety 
classes, and to the prevailing type, in general classes. 

2. Uniformity of exhibit—uniform in shape, length and circum¬ 
ference. 

3. Shape—ear cylindrical and with proper proportion of length and 
circumference. 

4. Colour—^free from mixture and true to variety colour. 

5. Seed Condition—ripe, sound, dry, and of strong vitality. 

6. Tips—oval shape and regularly filled out with large dented 
kernels. 

T. Butts—kernels rounded over the end of cob in regular manner,, 
leaving a deep depression when shank is removed. 

8. Kernel Uniformity—^kernels from the same ear and from tho 
several ears uniform in size, and shape. 

9. Kernel Shape—^kernels deep, wedge shape, full at germ end. 

10. Length—varies with the variety measure. 

11. Oircumferenee—varies with the variety measure. 

12. Space between rows—^furrow between rows and space caused by 
mmd corhei^ oi ken^^ 

18. Space at cob—space in row between kernels at cob. 

14. Bcoportioiii. 

{Ta he cohtinmdJ) 
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Horsms mnd T^mampari^RMIng, 

INTERVIEW WITH COLONEL UUKCAN McKENZlE, C.B., 

C.M.(L, V,D. 


By Esqatbs. 

■CoLONJBL McIvknzie, as a dialingmshefl vsoldier, is known to every 
• colonist and to many otliers, far and wide, bnt as a stoek-Ijreedei' and 
agriculturist he is only well known in his innnediate neighljonriiood. It 
is from this, the farming aspect, that the following is written:— 

Meeting the Colonel for the first time a few niontlis ago, 1 asked 
him- if some day he would let me “interview"’ him. 1I»‘ laughingly cton- 
sented. Having other engagements, I put off asking for an appoint¬ 
ment until, in the beginning of hnlt month, 1 saw by the pajters he was 
about to assume the duties of Commandant to the Militia Force of the 
Colony. There was therefore no time to lose. I aske.-d for an appuiiit- 
ment, and, knowing how occupied his time must be, 1 made my visit a 
short one. Dr. Johnson, in disparaging the country, said that all fields 
were alike. In a similar sense it may be said all thriving farms are 
alike, but to anyone who is observant there is always something fresh or 
different in the nianageijient of every farm. The time net^essary for 
looking for salient features at Gotswold I did not permit myself, and 
therefore what follows will be* found chiefly of general or .summary 
character. 

GOTSWOLD. 

Colonel McKenzie is a son of the late Mr. Duncan McKenzie, who 
s^aine out in the “Unicorn” in 18,50, and settled on the farm Leeuw'bosch. 
From Leeuwbosch, Cotswold is but live-or six miles, the fine forest of the 
paternal fann constituting a striking feattii:e of the landscape. About 
25 years ago Colonel. McKenzie began farming, on his own aceonnt, and 
fourteen years ago he bought the farm oh which he resides--Cot8wold. 
like all the high-veld of this district, it ikibeBt suited .for stpck-ninning 
in the summer. As regards vlei-land, the .farm, has proportionately a 
largi share, and over 500 acres of this comparatively rich land have been 
thought ujidcr cultivation,. Of underground diWiin*: only (chiefly of 
.atone), not less than 100 miles have lieen pat in—a pretty costly business, 
as all will know. The crops, Japanese millet, mealies, roots, etc., are 
fed to the stock kept on the farm through the winter. The coldness of 
the cliiaate is against Paspalum dilatatum, but so far, as an experiment 
with a couple of acres goes to show, Colonel McKenzie is favourably im¬ 
pressed: wi%-it as a serviceable fodder. - 
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EJS SILAGE. 

lie is a great IjeJiever in ensilage, and always niakes a large (juantity 
of it in stacks, to wliich the stock are given tree access. He lias noticed 
lliar iiorses, il allowed to eat Ironi stacks as imu h as they like, will keep 
in a condition as lit as it they luid Ikmoi slahled on ensilage and hay at 
nights. 

IIYE GRASS. 

Italian rye grass he ngarded with inneir favour, liaving noturod 
how well it does on the farin of his neighbour, Mr. Iv. Murray, The 
follovving is reproduced Ironi niy "‘interview" with tliat gentleman. 

M have/ said Mr. Murray, ‘about thirty acres of Italian rye grass— 
Sutton's (liant Evergreen. All the «)il on the farni is })oor, and this 
Held IS probalily the poorest patch on the farm, and yet, as yon see, it is 
doing splendidly. There are three cwts. of fertiliser to the acre—a mix¬ 
ture of superphosphate and two of hone meal. Mr. »1. Moor and Mr. 
Richards, of Mooi Riv(‘i*, assure tne that one a<'r(‘ will carry ten shoe]) 
through the winter. From what 1 can learn, it will be good lor a couple 
of years; <piite as long as, 1 think, any of the so-called jiermanent grasses 
will hist in thi.s (‘ountry—or at any rate in this district. 1 was recom¬ 
mended to sow IRlhs. of stt'd to the acre, but I have planted only twenty 
pounds, and, as yon sec, it is ample. For the sowing I used a Brenton 
manure distributor, a most cxeellent machine, which 1 got from the 
agent, Mr. John Moon. The machine is not intended for sowing, hut I 
find that for this purpose it ac^Ts first rate for grass seed and oats. Going 
oviu' the field one way I could only get ten pounds per acre on, so 1 went 
over it again from side to side. .The planting was in the middle of 
February. During the winter it keeps perfectly green. X shall then 
turn my stock into it, and next summer it will be cut for hay—before 
seeding, of course—and then 1 shall expect another line winter crop.’ 

CATTLE. 

The cattle are Devons; that is to say for several years the bulls have 
been imported Devons. The cows in milk are niostly running on a rented 
farm half way to the railway station, the milk going to the Mooi Eiver 
Creamery. In winter the main lot of tlxg cows go down to a farm 
Colonel .McKenzie has at Boston; a little rough fodder is given tliem in 
wdmer. There is also a small herd of pur^ bred Devons. 

HOESES; 

Horses have always had a great attraetion for Colonel ’McKenzie, 
and he has been a breeder of them since he started fanning. He began 
with Glastonbury, and then had King Henry, Chevalier, Agulhas, and St. 
Mark, and now has Koval Footman, Andrea Ferrara, Bassoon, w^hose sire 
was St. Prusquin, a Derby wdiiner, Eugby Blagden a Shire, and Young An- 
triin an American trotter, 1 happened by chance to witness a promising 
looking colt of Eoyal Footman being broken in. I had jiever seen a 
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ycniigster more naturally quiet. Within a quarter of an hour from 
catching, the breaker had handled him all over without any tying up of 
legs and had mounted and ridden him bareback. When he himself broke 
ill his horses, Colonel McKenzie always worked on the Earey system, and 
in its excellence he is as finn a believer as ever. In this system he 
instructed a young Griqua, who for several years broke in all the Cots- 
wold horses. I think 1 may say here, without indiscretion, that for 
many years I have heard people of the district speak of the Colonel’s 
fine horseraanship,_ of the circus tricks he taught his mounts, and of his 
different feats, among others that of standing on his saddle while canter¬ 
ing along a road. I asked the Colonel for particulars about his youthful 
equestrianism, but to speak on anything of such nature he was immov¬ 
ably averse. In the winter the greater number of the mares are sent 
down to the Boston farm. 

TRANSPORT-BIDING. 

The chief industry of Natal has always been that of carrying, or, in 
the military language of the Corlony, transport-riding. Formerly it was 
done by individuals, with oxen for motive power, for their own particular 
profit; now it is done by the community for the public weal with steam. 
The latter system, with its pulling of levers and working of valves, ap¬ 
pears to the average man prosaic, but about the wagon and its team of 
oxen there must always be a fascination. To a poet, such as Lindsay 
Gordon, the oxen-hauled wain would have afforded a subject of striking 
and varied interest. The really capable tranport-rider was a man of 
infinite resource although he himself might often be unconscious of the 
fact. Different problems might face him every day, the crossing of 
difficult and dangerous rivers, repairs of breakages when distant from 
wagonmakers, sickness among his cattle, capsizes, digging out of bogs, 
desertion of drivers and all other causes of worry and strenuous work.. 
Again, there would be spells when everything ran smoothly; he would 
have nothing more to do than a passenger on a mail steamer, and happily 
without the boredom arising from monotony. Where the early pioneer 
would take his wagon, “the ship of the desert,*^ appears wonderful to 
succeeding generations, but it must be remembered that these men were 
never in a hurry and that the loads were ridiculously light and the spans 
lidictdously long. The business wagon-driver, on the other hand, took 
loads fourteen or fifteen times as heavy with a shortened span; no bad¬ 
ness of road could baulk him, and he was always in a hurry to get to his 
destination. Men of this class are getting rare, and bn this account, in 
respoime to my request, Colonel McKenzie ooniented to my giving the 
following glimpses at his life as a transport rider;—- 

“Almost immediately after leaving school^! am a Miltonian of the 
Rev. Mr. Newnham’s. time”—he said in the course of pur conservation, 
‘T began bullock driving. My first work was ait my father’s bush. Then 
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I went on to the road, working regularly between the Colony and the 
Tiansvaal and the Free State. I was always a quick goer, and in con¬ 
sequence could generally get a little better than the average top rates. 
From Bstcourt to Bloemfontein and back I once went within three weeks; 
a record I think. Among my awkward loads was a boiler for, 1 think, 
the Henry Nourse Mine; it weighed 15,000 pounds. I loaded at Lady¬ 
smith, the general rate at that time being 5s., but the rate offered for 
the boiler was 208. On niy road up I was a good deal chaffed by my 
friends, who ail predicted disaster at the Biet Spruit, beyond Heidelberg, 
if not earlier. The drift and its entrance were all right, but the ap- 
jxroach for about 100 yards was very bad, and a wagon loaded as mine 
was would have sunk down over the axles. On inspection 1 found 
that 1 coukl reach the bank by a circuitous route. This 1 did, and 
went along it till the wagon just passed the drift. 1 had tp do tliis, as 
tlicrc was no room to turn into it. I then hitclied my oxen on boiund, 
and pulled the w^agon back, ‘^krinking” the front wheels until the dissol- 
booin faced the drift. The rest was easy. On the opening of the 1i(ddc 
at Barberton I worked on that road. The road, as you know, was n bad 
one. It was so bad that T got specially strong wagons—3J-inch spok-‘s, 
and all the rest iJi proportion. By using this strong claes of wagon— 1 no^t 
of them made by Merryweather, of Maritzburg—I could put on heavy 
loads and 1 was saved from loss of time through break-downs and ex¬ 
penses for repairs. I travelled quickly, and at places like the Bed Hill, 
often blocked for hours and sometimes for days, I struck out new roads 
for myself. 

^Tn the winter I worked on the Delagoa Bay road. On this road 
when the time for the summer rains approached very big rates would bo 
offered to those who would venture for last loads before trekking became 
impossible. I was nearly caught. By high rates and the promise of 
only having to load up undamageable goods, I was induced to undertake 
the venture of the last loads of the season from Slovene. As it turned 
out, I was not promptly loaded up and much of the stuff was perishable. 
I caught up coming back a transport-rider, Mr. Horke, then of Pretoria. 
Heavy rains fell. Mr. Eorke strongly advised one road and I said I woi\ld 
follow. At the Drift across the Crocodile he w'as stuck, the water being 
about 200 yards across and in parts five or six feet deep. I got over three 
spans of loose oxen, and then with a light rope sutficient length of trek- 
wire from different wagons was dragged across. The near end was hitched 
to the difiselhooms, and on the far end, beyond the water, the oxen hauled. 
On that day in the working of this long trek-touw I waded and partly 
swam backwards and forwards twenty-four times. 

When Bjarberton began to collapse I made up my niind to give up 
transport-riding and return to what had the greatest of all attractions 
for me—farming. I then bought this farm and built the house. Bid 
an event led to my going on to the road .again. In 1891 my brolbor 
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Join) was drowned in ca'ossing Eland^s River. I went np and took 
on the wagons. As soon as I got into Rhodesia I fonnd that the de-- 
niand for transport was good. On this occasion I had a lot of 
tioublv? with some of tlie drivers—the younger hands. At Salisbury 
one who had deserted I found enlisted in the police. Another one I also 
found, and, on his refusing to return to his work, T ga^ him a little 
cuffing, ])ut nothing to really hurt. A civilian interfered and to him 
1 talked straightly. Very promptly 1 w^as summoned for assaulting the 
hoy. 1 was defended by a Cape lawyer, who got me off on what he 
pointed out tvas a technicality. Ho iirgt*d m<.‘ to (dear off with my 
w-agons, because ho was sure the police would Imve me u]) again. I said 
I wwld not hurry awm but wxuild meet any accusation. He w'as right. 

I was liad up again on practically the same charge and fined £10. The 
civilian to wdioni I had sjioken straightly turned out to b(‘ a policeman 
in plain clothes. Altogether T \vas kept about^i'^fortnight, and in that 
time, by loss of transport w’ork and by loss of oxen from lions through 
bad htu'ding, etc., I was the loser of several hundred pounds. At Christ¬ 
mas I left for a lipliday spell in Xatal. It was then that I heard of 
rinderpest having entered Rhodesia. 1 immediately telegraplied to the 
wliite men 1 had left in charge of the w'agons to put the oxen on the 
top of a particular high mountain. Not an ox w\as lost from the disease, 
but after a short time the Govormnent oomraandeered them, giving me, 
how^ever, a fair price. On n\v journey back to Rhodesia, via Beira, for 
the purpose of settling up all the business T met a Mr. Papenfus, a Capo 
colonist. He had nine spans of salted oxen, survivors from rinder])est, 
and he offered tliem to me for £9,000. T accepted. The worst part of 
tlie deal w^as that T had to take over only a moderatelv profitable contract 
w’hicli w’oiild take about eight weeks to work off. Rinderpest and the* 
native r(*1)(»llion luid sent up rates enormously. I telegra])hed to my 
brother P(*ler asking him to bring me by sea via Beira six spans. Only 
half of them readied Ohimoia, the then rail-head, the others for the 
larger part having been drowmed in the landing or smothered in the 
lighters. To get official difficulties as regards the entering of these 
cattle into Rhodesia smoothed away, T Mr. Rhodes. He offered to 
“go halves’"; at the moment 1 thought he meant in the speculation, but 
later on T came to the coru‘lusion that he meant only as regards possible 
loss in the importation. He w^as deBperately anxious about transport 
1 explained, how^ever, that T wanted his help only as regards the clearing 
from my path, of unnecessary fonualities. This he willingly promised and 
fulfilled. By shortening Iht spans of the Papenfus lot and with a few 
other odd salted ones I had, I managed to span in five wagons. Within 
a fortnight |liose five w^agons had earned £5,000 in bringing stuff to Salis¬ 
bury from^mimoia at £5 per K>0lf>s,;This, in transport profits, I think is 
a rciH^rdF t quickly for I ha^ caleulated upon animals' 

picking lip rinderpest and dying oft within \a very short time. As r 
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matter of fact, and one for Avhich I can think of no explanation, the 
most of them were alive when I sold out twelve months afterwards/’ 

BOW YOKES. 

With reference to ])ow-yokes—which have heen nnieh advocated in 
ihir Journal —Colonel ^IcKenzie said that ho greatly approved of them if 
they were made reasoualdy li^ht. The first oiits in the Colony—bronaht 
from America—he considered altogether too cumlirons and heavy. For 
lransp(vrt-riders liavin^^ to cross unhridged rivers, and who at any moment 
miglil have to ndeasc llndr oxen in save them from drowning. l>ow-yokes 
w(n'e, of course, unsuitable. 

THE ILLFSTKAITfVXS. 

'I'he lionse is built of whin-stone and sand-stone. The «and-stone 
comes from a (juarry high up a mountain side some eight miles distant. 

I was much struck with a sledge or stone-hoat 1 saw. The runners were 
of old railway metals. They were slightly eur\'ed vip in front and from 
tlieni tlie pulling was done. The s]<'dge is thirteen yi'ars old and looked 
in jierfeet condition, although it lias had much work and rougli usage. 

Tlie stahles, whicli are exceptionally lofty and airy, will aeeommodaie 
70 horses. The house, stables, lofts, (de.. are lit througliont with elec¬ 
tricity. The* eh^ctric plant was installed thirteen years ago, and, besides 
providing light, it givt*s motive jiotvcr for shelling, grinding, sawing, etc.' 


Ticks anti Sulphur. 

'1’hf. following, whieli is taken from The TimeSy London, will be found of 
interest by those who believe in feeding sulplinr against ticks. The 
iialics arc ours:— i 

In certain parts of the British Isles, and notably in the Border dis¬ 
tricts, liill sheep are nmeh infested by ticks, which are commonly credited 
with being the primary cause of tlie fatal disease of sheep known as 
“louping-ill/’ The ingeiniity of flockmasters has been taxed to the 
utmost to devise an effective system of preventive or remedial treatment, 
and, as it had lieen claimed that sulphur taken internally by sheep had 
1»een found serviceable in the tropics, it was re.solved to give the system a 
trial in this country. Special difficulties, however, present themselves in 
connection with hill sheep. Such stock get no food from the trough, 
and consequently this means of introducing sulphur, or any similar 
substance, into (he digestive system is not available. Then, again, the 
sln?ep ai‘e scattered thinly over a wide area of ground, so that the chance 
of their finding, much less of licking, a briquette of salt and sulphur, is 
but small. When the system was tried on a fann on the North Tyne 
it was found that the effects of the sulphur administered in that way 
could not he tested, for the simple reason that the sheep would not eat 
it. In order, hoM^ever, to ascertain whether sheeji in close confinement 
would take a satisfactory amount of the '^^ick” into their system, TO 
sheep, which were placed under the direction of Prof. Somerville, of Cam- 
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T>ridge, in the sheep-house at the demonstration farm, of the Northuniber- 
iland County Council on October. 20th, 1898^ were allowed free access to 
3IeDougall s sulphur briquettes, with the result that at the end of 12 
weeks the total weight of *‘lick^^ voluntarily consumed amounted to 
10-61t). This quantity, though not large, is considerable, for it means 
the daily consumption by each animal of aboxit one-thirtieth of an ounce 
.Qf the ^^lick/" 

As the sheep so far made use of were not affected by ticks, no infor¬ 
mation had yet been obtained in regard to the effect of sulphur ^ upon 
these parasites. It occurred to Dr. Somerville, however, that although 
hill sheep would not lick the briquettes they might be induced to con¬ 
sume a sufficient quantity of sulphur, if this substance were mixed with 
oats, on wliieh the sheep could be partially fed. Hill farmers ])ut rarely 
.give their sheep ^^trough food,’^ holding that such treatment is opposed 
to good management, but for the purposes of the experiment it was be¬ 
lieved that a farmer of tick-infested ground could be found who would 
allow a portion of his stock to be subjected to the treatment indicated. 
The practical application, of the prevention of tick-attack bv means of 
sulphur was first taken up to the north by Mr. E. G. Whelcr, com- 
jniseioner to his Grace the Duke of 'Nortluimberland. The Northumber¬ 
land estates comprised many fanns in the valley of the North Tyne, 
which are much affected by ticks and louping ill, and Mr. Wheler made 
arrangements with Mr. Dagg^ the tenant of Gowanburn, near Plaslietts, 
for a sufficient number of his Cheviot ewes to be placed under treatment. 
After consultation with Mr. Clement Stephenson, the veterinarian, it 
was resolved to allow each sheep one drachm of flowers of sulphxir per 
day, which was to be mixed with just sufficient oats to induce tlie sheep to 
• eat it. Twenty sheep were separated from the flock and placed in a 
large field, and olb. of oats were given to these daily. In the course of 
n few days the sheep ate the oats freely, and when this stage had been 
rreached the grain was damped daily and mixed with 20 drachms of 
sulphur. The daily allowance of oats and sulphur was thus ^tb. and one 
drachm respectively, and both xvere greedily eaten by the sheep, not a 
trace, beyond a slight yellow discolouration, being left in the trough. 
The experimental feeding with sulphur began on March 17th and con¬ 
tinued to May 18th, during which time each sheep consumed 62 drachms 
of sulphur without the health of any of the annnals being in any way 
impaired. 

As regards the effect of sulphur on the tides it may he said to have hem 
absolutely non-existent. The sheep were very carefully inspecUd on April 
4th and April 18tK and again at the end of the experiment^ and on eadi 
occasion tides were found in abundance on all the animals. Besides the 20 
^ sheep getting sulphur, 20 had been dipped ^^th one of the standard 
' compounds in general use in the district, while other 20 were left entirely 
untreated. In no case was any difference in the number of ticks to be 
observed, so that the experiment has furnished purely negative results. 
Such result, however, are not less useful in their way than those of a 
•positive charaerter, and the publication of the details of this interesting 
investigatioh will appeal in particular to sheep-farmers in tick-infested 
districts who might otherwise be inclined to give credence to the stories 
of the eradication of ticks by sulphur, such as nave reached from other 
paxtt: of the world. 
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Ik Life, a Melbourne journal; T. K. Dow writes:—Twenty years are as 
a day in the history of agriculture, but in that short period a revolution 
lias vaken place. "J'he system of “dry-farming’' has been discovered, 
with the result that accepted theories as to the sco]>e of agricultural 
production and the distribution of population on tlie surface of the globe 
will have to be clianged. The principles of agriculture have not 
changed, but its metliods have been not only moditled, but even reversed 
in attaining its object under varying conditions of soil and climate. 
“Dry-farming” is ilie extreme point reached by this progressive move¬ 
ment of applying the fundamental principles of sciontifie agrimilturc to 
the needs of natural conditions. 

HISTOKY OF SOIL-MAXAOEMEYT. 

The theory that in a new country land most suitable for agriculture 
is tirst occupied, then the less suitable, and so on, is much modified in 
pracliee, and in America the dry plains of the San Joaquin Valley in 
California 'svero settled upon long before the w-ave of agricultural oc- 
ciipaiion had reached the banks of the Missouri. The discovery of 
Oalitornian gold attracted population, and quickly led to agricultural 
(’evclopment. Tliere is a humid climate in the northern half of Ihili- 
foruia, })Ul as the State extends southward the rainfall gradually diinin- 
islies to the minimum of desert conditions. As fanning spread south¬ 
ward, methods of soil-treatment suitable for a not excessive rainfall 
Avere discovered, and w-itti a further advance toward the desert, means 
of making the movst of an apparently insufficient quantity of moisture 
were devised. This interesting agricultural dtivelopment, wliich origin¬ 
ated with practical farmers, attracted the attention of a s(‘jentist wlio 
was not hampered by conventional ideas. He pronioted the movtuneiit 
by carrying out experiments tending to demonstrate that farmers and 
fruit-growers Avould be rewarded by making still furtrier departures 
from orthodox methods. This scientist was Professor Hilgard. of the 
agricultural college connected with the Berkley Fnivorsity of California, 
and his valuable work is the foundation upon whicli the present-day sys¬ 
tem of “dry-fannijig” is based. He drew attention to the surprising 
lertility of many of the soils under arid and semi-arid climates, and ex¬ 
plained the reason of that fertility. 

Some of the most valuable constituent^ of plant-food, be pointed 
out, notably nitrate, are in humid climates being continuously washed 
out of the soil, while in dry climates those accumulate, and in the ac¬ 
cumulation of ages accounts for the soiPs extraordinary fertility. Soil 
formation has taken place in conditions which, carried a little further, 
have formed the deposits of Chilian nitrate of soda. The agricultural 
process of conserving soil-moisture in dry climates w’as also scientifically 
•cxjilained, and the Californian farmers and fruitgrowers have been prac¬ 
tising for many years all the methods of drA"-farminf;»* that are applicable 
do the natural conditions of that State. It was following the example 
'ot the Californians, up to a certain point, that Australian farmers have 
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been able to carry out buccessful grain-growing in what are called the 
^'drv'^ farming, sections of South Australia, Victoria, South Wales,, 
and Queensland. 

TBIUMPHS OF MODEKN METHODS. 

The comparatively limited area of arid country in California, and the 
attention directed towards reclaiming that area i>y means of irrigation, 
confined the modern system of soil-management within moderate limits, 
but on the other side of the .H(»(»ky Mountains thei’c was greater need 
for making full use of moisture-constu’ving methods of agritmltnre. 
Ouidod by Californian experience, however, scicmtilic soil-management 
was tiled on the fringes of the ‘‘Great Ain.eri(*an ])t?s(*rt,'' and suc<a\s.s 
leading to further experiments, the system of dry-farming at length be¬ 
came established as a practical means of r(*claiming the alnindoned 
settlements; and it now promises to carry agricMiltural o(*(*u])atit>n for 
hundreds of miles into the heart of the continent’s arid territory. 

TJie marvellous results wdiieli are l)eing obtained ])y the adoiition of 
the new' methods, and the magnitude of the territory which thev seem to 
open up for possible settlement, are giving the system a jiromimuu'e and 
a national importanee which the earlier Californian dis(‘ 0 \(‘r\ failed to 
secure. A territory embracing mo l(\«s than oru‘-thir(l of tlie Fnited 
States is materially atl'eeied by the possibiliti<‘s of the new system, of 
soil management, and that is a guarantee of its value being well tested in 
every direction. Tlie agriculture of Amstralia has gained mucli from a 
partial adoption of Californian methods, and it stands to gain incalcul¬ 
ably more from the still further system of dry-fanning by wdiich America 
has commenced to dewJo].^ the vast arid portions of its territory. 

THE FOBWARD STEP. 

The first application of drj’-farming princijdes was to manage the 
soil in such a way as to enable a light, but ])nyable crop to be grown, 
under a rainfall insutficieuT, for producing profitable results lyv ordinary 
agricultural methods. In this way, bare fallow'ing, witli the summer cul¬ 
tivation of the fallow, produces a reliable light yield of wlieat; and by a 
more careful working of the fallow, a slightly better crop of wheat, as 
well as the growing of barley and oats, becomes available. The Cali¬ 
fornians discovered this system as wrell as its api)li(*ation to the growing 
of green crops, sugar-beets, anti other roots, as well as to the various 
branches of fruit-growing. A\^hat sojne of the dry farmers of Nebraska,. 
Colorado, and other dry States east of the Rockies have done is to secure 
heavy crops, instead of light ones, where by ordinary methods no crops 
at all could be obtained. They have produced in scores of instances at 
different points scattered over many arid States, higher yields than the 
average of States enjoying w'hat is considered sufficient rainfall. The 
claim, put iorw^ard by practical famvers, hacked up by the testimony of 
.scientific experts, is, that a rainfall of twelve inches is not uierety a 
^amiIle allowance to enable a crop to survive and yield a small return, but 
qitite sufficient to enable a healthy crop to make a return equal to the 
average of humid climates. This is a very big step in advance, and the 

to surprise even those practical men who are 
fazapar good results of the partial application of the .system. 

Jpelfeetipm; will show' that there is nothing unreasonable in the 
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Biateiuetits which are made in regard to the results of a complete system 
of soil-management. 

The system as practised in Australia is one which aims at conserving 
soil-moisture—an ordinary ploughing in winter, and the breaking-down 
of the furrows in spring or summer, so increase the quantity of moisture 
available for the crops, that a yield of from four to eight bushels per 
acre more than by the old method can be relied upon. If that is the re¬ 
sult of conserving some of the soil-moisture, or checking evaporation to 
a certain extent, it follows that still better results would accrue from 
more complete Jiietliods of counteracting cva])oration and (conserving 
moisture. Securing a full return, or a heavy crop, is merely a matter 
of making more complete tJie system of saving the rainfall for the use of 
the growing jdants. It will be seen upon examination that the -vstem 
is one in which everything is done that c^an con tribute to conserving in 
the soil the moisture supjdied liy th<» rain. 

PRINC^IPLKS OF TIIF SYSTEM. 

An interesting aritele in tin* Cenlury, written by Jolui L. Cowan, 
deals (romprehensively witli tin* results of (Irv-farming, wbi('h Ik* calls 
•‘The hope of the West*’: and he (hiscribes the operations of Mr. H. W. 
Campbell, of Lincoln, Nebraska, whom he r(*ferred to as ^‘^the ])ioneer 
dry-larmor of arid Anu‘ri<'a'’—aft(‘r whom the system is named. ^JMiis 
writer says that in scores of jilaces the Campbell system of clrv-farming 
has b(‘en tried in the ‘‘dry belt/' and it has be(*n entirely siu'cessful in 
giving results e<|ual to those s(*ciired by the old methods in the more 
liiiinid States: “It flifiVrs in detail from the ‘good farming' methods 
praeti>'ed and tanglit at tin* various agricultural experiment stations; 
bur the underlying jiriiiciples are tin* sunn*. Thes(* princijdes are two in 
number. First, to ktHp tiie surfat'e of the land und(‘r cultivation loose 
and linely ]nilverised. This fonns a coil-mulch that ])erinits tlie rains 
and melting snows to penmJate through to tin* com])a(‘ted soil beneatlK 
and that at the same time prevents the moisture stored in the gronnd 
irom 1 ) 0 ing brought to tin* surface by oapillarv attra(*lion. to be absorbed 
by tlie hot, dry air. The second is to kec*)) the sulisoil finely pulYeris(*(:I 
and firmly coinpactefl, iiu-reasing its water-holding capacity and its 
capillary attraction, and placing it in the best powssiblo physical condition 
for tin* germination of vseed and the development of plant roots. The 
‘(Irv-farmer' thus stores water not in dams and artificial reservoirs, but 
right where it can be reached hy the roots of growing crops.” 

The same point is brought out by Professor Caniphell, who says: 
^‘Thc point gained by tlie ])loughing at a sufficient dcqdh to stir the soil, 
which will later contain tlie major part of the feeding roots, is that of 
increasing the water-holding capacity. Water is not held in the soil 
in cavities or spaces, but in the form of films or coverings around each 
diminutive soil particle, consequently the greater number of small par¬ 
ticles of soil we have, the greater the amount of water held. We can 
illustrate by a cube, 1 in. square; this contains six square inches of sur¬ 
face. Cut this cube into eight squares, one-half inch square, and we 
have twelve square inches of surface. Now, cutting each half-inch 
cube into eight one-fourth-inch squares, we have twenty-four square 
inches of surface, thereby increasing the water-holding capacity 400 per 
cent. The tendency of all soil that is left for one or more years with- 
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out being ploughed or pulverised is to form into larger soil-grains. By 
the little particles adhering to each other, cemented or attached by the 
salts magnesias, and alkalies that are dissolved by the water as it per¬ 
colates down and then moves upward, holding these properties in solution, 
and as the moisture passes off by evaporation, these salts and alkalies 
fill the little spaces, and the smaller particles form larger soil-grains, 
and decrease its capacity to hold water.^^ 

STAETLING EESULTS. 

The yields obtained by the thorough carrying out of methods of 
water-conservation in the soil are marvellous. The writer already quoted 
says: ^It has been thoroughly demonstrated that rational dry-farm¬ 
ing methods will produce from three to five times the results of ordinary 
farming methods on the same lands. In Kansas, the ordinary farmer 
on the plains sows forty quarts of wheat to the acre, and threshes any¬ 
where from nothing at all up to twenty bushels. The farmers who 
follow the Campbell S 5 "stem sow only twelve quarts to the acre, and never 
fail to harvest from thirty-five to fifty-six bushels. 

^^Twenty years ago, Mr. J. P. Pomeroy, now of Colorado Sjwings, 
acquired 30,000 acres of land in Graham County. Western Kansas, and 
founded Hill City almost in the centre of the track. For fourteen years 
portions of this land were cultivated by old-fashioned methods. In all 
that time only one good crop w^as harvested, that being in a season when 
the rainfall was abnormally large. He had heard of Mr. Campbell and 
his system of dry-farming, and sent for him, telling him to go ahead and 
show just what he could do on land on which profitable farmijig by 
ordinary methods bad been proved to be impossible. Mr. Campbell laid 
out a model farm on the very land that had been tried often with dis¬ 
couraging results. Last season the sixth successive crop was harvested. 
In the fourteen years in which old-fashioned methods were follow'ed, 
thirteen failures were scored. In the six years in which the Campbell 
system has been on trial on the same lands, a crop failure has been un¬ 
known. The smallest yield of wheat per acre in that time has been 
thirty-five bushels, while farmers close by have never obtained more than 
thirteen bushels per acre, and very rarely even that. A six-year-old 
orchard is in prime condition, the trees being as large as eight-year-old 
trees in the famous fruit-growing district of Palisades. A more com¬ 
plete vindication of all the claims made by advocates of the practic¬ 
ability of farming on the plains without irrigation could not well be 
imagined.’^ 

DETAILS OF THE PBOCESS. 

The soil is ploughed or worked at least seven inches deep, and the 
depth of the working is an essential part of the system. The subsoil 
is packed by special implement in order to compress it sufficiently to give 
it the necessary power of holding moisture, and to increase its capacity 
for the operation of capillary attraction. This packing of the subsoil 
is obviously not necessary where subsoils are naturally retentive, and 
there are few parts of Australia where it would .bo necessary. Subsoils, 
however, cannot hold moisture if the moisture cannot get into them; 
and, consequently, Australian farmers, in adopting shallow working, 
are depriving themselves of the most important feature of the new sys'- 
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tern. The preparatory process is carried out a full year before sowing, 
in order to allow of a ^supply of moisture being gathered. Every shower 
that falls is captured by surface cultivation, which checks evaporation, 
keeping the surface covered by a layer of soil or "‘soil-mulch/' 

After planting, the tlry-fanner does not trust to luck and Pro¬ 
vidence to do llie rest, and blame it all on the weather if the final result 
is a failure; but he continues to harrow over the ground after each 
rainfall luitil the growing crop is too far advanced to permit of this with¬ 
out causing its destruction." Thereafter in the case of grain crops 
evaporation is limited by the shade and shelter provided by the growing 
plants. In the case of drilled fodder, root crops, and fruit trees, surface- 
cultivation is continued after every shower throughoui the period of 
tlieir growth. It is im])onant to observe that whenever a crop is har¬ 
vested, the land is immediately reploughed, and it is kept covered by the 
^"soil-mulclf' throughout the hot autumn months. These details show 
how small a j>orlioii of tlie dry-farming system has yet been adopted by 
even the most advanced farmers in the semi-arid districts of-the Austra¬ 
lian States. The results of that small portion, however, are sufficient 
to indicate the great p(»ssibilities likely to follow the carrying out of the 
remainder. 

Professor Cami)bell l:as issued a ‘‘Manual/' in which he e.xplains 
the method in practical detail. Three illustrations are reproduced, 
which clearly show the ]»rinei})les involved. Illustration Xo. 1 sliows 
the soil as the ])lough leaves it, and is described in the “ManuaF' as 
folhnvs:— 

“This out sliows the common condition of ordinary ]>longhed fields. 
Observe the appearaiu^e underneath the portion of the furrow that has 



THE CONDITION OF THE SOIL AFTER ORDINARY PLOUGHING. ^ 

been thrown over by the mould-board on the side of the next furrow. 
This cut shows a fiefd that had not been disked before plougliing. Here 
is the stubble, yveeds, and clods that have rolled from the next furrow, 
while right at the point where the furrow is tipped over, the soil is firm 
from the bottom up. The usual manner of further preparing this 
ground is by the use of the harrow. This has a tendency to level, and, 
if shallow ploughed, to work the ground down fairly well at the bottom 
of the ploughing. 

“In deep ploughing of six or more inches the harrow has but little 
effect upon these cavities underneath. This is a very serious prosposi- 
tion, and it is the source of many bad conditions which ha^ e a direct 
effect upon the final yield of the crops. First of all, it cuts off the seed 
or root-bed from the' subsoil, preventing the movement of any moisture 
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from the subsoil up into the root-bed. It also forms air-spaces or 
cavities where a volume of air may exist, which aids in drying out the 
soil immediately adjacent. It also prevents the lateral roots and feeders 
from extending and permeating this portion of the soil, leaving a large 
per cent, of our surface soil in a condition not at all beneficial to the 
growing crop.^^ 

THE EFFECT OF THE ^TACKEH/’ 

In ISTo. 2 is seen a cross-section of the same furrow, after it has 
been worked by the suhsequent packer. 

^'Here the cavities and loose condition of the soil at the Iwttoni of 
the furrow have all been obliterated by the use of the sub-surface packer. 

These sharp, wedge-shaped wlieels have both a downward and lateral 
pressure against the soil in the spaces between theni. Tlie soil is moved 
by the packer in such a manner as to form a firm and evenly-packed 
stratum at the lower end of the furrow. 



THE SOIL AFtER THE PACKER HAS BEEN USED. 

‘^4 word about the disc. Had this land been double-disked before 
ploughing, the stubble, weeds, or manure shown in a strij) at the bottoin 
would have been scattered through the lower part of the furrow, the soil 
made finer, and the packer would have made it firmer, increasing its vrater 
holding capacity. This would have promoted more general nutrification, 
facilitated greater and more uniform root growth, and made it possible 
to have even doubled the yield of the crop, for it is not uncommon that 
just a little more available moisture will carry the crop to a good mn 
that will be ample to finish a fine crop, otherwise the crop loss might 
have been 50 per cent, or more. This is especially tnie of all small 
grain. After the packer has been used, by employing the ordinary 
smoothing harrow, or the so-called Acme harrow, the surface is pul¬ 
verised and made fine, and the lower part of the upper portion, which is 
shown as loose and coarse in the cut, is made firm, lorming a perfect seed 
bed. The lower part made firm by the packer, illustrated in the cut, 
forms the main root bed.” 

THE DIFPEBENCE BETWEEN THE TWO METHODS. 

Illustration No. 3 shows the difference in packed and unpacked 
gromni on the young plant, and of this Mr. Camp^U says: 

cut No. 3 we have two condition^ of soiL On the right we have 
the more common plan; here we find the grain of wheat in somewhat 
and loose soil It is in this kind of seed bed that the wheat fre« 
qnriatly; m all the autumn without germipation; again, it may 
sprout because of the moisture of a light shower, only to wither and die 







THIS SHOWS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PACKED AND CN- 

PACKED GROCND. 

Iruiij ijiior (In, windy wtmthcr, or, })ereliane(i, may absorb just juoisture 
enough to burst the shell, and send the germ out sliglitly and a few 
fecd)h‘ rootlets., then Ik‘ eonipletely ruined by the winter i'reezijig, because 
of a lack of moisture? in the soil al»out (he roots to draw ihe frost in tliaw- 
ing out, 

“Oil the hdl we have tin* ideal eemdithm, a condition that (?an easily 
be attained at a nouiuial expense. By the use of the sub-surface 
packer^, when the an I is in pro])er condition, as previously explained, we 
get that line., even, firm condition, as shown, to a depth of 7 in.: then, 
with Llie Acme iuirrow, we secure the Jine, loose mulehj, about 2 in. deep. 
Witli the closed heel slioe drill we s(‘ciired that V-sliaped opening, about 
1 ill., in the firm soil, into which the grain drops. As it reacdies the 
bottom it is surrounded, except over the top, with tine, tirm, moist soil. 
The Hue dirt that very naturally fills this ojiening as the shoe moves 
along puts out wheat in the ideal condition. 

“The numerous small moist partiedes of soil that come in contaid 
with the wlieat conv(\A the moisture ipiiekly and in ample quantities. 
Tins, coupled with the air from, above, brings about the very remarkable 
germination and development shown at the extreme left, in the short 
space of five days.” 


One pound of butter fmt will make about one and one-aixth pounds of butter. 
During the process of batter making, the slight losa of fat in ihe skim-milk and 
butter^^milk is more than compensated for by the added water, oaseine, and salt in the 
buttw. The additional butter made from a pound of butter fat is called tbe overrun— 
that is, the ejLtent to which the churn oTcrruus the test. Tbe amount of overruoning 
depends upon the completeness of skimmingt thoroughness of churning, and the way 
in which the butter is handled, a butt«»r maker can readily determine the amount of 
overrun by dividing tbe total number of pounds of butter produced for a given time 
hf ^6 number of pounds of fat in the mtlk delivered to the creamery dutiag that 
Agrk:td^ W.A. 
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Qartlening Notes for Ntaroh. 


By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Thi-: main oro]) of vegetable seeds sliould now be sown for winter, such 
as Beet, Cabbage, Borecole or Kale, Brussels Sprouts, Carrot, Kohl Rabi, 
Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, Onion, Parsnip, Parsley, Eadisli, Salsafy, 
Spinach, Savoy, Eschalot and Turnip. 

Beet.—The soil best suited to the culture of the Beet is that w^hich 
is rather light than otherwise,'always provided that it is thoroughly en¬ 
riched by manure. The seed should be sown about about 2 inches deep, 
in rows (drills) about 1 foot apart. When the plants liave attained three 
or four leaves, thin out so that, they may stand 5 or 6 inches apart. 
There is nothing in the way of greens so good as these young “Beets,” 
and the thinnings of the beds can be used as needed from the time the 
young plants are 2 or 3 inches in length until they are large enough for 
ordinary use. 

Cabbage.—The Cabbage requires a deep rich soil, and thorough 
\^orking. If these requirements are met, and good varieties planted, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining fine solid heads. I^arge varieties plant 
about 3 feet apart, and small early sorts about 18 inches. 

The best early varieties are Jersey Wakefield, Early York and Cocoa 

Nut. 

Medium—Cape Sugar Loaf, Heartwell Marrow, Enfield Market, and 
the various kinds of Drumhead for late crop. 

Borecole or Kale.—Sow in February or March and transplant in 
March and April—the dwarf varieties 18 inches and the tall 2 feet apart. 
They arc more hardy than Cabbage, and are improved by a touch of frost. 

Brussels Sprouts.—This is one of the best vegetables for winter use, 
producing from the axils of the leaves an abundance of Sprouts resemb¬ 
ling small Cabbages, of excellent mild flavour. 

Carrot.—The Carrot should always be furnished with a good deep 
rieli soil, and as free from stones and lumps as possible; and if a rather 
light loam it is better than if compact and heavy. It is waste of time and 
labour to try to grow root crops of any kind on a poor and unprepared 
sdiL For succession seed may be sown from August up to March: at the 
latter date the early varieties should onJiy be used. As Carrot seed is 
slow to germinate, all precautions must be taken. Sow in rows about 
inches and if the ground is dry tread the seed well in when 
cbvelfed, and afterwards lightly rake tl^ surface. Before sowing mix 
the Seed with light and sandy soil, by thie nieahs the seed will be 
ih^>re distributed. 
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Such well known varieties as Early Short Horn, • Stump-rooted 
Kantoft, James^ liiterniediate^ Ox Heart and Long lied Altringham do 
well here. 

Endive.—When blanched this is one of the best salads for winter 
use. For cultivation, see Lettuce. 

Kohl Habi.—A vegetable intermediate between the Cabbage and the 
Turnip. The stem of this singular vegetable swells into a bulb some¬ 
thing like a Turnip, above this are the leaves somewhat resembling a 
Cabbage. They are served like Turnips, and are very delicate and 
tender when young, possessing the flavour of both Turnip and Cabbage to 
some extent. J.u Europe they are extensively grown for stock, and are 
thought to keep better than the Turnip, and impart no unpleasant taste 
to milk. One advantage claimed for the Kohl Eabi is that it suffers less 
from severe drought than the Turnip, and therefore a crop is almost 
certain. This being so, it must be well adapted to many parts of South 
Africa. It is best cultivated by sowdng the seeds in rows of 18 inches 
apart, thinning out 11 or 12 inches between the plants. When the 
weather is favourable the thinnings may be planted at the distance above 
named. 

Lettuce—Lettuce is divided into two classes—the Cabbage, with the 
round head and broad spreading leaves; and the Cos, with long head and 
upright narrow leaves. The Cabbage varieties are most tender, and the 
(‘06 the most crisp and refreshing. The latter variety is much improved 
by blanching. Sow* the seed thinly in a carefully prepared and slightly 
raised border, and shade with light litter until the young plants arc above 
the ground. Lettuce delights in abundance of water during the whole 
period of its grow th, Tliin out the plants from 9 to 18 inches apart 
iu-eording to variety. 

Mustard and (‘ress.—’\lustard and Cress is used as a salad with 
Lettuce and other salad plants. Sow in shallow^ drills, and cut wdien 
a few inclies in height. It grows very rapidly,, and for salad should be 
sown in small (juantitics and at frequent interv'als. 

Onion Culture.—For ordinary garden culture, and to produce large 
buibs, sow* in rich well-prepared soil in the months of March or April; 
transplanting during the following July and August into drills two feet 
apart and ten inches in the drill. The young plants should be care- 
fxilly raised from the beds, so that the fibrous roots may not be injured. 
The row’s w here the young Onions are to be planted should have the soil 
raised in small ridges about three or four inches above the rest of the 
bed. After the plants have taken firm hold of the ground the ridges 
should be drawn away from the plants, so as to leave the whole of the 
bulb exposed to the air—nothing but the fibrous roots left underground. 
This rule is very generally neglected, the consequence being thick¬ 
necked and imperfect bad-keeping bulbs. 

For Field Culture.—The best time of the year to^ sow for the main 
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crop of Onionis in the colder parts of the Colony is during July and 
.August. In the coastal districts, however, and in the warmer parts of 
the Colony, it will be advisable to sow the seed h\ May, June, or July, 
according to situation, so that the crop wdll have a chance to mature be¬ 
fore the hot weather sets in. The seed may be sown either broadcast or 
An drills. The soil can hardly be too rich^ and should be well worked 
and made solid and compact before and after sowing by the roller. The 
chief point to be observed in sowing is to cover the seed as lightly as 
possible. Indeed, when the soil is in really good condition for seeding 
it is best to give no other covering tJian pressing it jti by the roller, the 
seed being sown quite on the surface. This is necessary to secure the 
proper position of the bulbs above ground. When the land is likely to 
be weedy, drilling or sowing in rows should always be practised; and it is 
.a good plan to drop grains of barley along the line, at a foot or so apart, 
.80 that the rows may easily be distinguished and loss of plants pre¬ 
vented in using either hand or horse hoe. The barley is, of course, re¬ 
moved as soon as the rows can be distinguished. Our climatt? is well 
adapted for the growth of (his—one of the most nutritious, wholesome, 
.and universally esteemed of all culinary vegetables in cultivation. Sow 
the seed in drills 15 inches apart; 4 tbs. per acre is suflieient, but if sown 
by the hand in an open drill, 8 lbs. of seed is required ; and when grown 
for pickling purposes 15 lbs. of seed to the acre should be sown in drills, 
and 20 tbs. per acre broadcast. 

The best and leading varieties are Brown Globe, heavy cropper, 
one of the most useful varieties; Danvers Yellow, large, early, mild, 
thin brownish-yellow skin; Giant Eocca, splendid large globular variety, 
brown skin, delicate flavour; James Keeping, strong flavour and good 
keeper; White Spanish, pale straw colour, mild, one of the best for general 
cultivation; lied Italian, popular variety, large ajid flattish, very hardy and 
good keeper; White Lisbon, hardy and early, mild flavour; The Queen, for 
pickling, small silvery white variety; Silverskin, small, extra early, finest 
for pickling. 

Parsnip.—Parsnips succeed best in deep free rich soil, and, as the 
application of fresh manure tends to the production of forked and badly- 
shaped roots, ground in high condition (having been heavily manured for 
the previous crop) shouHi be selected. If maiiure must be applied, let 
it be well decomposed, or use guano. The ground should be trenched 
2 feet deep, and ridged up as long as possible before sowing. Best 
method of sowing is in drills of 15 to 18 inches apart as soon as the 
ground is in fair working condition, scattering the seed thinly, and cover¬ 
ing them half-an-inch to one inch with the finest of soil. Then tread 
•down the soil over the rows with the foot, and afterwards rake over 
Jbghtly to tidy the border. When the plants ate 2 or 3 inches high thin 
them out, leaving 6 or 6 inches between each. Keep .the ground free 
from weeds, and the surface open by frequent deep stirrings with the hoe. 
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Iladisb.—Thiss well-known salad niaj^ be sown for suecession from 
August until April. Jiadislies are often sown mueli too thiekJy, and 
this causes the roots to i)e small, hard, stringy, and disagreeably hot in 
flavour. Sow broadcast in beds of convenient size, and clover the beds 
wenly and lightly with tine soil. The great ]>oijit is to get the plants 
to grow ra])idJy after the seed appears above the gi’ound; this may be 
accelerated by top dressiiigs of soot or wood ashes, and watering morning 
and evening during hot dry weather. The leading varieties are French 
Breakfast, olive-shaped; Long Scarlet; Hound lied and White, mixed; 
Black Sj)anjsh, large and hardy, for winter use; Hose ('hina, for autumn 
sowing. 

Salsafy.—The Salsafy or Oyster IMant succeeds best in light well- 
enriched mellow soil, which, j)reviouH to sowing the seeds, should be 
stirred to a depth of IS inches. Sow in drills IS inches apart, cover 
the seeds with tine soil an inch and a half in deptli, thin out to b inches 
apart. This is a delic'ioiis v<*gotabh‘ and may be used in various ways. 
In a young estate it may l>e eaten in the same way as Badishes; also the 
young shoots may be blanched and used as Sea Kale. When grown to 
a full size it is generally boiled or stewed like Parsnips or Carrots. Cut 
into small pieces it makes a tine sou}) like that from Oysters.' 

Spinach.—Sow in small quantities at intervals of three or four weeks, 
from August to A})ril. It may be well to add that it is best developed 
and more tender and succulent when grown in rich soil. As Spinach 
often fails to germinate in hot weather, care should be taken immedi¬ 
ately after sowing to llrmly tread or roll the soil over the seed, as by this 
means the moivsture is preserved in. the‘soil about the seeds to a much 
greater extent than if the soil was left loose. 

For winter crop sow the prickly seeded variety. 

Turnips.—Turnips thrive w'ell in almost any garden soil, but deep 
rich sv)il is the most })referable, and is indeed essential to procure bulbs 
of a mild and delicate flavour. Some time previous to sowing, the ground 
should be deeply dug and heavily nianured. 1'lie seed should be sowm in 
narrow drills, from 1:;? to 18 inches apart. Scatter thinly and evenly, 
and cover over tvith the lightest of soil. Thin out the j)lants as soon as 
sufficiently strong to draw, so that they may stand from 6 to 9 inches 
apart m the row. If fly makes its appearaiure, and this is very trouble¬ 
some during the summer, dust the plants over with quicklime early in the 
morning while the leaves are moist with dew; repeat this operation as 
•often as may be necessary. Keep the surface of the ground open and 
^free from weeds by frequent stirrings of the hoe. 

FLOWEK GARDEN. 

The months of March and April is the best season for sowing all 
kinds of hardy Annuals, Biennials and Perennias. 

Some varieties, such as Daisy, Catnation, Cowslip, Forget-me-not, 
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Hollyhock, Pansy, Pentstemon, Primrose, Polyanthus, Pjrrethrum, Ver¬ 
bena and Wallllow^r will succeed best when sown in boxes. They must 
hare free drainage, and should be placed perfectly level on bricks to 
raise them a little from the ground, and a well-sheltered position should 
be selected for them, open to the morning sun only. If natural shelter 
k not available, something of an artificial kind must be provided, and in 
any case case temporary shade must be provided by covering with litter 
until the seedlings are through. This is particularly necessary with such 
seeds as Primrose, which take long to genninate and require care for 
several months. 

Continue planting evergreen fruit trees and flowering shrubs, also 
fence plants, while weather is favourable. 


An Agriauiturai Gradii System for 
Gape Gelenym 


Th 33 Government of the Cape Colony has caused enquiry to be made 
into the possibility of establishing an agricultural credit system there. 
A full statement on th4 subject has been issued by the Cape Treasurer 
and is being widely circulated. Correspondence and suggestions are 
invited by the Cape Treasurer. The pamphlet is issued for the purpose 
also of placing legislators in possession of facts regarding what is being 
done in other Colonies, so as to assist them when legislation is brought 
forward during the session. 

The pamphlet conuuences by showing what is being done in the 
States of. the Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand. It has been 
ascertained that the security demanded in all cases is a first mortgage, 
or the equivalent of a first mortgage, and that in none of these States 
has it been thought safe to depart from that principle. 

In brief, the suggestions made in the pamphlet are:— 

That is wili be to the advantage of Cape Colony to adopt the prin¬ 
ciple of giving loans to individual farmers and co-operative associations of 
farmers upon such terms as shall stimulate agricultural and pastoral 
industry. 

2. That the loans should be granted for the following purposes:— 

(а) To pay off existing liabilities in cases where the Board ap¬ 
proves of the proposed improvements. 

(б) To effect improvements. 

including:—(1) Water storing and leading. 

(3) Fencing. 

(3) Clearing land for agriculture. 

(4) Planting of orchards and vineyards. 

(6) Farm buildings. 

(fi) Purchase of stock and plant. 
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3. That the security in each case shall be a first mortgage upon 
the land, or in the case of leasehold property, such security as the Board 
shall think fit. In each case the Board shall make an independent 
valuation of the land, and the advance shall in no case exceed two-thirds 
of the total value of the land, Avith the improvements, etc., for which the 
advance is sought. The Board to have absolute power to accept or refuse 
any application. 

4 . That loans should not be granted for a sum less than £50, nor 
for a larger sum than £5,000, without the special consent of both Houses 
of Parliament. The object being to encourage the working farmer of 
small means rather than the larger landoAvner, and to stimulate the 
closer settlement of the land. 

5. That the interest charged shall be 5 per cent., or if paid within 
fourteen days of the due date, to be 44 per cent., a rate that should 
cover the actual interest to be paid as well as the working office expenses. 
In addition to the interest, the borrower sliould pay the actual cost of 
the loan, expenses of valuation, etc. Beyond this there should be no 
charge^ for preparing the bonds, beyond the cost of registration, unless 
special legal (*xpenses have to be inenrred. Th(: mortgage bonds, also, 
should be free from stamp duty. 

6 . That the terms of repayment should vary with the nature of the 
loan; hut in no case should they be extended beyond 40 years. 

7. That in the first place the amount authorised to be raised should 
not exceed one million sterling. 

<S. With regard to the management and control, it is suggested that 
the soundest method Is that of creating an Agricultural Static Bank, 
conirolled by a Board nominated by the Government, with the approval 
of Parliament, and governed by regulations which have received Parlia¬ 
mentary sanction. If a system of agricultural loans were directly under 
the control of Government, it would be almost impossible to dis¬ 
sociate it from politi(‘al influence, and certainly it would bo hampered 
in its work by the suggestion of political influence. The Board, when 
ap])ointed, should hav(* full statutory powers to accept or refuse any 
proposal without interference from the Government of the day, and the 
members of the Board should, after appointment, (mly be removed from 
office by a direct vote of both Houses of Parliament. The Board, too, 
should take control of all loans and advances made in this Colony under 
various Acts of Parliannnt, and from the date of its ai)pointment all 
loans should be under the terms of the Act. 

The regulations should give the Board ])ower to insist, wltere neces¬ 
sary, upon the insurance of live stock, and the insurance against fire of 
farm buildings, etc., also the ])ower to take ])()ssessi()n of land or pro¬ 
perty sliould the ])orrower be in arrears with tiie payment of sinking 
fund or interest. The Board further should have powers of inspection 
and the right to insist upon the proper maintenance of all nroperty upon 
which advances have been made, and in case of failure on the part of the 
borrower, the Board to have the right to execute repairs at his expense. 

The Board should have authority to issue mortgage bond< hearing 
interest at a rate of not exceeding 4 nor cent.. and to an amount not 
exceeding one million sterling. Such bonds to be secured by the State 
and to have such currency as the Government may think tit. 

The following persons sliould be disqualified from serving on the 
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Board: Members of either Houses of Legislature,'directors, managers, or 
officials of any Bank, Company, or Association dealing with the lending 
of money, and no advance may be made to any member of the Board,, 
nor upon any property, in which a member of the Board is directly 
or indirectly interested. 

Annual statements should be issiii^l by the Board showing;— 

(а) Transactions of the Board for the preceding year. 

(б) The total amount of loans issued. 

Purposes for which they were issued. 

The total amount repaid. 

The total amount outstanding. 

Idle instalments and interest overdue and unpaid. 

The number of advances and average amount of each 
advance. 

The number of applications received for tbe year. 

The valuation of ihe loans outstanding. 

(r'l A balance-sheet, together with a prolit and los« accvnint, 
for ihe year. 

Together with such other information as tlie Governmeni 
may direct. 

! To those who are conversant with the various sysiems of agricul¬ 
tural credit, it will Vie evident that the pro])osal of the Cape is ^iraeiiff- 
ally to start a Go\(‘rnineni Land Bank. It does not a]>nenr to be sug¬ 
gested that the credit system should be extended to lianks worked on ihe 
Raiffeisen principle. 

The removing of ragriciiltural cr<Mlit from direct Government con¬ 
trol and tlnis dissociating it valtogethcr from political influence, is a 
most essential raid important condition.—E.T.M.] 


Ranch Uih in Wyoming, U,S.A. 


Me. H. C. Thew, of Clifton Hills Station, Sonth Australia, has forwarded- 
us the following letter from an old friend, Mr. Harrj' Chapman, -who, 
after many years’ experience on cattle stations in the north of South 
Australia, has for some years been ranching in Wyoming:— 

Mr. Chapman writes, under date of 28th November, 1905:—“I have 
just returned from making our last shipment of ‘beef for the season. 
We shipped about 1,500 head of steers. They weighed hetw'een 1,200' 
and 1,300 lb. All fat 'stock as well as stores are sold bv weight. 
All stock, excepting horses, are sold by live weight. ' We are 
now having a big snow'storm, the first to amount to anything for the 
season. 'Tliese snows remain in the mountains all "winter, and make 
water for irrigation during the summer. I would never live in a drv 
country" again under any consideration. There is a stream within 20ft. 
of our kitchen door, with beautiful trout in it. In the winter mont^a 
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sheep and horses will live in snow without water, hut to do well cattle 
must have water, tiioiigh they will exist in snow. During the winter 
months all the game conies down to the open country. It was very 
plentiful when i lirst came here, but has since been gradually extermin¬ 
ated. It is no picnic running stock in tliis country. We have our draw¬ 
backs, mostly condensed into one word, '^rrnsts,’ just as you have in 
Australia. 

‘'The only improvement which 1 would recommend to your own 
nielhod of roping cattle is a different saddle. The first thing yon or any 
other Australian would say about our saddles is that they arc much too 
heavy. Putting, however, all prejudie(‘ asi»le, the Wyoming cowboy 
saddle is the best in tlie world for bolli man and beast. Tlie saddle* 
in which 1 ride myself weights lOttcs.! I can rope a 1,G00-tlj. bull and 
hold him. ^J'his saddle cost $(i5, or, say. and will last for years. 
Tin* great feature in th<*.'-e saddles is tljat they never linrt a horse's 
back. Among the liundied head of saddle hoiscs which I here employ 
you would liavt* liurd work to find even one that has ever had the least 
sign of a sor<‘ l>ack. lint in Australia ihe re\orse is, and eter ^vas, the 
(*ase. Again, you (-an ride a imrse further in tliese saddles than in your 
light ones, tin* wthglu being more evenly di.«tribn((*d. I'o sliow^ my 
opinion of ihes(' saddle-, it I wen* reluming to Australia and going into 
tin* cow hu>ines.- tliere again, no nuui should ride for mo who did not use 
tlntse saddles. 

‘'These nnm heiH* ar(‘ similar to your stockmen—good and bad. Take 
tlnnn as a rule, iliev ar • not as good judges of stock as tlie average stock- 
mtui of Australia. An owner of cattle liert* is called a stockman or 
( owimin: tin* hoys tlial ridt are called e<»wboys or (‘ow[)unchors. Do in:>t 
suppose tliat lln*se fcdlows are romrli and uncouth; far from it. As far 
as education gof's, llu*y are not eollege boys, hut tliev arc good ])raoticaI 
fellows. They get '$id a nioiith, or £8, so that you see their w^ages are 
good, though, of course, their w'ork ‘is rough in winter. Your ideas on 
the subject of the cowboy sitting downi to a frugal meal of pork and 
lH‘an.s arc scunewliat astray. They are the best fed labouring men on. 
earth. There is hardly anything w'hich you can mention that they do not 
get to eat. Canned iood of all sorts, both vegetables and fruits; every¬ 
thing in tlie country that is canned, atid that says much in a land w'here, 
according to Indian notions, a gramophone re].)resents canned man. 

^^When we start on the round-up or muster, the cook drives a four- 
horse wagon with ihe tucker, beds, cooking and sleeping tents, stove, etc. 
The horse Wrangler’ drives all the loose hors(‘S. The cook, w-agon, and 
spare horses go direct to the camp. The rest make their drive, should 
they be gathering to brand. If there is a corral stock-yard handy, they 
cut out the cows and calves, take them to the corral, rope the calves by 
the hind feet and pull them to the fire. Two boys and a man handle 
them* The calf being dragged by his hind feet is on his side. Tin' 
calf wrestler never lets him up. You will find this mode a great deal 
easier than roping out in the open. We always rope in the open when 
there is no corral, hut even then the boys w restle the calves down wnthout 
leg ropes. In roping outside a long rope is used, one about 40ft. in length: 
in a corral one that is less than 90ft. answers the purpose. In a corral 
the rope is tied hard and fast to the horn of the saddle. You have your 
calf going straight away from you. Drop your loop just in front of the 
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hind leg; a good roper gets both feet every time! We never rope outside 
when we can get a corral. When there is no timber we build wire corrals. 
We often brand with only two men. One ropes by the hind feet and 
the other holds the calf down by the head. The roped dismounts, and 
the horse is taught to hold back. That gives this man a chance to brand, 
etc. Then, should he want to throw a full-grown steer, and there are 
two men, one ropes by the head or front feet, and the other by the hind 
leet, and stretches the animal out. At roping eomj)etitions the steer 
is given 100 feet start. The boy runs up, ropes the steer by tlie neck 
or horns, throws the slack of the rope over the steer’s battk, and lets it 
oome under the belly; then turns his horse sliar]) at an angle, and throws 
the steer as Jiard as possible. The horse keeps on jmlling, and the hoy 
jumps otT and ties the steer’s four feet together—hog-tie—a short ro]>e of 
some lOfi., carried for the purpose. It often happens that when the 
l}oy goes to tie the steer the horse slacks up, and the steer rises. Then 
the boy has to get back to his horse as quickly as possible. I have a i)ig 
chestnut sorre! hrrse wbieh is very expert. He never sbu'ks up, but 
just keeps pulling; in fact, when the steer is tied he does not care to be 
led by the bridle to slack up to get the rope oil*. 

^‘It is no easier to get along here than in Australia. f do not advice 
anybody to come here from Australia. 'Phere are as many chances tlujre 
as here. This is, however, one good thing in this country. If you have 
anything for sale, you can alwa}^s get it away to market—railroads every¬ 
where. As for shipping cattle—wdiat you call trucking—these fellows 
can beat Australia easily. We load 1,000 (Ive-year-old steers, weighing 
l,300Ibs. apiece, twenty-live head to the car, in an hour. We unload tlm 
lot in ten minutes. T^^ey simply all walk out of the cars at th(‘ ^arne 
time on to one platform. But the Australian system of loading aTal un¬ 
loading sheep is far ahead of anything here, 

^‘1 am going back east into the farming country to buy a couple of 
cars of bulls; they will be Herefords, pedigreed stock. We use no other 
kind. We run horses as wxdl as cattle, having about a hundred brood 
mares, and two fine stallions, one a trotter and the other a hackn( 7 , 
weighing l,3001t)S. apiece. In quoting horses we speak of weight, not 
height. Stallions, pedigree bulls, and fancy stock not sold by weiglit are 
always quoted age and weight. All of the stores, which we raise our¬ 
selves, are dehorned for the benefit of likely buyers to top them ii]) on 
' corn. We ship a steer of l,0()0lt)S. The buyer feeds him on corn for 
six months till he weighs 1,300 or 1,400 fts. We sell him for four cents 
per ft. off grass; they sell him for 6 cents per ft. off corn. We—that is, 
my partner, Miller, and myself—own 1,400 acres of irrigated land, from 
which we cut hay, etc. We can grow all kinds of vegetables here, lucerne, 
oats, barley, and small grain, but not maize. We keep up thirty horses 
in the winter, some on hay alone; others that work hard on hay and oats. 
Our stallions are never turned out. The mares are brought into the 
corral stockyard every day. We have a herd of pedigree, or blooded, 
cows; and raise our own bulls. I used 130 bulls on the range last sum¬ 
mer, The hulls are taken out of the herd except during three months 
of the breeding season, and all of our calves axe weaned now—a thous¬ 
and head—and they will be fed on hay until 1st April, 1906. They get 
no more hay tmtil sold, w^hen foxir years old. They go into market weigh¬ 
ing about l,800ftB live weight/^ 
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Experiment Ferme, 

CEDARA. 

To Dihkctok Expeiumekt Stations.— 

During the past uioiitli an average amount of work has been got 
through, and various ero])s have been planted. 

The chief feature has been an effort to keep tlie growth of weeds 
in check. Tlie season tliroughout has been most favourable for their 
growth, and, in spite of the constant use of scarifiers, weeders and hoes, 
they hav(‘ not yet been thoroughly subdued. I?ain fell on 14 days, and 
totalled for the month 4*20 inches. The heaviest fall was on the after¬ 
noon of the 2Hth, when 1| inches fell almost within an hotir. These 
heavy rains invariably do damage. On this date there was'a heavy hail¬ 
storm in the district, which, I understand, did great damage, hut luckily 
it did not cross the Farm. 

I'ho maximum temperature has been very normal, and was highest 
during the last ten days of the month. This benefited the mcalie crop 
immensely, encouraging quite a vigorous growth. The mealie top grub 
has so far not been niiicdi in evidence. 

Early in the month a crop of mangels was planted, and I regret to 
report that they have proved u failure. They were planted under favour¬ 
able conditions, germinated and appeared over ground very regularly, 
and, as hopes were being entertained that they were likely to get over 
the critical period, two days of hot north winds came and unthered them 
right off. In previous yeaxs we have had similar failures, and find that 
it is a very delicate crop to get safely through its early stages. It is 
now too late to re-sow; the ground will therefore be utilised for swedes 
and turnips, prior to the sowing of wliicb it will be stirred with the 
Martin’s Cultivator and rolled. 

About 2f) acres have been planted with Horse Tooth mealies for 
ensilage, and have made a good start. 

An ordinary crop of Japanese millet is being grown for hay; it is 
also being grown on a manure section comprising 10 one-acre plots; 
further, on a section which is to be devoted to Paspaluni dilitatum: 
roots of the grass have been planted with a spacing of 10 feet, and 
prior to planting the roots the ground was aU sown w'ith millet to keep 
the spacing from being overrun with 'weeds, and by the time tho^ crop is 
ready for harvesting the roots (Paspalum) should have gained sufficient 
hold to maintain their position. 

The recognised method of laying down Paspalum is by the transplaiil- 
of roots from a nursery bed. A trial, however, has been given planting 
seed /^in situ” with a mixture of millet as a nurse crop. A piece of 
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ground has been prepared for the growing of salt-bush^ the seed of which 
will be sown earlj in February, and it is hoped that it will show its 
drought-resisting powers and warrant more extensiTe cultivation. 

The portion alloted for carrots is very rough, and it will be neces¬ 
sary to have it re-ploughed before the crop can be put in. 

On the Catch Crop Section, lupines, carrots, pea-nuts, soy beans, 
buckwheat, mustard, and flax have been planted, completing the instruc¬ 
tions of the section, with the exception of tares, rye, oats, wheat and rape, 
which are listed for planting during the last week of Fehruary. 

A Manure Section of pea-nuts and soy heans has been planted. The 
seed of the latter has evidently been fanlty, as the crop has come up very 
irregularly, while on a section of mealies, where it was planted ns a 
catch crop and to resist wash, it has made splendid growth. 

Special varieties of potatoes received during the month have been 
planted in the Variety Section, and small quantities of seven varieties 
have just been received from America, which will he nlantcd im¬ 
mediately. These are: Early N’orthem, Early Puritan, Laic Puritan, Car¬ 
man, Improved Green Mountain^ Rir Walter Paleigh, Fncle Sam, 

A good deal of time has been criven to the sprayinsr of potatoes 
with Bordeaux mixture, aud the section of three acres has been >iprayed 
twice. A knapsack spray has been nsed. 

It is to be hoped that by another season a spray-cart will he ob¬ 
tained, as it would be more practical for the spraying of like areas. 

Cattle cabbages hkve been transplanted from beds, but a erreai many 
have been destroyed by grub, necessitating the re-filling of blanks. 

A small quantity of Paspalum Stoloniferum grass seed which was 
received from Fawkshury Experimental Station, Australia, has been sown 
into a nursery bed. 

In connection with the large amount of drain-cutting on hand and 
since my last report, another stretch of 000 yards has been cnt. Special 
attention will be given now to further cutting in order that certain 
ground allotted by you for barley aud wheat experiments may be avail¬ 
able. 

The carpenter and blacksmith are haring their time fully occupied. 
The erection of poultry runs and houses, the adding of a verandah to the 
Foresteris house, and painting of iron buildings, doors and windows of 
■ main fann buildings are in hand, also the installation of permanent 
water connections off the main and overhauling water fittings in the 
dairy. 

The working stock are healthy, and the Persian sheep recently pur¬ 
chased have been inoculated for blue tongiie. On the 29th of the month 
.they were again weighed, the result being a general decrease, due to the 
effects of the inoculation. 

I am sorry to say that one of the field assistants has been rick and 
unfit for work dnring the month. 
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The loss of a trained hand from the field at this juncture;, when so 
many experimental crops are in process of planting, all requiring special 
attention, is a serious matter, and chock to the work. I hope, however, 
that a favourable report on this officci's condition may be submitted next 
month. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

_ Farm Manager. 


THE COLLEGE. 

During the past iikonth the ScliooJ lias (mtered into the second year of 
its existence, and may now be said to hav(‘ pas<(‘d through its initial 
stages, and to lie gradually taking its place as one of the fixed Educa¬ 
tional Institutions of iljc (Colony. The n<‘w session ('omnieneed on 
January Kitlx Five new students have arrived, bringing our numbers 
.up to 18, while throe more are entered to eome at lousier. ‘^(neraJ new 
and interesting courses of lectures have been started this session. You 
youi'self have staiied two series, one on the Ihinciples of Agrienlture, 
eml racing Cultivation, Drainage, Irrigation and Fencing, and one on 
/Stock Management. Staple Cereals will also receive detailed attention 
(luring the lerni. The Analyst has instituted a course on the (fiiemislrv 
and Physiology of JMant Life, while the Veterinary, Surveying and otluT 
series are still going on. The students are showing a decided increase 
of interest in these lectures, and it may be confidently prcdicteni that, 
as they get older and have farms of their own, the lessons learnt here 
•on farming on scientific lines will he put into practice by them, and 
prove of incraleulable benefit both to themselves and to tlw? Colony at 
large. In the fuJd and sliops the vvork proceeds on the same lipi‘s as 
last session, though, in addition to the work done before, the students 
are now suit to tlio Forester for a fortnight at a time to receive instnu*- 
fion in the sowing and planting of trees, as tliis is likely to bo sucli an 
important branch of farming in the Colony during the next few yeai^. 
The health and conduct of the students has been quite satisfactory. The 
horses lent to the Farm by the Remount Department ha^ e been ^ cry 
useful to US, as the Farm Manager has been able to lend them from 
time to time to the students to proceed to their work when this is 
situated at a distance from the College. We have thus been able to 
afl'ord. practice in riding to many of them who would not otherwise have 
l>een able to keep a horse during the time they w'cre here. AVe have 
now got a cricket XI. together, and have arranged to play three or four 
matches before the end of the season. So far, we have not been very 
successful, though a decided improvement is already noticeable in ihe 
team. The butter-making competitions, held at the end of eaelv montli 
among the boys employed on that section of the farm by the Af^sistnnt 
Dairy Expert, have proved a great success, and do much to (uieourage 
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keenness in the work* The proposed ploughing competitions, which 
will take place as soon as all Imys have had an opportunity of doing thiS' 
work under supervision, will go far to reduce any monotony in the work 
which might otherwise prevail. A medal has been offereji v/ith a view 
to stimulate a iiealthy rivalry in this all-important branch of field opera¬ 
tions. 

C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 

_ House Master. 

WINKEL SPEITIT. 

To DiuErTOR Experiment Stations.— 

Work (luring the month under review was ('hiefiy confined io plant¬ 
ing operations, and was proceeded with in the following order:— 

Cotton, principally Sea Island Extra Fine, with a few lines ea( h of 
Sea Island Fine, and Toole (»otton, was planted on all Ihe ^pare bind on 
the vlei adjoining the varieties of cotton planted last year. 

The yonng plants are making rapid growth, and hai e already reached 
a height of from 6 to 10 inches. 

The varieties planted last year have all been pruned hard back in 
order to determine the difl'erence in yield and quality if loft as n perennial 
or grown as an annual. The following results, tabulated from last yearns 
crop, show at least six or vseven varieties which can be profitably grown 
on the Coast:— « 


Toole Cotton, U.S.A. 

lbs. lbs. 

279 Lint and 517 seed per acre 

Pride of Georgia . 

239 

„ 490 

»» 

Peterkin . 

... 219 

530 


Bowden’s Prolife, Texas ... 

219 

„ * 384 

•» 

Truitt’s Prolific, U.S. A ... 

212 

,, 424 


Bussells Big Boll, „ 

... 200 

,, 450 


Asbmouni, Egypt 

179 

2C5 



Although the Sea Island Extra Pine only yielded 106 lbs. of lint and 
32o 1t)s. seed per acre, the fineness, texture and length of staple is far 
superior io any of the other kinds. 

Eamie.—About 500 plants were taken from the nursery and planted 
in the cane tireaks, and most of them are looking healthy, although 
troubled at times by the hot north winds. 

Sweet potatoes were planted in Pig Paddock No, 2. The vines have 
all stmek, and give promise of a really fine crop. Pea-nuts muU have to 
be re-planted fas soon as the weather is suitable) on the top of the hill, 
as mostly all the young plants have feen cut down by the hot winds, 
Sand and ont-worms. Cut-worms are veryjrrevalent this year and we 
have killed hundreds. 

Maize Section No. 3, consisting of about four acres of newly cleared 
bush land, has also been p]ant(*d and drained off in the gully where water 
was'lying. • • , 
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Maize on Section No. 2, planted in Becernber, is growing splendidly, 
.also the cow-peas and Lima beans, which were planted alternately be¬ 
tween each two rows of maize. 

The Lima beans planted were the varieties sent from C(3d:\ra, and, 
with the exception of two kinds, all are doing w^ell. 

Chicory was the next to receive attention, about of an ar.-re bc^ing 
planted on the old Arrowroot Manure ^Section. The seed germinated 
very well, but, owing to the excessive hot winds during the past ten days, 
inobt of the young plants are being destroyed. 

Manure from the kraal w^as carted into the old Variety Sections and 
li acres of maize planted. This is not through the gro\ind yet, and 
sadly wants a drop of rain. This section had also to be drained, a? ibere 
.are a great number of springs on it. 

Five hundred colTee berries were planted in bamboo pots, celery in 
tins, and rhubarb and asparagus in seed beds. 

The section formerly occupied by Gordon Pa(?ha cotton, near the 
Indians’ quarters, has received the eleven In an da-varieties of cane, also 
a case of cane imported (by Mr. Wilkinson, of Ottawa Estate) from 
Queensland. There were some fine sets from the Inanda varieties 
planted, which should develop into good croppers. The case imported 
by Mr. Wilkinson contained three varieties, viz., Whitcoloriim, No. 22 
New Guinea, and Deiiierara Seedling. The No. 22 New Guinea is for 
floo(^ed land, and strange to say (whilst most of the other two varieties 
were dry and tlie eves dead) Ihis was growing in the box. 

We have just finished planting ’2,200 tea plants sent by Mr. Gilbert, 
•of Ifafa. These plants arrived in- splendid condition and are a credit 
to the packer. Altliough they are so healthy, it is doubtful if we can 
save them or a great number of them unless rain falls very soon. The 
ground is very hot and dry on the surface and, although well watered 
when planted, the hot sand seems to have a serious effect on them. 

The young locusts are very bad, and the destruction of them will 
iave to receive our serious attention for some time. 

Wo are sadly in want of rain at present for the crops just planted, 
.and, unless we get a good shower within the next few days, a number of 
•our sections will have to be replanted. 

Labour supply is plentiful. 

W. JOHANSEN, Manager. 


Among the horsee belonging to His Majesty (King George III.) at the Great 
iLodge/* says Mr. Frost in I8u7, '^is a sms 11 Arabian stallion called the Baropton 
Ooert Arabian. This horse is abont 13 h. SiA. high, aLd, notwithstanding the small- 
nsM of hiseiee, if pht to a large,'foomy mare, he eets horses 16 hands high and full 
•of bon0, capable of carrying iwent) stone a fox-hunting," 
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OLEAKJNG LAND OF WEEDS. 


To THE Editor oj^’ the ''Agriculthbai. Journal/* 

Sir, —Some time ago 1 noticed a letter in Journal regarding the 
080 ot 8unfiower crop in clearing a jilot of land from weeds. Last year, 
when growing a crop of sunflower, 1 remarked on the absence of weeds, 
which J could not account for until I read the letter in the Journal. 

Having some land this year too weedy to be of any use, I planted 
with sunflower towards the end of October, with the result that, despite 
the wet .season, tlu^re are very few weeds to be seen although the land 
has never been touched since sowing.—YonrSy etc,, 


Vrntwalumi. 


WEEDS. 


POTATO SEED, 

To THE Editor of the ^^Agricultural Journal ” 

Sir, —J am forwarding you under separate cover a small basket of 
potatoes (as seeing is, etc;.), the fifth remove from imported. The 
original seed was imported and planted on totallly different soil 38 miles 
from here, and the seed from them was planted again on the same soil 
twice. I have since planted this seed three times (seasons) on the same 
plot here, and I find no deterioration; in fact, the result has been more 
satisfactory than the first remove, and with all the wet season they did 
not start to show the blight spots until shedding their bloom'. Through 
this (?xperinicuit having turned out so w'ell, I fail to see the necessity 
of SC) much fear entertained by many of not having the imported article,, 
when oxcduinging our own seed will suffice and has done in this case, 
though 1 do not advocate continually planting on the same field other 
than SkS an experiment. The crop is averaging 60 bags per acre with 
SOOlbs. fertiliser, which for “Early Eose^^ is good, as they are not heavy 
croppers at the best of seasons (at least in this district).—^Yonrs, etc., 
Nottingham Koad. • 6. A. STEVENS. 


HELLEBORE REMEDY FOB TICKS. 

To THE Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.^^ 

Sir, —Ee Hellebore for ticks, can yott please inform me what pro- 
p()rtion8 of Hellebore powder and fat are used in making a dressing for 
killing ticks ?—Yours, etc., 

Cainperdown. G. J. ARGHBELL. 

[Two ounces of Hellebore to one pound of fai—Eu., Aff. JmrJ] 
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WITCH-WEED AND PINEAPPLES. 


To THi: Eoituk of the '‘Ageicultueal Jouenal.^’ 

SiE,—i shall be glad if you could tell me the best means for eradicat¬ 
ing **wiich-weed" IToin old katir gardens. This parasite gets at the root 
of the mealie and kills it. 1 forget the correct name of the weed, but 
our \ ariety lias a small red dower, and another a pale pink dower rather 
Lirger than the red one. 

What is considered ti^e best variety of pine to grow for the English 
market, and where could suckers be obtained?—^I'ours, etc., 

Og, Lmzumbi. STAPLETON. 

[There is only one ed'ective plan for getting rid of witch-weed among 
mealies—changing the crop. Up-country, two years under forage (oat) 
crops will clear tiie land perfectly. Manuring is also desirable. The 
weed after a time will often return; it is indigenous and is to be found 
growing in the \eid. 

The best piiieapjde for export to Europe is the Smooth Cayenne. It 
is growit on tlie Coast, and suckers will be obtainable from those who 
cultivate llie variety.—El)., Ay, Joar.'\ 


OX HAHN ESS. 


To THE Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.^’ 

Sill,—A few months ago 1 saw in your columns an illustrated article 
.showing harnesses for oxen. 1 am sorry to say that 1 cannot now dnd 
that article to refer to. 1 am anxious to buy a simple harness which can 
be used by a native for one ox to puli the cultivator through the mealie 
fields. The mealies are now. too high and strong to use two oxen with 
a yoke, and we have no horse which we can use. Any information or ad- 
vi(.*e that you can give me on the subject which will enable me promptly 
to secure an ox-harness will be greatly appreciated.—Yours, etc., 

[See Short Notes.] L. C. S. 


ExhIbMiM mi BrurnmeiSm 


His Excellency the Govebnob has been informed by the Consul for 
Belgium, at Johannesburg; that in 1910 an International Exhibition 
vill be held in Brussels. 
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Export of Moioi Fruit, 


On the 1st inst.^ in the Council Chamber, Durban, a meeting was held, 
under the auspices of the Natal Fruit Farmers’ Union, for the purpose of 
consiileriiig the question of fruit export to London. Mr, V. Seymour 
{President) occupied the chair, and the attendance included the Hon. Mr. 
Charles Hitchins (Alinisier for Harbours and Kailways), \vhc» made an 
inipojtant announcement with respect to the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the proposed exportation of fruit over sea. 

The Chairman regretted that the attendance w^as so small. The 
question of fruit export had been forced upon them. Fifteen years ago 
President Kruger placed a dutj' of 3d. per lb. on fruits entering the 
Transvaal. The consequence was that the local markets were glutted. 
At that time the export of fniit to England was seriously taken up, and 
many experiments were made in that direction, and some of the experi¬ 
ments proved very successful. Arrangements were then made for very 
much larger experiments, hut in tlie meantime the Transvaal took off 
the duty, and since then the question of distant export had not come 
seriously before them. Lut in the last four or five years the acreage 
under fruit on the coast had extended tenfold, and they now had the 
question of distant export to consider again. He was very happy to 
say that the Government had taken the matter up very seriously. The 
fruit they had to deal with more particularly w^as the citrus fruit, and 
they thought it better to limit the co-operative movement to that class 
of fruit; therefore, to-day, they desired to form a co-operative association 
for citrus fruit. He predicted that the export wmuld prove successful. 

Mr. Eock proposed: ^^That this meeting of fruit-growers recognises 
the time has arrived for co-operation with a view to exploiting the over¬ 
sea markets, and gratefully accepts Government’s offer of assistance for 
the coming citrus season, which experience will form a basis for the 
organising of a co-operative association of a more comprehensive and 
complete nature.^’ 

Mr. J. E, Shire seconded. 

The Hon. Mr. C. Hitchens (Minister for Harbours and Eailways) 
said the Minister of Agriculture would have been present that afternoon, 
but he was now vei^ busily engaged in the western part of the Colony 
in connection with East Coast Fever. Kespecting the very important 
question for which they had met, the present Goveniment, on taking 
office, made one of their standard points the development of the land, 
and with that purpose in view the iruit-growers on the coast were com¬ 
municated with, and also the fanners u^ountry, and the two interests 
were being worked by the Government conjointly. The Government 
hq]^a ^eat deal of luccesi vrith respect to the up^ooiintry 

fanpers, but the Government were not quite so confident as regarded 
^ the attitude assumed by the coast growers of fruit. Those growers had 
iidt the overtures that were made to assist them 

fruit as the Government might have But 

the Goreinhi^iit would struggle up to the hist in its endeavour to send 
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largo con.sigJunciiis of citrus fruits to the London markets. Personally, 
he should do his utmost in the direction of export, becaxase, from the 
Buiall experience he hud had respecting fruit .being accepted in the Lon¬ 
don markets, he felt certain that if the coast fruit-growers made the 
atteinpc for one season they would not require the assistance of tJie 
Government in the future, for the reason that the enterprise would prove 
so successful that they wouJd devote llie whole of their energies in the 
d.rcction indicated. Proceeding, the hon. gentleman referred to the 
efforts made by the Cape* Government in the direction of the export of 
fruit, and said a ‘‘fruit department" was now^ established. Quoting a 
circular issued by the Cajx* (lovernment Paihvays, the hon. gentleman 
said, a<H.*ordi,ng to thai circular, “all fruit must be selected, graded, and 
packed by senders in accordance with the instructions issued by the Dc- 
partmeiii of Agriculture.^' The boxes liad to be of standard size. 
If llu' export of fruit j)roved successful, tlnuj the Natal Government 
would be prepared to establish a department for the aid of fruit-growers, 
in the direction now^ carried out by the Gape. (Hear, hear.)L Clause 16 
of the Cape circular said: “It is understood that this proposal is being 
given elfect to bv the Government in order to eru'ourage fruit culture, and 
more up-to-date methods in ])aekiiig and transit; and in every district 
where any corisidorable ({uantity is growm, it is strongly urged that Co¬ 
operative AssxKiaiions should ho established, through llie medium of 
wdiicdi considerably gn^ater (*iriciency and economy could be maintained.’^ 
He asked that, a (’/Ommiltce, or organisation, be formed, in order to see 
that the (jonditions which the Government washed to impose w^ere carried 
out as regarded the ex}>ort of fruit. The fruit must be graded, it must 
be properly packed, it must be sent to the London markets in the same 
sized cases. The Government would order the cases, they w’ould 
ordto* the packing, and they would ydaee the services of ex¬ 
perts at the disposal of the fruit-grow'crs, to see that the fruit 
was packed properly, plucked properly, and graded properly. They 
considered that the time for talking had passed, and the time for action 
had arrived, if opportunity ivas to be taken of the coming season. The 
Government desired to know': (1) Ho\v many cases were they to order; 
(2) what was the size of the eases they had decided to pack their fruit 
in: (3) wdiat was tlie nature of the packing w'hich they were going to 
adopt. The Government (fould supply fruit-growers with boxes. As 
regarded the fruit when it arrived in London, arrangements wmuld be 
made by the Government for the sale of the fruit, and it W'ould be done 
outside the middleman ttere. (Hear, hear.) The matter of finance had 
been brought to his notice, and the Government would help in finance in 
every possible way. He should recommend to the Minister of Agriculture 
that ftuit should be consigned to the Agent-General in London, and he 
hoped the fruit would be sold within one week after its arrival, and the 
•€h)vemment would be prepared to have the money cabled out, payable 
here 24 hours after, free of any expense. He was of opinion that from 
the time the fruit was exported from Natal, the money should be back 
in the Colony, at the disposal of exporters, within flfve weeks. Con¬ 
cluding an interesting speech, the hen. gentleman said the Government 
would endeavour in every way to assist the enterprise. (Applause.) 

The resolution w;a0 adopted. 

In reply to a questiouy the Minister for Eailways and Harbours said 
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the sliipping coiiipaiiies had offered to accept /25s. per cubic ton for opeu^ 
freights. 

The Chairman announced that the meeting had promised 102^000 
naartjes, which, with the 230,000 already promised, made a total sliip* 
ment of 332,000 naartjes. (After the meeting, a further quantity waa 
promised, bringing the total up to 500,000.) 

On the motion of Mr. Kock, seconded by Mr. Shire, the following 
gentlemen were appointed to carry out the arrangements for the ship¬ 
ments:—Messrs. V. Seymour, C. W. Morrison, H. Scott, H. W. James,. 
J. E. Shire, G. H. North, and H. Howard. 

Mr. Ernest D. Goble was elected secretary to the above Committee. 

The Chairman moved that this meeting is of opinion that the citrus 
fruit shipper before the middlt' of May would be detrimental to the 
condition of fruit on arrival.—The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman strongly urged the appointment of an agent in Lon¬ 
don to dispose of the fruit who was a practical man, and did not object 
to hard work. (Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Mr. C. Hitehins said he would be personally responsible 
for the appointment. Hicy could take it from him that the individual' 
chosen would be a first-class business man. 

Mr. M. Glensnick (?ounselled the meeting in regard to various 
matters connected wdth the proposed shipment of fruit. 

The following report was presented by the Government expert packer 
(Mr. Anderson) in regard to the packing of citrus fruit:—Bo.\ re(‘om- 
mended for use is 2ft. x 1ft. x Sin. (oranges); wood for same, ends, 
thickness ^in., sides ^in.; cost in Durban 50s. per 100. or 6d. each. 
Sufficient nails, wood-wx)ol, and labour for putting boxes together, 2d. 
By putting tw^o layers end downwrards of first-grade oranges, except Naval’ 
oranges, and allowing sufficient space for wood-wool between them, each 
box will hold 56; fruit to be cut, leaving Jin. stalk, when first showing 
sign of colour; allowed to sweat for two or three days before packing; 
may be wrapped in tissue paper, but it is not necessary. Timber for 
these boxes arrive in shocks of 25 ends and 50 sides ; it is unnecessary 
to go to the expense some, people do when sending fruit Home, providing 
the fruit is packed with care and is perfectly sound; these boxes will do* 
for apples and pears. One of th^ principal reasons of Mr. Sim^s mission 
to England is to investigate into the best and latest methods of packing 
fruit of all classes fit for England. I contend that, so far as the handling 
of fruit is concerned, there is no reason why it should be packed any 
more carefully for export than it should be to be put on the local market. 

OomplimentaiT votes of thanks concluded the proceedings.-— 
Mtmiry. 


THi» 0.RA. Departmeu*'- of AeriooHnie h prohabisr ^ laweRt Agrioaliaml 
Oepartmant in the world. 'Hie value placed by the ^mdrieau people on an up-to- 
date AgrionltnialD^rtinen? may perhaps be eanged by the amount voted by on-^ 
its work. The appronHation for the fisoaryiWr 1907 atnnimts to npon 
ten mimon dollars, besides which, revennes from twaorteSf ete.. brfna the mnonnt to 


eleven mtllfons. buddings, to cost :£9()P,0Q0« are 
ent, while tW paid staff two years asm nnmpariod oyer 4,5 


for ^e 
iition to 


the^W^fe nearly a quarter of a miUton ipeciaioorreipcndents aiid rsphrters. 
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EMPAXGKisI, 1st Febiuary.—The past month has, so far^ been 
the Avaniiest this summer. It began badly, in the shade being 
registered on Sew Years Day. As may be surmised, north winds pre¬ 
dominated. The rainfall—1-05 inches—was a fairly good one, however, 
Tlu‘ fuel was omitted in rei)ort for Jieeember (lyOG) that two district 
locust oftici^rs were appointed for thist Division on the 11th and 12th of 
that month. Losses ameng stock reported amounted in all to ten head 
of ealtJe and one mare. Tlie latter succumbed to Dik-kop, contracted, 
it is believed, on a visit to Dngoye Mission Station. On the 29th the 
wife of a native game eenservator was reported to have been taken by 
an alligator at L:)wer Mfolozi-Hlabisa Main Drift while drawing water 
fr<nn I he river, and on the 30th a boy goat-herd was said to be taken 
l)V aiiotlier in the Emjiaiigeni Lagomu about seven miles in a direct line 
S.W. by S. of this Magistracy. All that need to said regarding crops is 
that they generally continue to flourish. 

. A. K. R. Turnbull, Magistrate. 

HLABISxV, loth February.—This has been an abnormally wet sea- 
soi'*; rains continue to fall almost daily. Locusts are very numerous 
throughout tlie Division, and in tlie course of a few days will be on the 
wing. Natives are bitterly complaining that their crops, which promised to 
he exceedingly good, are being entirely destroyed by locusts. E.C.F. is 
gradually spreading and wiping out every beRst. The natives say they are 
mined, that tlie East Coast Fever has killed off their cattle, locusts have 
eaten up tiieir crops, and it takes them ail their time to get money to 
buy sufficient food to keep them from starvation. It will be impossible 
for some of them to pay their taxes. Horsesickness has been deadly 
this season; nine out of twelve have died; all except two belonged to 
officials. A horse belonging to the Clerk of the Court has just died; it 
was about 19 years of age, and has been in Zululand for about 13 years, 
at Empangeni, Ubombo and Ingwavuma for a number of years. It was 
generally considered to be salted, but the symptoms of sickness and 
death were unmistakably ‘ffiorsesickness.^’ The Government should 
seriously consider the advisability of supplying local officials with donkeys 
to avoid the enormous expense in insurance. Owing to Tick Fever all 
ox transport has been stopped, and great difficulty is experienced in 
getting transport. The natives here are quiet, law-abiding, and ab¬ 
solutely loyal. E. Harrinoton, Magistrate. 

IMPENDHLE, 22nd JamiarjL—^The only item of importance to 
report, and one which has exercised the minds of people more than any- 
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thing eise^ js the weather. Up till a short tiine ago Impendhle had 
escaped anything serious in the shape of visitations by Jupiter Pluvius, 
but that gentleman, having no doubt become conscious of derelictions in 
this respect, decided probably to make it up during the present month, 
and he has done so with a vengence. The rainfall registered to date 
during January is 7-13 inches. The* heaviest fall occurred on the 9th 
inst., when 3-8 inches were registered. The greater portion of this fell 
within a period of about two hours. HaiTaccompanied it, and everything 
in the fonn of vegetables and fruit in the village, which happened, un¬ 
fortunately, to fall in the track of the storm, was destroyed. At the 
Eesidency, which is not more than 500 yards away from the village, no 
damage whatever was sustained. The lightning and its concomitant 
thunder was terrible, and those suffering from nerves had rather a bad 
time whilst the storm lasted. The hotel in the village was struck, but 
without injury, fortunately, to anyone; three head of cattle were, how¬ 
ever, killed in the vicinity, and a gum tree was struck at the Eesidency. 
x411 rivulets, streams, and water courses were turned into roaring torrents- 
and the hill-sidcwS presented, as a conseciuenec, sights that wore most 
picturesque. The postcart came in just as the stonn was passing away, 
and it had great diftic iilty in crossing - the Situnjwana Stream. The 
stream passes within a few hundred yards of the village, and had the 
cart been a few minutes later it would inevitably have had to remain out 
the whole night. The country with all this rain is conseqently looking 
its best, and stock is* accordingly in the pink of condition. Crops are 
doming on well, but weeds, such as our mutual friends the black jack, 
water grass, and others, appear to think that they have as much right 
to exist as anything planted by human hands, and are therefore trouble¬ 
some and difficult to exterminate or keep dow^n. Several farmers have 
been losing sheep lately through theft. In one case there can be no 
doubt that natives are the culprits. Detectives have been set to work, 
and it is hoped their efforts will sooner or later be crowned with suc¬ 
cess, A meeting of farmers was held in the Court House on the 17th 
inst., and the question of whether or not the Division was to be put under 
quarantine against East Coast Fever was then fully discussed. Much 
interest appears to have been evinced, as between .80 and 40 attended. 
The feeling was entirely against the proposal, snd a resolution which 
was moved to the above effect, was accordingly defeated. . We therefore 
remain as we were, A horse died in the village a few days ago, and it is 
isupposed that the death was due to Horsesickness, This disease has 
never before, I am told, been known to occur in the village, but as 
mosquitoes, of a large brownish semi-transparent species, are very plenti¬ 
ful, it is quite possible that they are the cause. Proof might be fur¬ 
nished by future eases, and it would perhaps be well therefore if farm^ 
were to keep an eye on these insets. 

T, B. CAEBOTr, Magistj^te^ 
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IfEW HANOVER, 19th February.—Heavy rains continue to fall 
almost daily. On the night of the 16th inst. there was a tremendous 
downpour, which damaged the railway line from the Railway Bridge at 
Sterk Spniit or TJmtshwati to beyond Schroeder^s Station, a distance of 
about six miles. The trains are still unable to run througli, I regret to 
have to report the prevalence of Horsesickn(?ss in the Division. It is 
very necessary for horses not to be allowed to run either late or too early 
in the morning, more particularly during fine w^eather ; on wet days it 
is generally believed there is no danger of horses f-ontracting the disease. 

1 am glad to say, as far as I know", all other kinds of stock are free from 
disease. The crops are looking most promising: the w-eather has been 
ideal for mealies. The w^attle industry is being pursued vigorously all 
over the Division. I noticed w'hile out on Branch Court duty on the 6th 
inst. that there is an insect known as the bag-worm or caterpillar doing 
a good deal of damage in some of the wattle plantations. It fairly strips 
th(' trees (rf leaves, the tree being literally covered with little bags hang¬ 
ing from the twigs. In two plantations the insect is doing serious dam¬ 
age. The Eiir()]>eans are paying their poll-tax in freely: already the 
sum of 1*300 has been collected. There is still a balance of £150 
to £*i00 to he collected. Only one European has asked to be ex¬ 
empted on the grounds that ho is a pauper or possesses no property; 
this speaks well for a thickly po])u1ated district like this. Very few In¬ 
dians liave ]>aid the poll-ta.v yet. The new Rule in the last Gazette having 
ref<'rence to native huts, kuown as ‘Tlawui,^^ wull exempt a great many 
natives tliis year who had to pay the poll-tax last year. As regards fruit, 
the peaches have been an utter failure this season, being completely de¬ 
stroyed hy insects. Plums have been fairly good, also apples and grapes. 
Burrweed is in great evidence this season, and the vigilance of the road 
parties in its extermination on the main roads and land-owners must he 
una])ated if the Colony is to he freed of this destrnetive weed. Few 
people know what a lot of harm the seed of the burrweed does to all 
kinds of .^tock, not only to the fleeces of sheep. Unlike the black jack 
weed, it does not fall out of the hair when once attached, and both horses 
and cattle suffer considerably from the effects of the burr. It ^^eems a 
great pity that land-ow'iiers wdll not more energ}" to grapple with 
this nndoul)ted troublesome w"eed. If destroyed before reaching the seed 
stage, it could he eradicated, I believe, in a few years all over the Colony, 
hut unfortunately it is allowed to seed, and the seed is scattered broadcast 
hy the wind and streams all bver the place. 

H. W. Boast, Magistrate. 


PIXBTOWN, 19th February.—During the last monih the fall of 
rain has been heavy and frequent, the rivers are all verx" full, and several 
narrow o.«icapes from drowming have been reported. , Crops are all look¬ 
ing well, and, judging by present appoaranoes, mealies should be obtain- 
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able at low prices. The aphis has done a certain amount of damage to 
the amabele, especially in that portion of the district near the ITmko** 
maae. Citrus trees are not doing so well as one would like to see, they 
have not the usual amount of foliage, so consequently the fruit will suffer. 
People are wondering when they will see the last of East Coast Fever; 
it is a pity that they do not pay mote attention to the advice given by 
the Veterinary Surgeons. Some weeks back the natives^ cattle which had 
been in the temperature camps were handed back to their owners, but 
had, of course, to be sent to clean veld. They are all, I hear, doing very 
well. I have heard of one or two cases of horsesiekness lately, and last 
week a horse died of ^^blue tongue.’' There are parties here who profess 
to have a cure for horsesiekness, but so far we have had no proof. Locust 
officers have now been appointed in this Division and are busy destroying 
^ffioppers.^’ H. 6. Graot, Acting Magistrate- 


POET SHEPSTONE. Sib Febniary.—The past month has been very 
old-fashioned indeed, for the ^yea1ller carries my memory back to 35 
years ago, and we had earthquake shocks in tliose days.* t.ike the 
thunderstorms of those clays, the earthquake shocks were little talked 
.about. Anyone who grumbled at the weather in Lower ITmzimkulu 
t)ivision during January must be of peculiar temperament. Heavy 
rainfall has been succeeded by bright sunshine and cooling breezes; there 
has been just enough'breeze to carry the bees along on natuTe^s errand 
.and enough sunshine to carry on nature^s work of ripening the crops. 
All around one sees peace and plenty, and it would do good to the heart 
of Dr. Elliott to see the happy Norsemen of this district. The market 
has been well stocked with fruit and vegetables grown in the district, 
realising prices which should be payable to growlers. Pineapples are sold 
at much the.same price as in Durban, but the quality is superior; eggs 
and butter rule at about the same price as in Durban, although eggs 
should be cheaper in such a district. Cattle are ‘^rolling fat’^ and free 
from disease. Horsesiekness has appeared, but not in its usual severity. 
Locusts are very bad, and the staff of five Europeans and nineteen 
natives are hard at it in the locations. I had to veto the sale of arsenic 
to Indians, rather would I supply them with firearms. Aloes are being 
planted extensively, and in this connection^! welcome Mr. C. Manning 
from Victoria County, who m\\ put all his energy into the fibre industry, 

J. E. CuBRiE, Acting Magistrate. 

STANGEE, 19th F'ebruary.—The season has been, favourable for 
•agriculture, the rainfall has been abnormal; the only drawback antici¬ 
pated are locusts, swarms of which abound in most parts of this district. 
Fungus is being used for their destruction; a supply is obtainable at this 
office, A locust officer is or was employed in the Divfsion. 1 have 
not l^eard the result of his labours. East Coast Fever has proved itself 
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as deadly here as elsewhere in this sub-continent. Upwards of 2,000 
deaths have occurred in this district from East Coast Fever. Owners 
have been very hard hit. The Veterinary Department has worked night 
and day to combat this latest plague, but, unfortunately, the disease had 
three months’ start, and, owing to the movement of (tattle during the 
eventful native rebellion in these parts, the infected tick was well 
scattered. East Coast Fever is believed to have been brought into this 
Division via Durban by some Yryheid cattle in May last; it was not till 
August that Veterinary Surgeon Amos diagnosed it as vsueh. The weekly 
Joss from this disease is now about 300 head. I am pleased to say that 
we have in our midst a colonial-born Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. 
Donaldson ; old MarityJ)urg College boys will remember him. He took his 
degree in London. Mr. A. Jackson, Stanger, is successful in the growing 
of lucerne and Pasj)alum dilatatum, and the seed of the latter should be 
soaked for 24 hours l)efore it is planted, and to ensure suc(u^ss it should be 
placed in good soil. Tea and sugar are doing splendidly. Crops are looking 
well; late as it is natives are still planting mealies. New mealies have bt^en 
in for a co\iple of months in these parts. The rec'ords of this Court })rove 
(hat Isitshimcyana is extensively consumed by the natives; to this cause 
I put down the many cases of immorality that one hears aboui. The 
presumed murderers of Mr. Oliver Veal at Chief ileseni’s kraal during 
the rebellion are being tracked down; within three months one of the 
most blood-thirsty and sensational murders will bo tried in (uir (Amrts. 
Horsesickness has carried off many horses and mules this season. 

P. B. Goble, Assistant Magistrate. 


ITMLALAZI, 31st January.—The weather for the month for the 

time of the year has been very pleasant. At the beginning of the month 

rain fell almost every day; the total rainfall was 940 inches; maximum 

temperature, 99 degrees; minimum temperature, 35 degrees. I am 

pleased to say the Division is still free of all cattle diseases, and all stock 

is looking well. Young locusts are in millions, and good w-ork is being 

done by the three locust officers. Also, many of the farmers have 

killed all on their farms, but there has been a difficulty in obtaining 

arsenic, 1 fear it will not be long before the hoppers are all on the 

wing, and much damage may be looked forward to. At present the crops 

are looking well, and the amabele blight, in consequence of the rains, is 

not nearly so bad this year. Two native women were bitten by black 

mambas and died within a few hours. The mouth of the Uinlalazi Eiver 

still keeps open, and, in consequence, mosquitos are not as plentiful as 

they might be. The health of the Division, on the whole, has been 

liood. . . , 

C. C. Foxoa, Magistrate. 
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UMZINTO, 2nd February.—^The rainfall registered during the past 
month is 1-93 inches. The average temperature was: nuiximum, 92 
degrees, and minimum, 55 degrees, the highest and lowest registered be¬ 
ing 99 degrees and 53 degrees respectively. The month has been a hot 
and fairly wet one, most favourable to crops of all description, though 
u'ore rain is urgently needed. Given a continuation of the prevailing 
favourable weather and provided the hatched and liatching hopper 
locusts abounding throughout the district do not get the upper hand of 
those engaged in their destruction, the crops—especially mealies—^will be 
a bumper one, and likely to gladden tlu' hearts of the y»o]>ulace, both 
^ white and black. The cotton-growing industry embarked ni)on last year 
on the farm Beverstow, under the guidance of tin* ITon. John Kirkman, 
M.L.A., promises to be a success. It is to be sint*ere]y hoped that it* 
will not he nipped in the bud at its inception in the ])hinlV disc'overy hy 
one or other of the nuinerons blights or parasites this country seems to 
abonnd in. Fibre might well be given a trial. Tlie |dant'.s very ap¬ 
pearance conduces one to the belief that it will not be handica|)ped by 
anything belonging to our paruvsitic world. Ilorsesickness has made its 
appearance and several valuable animals have already sm^nnubed. Otlier 
stock and poultry are reported to be, doing well. There has been only one 
outbreak of East Coast Fever in this district—^in August last. Thanks 
to the promptness of the Department and the vigorous measures taken 
by D.V.S. Tyler and those under him, there have been no further deaths 
or fresh outbreaks. Some of the farmers are already congratulating them¬ 
selves that they are out of the hush, but this is not the ease. The most 
extreme vigilance is still required, and not until all the ticks within the 
infected area are dead and gone will we be safe from the recurrence at 
any tim * from ilie already infected centre. The Veterinary Department 
is, as far as I can see, io be congratulated on the valuable assistance it 
is receiving from a divisional eommitttoe of the most representative 
cattle-owning farmers and residents in the district. Their labours and 
work has teen most energetic in its nature, and culminated in a request 
to the Minister of Agriculture, at his meeting at TJmzinto on 11tb ulto., 
asking that the Chiefs and Headmen in the district be called together 
for the purpose of having the provisions of the law and regulations con- 
; trolling the disease, and the duties devolving, upon them, thoroughly ex¬ 
plained to the natives. Their request was authorised and the necessary 
. proclamation and explanations were accordingly made to the assembled 
u Chiefs and Headmen at a meeting at Umzinto on the 23rd of January. 
The p.V.S. and six members of the E.C.P. Committee were present at 
this meeting^ The natives appreciated the action taken, and expressed 
thetoselveS thoroughly satisfied that the course adopted was the Only one 
liiceiy to save their stock. The course followed in this Division might 
he adopted with^ a in other districts, provided a committee can 

he got together, everyone of them imbued with the sense of helping them- 
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selves, instead of looking to the Government and Treasury only to save 
them and their herds. Several uninjured snakes^ heads were purchased 
natives and others at this office and forwarded to the Government 
Bacteriologist for anti-venene purposes. On the 31st January’, however, 
an Indian brought a live mamba, 8 feet G inches ling, caught in a torpid 
state when changing its skin. It uill be interesting to learn whether 
it reached the Laboratory alive. It was despatched in an empty ammuni¬ 
tion box with air holes provided. [The mamba arrived alive.—En., Ag. 

e/rmr.] 

H. J. CoLENBRAKDER, Acting Magistrate. 


UTKECHT, 11th February.—A tremendous quantity of rain has 
fallen in this district during the j^ast month, and the rivers, such as the 
Buffalo, Bivane and others, have been impassable for days: Residents 
inform me that they have not known the rivers so full for years past. 
Many mealie fields along tlie banks of the rivers have been washed away 
in consequence. As the seasons have been so dry for several years past, 
both farmers and natis'es liave been tempted to plough right at the edge 
of the riv(U’s to get a little moisture, with above result this season. Other¬ 
wise cn»])S are in perfo(-t condition, and, if nothing unforeseen happens^ 
ilii> year ought to be a record one for mealies. A great deal more 
ploughing and sowing of mealies has taken place this season than in the 
]uist. 1 am pleased to be able to report that up to the present this dis¬ 
trict lias been wonderfully clean of all stock diseases, notwithstanding 
the fact that East ('oast Fever lias been on our borders for the past three 
\ears. It is to be sincei'ely hoped that some of the districts may escape 
I his terrible scourge, which is devastating other parts of the Colony. 
Another marvellous thing is that wo are still entirely free of locusts, 
wliich are also so troublesome in some parts of the Colony. Utrecht 
district will probably get its turn sooner or later. Sheep are the only 
stock suffering from the abnormal rains, most of which are crippled in 
consequence of the tremendous wet. Although up to the present this 
district has only had two or three cases of horsesickness, I am afraid this 
disease may still be very bad before winter sets in, also in consequence 
of the great quantity of rain, which ahvays seems to make this so much 
worse. Utrecht, which is noted for its fruit, has a magnificent ero]» ibis 
year, especially of peaches and grapes. The peach trees are so laden 
that the branches cannot stand the weight. There is no doubt about it 
that up to the present this is the finest season farmers have experienced 
in this district for years past. 


J. S. Ente, Magistrate. 
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Ramie s The Textile of the Futurom 

By W. IJ. Bell. 

Eamie fibre is derived from a plant of the natural order Urticaceae or 
!Nettle family which grows to a height of four to eight feet, and in ap¬ 
pearance, habit, and growth somewhat resembles the common Nettle, but 
is devoid of stinging hairs. There are two forms of this plant. One 
of these, the China grass plant, which has been cultivated by the Chinese 
from very early times is known botanieally at Vrtica nivea, and is the 
variety most suitable for cultivation in Natal. 

The fibre of this plant is undoubtedly one of the strongest known. 
It is extremely durable and is less affected by moisture than any other 
fibre. Eamie fibre has a brilliant silky lustre, can be dyed readily, and 
is exceptionally long, the ultimate fibres varjung from three to sixteen 
inches in length. Ramie will do all that cotton does and all that the 
other textiles do. It will grow where cotton grows, but what is more 
important, it can be produced where cotton cannot, and it has qualities 
which no other fibre possesses, as it does not rot, giving it for many 
purposes, such as fishing lines, nets, sail cloths, ropes, boot and saddlery 
thread, tarpaulins, rick cloths, tents, hose, shop blinds, boot linings and 
other requirements necessitating exposure to damp, great advantages. 
It is non-elastic, and herein it is invaluable for machinery belting and 
ropes, measuring tapes, and, mixed with wool, it imparts non-shrinking 
possibilities to that article. 

The fibre is also invaluable for many other purposes where rigidity 
is an advantage. It is suitable for taking the place of wool, cotton, flax, 
hemp, jute, and even silk, and is not surpassed by any of these articles; 
in some cases it is proved more successful. It makes splendid cloth for 
uniforms and almost indestructible table linen, sheeting, dress goods, 
velvets, curtains, lace tapestry and upholstery, lamp wicks, waiscoatings, 
trouserings, riding-breeches, etc. It is an ideal hygenic clothing, in¬ 
valuable for underwear, and is pronounced by the medical profession as 
the most advantageous surgical dressing. Its duration and toiighiu'ss 
alone commend it as a material that is invaluable. As clothing for troops 
where durability plays so important a part, it is an ideal material, inas¬ 
much as Eamie cloth will outwear several cotton ones. A tunic made 
from Eamie which was worn by a trooper in the South African campaign 
outwore three cotton tunics, and was then very little worse for wear. 

Incandescent gas lighting has also drawn verj’^ largely upon Eamie 
supplies, Germany alone consuming 150 million of mantles per annum. 
This fact alone will give a general idea of the vast consumption possible 
if the rest of Europe adopts incandescent gas lighting on the same scale 
as Germany. Indeed, to such an extent is it used for this purpose 
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that nearly all the Kainie sent to England is re-exported to France and 
'Germany for the nuumfaetnre of gas mantles. 

It anay naturally be asked why has not this wonderful textile come 
to the front before and been more universally used. ^Phe answer siin|»Jy 
is that it is only within the last few years that a satisfaeiory process of 
degumming has been discovered and machinery adapted for sf)inning and 
weaving, thereby l)ringing (he fibre down to a price which will <‘ompete 
with other fibras in tlie market. At one time manufacturers attonqited 
to spin tlie fibre witli maeiiinerv suitalile only tor cotton, wool and flax, 
but Ihcee elfort^ end(‘(l in failure. It was realised evcmtuail'’ that -^uc- 
.e(:‘ss in Karnie s]>ii!ning r-ould only he attaiiu'd liy the use of macliiiicrv 
Bpecially invented, and their employment ha> renden^d it jiossililr now to 
nse Kami(* tihre wilh (roinmereial success. 

CTETIVATJOX. 

Fhe Karnie ]»laiU is easy to cultivate and Thrives in aliyost any <oil, 
but is especially ada])ted to a naturally rich, moist soil of a lidit loamy 
character. In China it is usually grown on a red clay containing sand. 
In llie United Stales it lias been cnliivatt‘d exfierimentally on a gr(‘at 
va)*iety of soils, and it iias been found that tlie ]>]ant grows best on light, 
sandy, alluvial soils, although it will flourish on any good soil that is 
capable of retaiidng its moisture. In order that the growth of the 
stems may Ik‘ rapid and contituious a warm and moist climate is recpiired 
during the growing season. 

The Kainic plant withdraws from the soil a large (|nantity of valu¬ 
able constituents. As only a small proportion of these materials is con¬ 
tained in the fibre it must be advantageous on general principles to return 
as much as possible of the refuse of the crop to the land. Experience 
has shown that w’ithout liberal general manuring the yield of lilire 
diminishes, and that the application of organic mamires, such as liquid 
manure, farm-yard manure, guano, or oil cake, is very beneficial. These 
fertilisers can sometimes be supplemented with artificial manures. The 
propagation of Eamie is effected by means of seed, T-nttings, or layoTs, 
and by division of the roots. 

Propagation by Seed.—A stock of plants is easily raivsed frvun seed 
if the following instructions are observed:— 

The seed is very fine, and should be sowm in pans or shallow boxes 
about six inches dee]>, with holes bored in the bottom to allow free 
^drainage. 

First put in a good layer of broken brick or cinders, then a little 
Tough fibrous soil or decayed leaves, and fill up to within an inch of the 
top with fine soil. Give a watering with water-can, then sow the seed 
thinly and evenly, and cover very lightly with finely sifted soil, a mere 
sprinkling, and only just sufficient to cover the seed. 

The pans or boxes must not be exposed to sun or rain, and it will 
be necessary to cover with glass and lay over this a sheet of paper, which 
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Jattor may lie removed when the seedlings are through, taking care that 
they are not exposed to the direct rays of the sun for some time. While 
the socdiings are small water should not be a])plied on the surface except 
in the form of a fine spray. The better plan is to immerse the pan in 
water for a few s(‘conds, allowing the water to rise through the bottom 
rill the surface appears moist, but not a moment longer. 

When the seedlings are large enough, prick out into larger l)oxes 
about ihree inches ajiart, till they are aliout three or four iuches high.. 
'Fhcy ^houl(l ihen be trans])lanted into a well-prepared nursery bed, well 
trenolied and manured, about a foot apart. 

The following spring they may he planted out in rows, four feet 
aj)a]‘t and two and lialf feet apart in the row^, or about 
four thousand plants to the acre. Wlien the ])lants ar(‘ strong 
enough division of the roots is the most easy and e\|>c*dilions way 
(;f raising plants for stock. The lateral shoots may also he 
pegged down and will root freely. They may also be propagated from 
cuttings, which strike easily if kept moist, so that a stock of strong 
plants if oiK'C ohtaim‘d may he increased twentyfold every season with 
ease. Any l)it of woody stem will grow, hut they should in all cases possess 
at least: three buds, with aliout a quarter of an inch allowed at each end 
beyond top and bottom buds. The cuttings should be made in s]>ring 
from those parts of the stem that have turned brown. The plants will 
thrive in almost any kind nf Boil except stiff clay or very wet ground. 
They cannot endure stagnant moisture. The ground must in all cases be 
well drained and not liable to become water-logged. Though the plant 
will endure long drought without injury, the roots will be killed in a fcAv 
days by a bwampy condition of the soil. The crop depends on the nature 
of the climate, the growth being naturally slower in a cold than in a 
warmer climate. Under favourable conditions four crops of Eamie 
stems may be counted upon every year, and under extraordinarily favour¬ 
able conditions—that is, where irrigation of the soil can be regular—six 
crops a year can be obtained. The most recent and careful experiments, 
quoted by Herr Boeken, give an estimate of forty-five stems to every 
plant, that is, with four crops on an average 180 stems per plant per 
year, and calculating the stems to yield 5 per cent, of fibre, would at the 
rate of 4,000 plants to the acre produce about two tons dry fibre per 
acre. Other authorities give the output of fibre as between 2 and 3 per 
cent, of the stems, but this must obviously vary according to climate, 
rapidity of growth, and the thickness of the stems. There appears to 
be no doubt that large areas in Natal are snitablo for the growth of 
Eamie. Whether it will pay in the higher and colder parts of the Colony, 
where the growing season may be curtailed by late spring and early 
autuhin frosts, is doubtful, and will have to be ascertained by actual ex¬ 
periment. The stems are ready for cutting when they turn brown, and 
just as the flower forms. They are cut near to the ground and ptit 
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through the decorticating machine. The fibre i^ tlien dried and baled 
.and shipped Home, where the degiimiiiing is done. I'he plantation con¬ 
tinues to yield for sixteen or eighteen years. Ji continnouir. and 
yields a regular crop, and is not, like cotton, so siibje(‘t to failure. It 
.has another great advantage over cotton and juosi crop>, ina.-inuch a^ it 
does not suffei- from the ravages (d insects to the same extent on account 
of the large quantity of tannin in the composition of the plajjt. It does 
not, like most crops, spoil if not harvested at the proper moment, a great 
advantage wlien ('tlier crops demand attention imperatively. Kamic can 
wait. Another ])oint in favour of Karnie is that the planter gets a 
quick return. It can be reaped the second season from seed and the 
lirsl season from i»lanting. As to the disposal of crops hy small growers 
wdio may n<>t he jneparcd to invest in the necessary ina(‘hincry, their 
requirements will no doubt be fully met by private (‘ntor])rise (as in tlie 
ease of their v.attle bark at the present time)^ and tlpit decorticators will 
be set up in suitable centres, where the grower may dispose of his ero]> of 
Ihiinie stems as they are reaixHl: or the larger planter, wlio ha< a machine, 
may lake* the crops of the smaller growers around him. 

As regards ])rojit, Ihtmie is fetching to-day over £30 per ton of nn- 
gummed Hi)re. At £3(t JJamie would come into com])etition with 
ir the price fell as low as £*^0 it would enter into competition witli most 
fil)res, and there would be a?) unlimited and extending demand 

One authority states: Kamie fetches to-day £3*^ per ton, that he has 
had to pay as much as £-10, although ln‘ had bought as low as £1S, and 
that it can be grovm at an average price of £7 or £8. 

With regard to the (‘ost of growing, however, much depends on the 
'ec-onomic conditions of tlie country when* it is grown, price of labour, 
etc.; therefore the plant(U* must experiment for himself and prove the 
suitability of climate and soil by growing an exj)crhnental area. He 
should then ascertain that the fibre grown is of ihe right quality to de¬ 
mand a market, by jircpariiig and sending Home a small consignment 
for examination and report. Such samples should consist of about 1 cwt. 
of the ribbons, and should be carefully dried and baled before export. 
They may be either baled full length or doubled, but must not be (Uit. 

BECOirnCATOKS. 

Several decorticating machines for treating the sieuis on ilu* ground 
as they are reaped are now in the market. I'he South American Jovrnnl 
of 'July 7th, 190(), says of the ‘Imperial Duplex Decorticator ':—Ai 
present Ramie is cliietly exported from China in the form of what is 
known in the market as “China Grass,realising in Lonaon from £3h to 
.£10 per ton. The Chinese, by hand labour, strip the Ramie fibre from 
the stalk of the plant, and by recourse to very primitive means, subsc- 
•quently scrape the brown bark from the fibre strips. The maximum 
amount of fibre hand-scraped daily hy a Chinese labourer is 10 lt)s., and 
-the grade of the product is necessarily uneven. It thus takes one man 
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about 224. clays to produce one ton of fibre, while with the Imperial 
Duplex Deeortieator one man will in one day produce at least one ton 
of Jibre of superior and jjerfectly even quality at infinitely less cost per 
ton. This machine, in fact, req^uires no skilled attendance, can be 
worked by manual, horse, or any other power, and owing to its compact¬ 
ness and portability is capable of being removed from field to field with 
facility. The transport of an enormous quantity of waste material is 
thus saved. By its means planters will now be placed in a position to 
decorticate long stem fibres profitably where the process of decorti¬ 
cating by hand has hitherto been practically impossible owing to the ex¬ 
pense. The “A(iuiles'' decortieator, manufactured by Messrs. Boeken 
and Co., Duren, Germany, has also been favourably reported upon as 
capable of producting fibre similar to hand-cleaned China grass, par¬ 
ticulars of which may be obtained from Mr. Caesar Kositzky, Port 
Shepst me. 

Mr. T. B. Sim, Conservator of Forests, who is now in England in 
connection with the Colonial Exhibition, is maldng full inquiries as to the 
best machine to get out, cost, etc., so that further information on thia 
point will soon be available, and will be published in due course. 


Savage Siatiioaa. 


O. S. L., IN Till-: Live Stock Journal, writes:—When the numbers of 
siaJlions are duly considered, and it is realised that the poVer of the 
animals is so enormous, it is wonderful that so few accidents occur, and 
that M hen they take place certain faults in management can be traced. 
Tlie Shire hoise, or Clydesdale, is very formidable in appearance, but 
A\'hen they are seen in a show ring, with frequently a small active man 
maintaining absolutely perfect manners, there is proof that the horses 
are intelligent and affectionately inclined towards those who tend to 
their requirements. The man who is well qualified to lead a stallion 
should always be fearless, as there is nothing a horse detects sooner than 
want of nerve, but caution should also be observed. The quietest horse 
may be upset or have a fit of ill-humour, or he may in play grab at his 
attendant with very bad consequences. It is therefore wise to have the 
tackle arranged in accordance with safety to the greatest extent possible, 
and to make it a habit to be reasonably on guard. Amongst those who 
have made leading stallions quite a profession I have only known of one 
fatal accident, and that was to a farmer called Hannaford, who fairly 
loved going about with them from the time he was a boy, but he was 
savaged and killed at last by a cart staBion he had led for some con¬ 
siderable time. Another South Devon farmer called Shinner boasted 
that he led a stallion for fifty years to Newmarket once a week, and had 
never had a mishap in any way, although his stallions had been cart 
horses, thoroughbred horses, and pack horses. He rode the last-named 
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pretty regularly in steeplechases, or he would ride them trotting on a 
liigli road at sixteen miles an hour. Contemporary with him was old 
I ucker, as they called him, and he must have been fifty years leading 
stallions of all kinds. There was a horse in.the South Hams called 
iiainbow, some fifty years ago, that belonged to a Mr. Elliot. The 
latter's son, a very good horseman indeed, rode Kainbow, who was a half- 
bred with, it was said, some Shire blood in him, in several steeplechases; 
but tlie horse got a bad character through the man wdio was employed 
\o lead him being often the worse for an over-indulgence of beer. On 
one occasion news reached young Mr. Elliot that the horse ^vas running 
loose about the roads, and that neither the police nor anyone else dared 
to loucli him. Losing no time, Mr. Elliot drove to the scene of action, 
very (quickly caught the Tartar, and placed him in safety. In later 
years iiainbow got into tlie hands of old ^Tucker, w^ho when past sixty 
years old rode him in steeplechases, and led him regularly for several 
seasons. 

Tliere have betui some terrible savages among thoroughbred horses. 
A horse called Jmeerne by Swiss, out of a Prime Minister mare, was sent 
to France, where he was n^garded as a sort of curiosity, as no one could 
^o near him. He had to be fed tlirough a window and liis place cleaned 
iTom under a door. J..ottery was very dangerous, both when in training 
and at the stud. His owner, Mr. Watt, was so apprehensive of serious 
miseliief i)eing done by him that he wislied to have him shot, but, being 
persuaded to sell him, lie j urted with him for 470 guineas, the imrchaser 
siibse(|U(‘ntly refusing 3,000 guineas for him. He once rushed at a farm 
labourer, and would lie down and roll to get his jockey of!*. He was 
inanuged, liowever, to become one of the best long-distance racers in Eng-^ 
liind, and the sire afterwards of Liverjyool, sire of l.anereost and of 
Slu ei Anchor, vsire of Weatherbif, sire of Beadsman. The Baron, sire 
of Stoekwell and Bataplan, was quite as bad in his temper Lottery, 
and he would ha^e got more great stock in France if he had been more 
manageable. Several oJ the Irish Birdeatehers had very bad tempers 
besides The Baron, as there was Knight of Si. George, the winner of the 
S|. Legm* in lS5i. When brought from Ireland in 1853 as a two-voar- 
old he was (piite unmanageable, and considered a dangerous savage. 
Basham look him in liand for the winter, and gradually by gentle treat¬ 
ment brought him under control. Basham eventually w^on the St. Leger 
on him. A .siill greater sinner in the w ay of temper, and again an Irish 
Birdcatidier, was the grey Chanticleer, as he was a perfect mad horse 
wdien Mr. 1'Anson liad him in training, and on one occasion it was neces¬ 
sary to get his boy out of the box through the window. Sometimes he 
would bellow like a bull, and no one was safe on the training-ground 
with him. Augur might be cited as another bad-tempered Irish Bird- 
catcher, as w'ell as others of the same breed. Beadsman appears to have 
inherited the Lottery stain of ill-temper, as he was that way inclined in 
training, and became a brute at the stud. He savaged the man w'ho was 
leading, him one day, and bit half his hand off, Sir Joseph Hawley siettling 
a weekly pension on the sufferer for life in conseqenee. On another 
occasion an artist was engaged by Sir Joseph to paint him, and he was 
racked up in his box f .“ir that purpose. All of a sudden he plunged back 
and broke the rack chain. In a moment he was on the unfortunate 
artist, who defended himself for all he was worth wdth the easel, and 
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ficreaiiied for help. Tweed, the stud groom, was luckily not far away, 
and beat the infuriated aiiimal off with a stick. 

The American horse-taniers liarey and Loffler tried their hands on 
some of these savages—Lord Dorchester’s Cruiser, for example—but their 
lessons never appeared ot a lasting order. They would be quieted for a 
time and then break out again. One can imagine very severe races 
souring the tempers of horses, and an instance of that is given in the 
ease of Yellow Jack, a Birdcatcher certainly, but he was second in the 
Two Thousand, Chester Cup, Derby, Ascot Derby, Goodwood Cup, and 
in a sweepstake at Doncaster—six races in succession—and as the second 
horse he was, of course, the recipient of punishment in all. At the stud 
he was an incorrigible sat age, and the very opposite to his half-brother, 
John Davis, who did his share of work, too, but was of the most charm¬ 
ing temper. The latter, however, reminds one of Beaudesert, a dreadful 
horse, and got by Sterling, dam by John Davis. 

Eosicrucian had none of his sire Beadsman’s temper in his younger 
days, but at one time in his life he contracted lits of ill-humour and got 
a bad character. In his change of quarters to Middle Park he was at¬ 
tended by two men, and on his arrival at Eltham Station the services of 
three porters were requisitioned as w^ell, with tackle enough on him 
sufficient to liold about two bulls. Mr. William Blenkiron could not 
understand what w^as coming down his carriage-drive as the dangerous 
little brown and his guardians hove in sight. The moment ho got to his 
box he ordered all the tackle—the crupper, bearing-reins, muzzle, chains, 
6tc.—to be taken off, with instructions at ou(*e to his staff also tliat only 
one man was to take care of liiin. In a very few >veeks Rosiermdan was as 
a. lamb, and remained so to the end of his life. He was at Doctor Free- 
man^s in his very old age, and I remember caressing him there with as 
much confidence as I should have done a pony. He had a son called 
Chevon, out of Cognisance by Stockwell, that was purchased when just 
out of training by the late Mr. Watson, o£ Waresley; and, whether by 
accident or otherwise, he became terribly vicious, and grew worse and 
worse. He got some very promising stock before he died—rather pre¬ 
maturely, and on Mr. Watson being condoled with his loss that gentleman 
replied, ‘T am a,loser, certainly, but as he gave me continual anxiety as 
to whether he might not kill his man, T am very glad he is dead.” The 
recently deceased W. G. Stevens had similar fears about Despair, who 
never improved in his temperament, and once nearly settled his owner by 
savaging him on the training-ground. There arc cases in which no sort 
of treatment has resulted in the improvement of an evil disposition. 
The father and son, Solon and Barcaldihe, were instances of that, but, 
like of Knight of St. George and RosicTUcian, many have been changed 
into the very quietest after quitting the racecourse for the «tud. Low¬ 
land Chief always wore a muzzle when in training, hut under Castle, 
Lord Ellesmere’s stud manager’s pare, he had no such adornment, and 
was as quiet as he could be. Onne caused uneasiness after he had been 
at the stud some little time, as he appeared to develop an ungovernable 
temper, hut he was coaxed into an easy disposition again, and, oddly 
enough, his famous son, Flying Fox, after being regarded as difficult to 
trailt and ride owing to an irritable, temper, quieted down into a sort, of 
pet for his French groom to take care of. 

The sharp or even bad tempered ones, of no matter what kind— 
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iracer, Shire, or Hackney—are worth trying experiments upon in regard 
to management and gentle treatment. The great Eclipse, the forefather 
of all the first racers and hunters for the past 150 years, w^as very nearly 
unsexed and lost ownng to a character he obtained for temper, but 
rescued by almost an accident. He beat everything of his day on the 
Tacecourse, and became ilie petted favourite of an adventurous but suc¬ 
cessful man, to live to the good old age of twenty-five, and to be re¬ 
garded as perhaps the most famous stallion ever known. 


VeioHnmry Deparimeniat Reports tor 
Month of January, 1907, 

Ministek of Agriculture,— 

1 forward herewith iny monthly report and those of the D.V. 
Surgeons and Stock Inspectors for the month of January, 1907. 

Sheep Scab .—Four outbreaks of this disease and 30 licenses raised 
during the month. 

Lmiflslckness. —I'ive outbreaks of this disease during the month. 

Glanders .—One animal destroyed in Alexandra County, 2 in Weenen 
Oouiity, and 1 at Babanraigo. 

Horsesickness .—139 deaths reported as under:—Ladysmith, 7; 
Vryheid, 14; Dundee, 13; Alfred and Alexandra Counties, 10; TJmvoti, 
10; Weemm County, 8; Durban, 22;. Upper Umkomanzi, 2; Zululand, 
12: Ixopo, 1; Lions Iliver, 2; Babanango, 1; Underberg, 4; Newamstle, 
4; Utrecht, 3; Pietermaritzburg, 20; Paulpietersburg, 6; total, 139. 

A large number of mules are now being immunised under Dr. 
Thieler’s system of inocmlation, and the demand for these animals is 
increasing daily. 

If Dr. Theiler can continue to supply the necessary serum and virus, 
it is hoped that a very large number of immunised mules will be ready for 
issue at an early date. 

East Coast Fever .—During the month the following outbreaks oe- 
"CUrred:—Vryheid, 12; Lower Tugela and Mapnnuilo, whole district 
looked upon as infected; Dundee, 1; Umvoti, 1; Weenen, 1; Durban, 
County, 13; Mahlabatini, 1; Ndwandw^e, 1; Hlabisa, 1; Paulpieters¬ 
burg, 4. 

The following deaths are reported:—^Vryheid, 315; Lower Tugela 
and Mapumiilo, 667 ; Dundee, 3; Umvoti, 14; Weenen, 8; Durban Countys 
33; Malilabatini, 28; Ndwandwe, 497; EQabisa, 44; Paulpietersburg, 99; 
total, 1,708. 

D.V, Surgeon Donaldson, Stanger, states that he has discontinued 
showing the number of outbreaks in the Low’er Tugela and Mapumulo 
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districts, as lie now looks upon the whole of these Magisterial Divisions^ 
as infected. 

1 would draw attention to the number of deaths within the past 
month in these two districts, viz., 667, and during the past week over 
300 animals have died in those districts. 

W. M. POWEK, 

For Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


LAD Y SMITH.—D.V.S. WEBB. 

Scab .—Ladysmith district has two flocks under license. Bergville- 
district is now free from the disease. 

Mange .—Ladysmith district has thirteen flocks under quarantine. 
Bergville South has live infected flocks. 

llorsesickness and Difchop .—Seven deaths are reported. 

Tick conveyed diseases are now making their appearance. I have 
attended cases of Eedvvater, Heartwater, Biliary Fever, and Malignant 
Jaundice. 

Heariwaler .—'IVo ca^es were brought under my notice in town, both 
in calves. One calf was dead when I arrived, and I attended within ten 
minutes of notification; the other calf I w^as fortunate to see alive. This 
animal was apparently quite healthy when let out in the morning to 
suck, but immediately after sucking it had a fit and became quite uncon¬ 
scious. When an attempt was made to lift it to its feet the animal 
struggled violently until Tet dowm. The calf died about six hours after 
the fit, and a post-moriem examination revealed all the organs healthy 
wdth tlie exception of the heart; the ‘‘heart-bag"' contained excess of 
fluid, the heart itself was covered with blood spots, and one auricle looked 
highly congested^ the membrane lining the heart also show'ed blood spots 
and exirarasation. 

1ji aj]d around the Acton Holmes district several head of cattle have 
succumbed to a mysterious kind of disease and a few of the affected ones 
have recovered. Unfortunately I have not up to the present been given 
an opportunity to make a post-mortem examination. I have seen two 
whilst they were still alive. They showed no symptoms which were 
diagnostic of any particular disease. They lie about a good deal, walk 
with a certain amount of stifl'ness, and towards the last become paralysed 
in the hind quarters. When standing they hang their heads down and 
look almost as though they were feeding, and closer examination show 
they are not. I was inclined to think the trouble might be due to their 
having eaten some vegetable poison, but now I should not be at all sur¬ 
prised if we find them cases of Heartwater. I should be glad if stock- 
owners in this district would take particular notice of the “heart-bag'^ 
and heart should they get any more of these cases. At the post-mortm 
of the two calves previously mentioned I noticed that the urinary bladder 
was tremendously distended with urine; this is probably due to paralysis 
of the neck of the bladder. 
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Malignant Jaundice .—A elironic ease of this disease in a pointer pup- 
M'as brouglit to luy notice. Exaininatiun of the dog showed anaemia,, 
drops}’, and iiydrotliorax. The pup had been very iil some time previous 
to iiiy being c‘aiJed in, and had to a certain extent recovered but was 
nevci able to pull itself together completely. 1 gave medicine likely to 
overcome the above mentioned symptoms and the dog appeared to rally 
for i\ few days, wiien .•suddenly it dropped dead. The post-mortem ex- 
aminaiion was iiiteresting. The cause of the sudden death I found due 
to a iibrinoiis clot in the luau't, the lining membrane of which showed 
iougi‘('iied areas. The liver was enormously enlarged and congested, 
and there were large (jiuuitities of a serous Iluid both in the chest and 
abdooiiiial cavities. 

Biliary Fever, —Tlii.s case was a horse owned by laagers Circus, an 
imported American. 'Die animal w'a.s notieed dull in the ring on the 
evening previou.-? to my .'rteing it. The following morning‘1 found the 
lemperaliirc 10b degs, K., pulse beats DO per miiiutc, respirations very 
juuch quickened, visible mucous membranes stained a.deep yellow colour 
with patches of a purple hue. 

1 would like to draw' attention to the treatment adopted in this ease, 
a treatment w'hich 1 have never heard of anyone else employing. I have 
used it HOW' on si.\ cases, and in each instance recovery has taken place; 
it IS the intraveuous injection of a solution of arseiiiate of soda. I 
make up a solution of one grain of this drug dissolved in one c.c. of boiled 
w ater and use 10 c.c. of the solution injected into the jugular vein at a 
dose, ail injection to be made each morning and evening until the tem¬ 
perature IS reduced to 10;5 degs. F. I find four or five injections usually 
sufficient. 1 tried this drug first of all subcutaneously, but it usually 
cau>cs a large swelling to form at the seat of inoculation, and often an 
abs( e.>s results, but intravenously no ill effects occur. 

'I’hift same treatment 1 have also found very successful in cases of 
Itedwater in cattle. 

It is .surprising farmers in this district do not follow^ the example 
of those men in other districts wdio have built dipping tanks for cattle 
and horses, especially after the glowing accounts which men who possess 
tanks give of the good effects of regular dipping. I feel certain farmers 
W’ould save numbers of their stock which at present succumb to tick- 
conveyed diseases if they would occasionally pass their stock through a 
tank tilled with a combined arsenical and tarry dip, and I believe blue 
tongue in sheep and horsesickness are also preventable to a certain ex¬ 
tent by such a periodical dipping during the sickly season. 

A^KYHEID.—D.V.S. BECKETT. 

Horsesickness. —This disease has been prevalent during the current 
month. Fourteen cases have come under our notice, the majority being 
the pneumonic fgrm. 1 also gather that losses have occurred throughout 
the district not reported to the Department. 
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Biliary Fev^r, —Se\eral cases have oocurrod amongst horses and 
-donkeys. 

blue Tongue. —Mortality reported, 50 sheep. 

Vegetable Foiaoning. —Four eases amongst cattle have come to my 
notice. 

East Coast Fever. —Twelve fresh outbreaks of East Coast Fever have 
been repotted during this month in the \'ryheid and iXgotshe Divisions. 
The deaths from this disease have been numerous, and will be increasingly 
JBO as the infected area of veld extends. We now know of 101 infected 
centres in these districts, and there are doul)tless others unreporied. 
As camps are out of the question owing to the lack of reliable (clean) 
veld to work on, and farms are nearly all unfenced, 1 do not see how 
gradual spread of this disease can be checked by the means that we have 
at our disposal at present. The entire prohibitioji of cattle move¬ 
ment throughout the district would tend to check rapid advance, but, 
would be of no avail ultimately, as there is nothing to prevent contact on 
the unfeneed farm boundaries. The matter rests largely with farmers 
themselves, who can in most cases at least prevent stray cattle (par¬ 
ticularly native cattle) mixing wdth their stock and crossing their bound¬ 
ary lines. Sufficient care is not exercised in this respect in many in¬ 
stances, and a disease such as East Coast Fever, which spreads by means 
of contaminated veld, could be largely (Mintrolled if this was rigidly 
carried out. 

Schleresiomo Equina (Sironglylus armaius and Teiricanlhus). —Several 
cases have occurred this month amongst horses and mules. Posf-morUm 
examinations have been made demonstrating their presence in the large 
intestine. In all cases marked enteritis was present, and in one instance 
perforation and peritonitis as a sequel. 1 am of opinion' that the 
majority of eases in w^hich horses are supposed to have been killed by 
hots are due to this worm, wdiich is so small as to easily escape notice if 
not carefully looked for. _ 

STANGEB.—D.V.S. DONALDSON. 

Total number of deaths from East Coast Fever reported during 
^January, 667. 

Number of cattle railed during month, 1,03"^ (without counting 
Militia cattle from Bond^s Drift). 

East Coast Fever has spread very rapidly during January, and, with 
the exception of one or two farms, is all over the district, and in many 
cases w^hole herds have died off. The majority of owners of cattle re¬ 
maining are very anxious to sell. 


MAEITZBUEG.—D.V.S. HAEBER. 

Sheep Scab .—Two flocks are under license, and the licenses of two 
flocks have been raised. 
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Mange in Goats. —One flock under license and one has been raised. 

Jnthra.r. —This disease occurred among some natives’ cattle at 
Albert. live have died; also two natives from eating the flesh. 

Glanders. —Fifteen horses were tested with Malloin with negative 
results. 

Twenty horses have been examined for soundness. Four racehorsea 
were iiisjux ted previous to their transit to the Transvaal. Four dogs 
weri‘ iiisj)e( ted also for Transvaal. 

Biliary Fever. —Two cases have come under my notice, both of which 
recovered. 

Horsesickness. —A few cases have occurred, and the indications point 
to a bad season. A number of mules have been subjected to the immiinis- 
iug ]>rocess for this di.sease. 

DUNDEE.—D.V.S. BEUCE. 

Fast (‘oast Fever. —An outbreak occurred on the farm ‘^Stockholm/’ 
adjeiiiing (he iufecied area ‘^Ernscliffc/' the .source of infection being 
(ra(ed. A s])eciul report on this outbreak has already been sent you. 
Tluf Icnciug-in of tin* infe(*ted areas in the Dundee and irm.singa 
Divisions is beijig proceeded with. The Dundee town lands are now 
completely fenced. Several prosecutions have taken place for breaking 
of the Iicgiilations and (Hmvictions obtained, and there are several 
pending. 

Lanysid'ness. —Fi\e deaths. '^^Fhree herds are under license in the 
Nqutu District and throe in the Dundee-Umsinga district, also one in the 
Nkandhla district. 

Epizootic l ymphangitis. —One hr.rso destroyed on the farm *^Bannoek- 
burn.'’ 

11 orsesichiess. —Thirteen deaths. 

Anthrax. —One death. 

Quarter-evil. —Seventeen deaths. 

Other Causes. —Thirty-tu'o deaths. 

Seal and Mange. —Several flocks are under lieensesj. more especially 
ill the Nqutu district. 

POET SHEPSTONE.—D.V.S. TYLEE. 

East Coast Fever. —There is nothing fresh to report regarding this 
disease, and the position remains very satisfactory so far. Tlie infected 
area is completely fenced in, and I think we may count the extension of 
the disease from this centre as practically impossible. It is very gratify¬ 
ing that such should be the case, and the good results which have attended 
our eiTorts in dealing with tin's outbreak are chiefly due to the hearty co¬ 
operation of tlie residents of the district. If farmers all over the Colony 
took the same intelligent interest in this disease, and were prepared to 
acquiesce in the regulations for its suppression with the same good will 
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vEnd thoroughness as has teen shown ty the people of Alexandra County^ 
JEast Coast Fever would soon become a thing of the past. 

Hor$esickness» —This has been the worst month so far for Horse- 
sickness, and there is every indication that this year will be a particularly 
had one. _ 

NEWCASTLE.—D.V.S. McNEIL. 

Scab affecting Sheep. —No Scab now exists in either the TJtrecht or 
Newcastle districts. 

Mange affecting Goats. —Two licenses were raised during the month, 
leaving nineteen continued eases. 

LungsicJcness. —The outbreak reported carlv in December has con¬ 
fined itself to the single animal affected in the first instance. 

As my term as Acting District Veterinary Surgeon for the New- 
^castle and Tltreeht districts l^as now teriuinated, I beg to offtT inv sint'crcst 
thanks for the great assistance 1 have had from the Newcasth* and 
Utrecht East Coast Fever Committees and for the faithful and pains¬ 
taking manner in which they carried out their duties during my terra of 
ollice there. _ 

MODI IMA^EK.—D.V.S. VEENEY. 

East Coast Fever. —During the month a very serious outbreak of this 
•disease occurred on the farm ^^Sutherland.^^ The diseased cattle belong 
to Messrs. Cameron AsStcvens: eight animals have died. There is no 
doubt, I think, that the disease has existed on this farm for some (‘on- 
sidcrable time. I am unable to positively trace the origin of infection, 
but 1 think it is highly probable transport oxen from Stanger are re- 
aponsible for this new focus of disease. I feel certain the outbreak of 
September amongst Mr. C. H. Bottcher^s cattle has nothing to do with 
this outbreak. No clean pasture available, there is nothing left but to 
leave these animals to their fate. Unfortunately, the farm ^^Suther¬ 
land” is unfenced on the side adjoining the Crown lands, with the result 
rthat there are about 350 kafir cattle that have been grazing on or near 
the same veld. All the veld there is any reason to suppose is infected 
is being fenced in, and the cattle are all Wnded W2 on the left cheek. 

In addition to this area we are also completing a ring of fencing 
farther away, so that should the disease have been carried farther away 
than we know of then we still hope to confine it within this fence. Ail 
cattle, approximately 3,000, are being branded with distinctive brands 
within this outer zone of fencing. It is a fortunate fact that this new 
outbreak has occurred within the original sub-infected area, otherwise 
ihere is every probability the disease would have been widely dissemin¬ 
ated, for not knowing until recently there was infection amongst these 
cattle passes would have been given in the usual way, with the result that 
in all probability transport oxen would have broken down sick on the 
so left the disease all along the high roads. It is cases of 
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this sort that indicate the wisdom of the restriction of the movement of 
cattle from one farm to another, and it is this ideal that cattle-owners 
ahould for a time aim at bringing about. If the movement of cattle can 
be put a stop to then there is every reason to suppose that East Coast 
Fever will soon be eradicated. 

It is to be regretted that the price of mules is not within the reach 
of the purse of all farmers to-day. All farmers in Weenen County east 
of the line should now be careful to get a complete record of the kafir 
cattle on their farms, and I think the time has arrived when the^e cattle 
should l)ear some distinctive brand so that when the farmer is riding 
round his stock he would know’ at a glance that he has to deal with a 
strange beast. This marking of Kafir cattle on Europeans’ farms wvnild 
play a very important role in stopping secret movements of cattle from 
one farm to another, and unless we can guarantee to put a stop to the 
hiding of secret movements of cattle w'e cannot hope io ‘control tin? 
spread of East Coast Fever. Several farmers whom I have spoken to on 
this matter have recognised the soundness of the suggestion and have 
put it into )>ractice. The kafir in most cases has no objection to bis 
masier branding his animals with a distinctive mark, but I do not think 
it wise for the owner to use his owm brand on the kafir cattle. All move¬ 
ment in the Magisterial Division of Weenen south of the Bushmnirs 
Fiver has been prohibited. This, of course, w’ill cause an enormous 
amount of inconvenience, which has to be faced. We are relieving the 
sitnatiou in the Middlerest district by supplying some mule transport. 
Farmers in these areas should make an effort to sell their fat stock and 
buy mules, as individual effort is always much more satisfactory than 
(tovernment help. 

Lungsichiess ,—Two oxen, the property of Mr. J. Bird, Mooi Biver, 
have died, and both post-mortem examinations revealed every indication 
of Lungsickness being the cause of death. These oxen had been doing 
Militia work. As Mr. Bird's cattle had mixed with all the cattle on the 
Western Commonage, all these cattle had to he put under license, which, 
of course, has caused a considerable amount of inconvenience. Since 
issuing the license one ox developed sickness and showed every clinical 
symptom of Lungsickness. This ox is recovering. The origin of this 
outbreak is not clear, but it is significant that loot stock at Dundee and 
transport cattle at Krantzkop have developed Lungsickness. 

Glanders .—Stock Inspector Koe reported to me that ho had put 
two kafir horses under quarantine, the property of native Mgadatana, on 
Moord Spruit, as they showed every symptom of Glanders. I visited 
these horses and found them both suffering from chronic Glanders, one 
of them in a d3ring condition. Both of these horses were destroyed. 
There are thirteen kafir horses on Moord Spruit, and these animals 
I am testing .with Mallein. There is no doubt whatever that one of these 
horses had suffered from Glanders for at least two years, and it is for- 
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tunate that these horses had not been in the habit of being stabled with 
other horses. An outdoor existence with plenty of space is no doubt 
inimical to the attack of Glanders bacillus. The origin of the outbreak 
is not clear, but one of the horses originally came from the Military. 
The Magistrate at Estcourt has kindly called up the natives on Moord 
Spruit and explained to them the disease and the law regarding the 
Malleiii test. I have also asked the Magistrate to request all natives to 
report any horses that they observe has a discharge from the nose. 

Redwafer .—There has been a considerable quantity of Redwater in 
cattle. I anticipate much more before the winter. 


DFREAN.—D.V.S. AMOS. 
The importations by sea have been as follows:— 


Sheep :. 2GS 

Dogs. 40 

Horses. 18 

Mules . 2 


Total. 328 


Two hundred and sixty-two sheep came from Australia, and the re¬ 
mainder from England. Ail the horses came from England, and were 
chiefly thoroughbred racing stock. Tw^o mules emne from North 
America. Dogs chiefly (?ame in the transports from India, the remainder 
ca;me from England and Cape Colony. 

LungsicknesSy Tuiercnlosis and Glanders. —Nil. 

ITorsesichness has fluctuated, some weeks many deaths being reporied, 
in other weeks no deaths have occurred. Twenty-two cases, chiefly of 
the Pulmonary and Blue Tongue variety, have been reported, but doubt¬ 
less many other cases have occurred but have not been reported. 

Fast Coast Fever .—This disease has been held in check, but many 
fresh outbreaks have occurred wdthin the infected areas. This is not to 
be wondered at when you know the number of cattle that is contained 
within tliat area. Thirteen fresh outbreaks have occurred, thirty-three 
deaths from the actual disease took place; thirty-six animals w’^ere re¬ 
moved for slaughter, and two animals were destroyed for straying. This 
work has entailed a great amount of supervision, but our eflForts are 
rewarded as long as we confine the disease to the restricted area. 

Epizootic Lym ph a ngitis. —^Nil. 

During the month I have carried out immunisation against Herse- 
siefcness on 350 mules at the Compound. I have specially reported upon 
this work to you. and, as you know, it has entailed a great amount of hard 
work and has kept me very fully occupied. The majority of the mules 
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are now through their immunisation for Horsesickness, and about 100 
of them have been inoculated with "Biliary Fever virus/^ 

This work has meant the employment of extra European and native 
labour. 

During the month I purchased donkeys for the Department, and 
these are being issued as required by people in the northern districts. 


Ornameniat Saatta. 


"The use of ornamental seeds in the manufacture of household articles 
and for personal adornment is common in many countries/’ says the 
Kew Bulletin, "but in few perhaps has the application of natural forest 
seeds b<HM)i‘ne an industry bo definite as appears to be the case in 
Mazagon, Bombay.” 

This industry wiis described in an article in the Times of India for 
July 13tli, 1900, the following brief summary of w'hich may be of interest: 

The Indian jungles are remarkalde for the number of hard, bright 
seeds of many c(»lours which are found upon their trees and climbing 
plants. The beauty of many of these seeds and their durability must 
have suggested their us * as ornaments, but the difficulty of piercing them 
regularly and cheaply seems to have stood in the way until the Editor 
of the Indian Texfih Journal look the matter in hand. ^ 

The drilling of the seeds was the first problem to be solved, and as 
they varied greatly in shape, appliances had to be devised that would 
hold them and at the same time guide the drill so that it might pierce 
them in tlie desired manner. The seeds were finally held in an instru¬ 
ment resembling a nut cracker wuth conical recesses on the inner sides 
which held the seeds, and a hole passing through the apex of the cone 
which guided the drill. These "clamps” were made of hard Indian wood, 
while the steel of knitting needles and old bicycle spokes was found to be 
of excellent quality for drills. 

The typical machine now consists of small horizontal drill-heads ar¬ 
ranged along a narrow table which accommodates six drillers. The clamp 
holding the seeds rests upon a small adjustable bracket, which supports 
it at the level of the drill point; and power is applied by a coolie who 
turns a woden wheel at the end of the table. A cord from this wheel 
makes a single turn around the small pulley of each drill and returns 
abov^ them to the wheel. One labourer thus serves six drills without any 
complication of mechanism. 

The seed and bead industry is interesting for several reasons. It is 
based on the use cf materials which were previously withouf value, and 
these materials are worked up with the aid of new tools and appliances 
designed expressly for them under very strict limitations as to cost and 
complication. It should take a prominent place among the small iu- 
dnstriee of India. 

Among the charming devices produced from these ornamental seeds 
lire necklaces, napkin-rings, hat-pins, buttons, bracelets, seed-partieresj 

iKjreens, which find ^ ready sale at remunerative prices. 
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MmtBorologloml Rmiururnm 

Mtieorologictd Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of January^ i’ 907 ‘ 


STATIONS. 

TKMPBRATUltE (In Pahh. Dkos.). 

RAINFALL (iN INCHES). 

Means for Month. 

Maxi. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

Sfo. of 
Days. 

Heav'st rain¬ 
fall in 1 day. 

Total for 

Year from 
July iHt, 
1906. 

Total for 

sameper’d 
from July 
1st. 1906 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Fall. 

Day. 

Observatory 

8i*8 

68*4 

90*7 

63*2 

8*02 

22 

*78 

llth 

24*-'9 

20*49 

Stanger 

88*9 

67*4 

107 

63 

4*90 

22 

1*02 

I7th 

26*98 

22*39 

Teraiam 

92*6 

69*2 

106 

62 

5*99 

14 

3*.>6 

0th 

22*82 

17*91 

Greytown 

90*8 

60*6 

100 

46 

6*84 

18 

1*66 

9th 

20*45 

17*89 

Newcastle 

86*0 

62*8 

96 

64 

7*70 

15 

2*05 

16th 

81*44 

1878 

Mid-mo?o 

80*4 

61*3 

96 

56 

8*16 

20 

•50 

7th 

2379 

18*63 

Bstcourt 

85*9 

69*1 

100 

52 

6*05 

13 

1*40 

24th 

16*91 

15*82 

Impendble 

78*4 

63*8 

84 

47 

8*45 

20 

8.89 

9th 

24*60 


OamperdowQ .. 

81*0 

69*6 

93 

50 

4*27 

10 

•94 

6th 

•22*73 

li*89 

Portsbepstone.. 

82*3 

61*6 

93 

62 

2*71 

12 

•64 

13th 

28*38 

26*87 

Omsinto. 

92*2 

65*3 

99 

53 

1*93 

12 

•47 

1st 

26*80 

22* 2 

Eiohmond 

80*1 

69*2 

03 

40 

6*60 

20 

1*61 

6th 

26*24 

22*48 

Maritsburg 

82*6 

61*2 

98 

56 

6*60 

20 

■92 

9th, 

6*72 

16*69 

Qowick 

80*0 

68*6 

94 

54 

5*24 

19 

1*09 

9th 

24*13 

15*62 

Dundee 

82*0 

62*9 

98 

56 

4*06 

17 

*82 

30th 

■a)*86 

14*48 

Weenen Gaol .. 

90*9 

61*4 

106 

67 

714 

18 

2*86 

26th 

18*61 

16*30 

New Hanover .. 

8i*5 

60*4 

97 

52 

8*80 

17 

1*30 

17th 

80*83 

18*41 

Charlestown 

76*2 

64*9 

84 

48 

11*88 

16 

275 

31th 

1 35*45 


Nongoma 

79*7 

53*1 i 

90 

40 

9*88 

12 

3*20 

9th 

; 32*02 

Uy-m 

N^Kandhli 

86*J 

64*7 1 

96 

60 

272 

13 

•41 j 

28th 

1 23*53 

16*87 

Viybeid 

‘4*6 

58*6 

91 

53 

6*18 

14 

1*34 

2»th 

26*81 


•Uiulolasi 

86*2 

63*2 

90 

35 

9*40 

13 

2*10 

10th 


20*97 

Htabisa 

82*1 

62*2 

95 

59 

8*66 

9 

2*60 

18th 

82*09 

I9*jl 

ITbombo 

81*8 

02*7 

i<3 

66 

7*76 

12 

2*66 

9th 

36*66 


Point 





3*96 

13 

•68 

28th 

26*58 

20*48 

NqutJ 

80**2 

68*9 


52 

u*09 

13 

‘66 

9th 


13*53 

Irigwavuma 

83*8 

63*0 

! 95 

66 

8*96 

12 

2*.-6 

iHt 

.. 


Mahlabatini 

82*8 

697 

96 

60 

7*26 

18 

1*94 

28th 

i 24*62 

16**46 

Amatilculu 

88*9 

67*1 

106 

62 

3*46 

16 

•48 

10th 

19*37 

,. 

Bmpanu;eni 

•• 


•• 


4*06 

9 

1*49 

llth 

23*77 

21*4 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of January /907. 


STATIONS. 



Maximum 

for 

Month 

Minimum 

ft>r 

Month. 

98 

52 

100 

55 

91 

62 

a 


90 

62 

m 

St 

5h 

is 

96 

a ■ 


HAINVALL (IninobM). 


ToUi for 
Month, 


Mo. of 
ilaji'*. 


iHoavietitltoln* 
|lhll in o nt toy . 

Fall. I Pny. i 




Central Bxperlment Farm, fIiU(Mangr.) 
BlEimTrtiimnt Fanu, Weeiteii (Mf 


, Weeiteii (Managar). 


riment Farm 
guam Bioad, 
jbmnt (Wm, 'Adami) 

__ 

«Town Bush Talley 
(A. N Montgomery) 

O^ara 

, »* 

Hawlmworth)*’ .. 
iu»ya<E. W. Bauricsworth) 
s<Clmrles Scott) 

©W 



4*20 

14 

1*60 

28th 

22*74 

S‘64 

12 

3*42 

2Sth 

20*68 

>•92 

1ft 

*82 

let 

24*69 

8*26 

25 

1*84 

lEnirl 

80*86 

4* 

.20 

•80 

9th 

19*98 

7*76 

21 

2*59 

88tn 

22*99 

6*84 

17 

111 

14th 

82*79 

KSIifli 

20 

*9 

7th 

28*70 

6*18 

Ift 

2*24 

6th 

24*45 

5*84 

16 

2*20 

19th 

29*44 

5*18 

,, 

.. 

^ • 

81*26 

272 


., 

.. 

81*60 

1*21 

... 

.. 

,, 

24*88 

ttm 

,, 


.. 

aft *88 

8‘U 

17 

•70 

loth 

29*98 

2*89 

T4 

*81 

15th 

29*21 

10*08 

20 

V5S 

Hh 

41*14 

iik 

ii 

177 

lOlh 

Ift^ 

6*41 

16 

1*60 

7th 

22*68 


18*14 
8*02 
86*88 
81*87 
14*19 
17*68 
§1*61 
18*68 
18*98 
19*92 
1776 
15*94 
10*91 
19*04 
2 *94 

80*n 

24*88 

28* 
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Gomt and Labour Raturn, 


Eeturn of Ooal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of January, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 

■ 

Labour Employed. 

Above Ground. Below Ground. 

1 

E. j N. j I. i E. j N. j I. 

Un 

E. 

productive 

Work.* 

N. j I, 

Output. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

28 

38 

: 321 

18 

263 

: 208 

4 

9 

_ 

22. 63 

10 

SlandslaMte .. 

18 

15 

: 230 

17 

210 

456 

12 

30 

38 

15,439 

13 

Durban Navigation 

21 

120 

66 

11 

31) 

47 

1 

20 

— 

12,366 

0 

Qlencoe, Natal 

14 

116 

i 86 

12 

494 

; 7 

— 

— 

— 

11,147 

9 

Natal Cambrian 

16 

34 

i 125 

11 

350 

1 63 



— 

9,606 

0 

South African .. 

7 

8 

1 107 

10 

210 

1 73 

6 

24 

45 

9,350 

9 

St. George’s 

16 

76 

158 

10 

lh8 

! 113 

1 

6 

— 

8,067 

0 

Dundee Coal Co. 

8 

11 

t 156 

9 

43 

; 847 

10 

— 

K 9 

7,603 

5 

Newcastle 

8 

39 

i 25 

7 

621 

1 3 

3 

6 

— 

6,605 

16 

Weet Lennnxtdh 

5 

2 

: 63 

2 

82 

i 107 

— 

.... 


3,142 

10 

Natal Steam Coal .. ; 

2 

36 

4 

2 

120 

3 


6 

— 

2.7 3 

8 

Ramsay .. 1 

2 

6 

62 

3 

56 

lOi 

3 1 

5 

8 

2,077 

5 

Centralt 

— 

— 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1,617 

10 

Talaua (NaUil) .. , 


9 

25 

2 

30 

50 

3 

3 

5 

1,005 

U 

Zululand ' ’ 

1 

26 

— 

1 

39 

— 

4 

20 

— 

554 


Woodlanas 

1 

5 

4 

1 i 

i 6 

3 




5U 


Totals .. .. j 

149 

689 

1,421 

lie 

3,492 

1 . 

! 1,585 

47 

138 

195 

112,509 

1 

Corresponding month,’00 | 

146 

599 

1 982 

i 

1 

113 i 

1 

! 2.091 

1,824 

30 

156 

155 

09,358 

3 


* Cost charged to Capital Account, 
t Labour Return not received. 

Maritzburg, CHAB. J. GRAY, 

7th Obruary, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 
of January, 1907:— 

Tons. Cwt, 


Coal Bunkered ... 
Exported to 
Cape Colony 
Beira 
Mauritius 
London 

Bwakopmund ... 


49,862 7 

13,112 15 
107 19 
48 0 

1 4 

50 0 


Total 


63,182 5 


Custom House, Port Natal, 
1st February, 1907. 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs. 


A new kind of papaw has been introduced in Bt. Kitt’s. It is called the Guinea 
papaw. The fruit is much superior to the common papaw or to the long cucnmber- 
like fruit known as the Barbados papaw. The pistillate flowers are white* The 
fruit is shorter ^an the common papaw, precisely melon shaped, with the flve ridges 
more distiuetiV marked, and of a deeper green when unripe. The ripe fruit is often 
large aho has a thicker, juicier, sweeter pulp than the other papaws, with a 
superior flavour* Remembering the potent digestive qualities of papain, this new 
papaw is worthy of a place in every West Indian orchard.— Ntm^^ 






ifakU Affrieuik^ Joumti. 

ttmiltrm of Pmrmm mi W omooo i undfoi* Uoooom for 
Lumtfofoknooo am# Soobm 


Stock Inspbctqr. 

DtST&icr. 

Dissasb. 

A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

J. R. Cooper 

Nkandhla Sc Nqutu 

»» 

»* 

>» 

Lungsiokness 

Scab 

♦» 

•» 



Ltingsicknes^i 

S. A. Brown 

Underberg 

8<Jib 

( 


}• 

>» 

H. Van Booyen 

Vryheid .. ^ 


A. B. Koe 

Portion of Kstoourt 


A. J. Maiehall 

Dundee . . ., 

1 II 

^ »• 

E. Varty 

Western Um.voti ., 

>1 

Lung si ckness 

J. J.Hodimn 

Ptn of Lion’s River 

II 

H. W. Stratford ,. 
R. Mayne 

Newcastle 

Krantzkop 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

Lungsickness 

ft 

G.Baiileil 

Vryheid 

t9 

Scab 

R. 

Fanterii Umvotl .. 

#1 

»* 

It 

it 

♦* 

'M* 'J '(Ik#. 

Portion of IBstJourt 

Ifew Hanover 

Ixepo 

»» 

»» 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

*» 


UenRen .. 

A. MacPheroon 
M. Modweni 

B. Butelezi 

B. Ndhlovu 
M. Ndhlovu 

C. Sefcosana 

K. Gobozo 
M. Gobone 
S. Zungu 

>. CX Molife 

D. Ndhlovu 
M. Setole 
M. Mgiine . 

S. Zungu .. 

H. Molife .. 

1>. Ndhl .vu 
M. Setole. 

M. Mgune . 

L. Makobu 

N. M .teiijeni 
J. A. Stone 

T. de C. Arbuckle 
B. Phipson 

M. Fraser 
B. C. Gold 

J. K Itoveton 
J. van Wbye , 

F. A. Hathoru 

JOURM 

Mjebe .. 
Macrhaba .. 
Mgeslo 4k Oo. 

J. W. Moor 

A. W. ,1. H iUing 

K. J. du Boi» 

J. W, de Bruyn 
(J. M. Vermaak 
h. W. Moyer 
A. L. Jatieen 

.1. O. Nel 
A, c. Vermaak 
IV C. Vermaak 
H. Vermaak 
Govt. Loot Stouk 
T. J. Nel 
W. J- Blatter 
A. K. Murray 
Mrs Vear., 

U . Kumalo 
W. W. Mare 
P. R. Nell 
Maqamgaufie 
Uquptt 


S. Johnson & Co. 
J. Rf Steenkamp 

O. Combrlnk 

P. c;oetzee 
F. K. Botha 

J. J. Bro kboret 
Hateui 

«r. vah Booyaa 
S* 0. van i'Ooyen 
W, Oadle 
0. van Rboyen 
H. A. Net.. 
O^Bcme .. 
JpBlrd .. 
Bwaiinan .. 
HidutiiAna 


I Roodeport 
j Avonford 
I Dalalu 


Maiogato 

L(»wer Blood River 
helala 
. Tele^ 

Delala 
Blood River 
Delala 
Telezi 

Deiala 

. BltHHl River 
. Middle Grift 
Nquebetii 

Kerridge 

. 8trathcampl>ell 
. Wintorhoek 
Woo end 
Oreeiiend 
. Silbum 
• SauKuana 
Witpoori 
Fre^ewacht 
Rooim>ort 
Uarciscamp 
. Moorteigh 
. Koplagie 
. Giba 
B4»oifontein 
Paddo<^'k 
Langverwacht 
Strathearn 
Karnsclilfe 
' Sigtuna 
Harriotdale 
Paddinsk 
Goodekeus 
Ml Bnietitiita 
HtJm Lacy 
Shawlands 
Broukdale 
MoMeondale 
Domnhoek 
Broeder'v oek 
IiooUi Hotk 
Myoniezwe's Locat‘n 

Inadie Htore 
Bloemhtd 
Goedehoop 
Euetplaats 
Mountain View 
Vlak Vlak VlakU 
0 ivelontein 
Overvleit 
Small Hoek 
Fairfield 
BoeohiOhtetii 
Glen Boig 
Roalin 

Mool rtiver Tn Lds. 
Location - 

Batman^s iiuiiii 
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MANGE IN HOBSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 

Name, 

District. 

* Name. 

1 District. 

W. E. Oates .. 

H, l urner 

A. M. Campbell 

Mboyea 

BergviUe 

Lidgetton 

BergviUe. 

Nseleni 

A. G. Stafford.. .. 

C. Harding .. 

E. Tbompaon.. 

Underberg. 

Harding 

Weenen 

New Leeds 


mtarkot Raporism 


{^Rtsponsihility for the accuracy of the Statements and Opinions of the following Re^rts 
rests with the respective Contributors,) 

MABITZBURG*—Messrs. W. H. Walker & Oo. write: From all parts of the 
Colony comes the same information, vis., that it is years since Natal has been visited 
with such storms and heavy downfalls of rain. Unfortunately in some districts 
severe hail storms have destroyed fruit, and iujured growing^ crops. Of cour^, it is 
too early to predict what the crops will be like, or the quantity reaped* but if there 
is no more hail, and we have a fair amount of sunshine, a record crop of mealies may 
be expected. Prices are about the same, in most lines, as last quoted. 

Mealies, are about the same as last o noted, vis., from 6s. 4d. to Gs. lOd, 
per lOOlbs There seems an induction of prices being easier in the near future. 

Forage, —Market well supplied with baled forace, realising from 5a. lOd. to 6s. 6d 
per lOOlbs, for good samples; inferior, about 28.10a. to 3s. per lOOlbs. 

^ajp.—*Notwithstanding the rain, the market has been fairly supplied with hay 
selling at from Is. to 28. per bale of about 601bs. 

Kafir Com, — The price depending in a great measure on quality. Market well 
Buppli^, and orioes have fluctuated between 3s. lid. to 7s. 2d. per lOOibs. 

Good samples have realised from 12s. 3d. to 14s« per lOOlbs.; others from 
7 b. to lOs. per lOOlbs. 

Pens.-—Good seed selling from 13 b. to lbs. per lOOlbs.; inferior, from 7s. 3d. to 
7 b. 9d. per lOOlbs. 

Barley, — \ few samples have realised about 12s. per lOOlbs. 

Potatoes.^Market well supplied with good table varieties, realising 6s. 3d. to 6s. 
6d. per lOOlbs ; some samples, however, were as low as 28. per lOOlbs. 

Onions, —Bound dry onions selling at 48. 3d. to 7s. 3d. per llX)lb8.; inferior from 
28. to 3s. 6d. per lOOlbs. 

Sunflower Seeds, —From Ss, 6d. per 100 lbs. 

Pumpkins, - Large pumpkins realised from 33. 6d. to Gs. 3d. per docen ; small, 
from 9d. to la, 6d. per dosen. 

^ .^Z^gy^.—Fair quantity forward at prices varying between Is. 5d. and 2s. 9d. per 
dozen. 

Good supply of freak butter from la. to la 6d. per lb. *, inferior quality 
from 9d« to lid. per in.; salt butter from 8d« to Is, per lb. 

Fowls, from Is. to 2s. 6d each ; ducks, from 48. to Gs, 9d. per pair ; 
geese, Os. 9d. *, turkeys, 6 b. 6d. each. ^ 

market abundantly supplied with the following. Fresh beef, 4d. to 
6^d. per lb.: a quantity of inferior beef sola at Id. per ib.; mutton from 7d. to 84d. 
per lb.; pork, from 4d« to 7ld. lb.; pigeons, from 9d. to Is. per pair; bacon 5d. to 
74d. per lb.; rabbits, Ud. to Is. 4d. each ; hares, Is. 9d. each ; tripe, trotters, suet, etc. 

Vegetables, morning sound, beautiful vegetables are offered in such 
abundance that it takes the salesmon hours to dispose of them ; vis.Beans, beetroot, 
bringals, cabb gea, carrots, chUlies, cucumbers, eschalots, herbs, lettuce, marrows, 
peas, radish^ rEubarb, tomatoes, etc,, etc. 

Tbs nsost luscious varieties, calculated to tempt the most fastidious epicure 
sold every day} odhsisting of apples, bananas, grapes, grenadillas, lemons, plums, 
pear^ peaches, and pineapples. 

Ftfemood, ^Mmrkst,abundantly supplied, and prices have ruled between 5d, and 
did. lor poles, and about 7H per lOOlbs. for cut wood. 
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DUEB AN.—Avocado peara^ 1b to 28 6d per dozen; apples (Colonial), Is to 
per case ; bananas, 3d to 9d per bunch ; bananas, ,3d to Is per 100; butter (fresh), 9d 
to Is 3d per lb; cabbages, 6d to Is 3d per dozen ; ducks, Is lOd to 3s 6d each; em 
(fresh), Is 6d to 3s per dozen ; fowls, Is’to 2s lid each ; granadillas, 9d to Is per 100; 
papaws, 6d to Is per dozen; pineapples, 6d to la 6d per dozen; potatoes (round), 
48 to Ss per muid; plums (red), 2s to 58 per case; rhubarb, Is 6d to 2s 6d per case; 
tomatoes, Is to 3s 6a per otkSQ,—‘Mercury, 


JOHANNESBUBGl*—Messrs. Abinger, Keeling & Co., P.O. Box, 664, on the 
15tb inst. reported 

Mealies, —Very few have come forward during the week, and those few chiefly to 
the morning market where good prices have not been realised. Yellows have been 
much firmer, averaging 12s. 9d. on the market until to-day, when a fall took place to 
Us. 9d. The uncertainty in prices has been chiefly due to quantities of mixed 
mealies fyom Basutoland being thrown on the marlcet, which has kept buyers 
off in anticipation of lower prices ; in view of the shortness of supplies available, 
however, the market should soon right itself. 

Kafir Com, —Remains unchanged, except that some parcels of old stock have been 
sold Hs low as lOs., which has slightly weakened sound grain. 

Potatoes, —Prices continue to improve, 28. 6d. to 128. 

Forage, —Good clean description in good demand, 5s. to 7s. 6d. 

Lucernct 58. to fis. fld. 

Live Stock. —Slaughter oxen, heavy, £11 lOs. to £13 l()s.; medium, £8 10s. to £10; 
trek, £7 to £8 10s.; sheep, heavy Capes, 228. fid. to 248. fid.; Merinos, 228. to 248. fid.; 
lambs, 14s. to 17s.; pigs, 3d. Bid. to 4H*t 1^^^* 

Market still considerably overstocked with both sheep and cattle, although 
prices have improved slightly this week they are not likely to go any higher for 
sometime. Pigs in good demand. 


Pouuet Hotloarnm 


The following cattle in the undermentioned Pounds will be sold on the 20th 
March next, unless previously released 

Good Luck—Dark brown gelding, piece out of left ear, no brands, age about 
5 years. 

New Hanover—On the farm Cammel.Hoek, black ox, white belly, tip off both 
ears. 

Regina Farm—Gelding, light roan, aged, about 15 hands high, no brands. Black 
ewe goat. 

Weenen—Three black ewe goats, long hair, two half moon nicks under right ear. 
Black and white ewe goat, swallow tail left ear. Black and white ewo goat, tip off 
left ear. 

Good Hope—Fleabitten bay mare, chestnut foal at foot, branded C on off hind 
quarter, about 14.2 hands high. Fleabitten chestnut mare, branded C on off hind 
quarter, about 14 2 hands high. 

Melmoth—Red and white ox, age about 8 years, no brands, ear marked in both 
ears. This animal has been running in Sitekue liocation during the last two months. 

Gri^own—Brown gelding, bla^ points, no brands or ear marks visible, small 
star on forehead, aud white mark on nose, about 14,3 hands high, and about 6 years 
old. 

Bulwer—On the farm Highlands, Underberg, Black yearliqg heifer, no marks or 
brands. 

Nqutu—Three kaflr sheep, mixed colours, no brands. 

Nfaitdhla—Kafir she goat, white, left ear slit. 

To be sold on 13th March next 

Charlestown—Sheep, ram, no brands. Probable value, £t. Impounded by G. 
W. Thomas. 

To be sold 3rd April next :— 

Kooi River-«Oa the farm Neikerksfoutein, Red ox, 2 years old, nick in top side 
left eatf white patch on forehead, spot on light flank, no brands. 
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HIMEVILLE, Thursday, 16th May.—President: H. C. Gold. Hon. Secretary : 
Tho& E. Marriott, Brookediue, Polela. 

BULWER, Wednesday, 22nd May.—A.!! entries close 10th May. President: 
J. Isbister. Secretary : D. McK. Malcolm, Bulwer. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. l»th, 14th and 15th June.—All entries 
close 1st June. President: Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretaries : Messrs. DufE, Eadie & 
Co,, 12, Timber Street, Maritzburg. 

ESTCOURT, Wednesday, 10th June.—All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. F. Henderson. Secretary : E. Cautherley, Southdowns, Estcourt. 

HARDING, Thursday, 20th June.—All entries close 6th June. President: A. 
G. Prentice, J.P. Secretary : Thos. Tribe, Harding. 

DUNDEE, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th Jane. President : 
F. Turton. Secretary : J. McKensie, Dundee. 

HOWIOK, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th June. President: 
Graham Hutchinson. Hon. Secretary : Arthur F. Dick, Howick. 

NEWCASTLE, Friday, 28th June.—All entries close 18th June. President: F. 
A. R. Johnston^ M.L.A. Secretary ; Wm. Beardall, Newcastle. 

LADYSMITH, Friday, 5th July.—All entries close 30th June. President: 
Herman Illing. Secretary : E. Scott, Box 90, Ijadysmith. 

IJiViZiNTO, Thursday, 11th July.—All entries close 9th July. President: W, 
Thomson. Secretary : George Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, 18tb, 19th and 20th July.—President: W, R. Poynton. Secretary : 
Frank J. Volak, New (rennany. 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 25th July.—All entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. McCrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

GRBYTOWN (Date not fixed).—President: Major T. Menne. Secretary: 
W. H. Gibbs, Greytown, 

MID iLLOVO (Date not fixed).—President: B. B. Evans. Secretary: C. B. 
Lowe, Mid Illovo. 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of E. 0. F.).—President: B. H. 
Oeliermann. JHecretary : W. D. Stewart, New Hanover. 

NOODSBERG ROAD (Date not 6xed)—President : Fritz. Beiche, J.P. 
Secretary ; Paul Vietzeu, P.O. Singletree. 

ST ANGER (Date not fixed),—President. F. Addison. Secretary: fl. C. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARITZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.- 
Presideut: T. R. Sim, F.L.B. Hon. Secretary : S. Colman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Writing on the subject of cattle droving in Australia, a contributor to the 
Queenslander says :—^After you have been a couple of days or more on a dry stage of 
your journey with cattle and eventually reach water and the beasts get a drink, you 
discover their condition ; the strong and healthy draw offi to graze, and the sick, lame, 
and weary lie down. Then the drovers ride through the cattle, and taking a gooa 
look at them make mental calculation as to the chances of the sick and lame reaching 
the end of the next stage. If an animal knocks up on the way, the only thing to do 
is to shoot it where it lies and take its brand out out the piece of hide that bears 
thd brand), leaving the carcase for the wild dogs, hawks, and crows. The drovers are 
paid so much per head for the cattle they convey, and the payment for beasts it has 
oeeu necessary to destroy on the way is made according to thp distance they travelled. 
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ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents: C. Knox^J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheridge, 

B. J. Gray, W, B. Rethman, H. W. F. Rethman, 0. A, Howell, R. E. H. Fann, J.P., 
W. T. J. Go1(L Dr. Case, Revd. 8. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer ; H. C. Hitchins. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: Thomas Fleming, Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Ply. 

CAMFERDOWN AGRICULTUfeAL SOCIETY.—President: John Moon, 

C. O.; Vice-Presidents: A. N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
- Wilson. 

CAMPBRDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATTON.-Presi- 
dent: John Moon. Vice-President; F. N. Meyer. Hon. Sec.: L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H. Ryley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, D. Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smallie, C. W. Whysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T. P. Smith, J. Camnbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. e 7 Caldwell, E. C. Seville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron : J. H. Colen- 
brander. President; J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents; H. Westermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Boebmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt, H, W. Kooni^rasraer, H. W. Nichols, F. Scha3fermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Volek. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCl ATIdN.-President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee ; J. J. 8. Maritz, G. De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz, H« Glutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. W. H. Tandy,; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVILlE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Henry C. Gold, 
Hartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G* Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdalo, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F. W. Fell, Ericksburg, Polela. 

HOWICK FARMERS’ A?^8(iCI VTION.-Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOCIATION.-President: Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
C.Watt. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: W. Amott. Vice- 
Presidents: F. L. I hriM, J.P,, John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Allen, J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald. F. 8. Beningfield, 
8. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Poster, Geo, El. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P» J, R. Greer, Wm, Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, C. F. Harriss, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L. A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. . Hon. Ass. Sec. i 
0. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ABBOCIATION.-President: A. E. L Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lnfafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. B. Francis, Morning view Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union: President and James Foster. Committee: F. Remfry, B. Vans*’, 
C. E. Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Campbell, G. 0. Way, 
James Foster. 


KLIP;, RIVEB AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Herman Illing; 
Vioe-Presiden<s: J T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W, Pepwortb. Auditor: J, T. Francis. 
Esq. )• Executive .Committee: A. Brink, D. 

fiester. J. famohar,C.M.^ W. C Hattingb, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley 
W. Fweri A; Leonard. H, Nicholson, J. H. New^op, J, T. Sapdalls, W* H, Rob^ 
0. ThorubiH. 
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LION’S RIVER DI VISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.--President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President; H. Nisbet; Executive Committee ; H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor : 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec*, .and Treasurer : Arthur F, Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.—President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.-Col. F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, (I. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MTD'ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman : L. G. Wini^field-Stratford, J.P, 
Vice-Chairman : B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary : J. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : R. Norris Jones. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOr RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION—President: C.B. Lloyd; Vice- 
President:—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector; Cupt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor ; Cdaude Scott : Hon. Secretary : E. (3autherley. 

MUDEN AORTCUI/rURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents : AVm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C, A. 
Selling. Committee: Otto Rottcher, Karl lAljc, Karl Hotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottchcr, C, 11. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Meml)er). 

NEWCAS'I'LE. —Presiderr ; F. A. R. Johnstone, J.P. A'iee-President: (h Earl, 

J. P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Tngogo ; O. Scliwikkard, C.M.(h, 
Newcastle. Secretary; Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, (I. Langley. W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P, AdeiidorfI, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, 8. VV. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, (1. H. Bishop, H. 11. Muir, M. C. Atiendorlf, W. Napier. P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Botha, (i. Templtjr. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: R. H. 
Oellerinann. Vice-Presidents ; J. C. Watt, J.P., ami J. A. AVesthro(>k. lilfe 
Member : C. A. S. Vonge, M.L.A. Secrewy and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor; J. H.F. Holds. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley. W. 
W, Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, E. K. (hunins. G. R. Comins, (J. (’rookes, 
jun., (L Demont. H. Dinklcmann, J. Duval, W- Fortmann, Dr. (;. II. Herbert, J 
Hillerrnann J. IL F. Holds. H. Jacobson, H. A. Light G. C. Mackenzie. A. F 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J. Muirboad, J.P.. G. Moe, J. Moe, O. Moe, (;. 
Oellornianii. F. Oellermaiin, R. II. Oellermann. J. C. Otto, H. Oellermann, E. 
Peckham, J.P., tl. A. Potteril), S. Peckham, C M Scott, Rev. J. Scott. Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Riby Smith. H. ThTde, F. ThiUe. H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W, H. Westbrook. C. Westbrook. T. Wolhnter. 

NOODSBKRG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: 
Fritz Reiche, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbraner, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann ; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J, Bruyns, 

H, Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H, Gebers. AV, (ievers, J. IJ. Holley, jr , AV. C. Holley, 
0. Hillerrnann, L. Koch, H, KTdiler. F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. AV. Mever, K. A. Meyer, H. Misselhorn. AV. Mivselhorn, 

K, Peters, I, Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reichc, Job. Reiche, AV. Rencken, 
H. Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Thies, AV. Witthdft, P. AVorihmann, A. Wortmann, F. AA^'ortmann, H. AVortmann ; 
Secretarv : Paul A^ietzeii, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President : AV. 
Henwood, J.P., A’'ice-President: B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens ; Secretary 
and Treasurer : C. J. King. Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son. Honorary Treasurer : R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’Crystal. Com¬ 
mittee: J. W. T. Marwick, Evan Harries^ K. A. McKenzie, F. O. Howes, H. M. 
Moyes, W. Oomrie, Thos. Marwick, J. C.Nicholson, J. Flett and E. J. B. Hoiking. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.-President: SirG.M. 
Button, K.C.M.G. Vice-Presidents: His AVorship the Mayor, Me.ssi*s. Jas. King, 

O. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P. I). Simmons. Executive : Sir 
G. M. Button, President; Messrs. Jas. King. O. Hosking, D. C. Dick, (^(d. E. M 
Greene and P. D. Bimmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee : G. J. Macfarlane, AA'. S. 
Crart, W. H. Oobley, H. J, Stirton, W. J. O’Brien. L. Line and Bir K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and (Collectors : Duff, 
Eadie & Co., 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor : G. V. Lambert. 

SLANG RIVER lUTREOHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Chairman, 

P, J. Kemp J Executive Committee ; J, J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Yiljoen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon, Sec, and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 
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UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.--President: Major T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents : Thounis J. Nej, M L. A., W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newinaroh, W. Lilje, O. Rottcher, S C. Van Rooyen., W. New- 
march, E. J. Van Rooyen, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K, Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ASSOCIATION.—President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Oldacre ; Secretary : J. IJ. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-Chairinan: L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbaoh; Members: I. Bierman, M, M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach, 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

VICTORI A COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.: Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., \V, Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H, Stansell; flon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: A. F. Henderson, Esq., 
C.M.G. ; Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe. J.P., H. Blaker, J.P.. E. B. 
Griffin, JP.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schierer; Auditor; S. Wolfl’; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor. 1) W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8. Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E; 
Cautherlev* 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F. 0. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. Aunn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMER^’ ASSOCIATION - President : G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brammage 
Ginginhlovu. 

(^The Editor anil he obliged ij the Hon. Secretaries totll supply him leith lints of the 
Executives of their Associations.) 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedara, 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart two days 
tof the week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, as visitors’ days. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on those days for receiving visitors 
and showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet 
the up 9.60 a.m. train; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice 
|to the guard at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to 'meet 
the train which passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other 
trains will also be met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than visitors’ days visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to thedr being shown round. 

At least fourteen days’ clear notice must be given by associations so that 
there may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

W. F. CLAYTON, 

Minister of Agrioulture* 
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Pigs for Johsnnesburgm 


The Minister of At^riculture is advised that the quarantine restrictions which were 
recently imposed on the Witwatersrand district, on accouut of an outbreak of 8wine 
Fever, are about to be removed. 


Dismond Driiiing, 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either niinerals or water. Particulars as tt) terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Mode! Rules for AgricuHursi Co» 
Operative Societies. 


Tiik l)ei)arfcment of Agriculture has for dinposal, at the rate of one shilling each- 
copies ot Model Rules for the use of Agricultural (Jo*f)porative Societies. Applica, 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg. 


Employment Bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as aissistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
tollowing list : — 

No, ifO .—22 years of age, active and not afraid of work, desires situation on farm 
where he can acquire knowledge of farming, small remuneration with board and 
lodging equired. 

No. ilia.—Scotchman, 40 years of age, single, who has had lifelong experience of 
stock and agricultural farming in Scotland. Has been three yeais in South Africa. 
Produces good references. Is of respectable and intelligent appearance. Seeks 
managership or assistant managership of farm, if possible. Salary not of first 
importance. 

No. 92a.—Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
nas had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No. 03 —Young lady, 20 years of age, trained at the Reading Agricultural College 
and holding certificates for Poultry and Dairying, desires situation on a farm. Is 
prepared to take entire charge of poultry and dairy and, if rtquired, would accept 
payment on results. Stated to be keen worker and thoroughly practical. 

No. 04.— Scotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ¬ 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.U, as handyinan. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 
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Trees fer Sa/e« 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptu^ Pines, Acacias, Oasuaririas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at Ss. 4d, per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should'be addressed to the 

and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or ^stal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. K. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Bulletins Issued by the Department 
of AgrleulturOm 

Single copies may be qbtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,*’ by Claude Fuller. [ 1902j, (Oid of prhii). 

2. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [19n2j. 

a—“ Insects in an Important Role,” by Claude Fuller. [ 19u4 ( (htf of Print), 

4. —” Manures on the Natal Market^ 190:i,” by A. Pardy. [ VJolVj. 

5. —‘* Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller. [1905]. 

0.—” Manures on the Natal Market, 11K)4,” by A, Pardy. [1904], 

7. —” Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [1905j. (Price js. hd.) 

8. Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, f 1905], 

9. —“ Potato Culture ” by A. N. Pearson. [190.5], 

10. —” Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pairdy. j 1905], 

” Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” [190Cj. 

11. —” East Coast Fever,” by S. B, Woollatt. [1900] 

12. —” Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy. [1900]. 
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Bowei Lemionm In the Horse 

due te a Sirongylua, 

A. J. Bkokett, JI.R.C.V.S. 

Dt'RiXG the past month st'veral fatal cases of Enteritis (inflammation of 
the bowel), due to this ])arasite, have come under my notice. AvS the 
wonn is minute it may easily be overlooked on casual examination, and 
death consequently attributed to other agents, such as “'Bots/* which 
have nothing whatever to do with the disease in qxiestion. Bots, in my 
ex[;erienct\ rarely, if ever, produce serious lesions, and are present in 
practically every hor.sc that has been ex])osed to the attack of the fly 
{(iastroplnlm Eqtti.) As, however, they are readily recognised, careless 
observers give them credit'for many morbid conditions. A few notes 
calling the attention of horse and mule owners to this disease may there¬ 
fore not be out of place. 

The parasite worm in question is a small thread-like body, varying 
in length in the Strongylus Armatus between | inch and ^ inch, and in 
the Tetracanthus from l-flrd ineh to | inch. The colour varies slightly, 
but is genetaily of a greyish-brown, and may be tinged with red. These 
worms are usually found in the large bowel, and when present are fre¬ 
quently in immense numbers. Over 1,000 have been counted by Chaubert 
on a bowel surface of two inches, and it was estimated that this horse 
contained 1,000,000* 

The parasite does not appear to be confined to any particular country 
or climate, being fotind throughout the Continent of I^rope and in the 
Brftisli Isles, ftnless ^ for, the worms will not be dis- 

eot^red on examination, but when present in any number 

they may be readily thread-like bodies adhering to 

' the inner coat of the bowel. They hiay also be seen, if detached, lying 
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CD the bowel contents, and movement there can generally be detectediv 
A careful examination will often reveal small tnmonrs in the bowel wall; 
these are caused by the encysted parasite at one stage of its existence. 
The arteries supplying blood to the bowel (mesenteric) may also be 
affected at certain stages, and tumours may be formed in their walls by 
the parasites, causing blood clot and partial or complete plugging, and as 
a consequence interference with the local blood supply and bowel nutri¬ 
tion. 

If a portion of the intestine containing these worms be excised, 
rinsed, and held up to the light, numbers of the parasites will be seen 
adhering to the inner surface. The bowel itself will usually show small, 
red, puncture-like marks. These are due to the irritation produced by 
the hoolced head of the parasite, by means of which it maintains its 
position. 

If advanced in^ammation is present the bowel will be partially or 
wholly of a deep red colour, and may be much increased in thickness 
owing to inflammatory eudate thrown out between its coats (outer and 
inner surfaces). A careful search may show the bowel arteries affected 
in the manner before described. In one case that has recently <*ome 
under my notice severe Enteritis was seen, and there were several per¬ 
forations from nipture of the tumours in the intestinal walls. As a 
consequence ‘Teritonitis^^ (inflammation of the covering of the abdominal 
walls) was present. This in cases of the kind is a possible sequel, but 
as a rule uncomplicated Enteritis is the symptom noted on examination 
after death. 

The symptoms during life are vague, and are not, so far as 1 can 
learn, of a characteristic nature. Debility, colicy symptoms, and in 
some instances chronic bowel derangement, with a tendency to diarrhoea, 
may be observed. On the other hand, in recent cases coming under my 
notice all these symptoms were absent, and the animals were in good con¬ 
dition, showing no signs of bowel trouble until enteric symptoms set in. 

When colic or enteritis has appeared, no distinguishing feature can 
be named which will differentiate these eases from simple colic or 
enteritis. 

At times a positive diagnosis may be obtained by manual explora¬ 
tion of the rectum, as the worms may possibly be found adhering to the 
arm or on the dung removed. This, however, is anything but an in¬ 
fallible test, and should not be relied on if it prove negative, It there¬ 
fore frequently happens that no positive diagnosis can be made unless 
death occurs and a postmortem examination offers. 

It will not be necessary to emphssi^e the usefnlness of a postmortem 
eitaminatiqn in these cases, it should at once call attention to the fact 
of the pa^^asite^s presence on a farm oy locality, thus enabling an owner 
to take proper precautions to avoid fui^hei* loss. Should a similar ease 
OOCUr laterr’^formatio has been gained 
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value in treatment; and more important still., it affords an opportunity 
of immediate preventive treatment amongst other animals which have 
been exposed to the same chances of contagion. 

It is most essential after making a post-mortem examination that 
the ground be thoroughly disinfected, and a strong disinfectant should be 
freely used over the entrails and bowel contents before burning or bury¬ 
ing tliem. Precautions of this kind are necessary to check the spread of 
all jiarasite diseases, as the eggs if not.destroyed will be the means of a 
fresh outbreak. 

It seems probable that water and green forage are the usual vehicle 
of contagion in this particular instance, therefore any trouble taken 
to avoid this contamination will be amply repaid. 



SCLEROSTOMES ON PIECE OF BOWEL. 

(AUer RaiUiet.) 

As regards treatment, if a correct diagnosis can be made rational 
treatment may be carried ont with hope of suceess, provided marked in- 
dammatorj symptoms are absent. 

Bntei^tie, when once established, is a very serious lesion in the horse, 
end (rften proves rapidly fatal. 

If, however, an animal is taken in an early stage, before bowel in- 
dammatipn has made its appearance, a regular course of worm medicine 
is indicated, and should be persisted in for a considerable time, at short 
intervals, and followed by a dose of oil or physic. Violent remedies, or 
irritant medicinCT, are counter-indicated, owing to the irritable state of 
the intestinal mucous membrane, which is not in a condition to bear 
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drastic measures. The object in view, to kill and expel the worms, 
in doing so to avoid anything likely to produce or increase bowel irrita¬ 
tion or inflammatibn, must be borne in mind if success in treatment is 
looked for. , 

It will be observed that stress is laid on prevention. As a matter of 
fact preventive measures promise most success, and their importance* 
cannot be overestimated once this parasite has been proved to exist in 
a troop or on a farm. Any inattention to this detail may result in a* 
serious outbreak and heavy loss. 

As an animal harbouring parasites of this nature is simply a breeding 
ground from which they disseminate, the infection of others in contact 
follows as a natural course, provided that the conditions arc favourable 
to parasite life and growth. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that all horses harbouring these 
parasites wiH necessarily suffer from serious bowel derangement, but 
their presence cannot be beneficial,, and if in numbers must be a constant 
menace to health. The natural healthy tone and function of the bowel 
miist be more or less interfered with, and as a consequence its vitality 
lowered, and predisposition to intestinal disease increased. 

The attached illustration, taken from ^^Neumann^s Parasites,will 
convey some idea of the actual parasite on the bowel surface as generally 
seen in the fully develoned^^stage. The asexual or immature parasite is 
more minute and requires care^l observation to localise. 


FoiTRCitovA GIGANTEA —There are a good raaoy plants of Fourcroya 
giytiiUea, the commercial aloe of Sfauritius, to be found in and about 
Maritzbnrg, but they are often rmrecognised even by the o’«yners of the 
Inid on which they are growing. There is a particular plant in a posi¬ 
tion easily accessible to all; namely, close to and almost touching the- 
nearest bridge to the Botanical Gardens from the tramway terminus. 
The bridge is of the “rustic” o^de^^. 

■ Cheap Labour. — Not for many years has native labour been so 
abundant in the Colony. In the towns and in the country boys are con¬ 
stantly asking for work. In Durban there are many hundreds of time- 
expired Indians wanting work; according to javiri no one may employ 
these Indians if they are not in possession of recaipts for their annnal 
£3 license; Many of those time-expired Indians do not hold such re¬ 
ceipts, and they do not easily find employi^ specnlatiTe enough to ad¬ 
vance the arrears.' In Maritzburg and prbbaibly Durtj'an the shrinkage 
of naitiyes in employment is a trouble to pe butchers; butchers dependl 
larjgeiy ih^a natitos as purchasers of the inferior meat belonging to every’ 
■catcase.V/.v 
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Lucjskj^k.—L uceriJe growers in America state that in a dry npeli, 
just alter the lucerne has been cut and stocked, it pays well to disc the 
land both ways, then harrow smooth. In this way they have increased 
the yield by 25 and 54 per cent. This applies to alfalfa three or more 
years old. Some, however, have disced it when only two years old, and 
report good results. They use a sharp level harrow at this stage of its 
development. In a thin stand the disc may he set at a sharp angle, with 
a thick stand at a less angle. Set the discs to a good depth, so as to (‘ut 
through the crust formed and turn the soil w^ell over. Besides thicken¬ 
ing the stand of alfalfa, hastening its gnnvth, and conserving the mois¬ 
ture, much good will be done ])y erj\flj(*ating weeds. For best results, arid 
to make it easier for th(‘ teiiin, the di.ses should be sharp. Repeat the 
discing after each successive cutting. 

SwiNO-Pnoi oils.—In his “interview''^ with Mr. Wm. TaVlor, Frgates 
referred to a swing-plough which Mr. Taylor brought to the Colony many 
j^ears ago. The following extract from a report of the American Consul 
at Edinburgh will be read wdth interest:—is ourions to not<» a ten- 
denc-y among farmers in certain sections to go back to the old Scotch 
Wing' plough. A prominent dealer in agrieulturai implement!- sta1(‘s 
Ural many plcuglimen take pride in their expertness, and, as •anyhodv 
( an manage a beam wliicfh runs on a w’hee],^"they have a faiicT for the 
old and more difficult type of plough. This probably explains tlie oc-- 
easioiial calls for these out-of-date impUmients.'’ If the Colony should 
over possess a museum of agricultural implements and appliances, it is to 
be hoped that the ancient plough belonging to Mr. Taylor—the kind of 
plougli which Robert Burns worked with—wdll bo found among the 
• exhibits. - 

The Rainfall. —A glenee at the meteorological returns will show^ 
an immense improvement in the rainfall for the present year compared 
with that of last year. When the year—the weather year—ends, the 
improvement is bound to be even more striking. Some of the returns 
now'^ published arrest attention. Branxholme, close to the Karkloof 
forest district, shows over 50 inches in the eight months, and that dlry 
corner of the Colony—Weenen—shows the respectable rainfall of over 
19 inches for the same period. Heavy storms are characteristic of the 
year; several stations record over 2 inches fall in a day, and at Mid- 
Illovo and Equeefa nearly 4 inches fell on the 4th of February. rnii- 
ssinto lays claim to a rainfall of over 6 inches m one day. Dowuipours 
of this class are rarely received with gratitude; if they fall on hill- 
:6ide8 under etiltivation they wash away tons of the best soil, including 
the costly fertilisers put into it. At the mouths of the rivers along the 
♦Coast a final sight of the spoil inay be seen; the waves, including the 
crests, ioam; apurde and the rest are the colour of the rich mud of which 
they Ure lar^ly composed, Sugar-groivers are delighted with the 
^eath^ bumper crop for next year. 
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Bags for Mkalibs. —In view of the large exports of meaiies expected 
to take place this season, the Department of Agriculture has been making 
enquiries coneerning the cost of grain bags. Bags of 2|Tt)S. answer the 
purpose well, and 2Jib. bags are only occasionally used. The present 
prices of bags are;—bags, (>Jd. each, less 5 per cent.; 2^1b. bags, 
7d. each, less 5 per cent. To make provision for the expected mealie 
export-trade, there is every probability of larger importations of bags 
than for last year. January and February orders are said to be much in 
excess of late seasons. 


Mr. J. Medley Wood, A.L.S.—Mr. Medley Wood, Director Durban 
B( tanic Gardens, on the Jst of this month com])leted his twenty-fifth 
year as chief of that scientific and popular institution. Gardena 

when he look them in hand could botanieaTly boast of little more than 
their name. That defect was soon remedied, and now% for their size, 
the Gardens compare w^ell with any in the world. And all, be it noted, 
has been accomplished with a most niggardly revenue. Bi‘sidcs the 
methodical dassificafion of everything growing, Mr. Mtdlcy Wood re¬ 
cently established a “dry garden’’ or herbarium, which already containa 
many thousands of specimens of plants South African ana foreign. His 
Work, “"Natal Plants,” is one of great research, and of w^hich he may well 
be proud. Mr. Medley Wood, as very many can testify, is always ready 
to give all information fiivout every plant that may he sent to him for 
identification. His cheery nature—^lie is now in his 8()tli vear—and his 
readiness to ],)ut his great botanic knowledge at the disposal of all genuine 
enquircTs are known far and wide. May his distinguished and useful 
career continue for many years to come! 


RAAriE.—Mr. J. Medley Wood, A.L.S., in the Wiinesn of the 11th 
inst., sounds a note of warning to those who may be inclined to plunge 
with over-zeal into a Ramie-growing business. In the Journal, from 
tlie very first, while republishing unstintedly the glowing panegyrics 
periodically being given to the public on ihi« undeniably splendid fibre, 
we have also from time to time pointed out some of the more obvious 
inconsistences as regards the alleged profits to* the grow’^ers. Mr. Medley 
Wood says that if the machine referred' to by Mr. W. J. Bell in his article 
on Ramie in the last issue of the Journal will do what is claimed for it 
the future of Ramie is assured. As will be seen, all hangs on the word 
^‘if.” The description of what this machine can do is taken by Mr. Bell 
from the South American Journal, What that publication says the 
machine can perform sounds marvellous; in one day it will produce a ton 
of w^hat is selling in London from £30 to £40 per ton—and of better 
quality, from a material that one of the chief apostles of the industry 
(Mr. Sadcliffe) asserts can be grown with Asiatic labour for 0 pr £8 
per ton. All, we repeat, depends on the word ^^if.^’ The Indian (3^ 
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meat have offered on more than one occasion prizes of £5,000 for the 
invention of such a machine. It is said that inventors—^British, French, 
German, and American—^have expended hundreds of thousands in money 
for the production of such a machine. If the qualities are as stated, 
confirmation from India, China, Egypt, etc., may be soon be expected. 
In the meantime the hope may be expressed that writers on Bamie will 
oe more specific in iheir terminology; reference to ribbons, filasse, fibre^ 
China-grass, etc., as one and the same, also decortication and degumming^ 
accounts for infinite confusion when considering the question of profits. 


A Kailway Matter.— A correspondent asks for information on a 
subject which was dealt with in a “Short Note^^ three years ago. The 
Note was as follows:—One of the most irritating annoyances in connec¬ 
tion with the adminstration of country railway stations has been the 
(»mis8ion to notify consignees by post of the arrival of goods. In Durban 
and Maritzburg, consigiiuieiits are delivered, but in the country the con¬ 
signee only learns of the arrival of what is sent to his station by the 
personal courtesy of the statiomnaster, by chance, or by continuous en¬ 
quiry. It is strange that such absence of method should have existed so 
long, and should hate been cndtircd with paiience. When the post 
olfiees receive a parcel the consignee is informed of the arrival by a 
notification immediately posted to him. People living in the country 
will be glad to know that in future the railway will act on similar lines. 
In recently issued Jnslruetions to the Eailway Staff, Clause 8 (Goods to 
be advised) directs that:—‘fin future an advice must be sent through the 
post by all Stationuiasterc! to all consignees, advising the arrival of their 
goods.” This should prove a great boon; there should be no necessity 
i)i future for people to send messengers with notes asking if expected 
goods have arrived, or even worse still, sending a wagon after having 
given a reasonable time for delivery, to discover only that the goods 
have not reached their railway destination. In the future, it may there¬ 
fore be understood, that if a country consignee does not receive prompt 
official notice of the arrival of his goods, there has been a dereliction of 
duty; if the dereliction is not satisfactorily explained by the official 
concerned, it should be promptly reported to the headquarters. Such 
reporting, however, is a disagreeable businesvs for people, and is apt 
to be shirked. If the inspecting officers—^])articularly for the first 
few months—would carefully compare the counterfoils of the advice- 
book with the arrival of go^s at the stations, a fairly effective check 
(•gainst negligence would be established. Consignees, however, must 
be prepared to help themselves, the boon—and a great boon it is—^has 
been granted by the railway management, and if the system is not soon 
working with the automatic ease and regularity of the Postal Depart¬ 
ment in the matter of parcels, the fault will largely be with the people 
themselves. 
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SISAL AGAVE, FOVRCEOYA OIGANTEA, AND KAMIE. 


By Cesau Kositzky, Port Shepstone. 

Ix conj?e((ue’ioe of the many inquiries received lately relative to the 
cultivation and preparation of fibre, at the request of the Department 
of Agriculture I am embodying the results of my studies, experiments, 
and experiences, in the form of an article for this Journal. 

Mobt of my information in tlie first place I received from books and 
periodical literature, and by correspondence with various planters and 
otheis interested in fibre. Later on 1 visited plantations in German 
East Africa where fibre-growing is now an established industry. 

AGAVE SISALAXA. 

Tlie Sisal agave is grown principally in Yucatan, from the port- of 
wliich—Sisal, where most of the fibre is shipped—it derives its speeifu; 
name. 

I have received information from there, as well as from the Baha¬ 
mas; but as the methods are all very much the same as those in vogue 
in German East Africa, I will relate only what I saw and heard ther(‘ 
on my visit in May, June and Julv of last year. 

The plantations there are mostly in the hands of large companies, 
tut already the small capitalist is beginning to invest in this business, 
and the outlook is apparently promising. 

The Sisal agave grows best on dry soil (‘ontaining plenty of lime. 
The plant is propagated either by shoots or bulbs, but the former are 
preferred. There is no cultivation of the land. The bush is cut down 
and grass burned, and the plants are then put in 9 x 9 feet, or about 
COO to the acre. The fields are kept weeded during the first two years; 
after that period the plants are strong enough to keep the-w^eeds down 
themselves. 

When the plants are .hree years old. reaping begins. The leaves are 
cut, and the fields cleaned, and new rows are planted between the old 
rows, in order to keep the plantation going. The planter only reckons 
upon three crops in all from a plantation. After that the plant ^^poles^^ 
and dies. 

Every plant gives about 40 leaves yearly. It is advisable to cut only 
such leaves as hang at an angle of more than 45®. away from the stem. 
Tihe leaves are taken to the mill, which should be placed as central as 
possible in order to save transport and labour, for the leaves are very 
bulky and heavy, each weighing from 2 to 4 lbs. 
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The mill, or decorticatiDg-machiiie, which ap])ealed to me most con¬ 
sists of a number of comnum raspadores iixed to a shaft. These ras- 
padores consist of large wheels of about 3 feet diameter, and 12 to 18 
indies face (on wliidi the beating knives are fastened), and a sort of 
feeding table. On each side of the table stands a native, who introduces 
one half of a leaf into the machine, and allows the knives to beat oil: the 
flesh; then he pulls the leaf out, turns it over, and repeats the procedure 
with the other end. At each raspador two men do the milling, two boys 
keep them in raw material, two boys carry the fibre away, and one man 
scrapc.s the refuse from under the maeliine. Thus seven men can do 
about o,0U0 leaves per day of ten hours. Of course one may have as 
many raspadores (each served by seven men) io one shaft as one requires. 
A double raspador is reckoned to require 5 11.P. A recent improvement 
on the raspador is a pair of crushing-rollers to flatten the thick end of 
tlie leal', and an arrangement to throw out the leaf at a certain point, so 
that the tvorker need not jnish or jmll and can work a leaf in‘ each hand, 
and so double the output. 

If there is sufficient work, a planter should invest in a large machine, 
sucl) as ihe “Corona,'^ the “Condor,” or the “Matador.^' These machines 
work automatically and strip frcm e5i),000 to 150,000 leaves per da}’, re¬ 
quiring only six men. To do the same number of leaves in a day on 10 
raspadores it would take some 70 men. 

The “Condor” and the “Matador'^ have elevators and hoppers to 
iced them, so ilut the leaves need only be thrown in by the annfull at 
one end of tlic machine and the fibre comes out hanging neatly over a 
rail on tlie other cud. With the “Matador*' trucks and rails are 
supplied, and the machine deposits the pulp into one truck and the fibre 
into another, so that 03ily very few hands are required. The latest im¬ 
provement with this machine is a complete plant for sending the fibre 
in a iruck to be washed immediately, and from there to a drying ap- 
paratUft, and next to the baling press, so that fibre can be cut in the 
morning and Ikj on the train the same day, in spite of any amount of 
rain. 

No doubt our natives are very lazy and very expensive, so that we 
should use as much labour-saving machinery as possible. I consider it 
wise even for a small plantation to use a large machine, if capital per¬ 
mits, because the crop comes in so much quicker, and plenty of time is 
left to extend the plantation with the same amount of labour. 

The great question is, of course, always the same: 

DOES EIBRE-rLANTING PAY? 

1 will give a few figures as I have them from different parts of the 
world, and from them readers can calculate for themselves what the 
prospects are. I suggest that we should cultivate the land for Fibre; 
then our cost would be, say, for 100 acres:— 
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£ 

Land price @ 10s. per acre. 50 

Ploughing and harrowing @ 20s. 100 

60,000 plants @ 6s. per 1,000 . 18 

Planting. 7 

Weeding for two years, say. 30 

(this should be paid for by catch-crops) 

Total .. £205 

60,000 plants should yield— 

lbs. 

The Ist year, 31bs. each. 180,000 

The 2nd year, l|lt3S. each. 105,000 

The 3rd year, lib. each. 60,000 

Total. 345,000 

Or some. 150 tons dry fibre 

which would fetch in England £42 per ton, or .. .. £6,300. 


From this must be deducted the cost of reaping, milling, transport, 
freight Home, agency, etc., (gj say £10 per ton, £1,500. This would 
leave a net profit of £4,800 for 100 acres for three years, or £16 per acre 
per annum. 

Whilst all this is proved for Sisal fibre, it is not so easy a matter 
to furnish information on 

FOUltOHOYA GWANTEA^Oll MAURITIUS EIBKP:. 

The fact is, nobody can give reliable figures. We can only compare, 
for we have no plantations yet of any extent and in regular reaping, from 
the results of which we can judge. 

We hear from Mauritius that there the yearly crop ])er acre is about 
a ton, and that the aloes are planted 4x4 and 5x5 feet. We hear also 
that the same aloes grow considerably larger on the African coast than 
in Mauritius, and therefore, I think, we may safely reckon upon a ton of 
fibre per acre in Natal. 

In German East Africa F. gigantea was planted at first, and enor¬ 
mous plants were obtained (1 have seen leaves 16 feet long and 12 inches 
wide); but when it came to reaping it was found that the leaves contained 
only f per cent, of dry Fibre. All the plants were therefore destroyed’ 
and the Sisal agave put in their place; this yielded leaves 4 to 5 feet 
long, with 3 per cent, of dry Fibre. 

1 believe that the coast lands in German East Africa, which are 
almost under the Equator, are too hot and too rich for Fourcroya, A 
certain small lot grown on the higher land inland, and crushed on one- 
of the plantations, proved to contain 3| per cent. 
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1 have crushed many leaves, and have experienced most bewildering 
results, i have cleaned aloe leaves from this district which were 7^ feet 
long, weighed GJlbs. each and gave 12ozs. of dry Fibre, equalling 12 per 
cent.; and, again, 3^ year old leaves, w'hich were feet long, weighed 
4Jibs., and gave only 4ozs. of dry fibre, equalling 5J per cent. 

doubt rich land produces large, rank plants with large leaves, 
Imt these large leaves yield no more fibre than smaller ones. They weigh 
a great deal, and consequently their percentage of fibre is naturally low. 

i liave planted Fourcruya, and 1 reckon that 1 shall get from 700 
plants to the acre (7 x 9 feel) and about 22 leaves per plant, weighing 
4jl)S. each and yielding 3| per cent, of fibre, 

700 X 22 X 4 X 3f 

100 

equalling 2,31 Gibs., or, roughly, 1 ton, 
wiiicb is worth in England on an average, according to the last 12 months^ 
]*riee-lists, which 1 receive regularly, £32. 

Sup})Osing that the cost of reaping, milling, transport, freight, 
agency, ijiokerage, etc., will be about £12, then 1 shall have £20 net 
prolit per ton or per acre, and that very likely for some years, because the 
FiHircroya seems to live longer than the Sisal. I quite expect, how¬ 
ever, that the yield of Fourcruya tvill also fall otf to a certain extent 
aller the first crop. But that is of no consequence, as, with such re¬ 
sults, we shall simply extend the plantation and so increase our income. 

Sisal fibre fetches a higher prici‘ per ton, but I ex])ect Fourcruya 
to yield a larger crop, and tlirough that to pay better. Although it is 
not proved, 1 consider go )d results certain with Fourcruya. 

I'here remains only one ini})ortant matter to deal with, and that is 
the question of the 

MOST SUITABLE MACHINEKY. 

As 1 have said before. Sisal leaves are from 4 to 5 feet long, weigh 
about 3lt)S. each, and coj)toin rather thick, str<nig fibre. Fourcruya 
leaves may grow^ 10 feet long, weigh u}) to (> or 7 lbs. each, have a very 
thick lower end, and the fibre is thinner mid w'eaker than the Sisal fibre 
and more liable to break in the machine. The consequence is, that we 
can very well crush Sisal leaves on machines made for Fourcruya, but 
by no means must we take for granted that all machines wdiieh clean 
Sisal leaves well will also be suitable for Fourcruya. 

I have seen many machines and have also worked them; and I have 
come to the conclusion that, for Fourcruya plantations of any extent, the 
large ^‘Corona’" and “Matador’^ machines, which save labour and work 
with a minimum of waste, should be chosen, and for small plantations 
the simple raspador or ^^Gratte,^^ as it is called in Mauritius. Both words 
mean "scraper/^ 

I repeat that all Fourcruya leaves of any size have a very thick 
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Icwer end, some 3 to 4 inches in diameter, and that these ends must be 
crushed flat before the leaf goes into the machine; otherwise the fibre 
contained in that end is simply beaten ofi and lost. That crushing 
•means, of course, a special machine for large concerns and at any rate 
extra handling and eoaisequently extra expense. 

Only the ^‘Matador^^ has a crusher combined with the mill. The 
leaves thrown by armfuls (not leaf by leaf) into the elevators, are 
turned into the hopper, come out from there singly, pass the crusher 
and go into the elevator, all automatically. Below the decorticator stands 
a truck, to receive ail the pulp and refuse. The fibre runs into another 
truck, in which it goes to the wash, from there to the drying apparatus 
and then to the baling press, with very little handling. 

1 shall now give a few" hints regarding machinery plants for different 
sized plantations:— 

20 acres, equalling about 300,000 leaves, to be reaped in 90 days— 


£ 

Single llaspador, say. 60 

Horse-gear, say... 25 

Crusher (a w'ooden hammer will do). 

Polisher. 40 

Press. 20 


£145 

50 acres, equalling about 750,000 leaves, to be reaped in 100 days— 


£ 

Double Easpador. 140 

16 H.P. Gas Suction Engine (allows for a second 
Double Easpador to be added when required) 420 

Crusher. 60 

Polisher. 40 

Press.. 45 

£705 

200 acres, equalling 3,000,000 leaves or more— £ 

Decorticator, ‘^Matador^^. 600 

25 H.P. Gas Suction Engine. 546 

Double Polisher. 72 

Hydraulic Press. ... 150 

Five trucks, rails, pump, tank, drying-apparatus, 

etc. 300 

Shed, etc. 332 


Say in all ...£2,000 


All these are, of course, approximate prices, although they will not 
be very far out. 
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EAMIE. 

1 do not think it i.^ necessan' for me to describe this plant; so many 
have done that before me. Tt has been long known to contain a very 
valuable fibre, but the cultivation was not developed, because there was 
no machine to decorticate the plant—the Chinese do it by hand. 

Kumie fibre is used for all fine materials. Tablecloths, linen, cloth¬ 
ing, blankets, carpets, laces, silk, neckties, etc., are made partly of ramie 
fibre, if it is obtainable. There is an ever increasing demand for the 
fibre. 

Ilainie re(|uires a damp, warm climate: if it is too cold, it will grow 
slowly. Gof)d. ri(‘]i soil should be ebosen and tilled 18 inches to 2 feet 
deep. (V>ntinun1 drrmght does not do a plantation nmeli hann, but too 
miuh wet causes the root 1o rot iu a few days. The plant is pro])agated 
by seed r»r by cutting from the root. The latter method is ])referable, as 
the ])lanl takes so long to grow from seed. The iilants are put in 3 x 3 
feet, and the fiidd must be ke]d clean for about three months: after that 
the ramie will keep the wf cds down. 

The? first ,cro]i should iie ready six months after planting out. The 
stems are ready to. be reaped when liny are -1 to (> feet high, when 
blossoms apjiear and the stems turn brown from the ground upwards. 
They are cn( off close to the ground and run tbrongb the deconticator, 
A small ‘f\(juiles’'’ machine put on a little hand-cart can easily go 
through the fields as the reaping ])roeeeds. 

The refuse remains in the field as manure, and the fibie (un- 
degnmmed) is dried in the sun and pressed into bales, ready for ship¬ 
ment. 

There should then be a crop every three mouths from good fields. 

Tt is reckoned that eacdi plant grows 43 stems four times a year, so 
that an acre with 4,000 plants should yield, if each stem weighs IJoz. 
and gives 5 yier cent, of clean, dry fibre, 

4,000 X 43 X 4 X U x 5ozs. 

100 

equalling 34,000ozs., or 11 ton. 

of a value of £33 ]0s, per ton in England, ns was quoted to me about 
two months ago. 

The machine is light, can ho worked by a child, and decorticates 
10,000 stems per hour. The cost is £90. 

I feel certain that the fibre indxistry has a great future in TTatal, and 
I hope that many farmers will give it a trial. T repeat, that none of 
my data regarding Foxircroya and Ramie must be taken as reliable facts, 
1 lit they are the outcome of over two years of systematical, careful study, 
and 1 believe them to he as eorrect as such calculations can be. T my¬ 
self have begun operations on the strength of them. 

fin the next issue will appear illustrations of some of the mnehines 
described in this article.—Ed.] 
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Ramie, 


F, DE V. WRITES in the Jamaica Agricultural Journal :—Of all textile 
plants the one which furnishes the best fibre, containing at the same 
time the least gnni, is a plant of the Urticaceae family, named after the 
German botanist Boehmer^ Boehmeria Nivea. 

In its raw state, that is to say, not yet degiimmed, the fibre goes by 
the name of China-grass, very improperly so, for the plant docs not grow 
exelnsively in China, and moreover is not a grass. The degnmined fibre 
IS called Kamie, an article for which there is a constant and increasing 
demand. 

The Eamie fibre is one of the finest, most brilliant, and at the same 
time one of the strongest of vegetable fibres. Its commercial uses are so 
varied, that it is hard to tell where it cannot be employed. It makes the 
finest gossamer cloth, and the strongest and most durable canvas for sails; 
combined with linen and cotton it increases their strength and lasting 
qualities, and as for rope and other coarser products, its merits are too 
well known to be further mentioned. 

Cultivation.—The ramie plant requires as even a climate as possible, 
and a moist heat; regular rainfall and ])roper planting at the proper time 
are vital requirements wdiich must be fulfilled by the planter wishing to 
obtain fibre of the finest quality ; its cultivation resembles that of cotton 
closely; a steady rainfall when the plants are young, and dry weather 
when they have matured being essential. 

The best soil is a fine sandy loam, Avhich must be well drained, as 
stagnant moisture is the Hamie plant^s worst enemy; it causes the roots 
to rot, which they do very easily, thus, of course, killing the plant, liter¬ 
ally drowning it. 

The seasonable parishes in this Island are wtII suited to its cultiva¬ 
tion, especially the valley sides, offering ideal sites. Its root-system 
])ears a striking resemblance to the strawberry plant—^it sends out runners 
or racemes, which, when strong enough, can be detached from the mother 
])lant and planted out separately. 

It is, however, not so much my intention to dwell on the methods of 
planting and cultivation as on the harvest of the Ramie stems and their 
subsequent conversion into the China-grass of commerce. 

The plant is fit for cutting as soon as the flower appears. The 
stems are five to six feet high, and the thickness of your finger. The cut 
and ripped stems are passed through the machine mentioned briefly in 
the last issue of the Journal (it is called the Aquiles, and is manufactured 
by E. Bocken & Co., Limited, Dueren, Germany). 

The advantages of this machine are, firstly, its low price (£flO); 
secondly, its extreme portability (two men can easily carry it about); 
thirdly, the low power necessary for its working; and last, but not least, 
its freedom from delicate parts, easily broken and hard to replace. 

As indicated before, the machine is built on an entirely new prin- 
vci]Je, the most valuable result of which is that the long fibres are de- 
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livered long, unbroken and in parallel layers, the three points which, to¬ 
gether with the colour, determine the market value of ^^China-grass/^ 

After treatment in the machine, the fibres are dried in the bales and 
shipped. 

Before being sent to the looms, they have to be chemically treated 
And ^‘degimmed/^ Information as to the method best adapted to de- 
gumming is at present not to be had. 

Yield.—You may rely on a crop at least every six months. Each 
plant yields 6n an average 45 stems each cutting, that is to say, 180 
stems per year per plant, or 72,000 plants per acre, if planted 4,000 to the 
acre. 

The average weight of the stems stripped clean being 50 grammes, 
the annual yield per acre will be 36,000 kilograrnms, or 64,800H)S. 

Taking into calculation an average yield of five per cent, of raw 
fibre, the acre will yield tons of dry China-grass, at a inarkei price 
varying between £18 to £22, according to tlie care bestowed in keeping 
out impurities and producing a uniform ]ong-fibr(^d, even-coloured pro¬ 
duct. The a(‘rc will thus show a yield of t‘22 10s. to £27 10s.‘ Allowing 
25 per cent, for expenses, the net income per a(*rc will amount to from 
£hS to £22, a iigure which should prove attractive (mough perhaps to in- 
(iiK c some planters to at least givtm Eamie ('ultivation a thorough and 
fair trial. 


Lightning, 


The following is extracted from a long and interesting article contributed 
oy .Air. J. P. l>ask, A.Al.l.K.H., tt) the .V.C.;/. Maiiazine:— 

lu Yatal the ]n'oblom ot affording })roteetion to a building is not a 
particularly difficult one; it is made easv by the generous use of galvan¬ 
ised iron in the construction of our dwxdUngs. I much question whether 
lightning, with all its evasiveness, could find a means of entrance into a 
galvanised iron house if the following simple precautions were taken in 
building it:—The roof and sides must all be joined together in metallic 
connection; strips of galvanised iron should pass from the roof to the 
aides, and also join up with the rain-water guttering. One or more 
conductors, according to the size of the house, should be run down the 
building, terminating in a short rod about 2ft. Gin. above the highest 
point of the house, and one should certainly be fixed to the kitchen chim¬ 
ney, if it is made of brick, and if it is an iron chimney it should be con¬ 
nected to the ironwork of the building, or to the conductor itself. The 
■conductors should he riveted and soldered to stout copper plates, which 
should be buried in damp earth. tip-country, thunderstorms usually 
come when the ground is like hard-baked clay, and often some fearful 
flashes descend before the rain falls. These are very dangerous, and as 
the earth plate is often buried in the hard clay, the lightning rod itself 
may form a source of danger by receiving a discharge which it cannot 
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dissipate. The plate or plates must, therefore, be buried in or quite 
near the dam, if there is one, so that they are always in moist earth. If 
there ie no dam, a gutter should be made, and all water from the kitchen,, 
and that used for domestic purposes in the house, should be led by it to 
the ground' over the earth plate, and so keep it moistened. 

The conductors should not be held away from the building, whether 
of brick or iron, by insulators, but should be supported from it by metallic 
fasteners or staples, which, while in metallic connection with the build¬ 
ing, would keep the rod off some IJin. to 2^in. 

For the sake of the timorous, I may mention that during the progress 
of the storm, it is advisable to keep the windows and the doors closed, so 
as to avoid draughts; lightning is partial to these. It is also as well to 
keep away from the chimney for the same reason; and also from using 
knives and forks, and other metallic objects, if a severe storm is im¬ 
mediately overhead. If you are outside, on no account get under a 
tree: it is also well to avoid contact with telegraph and electric light 
poles, as they sometimews give out sparks during a storm. It is also ad¬ 
visable not to run, as the current of air thus set up affords an attractive 
path for the flash. I have often been asked whether travelling in an 
electric tram is* safe during a storni. Tramcars are frequently struck 
by lightning, but they are so well protected from the effects of the 
lightning that it is extremely rare for passengers to he injured or made 
uncomfortable from the occurrence. 

It may be of interest to farmers up-country to know that, in a 
report ])repared by the Weather Bureau of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, wc find stated:—^TTnquestionably, wire fences, as 
now constructed, serve as death traps, causing a vast amount of loss every 
year; there were evidences that the lightning struck the fences at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the point where the stock was killed.^^ 

On account of the parched nature of the veld at the commencement 
of our summer season, it is difficult to make any form of wire fencing 
quite safe as regards lightning, and the danger is enhanced by the 
peculiar susceptibility of horses and cattle to electricity. But we may, 
however, take such meastires in constructing the fence as will ensure our 
stock a comfortable degi-ee of security. Wooden end and supporting 
poles should on no account he used. Iron poles must be used through¬ 
out. The intermediate posts should go some distance into the ground, 
and it will improve matters if each post has a base plate. Where the 
wire passes through the post, it should be in close metallic contact 
thereto. Stay wires must be fastened to iron plates, not to wooden ones. 
If there is a stream of water^or permanently damp earth near the fence, 
all the horizontal wire should be joined up to a cable made-of about 
five galvanised iron fencing wires stranded together, and the end of the 
cable securely fastened to a large iron plate, w’^ell buried in the moist 
earth. I am afraid there is at present no way of protecting oxen and 
mules trekking across the open veld; the best thing is to stand still 
during the heaviest part of the storm, and trust in Providence. 

Iron linen lines are a source of danger in the same wav as the 
Xeneing wires, and every year brings reports of women who, in" rushing 
oiit to save the linen from being spoilt by the rain, have received bad 
shocks, and in some instances been killed." 
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INTEEVIEWS W'lTH MB. N. C. T.HAEPER AND MR. C. ROSITZKY 

Bt Eboatbb. 

Six years ago 1 gave a description (page 143, VoL IV.) of the Uinzimkulu 
Sugar Estate. The Hon. J. G. Maydon, M.L.A., was the “interviewed’^ 
on that occasion. The information as to other neighbouring industries, 
etc., I find, on reference, to be almost as sernceable as when gathered. 

THE UMZIMKULU SUGAR ESTATE. 

.Mr. Harper is the General Manager of the IJmzimkulu Sugar Estate, 
which, after the manner of Natal sugar estates, has been growing. The 
Umziinkulu now comprises the Barrow Green, the Esperauza, and the 
RutJiville estates. The area under cane is being quickly increased; at 
present 3,000 acres are planted. The milUpower is also growing; an 
additional pair of rollers ;38 in, by 56 in., weighing about 5 tons each, are 
being put down. On arriving at the mill, where I met .Mr. Harper—1 came 
up the river in his motor launch—found him engaged in the erection of 
a suspension bridge across the Unizinikulu. The accompanying photo¬ 
graphs will show^ that this is not a small undertaking, in Icngtli the 
bridge will be 480 feet, and is designed to carry a locomotive and a 
train of cane-loaded trucks. The erecting is being wholly done by the 
estate hands under tlie General Manager’s superintendence. Mr. Harper, 
I im|^^ here mention, is an engineer by profession. 

TELEPHOKES. 

Before closing my remarks about the sugar estate I must make a 
short reference to the telephone system installed. Tlicrc are 4^ miles 
in the system, and there are five instruments. What was the cash cost? 
Thirty-two pounds for the plant, including surplus wire and insulators. 
The instruments cost £5^ 10s. each, and similar instruments, so Mr. 
Harper told me, can now be \>btained from the Durban Corporation 
for only 6s,, the Corporation having recently discarded the “ringing-up” 
instruments. Here is a chance for farmers desiring telephonic eom- 
municatidn at primtically no outlay in money. 

''^pibbe. ' 

I how c#pe to tho subject fibre; to learn something about it was 
the I may as well admit 

that ati Colony ! did not quite possess what is called 

^ would only thrive on a com- 

elimate with very rich soil and a supply of 
ygry.^ |n these respeej^ I jregarded Natal as deficient. With 

myplied Mr. Harper with questions. 

It first place to say something about Mr. Harper. 

• ■ At tlie Elandslaagte 
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Coal Mine he installed coal-cutters—the first in South Africa—also at 
the St. George’s Mine. To the Gamhrian Mine he supplied ventilation 
fans extracting 300,000 cubic feet of air per minute, and at ITel’s Bust 
farm he put down an electrical plant, including turbine, generator, four 
motors, refrigerator, pumps, etc. This would appear to speak well for 
his mechanical aptitude; and for his general aptitude as a planter eight 
years v'ith Messrs. Beynolds Bros, as manager of the Esperanza section of 
their estates, and his present position on the tJmzimkulu Estate, should 
be fruifieient testimony. The statements and opinions of such a man 
naturally had weight with me. For several years he has given some 
thought on and off to fibre cultivation, and recently he investigated the 
subject in every particular. Last month he fioated a small fibre company 
in which his interests are almost entirely prospective and contingent. 

CLIMATE, ETC. 

“Is Natal, I said to Mr. Harper, sufficiently tropical? Can Natal 
hold her own against countries with deep, rich soil, constant high tem¬ 
perature and constant humidity?”, 

“Those features,” he replied, “I do not think essential. My 
personal knowledge of fibre, save for many experiments during the 
last two years, as I have already made clear to you, is limited; my 
other knowledge is second-hand, but such as it is, it is the outcome of 
studying all—^yes, I think I may say practically all—^the literature on 
the subject. Now, in the first place, we who live in this comer of the 
Colony know that the fibre plant called the Fourcroya gigantea aloe of 
Mauritius thives well when we plant it under reasonable conditions irt! to 
situation. In size our aloes are larger than those grown in Mauritius, 
and experiments which T and others have made hawe shown.even an ad¬ 
vantage in the Natal-grown as regards the proportionate output of fibre. 
Commercially, of course, one wants fibre-—not flesh; inde^, when it 
comes to the manipulating, the greater the proportion of the watery 
flesh the greater the attenduit expenses. Li 1902 Tucatan produced 
£2,760,000 worth of fibre. Tn the previoiis year, when the price of fibre 
was low. Sir D. Morris, then Assistant Bireetoc of the Sew Gardens, 
estimated the profit per acre at £6. 

LABOtTB. 

“And now,* I said, “as to labour? , The eeiri! of Natd labour must 
surely compare unfavourably with that dl fibre^pvofludiig countries. I 
think we may tidee a man's work to cost hArb 34 Witai ftuite fls. per week.” 

“Tea, aWt that, but it should ha rentflhheted that there is plenty of 
Bghi work in culrivating aloes that coolie rika do, and that would 
l^g down the price somewhat In Ifaaritiua fibre growing pays, and 
pays well, and there you have the wages ^jaastiha the aame aa 

in NataJf .My friend Mr. A. C. Mitehefif-lhwl recently visited Mauritius 
with the oh^ct of closely investigating the bueinesa in fibre pro- 
duetiott. most of the fibre in th# iilimd tutnat from uaouJtivalBd 
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aiaturailly growing aloes, and the manufaeture of the fibre from them is 
conducted most primitively and waetefully. There are, however, two or 
three estates where fibre growing is being methodically managed, and the 
accounts, kindly shown to him, proved that over a series of years, despite 
heavy freight and shipping charges, each ton of fibre gave not less than 
£10 clear profit. Here, then, is an example where the rate of labour is 
practically on a par with that of Natal. It should also be taken into 
•consideration that Mauritius—also Yucatan and several other fibre coun¬ 
tries—is subject to winds of hurricane force, winds that do serious harm 
to the fibre in its growing stage, and in consequence niust affect the 
Mauritian profits over what Mr. MitchelUnnes calls a series of years. 
Now let us refer to the price of labour in the Bahamas—a fibre country 
tc which you have referred. This British Colonial-Office publication 
gives 9s. a week for mill hands and 5s. for field hands, a price 
for labour not varying much from that of this country. These 
figures of the Babainas may be of interest; in 25,000 

acres were under cultivation, and the output of 1,358,082 lbs. of 
fibre—Sisal—showed an increase of l6fi,952 Its. on the biggest of pre¬ 
vious years. On the cost of labour I am of .opinion that there is no suffi¬ 
cient cause for misgivings. In coi»nection with this question there is the 
great advantage that, with proper management the work can be carried 
on evenly all the year round; thei^ need be no rushes, as. with sugar, 
cotton, etc.^’ 

The foregoing gives the gist oi a lengthy conversation, much pro¬ 
longed for the verification of all statements, by constant reference to 
official pamphlets, Consular reports, etc. At the conclusion Mr. Harper 
said he would introduce me to Mr. Rositzkv', of Port Shepstone, who was 
also a thonmgh believer in the profits of fibre growing. 

Mr. EOSITZKY^S VIEWS. 

Mr. Bositzky is a German who has a store in the village of Port 
Shepstone and a farm a short distance away. This year Mr. Bositzky has 
put in a hundred acres of Fourcroyu gigantea^ the Mauritian aloe, by way 
of a commencement. Mr. Bositzty has unshakable faith in fibre grow¬ 
ing for the Port Shepstone distri^. He is an enthusiast with public 
spirit, and is incessant in his counsel to the small farmers of the district 
to go in for fibre. Many of them, he ^ nmiring only the barest 
ewtence, amd farming, he Weaves, anything better. 

He woifid ihn^ to see eve^one of thein putting undei fibre just 10 
qt »ft acw every year. planting and elei^ he believes that 

not muoh thi.t ^vided by the femilies would be re- 

^iiired, yeiB^ he holds they wou^ be in pos- 

mmim'' if three or 

w^^ the fibre as 

:centralfy;nr'-'|^i^it^ machinery to¬ 
gether^ .ifiiete'be 'The necessary, 
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macliinery would not be disproportionately costly; say, horse or ox gear 
£25, a gratte or raspador £60, polisher £40, and press £20. This comes 
to £145, and the first crop of 20 acres could, he believes, be safely relied 
on to give at the least £200 of profit. Thereafter the small grower 
would be fairly started in the indu 8 tr 3 % Even about the machinery he 
think.- the grower need have no cause for anxiety; he feels sure that if 
the small farmers took to growing the fibre generally tliere would be 
individuals ready to provide and work the machinery on hire or on shares. 

Mr. Kositzky, as T have said, is an enthusiast about fibre growdiig,. 
but for all his statements and opinions, on provocation and without ])ro- 
voeation, he brought up whole armies of recorded fads whidi, so far as 
1 was able to Judge, carried conviction. What he said in the course of 
our eonversation may he summarised as follows:— 

FOE SMALL FABMEES. 

^^The Fourcroya gigantea grows well in this district, where we have 
scores of small landholders doing no good for themselves. How many 
of them live is a mystery. If they would only grow fibre on a eo- 
rperative S 3 ' 8 tem money would come to t])(*TiK 1 gave iniu'!i tiiiu‘ and 
spent some money to equjp myself with knowledge of the details 
of the whole subject so as to fonnulate a scheme. I have not yet been 
able to influence them, nor indeed to awaken any interest among them; 
they are terribly apathetic. I am starting fibre growing on a small 
scale, and when they aeq that the fibre brings in money to me I hoi)e 
they will follow. In their position they are able to put (*v(n’v year a few 
acres into aloe cultivation at hardly any cash outlay. 

FIBEE m QEBMAN EAST AFEIOA. 

‘^When I got hold of the fibre-growing idea, the idea soon got a firm 
hold of me. So firm was the hold that I determined to visit the fibre 
growers in German East Africa. I was most kindly received. The 
Governor gave me all the information at his disposal, and from the 
planters during my stay of a couple of months I received the greatest 
hospitality, and everything as regards cultivation and inanufactm*e they 
not only showed me but allowed me to take a hand in. With such 
facilities and being keen to learn, I consider that 1 have now a fairly 
good grip of the business. The German planters on the rich Coast lands 
began with the Mauritian aloe {Fourcroya gigantea), hut soon found that 
the raw leaves gave only f per cent, of fibre, As a plant this aloe on the 
eoastJands of East Africa flourishes to perfection. I saw plants fiilly^ 
15 feet high and the leaves a foot in breadth. Beeently, however, it has 
been found that the Fourcroya planted inland runs less to flesh, and on 
a small scale has .given as much as 3| per cent, to the leaves. The 
planters all work independently of each other ; there are no central 
mills. The Fourcroya has been wholly abandoned for the Sisal agave> 

. Si^al the Fwrwya—at present the balance, 

in favcnrc^ is £6 to £7 per tom Sisal in East Africa gives three 
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cr()})s; ill its first year (tourtli year aiuee planting) 3 ]t)s. of fibre per ])lant, 
Beeond year ; third yt'ar or, per acre, respeetively:—1 ton: 

l,25()tt>s. and 70(dbs. When the first crop is eiit new jdants are ])lanted 
between tlie rows. In (lOrnian East Africa there arb about 10,000 
.a('res under euitivation, and every fortnight in the year may be seen 
the shj})])ing of several hundred })ales of tlie fibre from the Port of Tanga 
for Europe*. 'Idu* present price per ton is £42 lOs., which, over six years, 
gives a gross rcOiirn of fSo. Tin* freight and shi]>ping charges to 
Europe amount to about £12 10s. [)er ton. About labour? The price 
per month is about 10s.; nearly all the work is done on the task system.’^ 
St)ME iMPRESSlOXS. 

The foregoing evidence—much summarised—as to the practicahility 
■ol growing aloe fibre profitably in this Colotw is most encouraging if not 
conclusive. Both Mr. llarjjer and Mr. Kosilzky are shrewd, eauli(nis 
men, knowing the agricultural conditions of their district perfectly, and 
ill all resi)ects are eminently practi(*ai. Speaking ])ersonally as “Ergates,” 
1 have the greatest hopes in the success of the industry. The aloes ap¬ 
pear to he iinmiuie from locusts and other plagues, s])(dLs of drought do 
not injure them, and, if properly cultivated, they run no risks from winter 
fires. 44ial tfic aloes of commerce arc not indigenous to the Colony ap¬ 
pears to me to 1 h‘ a fact of small moment. The Acacia inollissima is 
not indigenous; instead of growing naturally in vast forests, it has to 
be raised from si*ed and cultivated, and yet our wattle-plantation owners 
can tell that the j)rohts accruing are substantial. So may it also he in fibre 
growing. As to ]>rofite, they will vary according to the fluctuations of 
the market. An American fibre Trust some years ago ran the price up 
to £75 per ton, and on the Trust bursting the price (‘ollapsed to £15 ]>er 
ton for a short time. There seems to be every reason to believe that 
fibre ill the Colony can be produced under that price per tun, and there¬ 
fore the chance of actual loss requires barely any consideration. In these 
Teinarks I am assuming that the management will be competent. If 
the growing should be undertaken by an individual as a bye or side in¬ 
dustry there may be some latitude for slack management, but in the case 
of companies and syndicates, necessarily encumbered with s|Hx4al ex¬ 
penses, the management should be as perfect as it is possible to obtain. 
Such enterprises should follow the system of the best of wattle com¬ 
panies as regards the financing and the office work, and every share¬ 
owner should realise that practically everything will hang on the manage¬ 
ment. The man on the spot must be capable, energetic, and, above all, 
a first-class hand at organising coolie labour to the best advantage. No 
detail should he consider too small for his personal attention; proper 
Attention to details will be the chief factor as regards success or non- 
success. Considerable mechanical knowledge on the part of the manager 
will also he indispensable. Happily such men are to be found on the 
Obaet;; the sugar companies produce them. 
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ExireuiB Typ9m s Their MuMipiiemtieamm 


C. J. Davies^ in the Live Stock Journal, writes;—New knowledge tells 
us that every character in an animal is represented by definite units in 
the gerni cells^ which units are responsible for its transmission from one 
generation to another. This conception of the germ cells as composed 
of a host of units, present m definite numbers, some active and some 
inactive, suggests, moreover, that the individual must be valued rather 
for the units it bears than for its obvious external characteristics. In 
future we may be certain that the test of breeding alone will reveal the 
hereditary value of animals of unknown parentage, although in the case 
of those whose parentage is known a fairly accurate forecast can be made 
of what to expect under given circumstances. MendeFs principles only 
deal, however, with the broad issues in connection with breeding. They 
give us a clue to the workings of heredity under conditions of cross¬ 
breeding between any two definite unit-characters, and this is, of course^ 
extremely valuable to a large class of breeders. 

Men who are breeding stock for the showyard, however, are not as 
a rule practising any form of cross-breeding. That has been done genera¬ 
tions back; the animals have been selected until their germ cells contain 
a certain combination of units which give the required type (so-ctalled 
purity), and forthwith the breeder endeavours to exaggerate the already- 
existing characters in (certain directions by in-breeding. Some points he 
tries to increase, others to suppress, but in either case he alters already- 
existing material in one direction or the other, which is an entirely 
different process to the recombining of old materials which constitutes 
the making of a new breed or variety. 

We know that the units in the germ cells ure unchangeable entities— 
that is to say, that the unit representing, say, black colour in an animal 
is quite distinct from the unit representing red colour, and that one can¬ 
not be changed into the other. To this extent the units are absolutely 
stable, but .some most noted experimenters have been forcibly drawn to 
the conclusion that the units themselves are liable to a considerable degree 
of fluctuation within themselves, and that it is this instability or degree 
of activity of the units themselves with which the fancier chiefly works. 
It has certainly been lately suggested by someone that every fluctuation 
may be represented by definite units, but that such is hardly likely to be 
the ease experiments with animals and plants go to prove. For instance^ 
the writer in some investigations into colonr heredity in guinea-pigs 
crossed an individual of a very jxale shade of creain with another of a 
dark colour. The offspring all Came patched with the two colours 
(neither was dominant), the cream being of a light shade in every case. 
On subseejuent in-breeding segregation occurred, and among the numer* 
ous offspring bred in succeeding generations from the one original pale 
creaih were animalB of all shades, from the palest cream—^almost white— 
to the richest fawn. Surely this must be a case of fluctuating varia*- 
bility in the intensity of the colour itself rather ^^t^^ a phenomenon due 
any”cause. • 

These f^ea^pigs have also illustrated in another way the degree 
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i)i activity of the colour units themselves. As already stated, the mating 
together of two distinct self-coloured animals resulted in the production 
of bi-coloured individuals patched with both colours. The amount of the 
two colours present in the progeny of the first and subsequent generations 
is subject to marked variation. Sometimes the colour on one original 
parent, sometimes the colour of the other, predominates, but on an aver¬ 
age, among a number of individuals the inheritance of each colour ap¬ 
pears to be about equal. Only one guinea-pig in about thirty bred so far 
has come with about an equal amount of both original colours evenly dis¬ 
tributed; as a rule, the animals have a preponderance of the dark or a 
preponderance of the Jigiit colour. Further experiments now in pro¬ 
gress alone will prove whether it is possible to regulate the inheritance 
by mating an individual which has too much of the light colour with one 
which has too much of the dark, so as to get with a fair amount of cer¬ 
tainty a race which is characterised by an equal distribution of both 
colours. 

\Ye have mentioned this matter to show that fluctuations produce 
nothing new, but are limited to increase or decrease of what is already 
available. The matter is therefore of the greatest importance to all 
breeders of show stock, whose object is not to create anything new, but 
to exaggerate or increase or decrease certain characters which already 
exist. The fact that tl ere are two kinds of variability is often over¬ 
looked by students of MendeFs Principles, and it is therefore essential 
that the difference should be understood. Changes of wider amplitude 
are (fonnected with the acquisition or loss of unit characters. Lesser 
variations (with which the breeder of ^‘pure^^ stock has to do) are believed 
to be due to the degree of activity *of the units themselves. Once the 
foregoing principles are grasped, the breeder is in a position to study the 
law^s which govern the multiplication of extremes. It necessitates a dip 
into Quetelet’s famous law of fluctuating variability, to the significance 
of which little importance was attached until quite recent years, and 
which has now- been the means of clearing up many difficulties in connec¬ 
tion with heredity. 

QueteletV law asserts that ‘^the deviations from the average obey 
the law of probability. They behave as if they were dependent on chance 
only.*' To try and explain this simply, w^e will suppose that 15 h. 2 in. 
is the average height of a certain breed of horses. If a number of speci¬ 
mens are taken haphazard and measured, it wdll be found that there will 
be a dense crowding of instances around the average of the variety, and 
that on both sides of the mass of the observations there may be a few 
wide deviations. Thus, presuming 15 h. 2 in. to be the average, almost 
all the horses will vary between, say, 15 h. 1 in. and 15 h. 3 in., but there 
may be one or tw^o which will only measure 14 h. 3 in., and one, perhaps, 
which so far exceeds the average as to measure 16 hands high. Now ex¬ 
tremes, whether they be of height, weight, length, size, or some purely 
minor and minute characteristic, are what the breeder for the show-ring 
is desirous of mnltiplying, hence the value of finding out in the first in¬ 
stance the average dimensions of the point in question in the particular 
breed. Once he gets at the average, subsequent measurements of his 
stock will at once tell him whether they approach the average or are 
deviating in either direction. Whether the ""desire is to reduce or sup¬ 
press a character, or whether it be to exaggerate it, accurate measurement. 
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weighing, are the only means by which an 'exact knowledge can be 
gained ot* progress towards the desired end, and by which the identity of 
the wjdeJy-fJeviating individuals can be ascertained. 

Oiure the extreme is identilied, the next problem is to bring about its 
multiplication. Certain facts have been proved in this connection. In 
the lirst place, assuming for the sake of simplicity that the average 
fluctuation of a certain cpiality in a race is around fifty, rigid selection 
through a number of generations of extreme types can be made to result 
in individuals with as wide a deviation from the average as ninety-nine 
on the iiKrreasing side. Further than this it is impossible to go, and a 
race is only kept up to this extreme limit by continual artilicial selection 
of widely-deviating individuals. Even selection will not bring about the 
desired result at once, however, because it has been found that the aver¬ 
age of tlie progeny of extreme types lies between that of the original 
strain and the (pjality of the chosen parent. Thus, if we are endeavouring 
to increase the height of horses of a bred which averages 15 h. 2 in., and 
we find ourselves in possession of an individual which has deviated in the 
desired direction, and is 16 hands, on breeding from this animal the aver¬ 
age height of his progeny will lie about midway between its own height 
and tlu‘ average height of the breed—that is to say, a new average of 
15 li. 3 in. will be established. In addition to this, fluetnation around 
this new average will follow the same laws as in the previous ease, hence, 
although the majority of individuals will crowd round the new average 
of the strain—15 h. 3 in .—yet the wide deviations may give rise to an 
individual of 16 h. 1 in. If the latter is bred from and is mated with 
the strain, the average will again be raised to. midway between 15 h. 3 in, 
and 16 h. 1 in., with the possibility of corresponding wide deviations. 
Thus, step by step, the height can be increased and extreme types multi¬ 
plied, and the same rules, of course, apply to deviations in the opposite 
direction. Naturally, very wide deviations are extremely rare under 
ordinary conditions ol‘ breeding, and we have used a rather crude illustra¬ 
tion in an endeavour to explain the principle. As a matter of fact, the 
utmost skill of the breeder will be required in many cases to detect the 
slight deviations in desirable directions in definite characters, but he may 
know that once he has identified such he can by breeding from them raise 
the average of his strain in these particulars, and may in addition have 
the good fortune to breed an individual which deviates as widely from the 
new average as did its parents from the old. 

The fact that the average of the progeny when breeding from ex¬ 
treme types is higher than that of the race at large, but lower than that 
of the chosen parent, has no doubt often been a source of disappointment 
to the breeder. Asa matter of fact, however, an animal with a markedly 
exaggerated characteristic of a desirable nature does more good to a breed 
by raising the average of this point than he would if he only became the 
sire of one or two phenomenal individuals in his life, and in future it will 
be unwise to too hastily condemn an animal ae a stud failure because he 
or she has failed to become the parent of progeny showing an equally 
wide divergence. The strain is improved by nreeding from such, and 
this is a work of greater value to a breed than many more apparent 
benefits. 

We leam, then, that rigid selection of fluctuating individuals is one 
of the chief factors to the multiplication of extrmne types, and it is 
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furthermore known that the smallest lapse in this direction will in one 
generation bring the most deviating strain back to the average of the 
variety. Although a type has to be built step by step from generation 
to generation, yet it may come down with a run, so to speak, as it is 
essentially unstable. Once the breeder grasps that unit-characters are 
stable, but their lluctuations are essentially unstable, he will be on a fair 
way to having mastered one of the most important points in connection 
with breeding show stock. This matter is also a key to the necessity 
for in-breeding prize stock, and, furthermore, gives us a clue to one 
of the reasons why the crossing of ditferent strains of the same variety 
is seldom successful. 

Naturally we get a further })iece of evidence, if such is needed, of 
the futility of breeding from inferior individuals and trusting to their 
pedigree, and reversion, and what-not, to give us better stock than them¬ 
selves. Another factor in the perpetuation of anomalies is nourishment. 
It has l)een found in plants, and there is strong reason to believe that the 
same rules apply to animals, that badly-nourished races tend towards re¬ 
version. Tins is not only so with regard to single individuals, but affects 
future generations. Thus, well-nourished parents and well-fed offspring 
■should result in a higher quality of stock tliaii badly-nourished ones, as 
favourable circumstances strengthen variable ])eeuliarities. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind that a distint line lias to 
be drawn between tluj production of progeny and production of high- 
class progtmy. The former we know% according to Mendel’s discoveries, 
will always be broadly the same. ‘ In the breeding of winners we are 
dealing with something much more subtle and intangible, and it is only 
by a study of the principles w^hich are believed to influence fluctuating 
Tariability that a proportion of deviating offspring can be looked for with 
a fair amount of certainty. 


Pampatum DUataiums Ha MaHiSm 


The following letters recently appeared in the Journal of Agriculture^ 

“I have just read,” wTites Mr. B. Harrison, Tw^eed lliver, "'■'in the 
Western A'ustralia7i of December 23rd of the projected relinquishment of 
the timbeF iudustrj- by your company in the Denmark region, where 
^Agricola’ savs ^there are thousands oi acres of land of first-class quality, 
consisting of a red loamy formation resting on a clay subsoil,’ and ^your 
company’s line of railway, 29 miles in length, also affords access to 
additional immense areas of €rown lands of a similarly satisfactory char¬ 
acter.’ I have read the article which I have just quoted, with great in¬ 
terest, more especially as I know frbxn many years’ experience what im¬ 
mense profits and progress your company could make if it embarked in 
the dairying industry and stock raising, profits from which very few of 
your kneiowneVH in Western Australia have but a faint idea. 

^^This will be readily apparent to you after the perusal of my circular, 
:e copy of which I enclose, and I also forward you a small sample of seed. 
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1 feel confident that the marvellous Pasgalnm grass would do well in the 
Denmark district, and in conjunction with the dairying industry would 
return greater prolits than would ever be possible with the timber in* 
dustry, 

‘‘The Paspalum grass has proved a mine of wealth to the North 
Coast; it grows in all classes of soil, even on barren sand, and preserves 
its verdure through- summer and winter. Any land on which this grass 
is established is worth £10 to £^0 per acre, and in this district has 
reached the reserve price of £32 per acre, and the annual rent for Pas¬ 
palum pasture varies from £1 to £1 10s, per acre. 

“A creamery could be erected for £10,000 or £15,000, and if one 
was erected I feel certain that your land would soon be settled with a 
large population of thriving farmers. 

“It is unnecessary to say more on this subject just now, as my cir¬ 
cular and letter will amply prove the truth of my suggestion, which I 
trust you will carefully consider, and in the meantime 1 beg to subscribe 
myself. 

• “P.S.—I would feel pleased if you would kindly send reply, and I 
will give any further information on this subject at any time. Paspalum 
grass is already growing well in several places in Western Australia, and 
Mr. W. C. Grasby, of the Western Mail, says it gives greater promise of 
success than any grass yet introduced into that State.^^ 

The following letter was written by Mr. Harrison and published in 
the Press on this subject:— 

Would you kindly permit me to give your readers a little informa¬ 
tion about this celebrated grass which is already growing in many places 
in your State, and which'will, I feel certain, prove of inestimable value to 
the farmers of Western Australia when they become acquainted with its 
excellent qualities. The great want in your State, judging from all I 
have heard and read, is a good and abundant summer grass, and Pas¬ 
palum is the fodder plant for this purpose. Mr. C. F. Julius, secreta^ 
of the Dairymen’s Union, Bucca Creek, N.S.W., says in the Agricultural 
(Government) Gazette :—‘This remarkable plant is quickly coming to the 
forefront as a grass peculiarly adapted to our uncertain climate. Being 
a deep-rooter, its properties as a drought-resister alone proclaim it in¬ 
valuable, and, vrhile throughout the warmer seasons of the year it sur¬ 
passes all other grasses in the rapidity and abxindance of its growth, the 
severest of our frosts, although retarding its growth, fails to subdue its 
evergreen state.’ It is most efficacious in subduing and preventing 
noxious growth—a great point in its favour in Western Australia par¬ 
ticularly, where the poison plant is so prevalent and proves so injunous 
to stock. The Agricultural Gazette also says:—^A pasture of Paspalum 
generally thrives so vigorously as to take complete possession of the 

S ound to the extermination of all the other growth.’ This is the 
vourite grass with the stock-owners and dairy-farmers on the North 
Coast of New South Wales, to whom it has proved a mine of wealth, as 
it is unequalled, not only for its abundant peld and its adaptability to 
gpw well in all classes of country, but also for its fattening and butter- 
yielding qualities. The Byyn Bay Butter Factory, which was estab¬ 
lished hy our farmers about ten years ago, now pays away annually 
about £86>0(>0 per month to its suppliers for cream and pork, and the- 
eowe from which the milk for this factory is obtained are almost 
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ciu,lively grazed on Paspalum, and ver}^ few of them are either hand-fed 
or hoiised during the winter months. I feel certain if the farmers and 
stock-raisers of Western Australia were acquainted with the great value 
of this marvellous grass tliey would not delay in cultivating it extensively^ 
which, once established, remains permanent and enriches the soil in 
which it is grown, and in Western Australia sliould carry a. bullock per 
one acre and a half. In the Tweed district it carries more than one 
head per acre, but the soil is richer here and the rainfall greater than in 
your State. 1 need not state the ^diiferent varieties of soil in which it 
grows, except to say it thrives best in a moist situation, although it grows^ 
well even on the hard bare ridges and soils where other artificial grasses 
would prove a complete failure. The Agricultural Gazette writers also 
say, ‘Our experience goes to prove that Paspalum will grow well and 
yield abundantly on poor soils in dry areas.^ Mr. Grasby, writing in the 
stern Mail of the hth January, quoted many instances of its successful 
growth in Western Australia, and he also says that there are local varie^ 
ties which cause the market gardener some trouble to eradicate. This* 
fact alone would prove that this celebrated grass would do well.in many 
places, as similar conditions would suit the cultivated variety. In 
purcrhasing seed great care should be exercised, as much of that obtained 
from seedsmen is of a very poor quality, and, judging from the cor¬ 
respondence I have received from people in the other Stateg, very little,, 
if any, of the seed they have purchased has germinated, thereby caus¬ 
ing dissatisfaction and much loss. At the Hawkesbury College only 
about 2 per cent, of the seed would genninate, although the grass grew 
well. Mr. Jas. King, president of the IVeed Eiver Dairymen^s Union,, 
says;—‘Seed that is grown in this (the Tw^ed) district is generally well 
developed. Indeed, if properly harvested, almost every seed will grow.^ 
This should be borne in mind by those desirous of obtaining good seed, 
end would prevent both loss and disappointment. Land laid down 
with Paspalum (after being sown with seed at the rate of 15 or 20 fts. 
per acre) should be worth from £10 to £15 per acre. I noticed in the 
Western Mail that at Wigan there are 3,000 acres of timber felled and 
ready to be burnt off or fired shortly. If this ground was sown with 
Paspalum and a co-operative butter factory erected it would prove an 
object lesson to farmers of Western Australia, who do not appear to 
have an idea of the immense profits to be made from dairy-farming. 
Mr. G. H. Varley, editor of the Clarence and Richmond Examinery is well 
known, and this is what he says of Paspalum in the North:—‘In a 
letter on the North Coast Bailway proposition, Mr. G. H. Varley, of 
Grafton, made several references to the virtues of Paspalum dilatatum,. 
which shows what wonderful fodder that grass supplies. Having men¬ 
tioned the preponderance of forest ridge country, he says, “Critics will 
probably suggest that this class of country is of little value for grazing 
dairy cattle. But in this connection they may not understand the 
wonderful adaptability of Paspalum to this variety of country. It is a 
wonderful fodder plant. Given a snfficiency of moisture, it will flourish 
in all classes of soil. I have seen it luxuriating in the swamps, with 
water over its crown; in the Big Scrub in its glory; but nowhere have I 
seen it grow with greater luxuriance than on the forest ridges. A few 
years ago the SieSnond was threatened by a weed called the Mullum- 
bimby Couch. Cattle fell away on it, and many died. Since the in¬ 
troduction of Paspalum this weed has had notice to quit. As in quality,. 
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so in growth, as compared with other grasses—it is Paspalum first, the 
rest nowhere. It is only the construction of this railway and the throw¬ 
ing open of these reser\\‘s which will attract settlement. Under these 
conditions an energetic Jiian, backed up by Paspalum dilatatum and 
cows, is almost sure of success. Take the ‘big scrub’ of the Kichmond 
as a case in point. Fifteen years ago this magnificant tract of country 
was practically in‘ its primeval state. It was equally provided then, as 
.now, with steam communication to Sydney. ]S»o point of it was more 
remote than 15 miles from water carriage. Yet no progress was visible. 
Five years later the railway from Lismore to the Tweed was opened. 
From that day the jimgle began to disappear, and to-day the whole face 
►of the country is altered, l*aspahim dilatatum being substituted for 
scrubs and dairy cows for paddymelons. One butter factory alone, which 
opened with the advent of the railway, has increased its output from one 
ton a month to 350 tons a month. A herd of cows will easily average 
£10 per head per annum. One farmer (resident in the Coraniba district) 
published his receipts for one year, which showed a credit balance of 
£600. His .area was only IfJO acres.’ 

^^Mr, H. Munsey, oi' Dundas, N.S.W., says: ‘Paspalum is the grass 
that has revolutionised the dairying industry on the North Ooast. 
Scores of instances can be quoted showing that the capacity of farms has 
been doubled and trebletl, and it forms a dense mass of succulent forage. 
Having spent over a month going through farms where this grass has 
been sown, I can safely recommend its planting on a large sc-ale. I 
have seen farms where 100 bead of dairy cattle have been kept all the 
year round on less -than 100 acres of land, giving splendid returns in 
milk and butter. This grass, if enclosed for a short period during the 
autumn, will provide a good supply of feed for the winter. Its value at 
this stage cannot be expressed in thousands of pounds. In eonelnsion, 
I need only say, as Mr. Jas. King (President of Tweed Eiver Dairymen’s 
Union) says, ‘'^that to write of the merits of Paspalum would require a 
newspaper.” ’ 

“Ill conclusion, Mr. Editor, I must apologise for trespassing at such 
length on your valuable space, and I most sincerely hope that what I 
have written may prove of great benefit and value to the farmers in your 
State, who should not hesitate or delay in bringing about an era of 
prosperity by establishing good and abundant pasture—the first step to¬ 
wards founding dairy factories which have proved such a great boon to 
the settlers in the other States. I will be only too pleased to give any 
further information to anyone, providing they forward stamps for reply, 
and thanking you in anticipation,—I am, etc., 

'TB. HAERISON. 

/^Burringbar, Tweed Eiver, N.S.W.” 


To establish ball-baHtng seems a curious Ibirm of charity, but iu 1661 a ceiHbaiti 
^orfe Bf ayertou gave the sum of £6 yearly to buy a bull to be baited at Wofei«i|* 
haiD; eujouiiiig ^at the fiesh, hide, and o£^ Aonld he sold, and bestowed upon poor 
stockinaa of the Welsh, and ilioes.? The bull was halted until 18% 
that de^ it has been put to death In a nibire ukeroiful manner, and the tuelt 
l^vehtollei^ 
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ThB PrBBervatlOH Bf Frash Fruit. 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin de VOffice du Govvernemeni General de^ 
PAlgerie appears an article on the preservation of fresli fruit on long 
journeys. xVecounts arc given of experiments that have recently been 
conducted, and from them it appears that peat or turf has been found to 
be. eminently suitable as a, means of preserving fresh fruit. 

The attention of livgienists has been alracted to this substance by 
reason of its sterilising ])ro|.>erties, constituting, as it does, a medium un¬ 
favourable to the develo))inent of bacteria. I'lu^ existence of such 
qualities will se(‘ure for peat a large sphere of usefulness. 

It is, liowevtr, in the ])rerfervation of fresh fruit that this substanee^ 
will be more particularly used. Experience has shown, it is said, that it 
is superior to every other substance for the pr<‘servatiou of vegetables 
and fruit, which jiave to survive long voyages. 

Among otlier exj^eriments, it is mentioned that, at the beginning of 
last year, elevou pac'kages of about eleven pounds, containing oranges, 
mandarines, and lemons, were sent by pareels post from Palermo, in 
Sicily, to Togo, a German CVdony in Africa. Fruit w^ere sent in reed 
baskets, paeked in fruit paper and peat. Envelopes of silk pa])er were 
used to keep the fruit humid. Each ])areel contained eight oranges 
or tw'elve mandarines. There being no direct communication by sea 
between Slcditerrauean countries and Togo, the consignment had to 
travel via Hamburg. At Togo the parcels were kept awhile before being 
forw'Orded to their final destination—a town in the interior of the Colony, 
at a distance of over 230 miles from the-coast. 

The. packages that arrived in the soundest condition were those 
v'liich were ( onsidered }nost liable to damage, and wdiieh were only pro¬ 
tected by a rough covering of interw'oven reeds. It was observed that 
the fruit enclosed in boxes covered wdth tinplate as a rule show^ed traces 
of moisture. 

Out of 40 fully ripe oranges paeked at Palermo, 41 arrived at their 
destination in a ])erfeet state of preservation, after a voyage of 55 days. 
The mandarines, generally speaking, also kept w^elL 

The same method oi* packing w^as tried in the transport of young 
trees. The great dilSeulty w'as to keep them humid w'hilst protecting 
them against moisture. The attempt had been made several times with¬ 
out success to import plants from nurseries in Egypt. By using peat, 
however, success was (msured. So satisfactory w^erc the results obtained, 
that it is proposed to import orange trees into Gennan East Africa from 
French possessions. 

These experiments, it is observed, liave showui clearly that peat is 
an invaluable means of preservation in the packing of fresh fruit. Ex¬ 
porters of fruit will be able, by the use of this substance, to purchase 
when prices are at their lowest, and keep their fruit until sufficient 
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•quantities are obtained to make large consignments; and the employment 
of the new preservative will permit, in the same way, of fruit being 
gathered and kept for consignment in large quantities to local markets. 

Mr. Melmoth 0. Kelly, the Acting Conservator of Forests, after 
•careful investigation, is of opinion that, provided the fruit was properly 
picked and handled, well sweated, and carefully packed, there appears to 
be nothing very extraordinary in the test described. The loss was Just 
under ten per cent,, which Despeissis states is the average loss for curing 
and long keeping. 


Tho Fr^grema of AgHeutiurai 

OrgoniooUou in Oroat BHiain. 

So:^£ evidence of the strides which the Agricultural Organisation Society 
<(England) is making in its endeavours to instil into the farming popula¬ 
tion of Britain the principles of co-operation and the necessity for prac¬ 
tical combination if England is to fight the foreign producer in her own 
markets, is contained in the latest Report of the Society to hand, for 
the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1906. 

At the annual public meeting of the Society for 1906, the Most Hon. 
the Marquess of Zetland, K.T., who presided, remarked, in the course 
of his address, upon the position of a British farmer acting entirely on 
his own account, and without co-operation with his. neighbours. On one 
side of him they saw manufacturers, tradesmen, and others, all of them 
only too anxious to supply him with those articles which are essential 
for the management of his farm at the highest prices that they could 
induce him to give for them. On the other side of him again they saw 
tradesmen and others of different kinds, one and all of them equally 
anxious to take ojff his hands the fruits of his industry, at the lowest 
possible prices they could induce him to accept. Speaking in a some¬ 
what figurative manner, he thought they might compare such a farmer 
to a unit between two opposing forces, each of those forces desiring to 
•obtain a profit for themselves, but neither of those forces appearing to 
be too solicitous as to the welfare of the individual on whose industry 
they desired to thrive. 

Continuing, the Chairman said he thought it stood to reason that a 
group of farmers acting together, cultivating for their mutual advantage, 
and sending, say, for example, one large order to the manufacturer for 
such articles as they required for working their farms, would be in a 
"better position to make a good bargain for themselves than if they each 
of them made their own purchases, especially if,those purchases were 
made from the shopkeepers instead of going direct to the manufacturer. 

Speaking at the 1905 Annual Public Meeting, the President of the 
Society, Mr. R. A. Yefburgh, M.P., well expressed the position of the 
farmer who aoes not adopt co-operative prineiples by remarking that 
the farmer buys retail and sells wholesale. The Society wanted to re¬ 
verse that process, he continued; they wanted the farmer to buy ivhole- 
sale and sell retail: broadly that was what they were aiming at They 
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did not want to decrease the character of the yield of the produce, but 
they wanted to make the land more productive and the produce still 
better in quality, for they maintained that English produce was the 
best of all. The system of co-operation was a very difficult one to bring 
home to men^s minds. In interfering with the past one had to go very 
slowly and carefully. Of all forms of co-operation the easiest to deal 
with was that for the purchase of requisites, and, therefore, it was easy 
to understand that, in the steady growth of their organisation, by far the 
larger number of societies w^as engaged in purchasing farmers’ requisites, 
seeds, manures and things of that character. He did not wish to weary 
the meeting with details, but he could say generally that great savings 
had been effected by purchasing in combination. The Secretary of the 
Easterti Counties Fanners’ Co-operative Association, which consisted 
principally of large fanners, reported they had obtained a reduction on 
various things of from 10 to 50 per cent. Ho could go through a long 
list of societies, all of which had effected similar savings upon their pur¬ 
chases for the year. But there was another fom of saving to his mind 
even more important than the saving in price, viz., the enormous* saving 
to the farmer in the fact that by this system he got what he really wanted 
to purchase; he got a guaranteed article of the best quality. Under pre¬ 
sent circumstances a farmer often bought an article which was very 
different from what it purported to be. One result of this advantage 
of combination w^as that the farmer would got^ a better yield, whether 
in the case of crop-producing or stock that was to be put upon the market. 
Co-operation for the sale of produce was a much moi‘e difficult matter. 
It had to be approached with the greatest possible care. Experience 
had shown that it was wise to commence from the very bottom, to 
organise small societies, so that they might gro\v and combine and co¬ 
ordinate with other societies, and in time be able to sell a large amount 
of the goods they produce- To attempt to start with a very large society 
was, in their opinion, and in the opinion of those who knew the subject 
thoroughly, the certain w^ay to court failure. They had to organise the 
producer before they organised the distributor; to reverse that process was 
a mistake. Co-operation was not an easy matter to grasp, and sound 
principles must be laid down before they attempted to grapple with the 
more difficult problems. Men must first be accustomed to deal with the 
easier methods, and therefore they must not attempt in the first place 
to deal with the sale of produce. 

Continuing, the President said that with regard to dairy fanners 
they had a society which had been selling large quantities of whole milk 
in London, the Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers’ Co-operative Society, 
w^bose turnover last year was no less than £27,084. The Secretary of that 
society reported that milk, which at the time of its formation sold for 
Is. 7d. per barn gallon in the winter months and Is. 2d. in the summer 
months, would now fetch as much as Is. 8d. and Is. 4d. 

The Newark Dairy Society and the Vicar’s Farm Society had been 
sterilising milk and selling it in bottles with great success. A Lancashire 
society had been crushing oats for its members, and 2d. more per bushel 
was obtained from them than the ordinary market price. The Framling- 
ham Co-operative Society had sold half a million eggs, and the price to 
the producer was about 25 per cent, better than he had previously ob¬ 
tained. With regard to fruit, the Evesham Growers’ Association had 
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established a central depot and had disposed of 1,000 tons of fruit and! 
vegetables at prices very satisfactory to the producers. 

Mr. Yerburgh drew attention, in a speech at the Annual General 
Meeting in 1905, to the fact that a society in Gloucestershire had found 
it possible to start an auction mart. The fanners there are now buying 
and selling cattle on their own account, and the profits that hitherto went 
to the auctioneer are now reserved for the farmers themselves. 

An idea of the rapid growth of the Agricultural Organisation Society 
may be gained from the fact that, in 1903, there were 73 affiliated 
societies, and that, in 1901, the number had im-reased to 103, and,* in 
1905, stood at 113. The membership bad grown from 4,500 to 6,500. 
The turnover of the sodetics had increased from £55,000 to £150,000. 
I];i 1904 only LS counties were touched: in 1905 soc'ielies had arisen in 15 
fuj'ther (‘ounties—33 in all. Kxjierience has shown that when one society 
is formed, and carried on as these societies are carried on, with business 
aptitude, and has proved itself to be a benefit to the farmers, other 
societies an^ ra])idly tbriri(‘d in llu' distri(*t. The formation of onc' 
society thuis moans that otlier societies in the same county rapidly spring 
into existence. 

How thesi‘ societies ])ros])er and what they can do is seen in the* 
case of the little society at BcHlvTord' Konr years ago it started with 
a .membcTshi]) of fifteem and a turnover of £536, and a profit was made of 
£7 7s. At the end of two velars the inembersliij) liad increast‘d to Iwenty- 
one, the turnover to £1.7 is, and tlie profit to £/^3. They iiad been fa(*ed 
with trade difficmltic^s, and the profit was made aftcu' entting e-verytliing 
down to the very lowest. In the* third y(*ar, while only incrc*asing their 
membersliip by one, the turnover ivached £2.573. and tin* f)rofit was £80. 
The capital was only IM8, and a reserve fimd of £30 had been created,, 
and a bonus of 24 ])er <'cnt. bad been distributed to the members. 

One argument advanced against the success of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society is that its principles are only apjilicable to the case 
of the sina]] farmer. The I])swich Society, the President ]>()ints out, is,, 
however, ti ])ractical refutation of that suggestion. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of the farmers joining that society are what are known as large 
farmers, one member of the society farming no less than 4,000 acres. In 
view of the? interest displayed hy men in that position, it is evident that 
the co-operative movement is applicable also to the large farmer. 

x\s rc'gards tlic future of the society, the President continued, they 
had to obtain the cordial co-operation of everybody, and the support of all 
opinions. He had obsen ed during his study of co-operation that, when 
farmers get into the habit of combining together, their interest is 
quickened ; they look lieyond their own immedkte surrotodings, and they 
begin to recognise that sometliing is to be sai4ior education in scientific 
agricultural methods. Shortly, then, co-opera»tion is an invaluable pre¬ 
lude to the advaneoment of agricultural educatten. If they would get 
hold of that fact, then they could, with confident go to that very large 
body of men who do not understand co-operation at alh and point it out 
to theni. A gentleman who had a wide knowledge of this subject and 
who was interested in .agricultural education had pnt it to him and wished 
to consult Mr. Harris on the point, that it might be possible and after all 
advantasreous to start co-operation first, and then go with education 
afterwards. 
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Hon. Wm Fm Clayton. 

LATE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 

I>. the Journal have been published portraits and short records of Mr. 
Edward liyley, Mr. F. A. E. Johnstone, M.L.A., Hon. H. D. Winter, 
M.L.A.^ former Ministers of Agriculture, and to-day we have the pleasure 
of dealing similarly with the Hon. W. F. Clayton, M.L.A., the fourth 
Minister of Agriculture since the Ministry of Agriculture was instituted 
in 

Air. Clayton was ])orn and educated in London; he came to the 
CJolony in 1876 and took employment under Sir Liege Hulett. In 1878, 
in partnership with Mr. C. Ashwell, a farm was acquired and arrowroot 
and mealies were cultivaicd. Among the mealies were planted a few 
t(*a.trees, and, as the seed became available, a tea ])lantation was begun. 
Lnder that class of cro]) he has to-day a large area. Later, in connection 
with his cousin Mr. G. A. Clayton, he started the Glenwood tea estate. 
After dissolution of the partnership the estate was sold to Messrs. J. L. 
Huhdt c'v Sons, Ltd. .Mso, wdth Mr. Ash well, he oi)ened out the Fawsley 
Park estate, and on dissolving the partnership retained the original 
estate, ‘‘Island Farm,'* wliere he still resides. Tlie new ]dantation w'as 
tak(‘n over by Mr. Ashwell. ^'Island Farin’^ is well plant^'d with eucaWpti, 
casuarina, etc., a ey})ress avenue lading j>artieu]arly l>eautiful. There are 
large orchards of citrus and other fruit trees. From the house there is 
a tine view of the Ihnvoii Valley aud the river from which it takes its 
name. Up the valley was the scene of the iiglitiiig with Alesseni. Alto¬ 
gether Air. Clayton has been engaged in agrieulture for years. 

Almost since his arrival in the Colony he lias been associated with 
politics. ill HH)1 he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, and in 
11)03 became Minister of Agriculture. Among the more prominent 
feature^ of his Alinisterial work may be mentioned the following:— 

Op%iing out of the Cedara Experiment Farm from its second year. 

EreWion and opening of Cedara School of Agriculture. 

Starting o||ptud stock at Cedara. 

Obtaining ii^operatioii of neiglibouring Colonies wdth regard to de¬ 
struction of loc«^. 

Passing of Plants’ Diseases Act. Burrweed Amending Act, East 
Coast Fever Act, Scab Amendment, Agricultural Development Act, etc. 

Instituted the Land Board; opened up AA^interton—30 settlers; 
opened up land in Zululand—some 170 farms allotted, and concluded 
arrangements for central sugar mill. Arranged for curing tobacco at 
AA^eenen. Ai‘rangod for Xatal exhibits to Soutli African Produce Exhibi¬ 
tion now being held. 

Held East Coast Fever in check until the rebellion caused quaran¬ 
tine regulations to be broken through. 
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On retiring with tlio Sinythe Ministry in Xoveinbor, 1906» Mr. 
Claylon was presented with an address from the Staff warmly aeknow- 
led^in^ the eordial relations wdiich had existed during? his tennre of 
office. 

The following' article on the beginning of the tea industry in Natal 
was contributed by Mr. Clayton to the Journal in May, 1898:— 

-OIUGIN OF THE TEA INDITSTEY.'^ 

As March, 1898, may be called the coming-of-age of the Tea Industry 
in Natal, it is not inappropriate that a few words should find a place in 
the columns of the Agricultural Journal of the Colony regarding its past 
history, its development or growth, its ])rospects, and the modus operandi 
by which the manufactured article is produced. 

I call it the ‘^coming-of-age/’ because it was in March, 1877, that the 
seed was landed from which, practically, all the tea estates in the Colony 
have had their beginning. Not that the first plants of all wen' grown 
from this seed—for, I believe, that somewhere in the foriies these were 
introduced from Kew by the late Mr. Plant, and located at tlu' Upper 
Tongaat. Later on, too, the late Mr.dJeo. Jackson, of (treenwood Park, 
grew a little lea of the Cliina variety, and, I ])eliev(‘, sold a small (jiiantity, 
but one can hardly call it a commercial venture. 

Still, 1 suppose, these experiments servt'd to establish tlu' fact that 
the plant would thrive in the climate, and the larger and nnu’C' important 
consideration as to whether it would grow to pay was left for others others 
to solve. 

It is, 1 believe, generally admitted that, to be a success, a colonist 
must be a man of resource. Failure in one enterprise must not mean 
•extinction, but renewed energy in a more promising direction. One has 
only to look at the prominent public men of Natal to find abundant evi¬ 
dence of this. Merchant becoming farmer, storekeeper becoming lawyer, 
and so forth; the moral Inung that the true colonist is a man of parts and 
not likely to be beaten. Thus it has come to pass that as one industry 
has failed another has sprung up phoenix-like from its ruins. I make 
bold to say that, had not the coffee enterprise proved so disastrously short¬ 
lived in Nalal, the heading of this article would not have been written. 
But, alas! King Coffee died, and though Queen Tea came to take his ])lace 
there are many who liked the old chap best. # 

It was, I think, early in 1876, that, through the instrumentality of 
the Lower Tugela Division Planters^ Association, under Ihe chairman- 
fihip of Mr. Ilulett, the Government consented to defray the cost of trans¬ 
port of seed from Calcutta to Natal. The late Mr. James Brickhill, of 
the Natal Bank, was enthusiastic regarding the venture, and, what was 
more to the purpose, was able to render valuable assistance. Possessing 
friends at Calcutta, he requested them to procure seed of good jat or 
quality, and these, planted in boxes, were placed on board the Indian 
immigration ship ‘TJmvoti,^^ carefully watched, watered, etc., by Captain 
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Keeves, and eventually reached the wharf in capital order—most boxes 
having a few young plants already springing into leaf. 

I was at Kearsney when the seed arrived there, and (tan (piite vividly 
recollect the excitement and curiosity exhibited when it was handed over 
by Air. J. iM. Cooke (now of Gcxulricke, Laughton A' Co(jke), then a 
planter, who had kindly endured the discomforts of a wagoji tri]) to 
])urban to secure f)roper care for tin* treasured seed. 

Next came the distribution among the various planters, in projxn’tion 
to llieir varied svd)scriptions to cost, and Hum ]>]acing of the s(M*ds in 
nurseri(‘S. Messrs, llulelt and W. K. Inle, sen., a])pear to Iia\'e Ikxui the 
only two who '‘went into the thing" on l)nsin(‘ss lines. Xaturallv. after 
so long a journey through tlie tro])ics, in a sailing v('ssel. even with the 
greatest care, a large cpuintity failed to germinate; ])Ut Mr. Hidett. t]\e 
most siicc(\'*srid, managed to rear and (‘staldish in his first held ahnnt 
t,200 ]ii‘althy ])lanls, in ISiS. Th(‘s(‘, hv tin* way, arc* then* to-day, as 
flourishing as ever. And now (‘iisued a period of waiting, for all con- 
» erned, until the voting trees yielded seed to (‘XteJid o])crations, ihcv be¬ 
ing meanwhile carefully tended and cultivated, Imt not ])rnne(l—si‘ed, not 
leaf, being the desideralum. 

Gradually the aereage grew, and at last ilie time eaine when “pltick- 
ing'’ could commence. Jn 1881-2 the first '‘cro])" was mamifacttir(‘d, 
rea-'hing the vast total of olofts., the wdudo of which was juircbnsed by 
-Mr. R. dameson, to whom thus Ixdongs the credit of first introducing the 
])ro(inct to th(' consumer. ^Jhe introdiU'tion was a sii('(*ess, and the 
youthful di'butanir speedily became ))opnlar. 

Looking back, after a lapse of twenty years, when tln^ aim is to get 
rid of as much blossom as possible at pruning time, in order to reduce to 
a minimnm the ({Uantity of seed drawing upon tin* rc'sources of the tree 
during the flushing season, it seems almost ludierons to rc'incmber how 
valuable it Avas then. The Avriter Avell remejnbers being alloAved, as a 
favour, to gather, or glean, the falhm seeds from under the trees, obtain¬ 
ing, jierhaps, h to 1 per cent, of plants therefrom. This Avill shoAv tliat 
tlio enterprise was necessarily very sIoav of development at the onset; he 
it recollected also that the pioneers, with the exception of Air. Briekhill, 
Avho made it liis hobby, Avere men aa'Iio had just been exceedingly hard hit 
by the failure of ooffoc, just AA^hen they had put all their capital into 
plantation and machinery. It speaks well for the energy and rescAiirce, 
before alluded to, of these men that they Avere able to carry their enter¬ 
prise through to a successful issue. 

Before seed u^as aA^ailahle for distrilnition, there A\Tre (Others who 
realised the possibilities lying ahead, and the writer and Alessrs. Robbins 
and Ritchie, of TTmhlali, commenced to plant as soon as ])Ossihlc, folloAved 
shortly hy Alessrs. Hindson, Baleomh, Thring, Peachey, and others; so 
that, in about ten years from, the raising of the first ]dants, nearly 1.000 
acres have been planted, all derived from the small shijunent by the 
nimvoti.^^ 



Plate I. 

TOMATO ROT. 

1 Tomato attacked by Tomato Rot. 

2. Tomato collapsed from attack of Rot. 

3. The fungus plant causing Tomato Rot, highly magnified. 

4. A stalk of the fungus plant carrying a spore or seed, highly magnified 

(after Galloway), 
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Tomato TrouMes. 


(Hlieo of the (iovernnu‘iit Entomologist, 

^ Pietermaritzburg^ Natal. 

Dkar Sir,— 

The specimens of To¬ 
mato ]:>laTits and fruits 
acconipanying your let¬ 
ter of the 12th instant, 
provided <[uite a collec¬ 
tion of insect and fungus 
})ests. 

T do not suppose, for a 
luonient, that the int erest 
these were to me will 
of much consolation to 
but that you must forgive, 
insomuch that those tilings 
V' j which particularly interest me 

/ are usually troublesome to you 
as a farmer. 

However, 1 will endeavour to make 
amends by describing to you the 
development of the fungi and the life 
cycle of the insects affecting your plants, 
^nd then enumerating the methods to be adopted for their prevention, 
^r, where already present and doing mischief, the treatment to he 
followed out for their suppression. 



TOMATO EOT. 

(Plate I., Pigs. 1—4.) 

The specimen fruit which you send is suffering from the attack of 
the Tomato Rot (Macrosporium tomato )— to give it the name by which it 
:is known to science. This fungus disease makes its appearance-as a rule 
at the apex or flower-end of the fniit, when from one-half to two-thirds 
full grown. This spot is susceptible to attack because it affords the 
.most sheltered situation upon the surface of the Tomato, for the pro¬ 
pagation of the spores or seed of the fungus-plant (Plate I., Fig. 4), 
vwhioh give rise to the disease. 

This fungus is a wound parasite, and the malady may appear on any 
part of the fruit where the skin is cracked or even minutely punctured. 

Whilst the berry is most frequently attacked, the disease is some- 
^iimes present upon the stem and leaves. 
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The first warning of the trouble is a small, black spot, which starts^ 
either round the remains of the style, or a little to one side of it. This, 
whilst rapidly iiic;reasing in size, still retains its original and more or 
less circular outline, as shown in Fig. 1, Plate 1. The dark-coloured 
roots of the fungus develop rapidly in the tissues, and, as the cells are- 
(iestroyed, the diseased area first sinks a little below the surrounding and 
healthy surface. As the disease progresses, the tissues of the tomato 
collapse, the top of the fruit becoming much flattened, because the fungus- 
genorally extends squarely across the berry, from side to side, as shown: 
in Fig, Plate 1. 

In the latter stages of the disease, the surface of the fruit assumes a 
Hack, velvety appearance; and, finally, the entire fruit becomes shrivelled' 
ond dried up. The velvety clothing of the diseased area is due to the- 
growth and fruitiiig of the fungus parasite, wlihdi sends out innumer¬ 
able shoots of microscopic size, similar to those shown in Fig. 3, Plate 1. 
At the apex of each of these shoots compound spores develop, and one of 
thes(‘ is shown, very greatly enlarged, in Fig. 4 of the same ])late. These 
spores part from the stems to which they are attached with remarkable 
ease, and are blown about in millions, settling upon the plants, and caus¬ 
ing fresh outbreaks of disease. 

The warm, moist weather ex])erienced during the present summer 
has furnished ideal conditions for the development and rapid spread o£ 
the disease. 

TEEATMENT. 

Before telling you anything about the measures of control to be' 
adopted, I must first of all remind you that ^Trevention is better than 
cure,” an old adage particularly applicable to this case and, in fact, to- 
all plant diseases of fungus origin. 

Professor Bailey, in discussing Tomato Hot, says: “The small cherry 
and plum varieties are not attacked, and the old angular sorts are com-- 
paratively free. Training of the vines so as to admit of plenty of light 
is also useful.^’ 

Given suitable soil conditions, the great point to be observed is to- 
train the vines to stakes, pruning them lightly so that plenty of light and! 
air may be admitted. Plants so trained and pruned do not favour the* 
development of the fungus as much as those which are neglected and al¬ 
lowed to run along the ground, and for this simple reason; by the ad¬ 
mission of light and the free circulation of air among the plants, thej^ dry 
olf more quickly after rain or heavy dew, and thus the conditions neces¬ 
sary for the development of the disease are rapidly eliminated. Furtheiv- 
more, should plants become infected, they will admit of ready and more* 
thorough treatment. 

When spraying is resorted to, Bordeaux Mixture should be the agent* 
employed, applications being made at intervals of a week or ten day?,, 
until no further infection is feared. Generally speaking, in spraying 
tomatoes, it is advisable to combine with this fungicide some in?ecticidf^ 
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such as Paris Green or Arsenate of Lead, and thus meet the attack of 
any chewing insects which may be present. 

If your varieties are at all susceptible to this disease you will find 
that repeated sprayings with eitJier Bordeaux Mixture or Ammoniacal 
Carbonate of Copper as a preventative will resolve itself into a very 
paying proposition. 

Soil conditions have an important bearing upon the successful cul¬ 
ture of tomatoes, more especially as regards their susceptibility to diseasesi 
of fungus or bacterial origin, and their resistance to such. 

The heavy use of stable manure> so that the soil contains fertilising 
matter in excess of the deriiands of the plant, especially if in a state of 
active decomposition, greatly aggravates disease, and tomato plants are 
more subject to blights on an ill-drained soil than most other plants. 


TOMATO LEAF BLIGHT. 


You will have noticed that one of the plants which you sent me, be¬ 
sides being infested with the bug to which you draw my attention, is 
suffering from a disease somewhat similar in appearance to the Potato 
Blight (Macrospariuui solani) with which you are so familiar. This is 
the Leaf Blight of the tomato, and is frequently met with here in Natah 
The spe:dmeii which you .jubmit very clearly shows the effect and appear¬ 
ance of the disease. BroAvn, felted spots appear on the under side of 
the leaves, as the first manifestation of the disease. These, of irregular 
size and appearance, gradually spread, whilst, at the same time, cor¬ 
responding areas on the upper side of the leaves assume a yellowish 
colour. 

As the disease progresses, the affected parts become dark brown to 
nearly black in colour, and the finale is seen in the complete shrivelling 
and drying up of the foliage, so that nothing but the naked stems of 
the plants are left. 

This effect is due to the breaking down and destruction of the 
cellular tissue of the leaf by the mycelium or root system of the fungui, 
which has nourished itself thereupon. 

The spots owe their origin, in the first place, to the germination or 
growth of a single seed or spore of the fungus, the root of which pene¬ 
trates into the leaf through one of the numerous air-pores; and, long be¬ 
fore they have become of any remarkable size, each fungus plant, which 
has so arisen as a parasite upon the foliage, is producing countless spores. 


through whose agency the infection is spread further afield. 

Blackish stripes are often present on the stems of the diseased 


plants. 


TREATMENT. 


You should endeavour to prevent the appearance of this blight by 
frequent application of Bordeaux Mixture or the Ammonical Copper 
Carbonate solution. You are well acquainted with the preparation of 
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Plate II. 

TOMATO WORM, 
f. Tomato Worm attacking* fruit. 

:2. Eggs^ of Tomato-worm Moth (a) Tiewed from above; (b) Side view 
(highly magnified). 

3. Full igrown caterpillar (natural size). 

^ Chry^is or pupa in earthen ceU or cocoon (natural size). 

5. Adult moth (natural size). 
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Bordeaux Mixture, but you may not be so familiar with the Copper 
^C!arbonate spray, so 1 am giving you the recipe here. 


Copper Carbonate. 5 ozs. 

xVmmonia (Strongest Liquid) . d pints. 

Water. 50 galls. 


Mix the Carbonate jf Copper into a paste with a little water. Add 
the Ammonia, and pour ihe resulting blue liquid into fifty gallons of 
water. 

This is, as you see, a much more easily prepared spray than 
Bordeaux Mixture, but 1 myself much prefer to work with the latter. 

Up to the present, 1 have been discussing the fungus troubles of 
your plants, and, although 1 have only mentioned two of these, you 
must not imagine that these are the only diseases affecting the tomato, 
as tiiere are a number of others, iiicludijig two of a bacterial nature, 
which are capable of doing serious injury. However, as I have not yet 
met with either of them in i^atel, no object will be gained by discussing 
them here. 

TOMATO INSECTS. 

We now come to the insects attacking the tomatoes, and of these 
you furnish two examples on the giants you send. 

TOMATO WOEM. 
lleliothis armigera. 

(Plate 11., Figs. 1—5.) 

The caterpillar you observed eating into the fruit of the tcmato is 
shown in Plate li.. Fig. 3. It is from one to one and a half inches in 
length, pale green or dark brown in colour, and characterised by stripes 
of a darker colour running the full length of the body. This is the 
larval form of a moth {Ilelioihis armigera), an insect notorious for the 
damage which it does to cotton in America, where it is known as the 
Cotton Boll-worm, and under which soubriquet it goes the world over. Its 
host-plants are many, and, besides being quite common on the tomato, 
it will be familiar to you as the Striped Beard-grub of the mealie (of 
which pest you sent specimens last year). 

Plate II. illustrates th3 various stages of the insect, from the egg 
to the adult. Fig. 2a shows the aspect of the egg when viewed from 
•above, and 2b is a side view of same. These eggs are laid by the adult 
moth on the leaves of :he host plant, and in the course of a few days 
-hatch small caterpillars, which grow to the size of that shown in Fig. 3. 
It is during this stage of development that it is so injurious, and it is 
seen eating into a tomato in Fig. 1. On reaching full growth it enters 
the ground, there pupates in an earthem cell or cocoon (Kg. 4), and from 
this chrysalis ultimately emerges the moth shown in Kg. 5. 

TREATMENT. 

The latest experiments, carried out under the direction of Mr. C. P. 
Lounsbury, Government Entomologist of Cape Colony, go to show that 
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the use of Arsenate of Lead has been attended Mth the most success 
when directed against the larvae in the fruit. This is, as the name implies,, 
an arsenical poison, but no danger of burning the foliage—as is the ease 
when free arsenic is employed—may be feared. It should be applied at the 
rate of three pounds to fifty gallons of water, and I would recommend 
that Swift^s brand be used. This is a most desirable insecticide and one 
which I would like to see more generally in use for plant-eating insects, 
such as caterpillars, beetles, etc. Paris Green may also be applied, but, 
upon the whole, it is preferable to use the Arsenate of Lead. 

TIP WILTING BUG. 

The second insect pest is a plant-bug. A troublesome and ever- 
spreading weed, the tree tobacco, probably Solanium giganiium, is well 
known to children about Maritzburg as the “bug plant.” This because 
this species of bug breeds upon it in enonnous colonies. Indeed, the 
bugs are so numerous that they completely clothe the succulent 
stems for 20-30 inches. Ti’he creature, despite its abundance, does not 
seem to.suffer from any natural enemies, nor does it harm this host par¬ 
ticularly. It has always seemed remarkable, during the several years 
that this creature has been under casual observation, that it had not 
taken to cultivated plants. Lately, however, attention has been drawn 
to it several times, upon both tomato and ehilie plants. In l)oth in¬ 
stances the bugs damaged the plants, and were particularly mischievous 
in their effects upon the latter. What renders the observation more 
remarkable is that, in the case where the chilies were suffering so 
severely, they were entirely surrounded by tomatoes, which were free—an 
indication of the preference of the insect for chilies over tomatoes. 

TBEATMENT. 

Hand-picking is the most practicable method of dealing wdth this 
pest. It should be done in the early morning, when the insects are 
lethargic in their movements, and may easily be caught- Quite the' 
simplest method of killing the bugs is to provide a tin partly filled with 
w'ater, on the surface of which a film of paraffin or some other oil is 
floated. When dropped into this, the oil enters through the several 
1 reathing holes or stigmata of the body, and kills the insects readily. 
Whilst hand-picking the insects, a good look-out should be kept for their 
These are laid in clusters, upon the under surface of the leaves,, 
and much resemble a group of small, dark-brown, glass beads. The 
leaves carrying the eggs should be picked off and dropped into the tin, 
along with the bugs. 

I think that I have now given you all the information which you 
require, and conclude with the assurance to you that it is always a 
pleasure to advise you on these matters, as far as lies in my power.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ALBBBT KELLY. 
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Go^OpBrmtlvB Brnnkm fBr AgHBulturBm 

AViTiioi T credit, inisiuesy relations are practically non-existent. Credit 
ib the bond that holds togeiher the whole fabric of modern trade and 
industry, and renders possible business enterprises on every scale of 
magnitude. rnfortunately, however, whilst th(3 man in town is able 
to command credit much or little ac'cording to circumstances, he of the 
soil ib handicapped by force of circumstances from participating in that 
help to enterprise and sm-cessful business. 

The chief difficulty that has had to bi* overcome in organising some 
suitable credit system for the agriculturist, has been the fact that short 
(redit, which is so largely the rule in ordinary business relations, is of 
little or no use to the farmer. The farmer, from the very nature of 
his business, reijuircs extended credit; and money obtained -for long 
periods from the ordinary banks is too dear for the farmer^s requirements, 
in addition, he is, ordinarily, not in a position to command credit: he 
has nothing t(j olfer as security such as a banker would be willing to 
recognise. 

Kealising the position of the farmer in this respect, several success*- 
fill attempts have been made to ameliorate conditions and provide credit 
on easy terms by the establishment of various forms of agricultural 
banks, liaitfeisen led the way, and he is justly regarded as the father 
of the movement. Others have followed—some adopting the Raiffeisen 
principle, others instituting schemes of their own, according to the needs 
of their respective countries. In England, Mr. Henry Wolff may be 
regarded as the leading authority on all matters connected with agri¬ 
cultural credit; and his book on agricultural banks is the leading work on 
the subject. A pamphlet by him, entitled “Co-operative Banks for 
Agriculture,-’ has recently been issued by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society of Great Britain. In the direct, pithy style that characterises 
it throughout, it sums up m a few words the position of the agriculturist 
in regard to credit. “Agriculture, both small and great,” says Mr. 
Wolff, “though plainly requiring w'orking capital, such as credit can 
supply, is not in the same advantageous position as other callings to 
command credit—in the first place because it turns over its money 
very slowly, and accordingly requires its credit for very much longer than 
what ordinary dealers in money like to part with it for; and, next, be¬ 
cause the method of agriculture are distinct from those of all other 
callings, and the security which agriculture has to offer, though ample in 
itself, is not such as a commercial banker could readily appreciate and 
honour.” 

Continuing, Mr. Wolff draws attention to the advantages of the co¬ 
operative credit system. Co-operative credit on a share basis, he says, 
has this advantage, that it can be applied anywhere. Unlimited liability^ 
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which is the iuaiiispriiig of the liaiifeisen s 3 ^stem, is liot a suitable form 
for carrying on any considerable business, being «ipj)licable only to very 
restricted areas and siuail purposes, under restraints which in. a larger 
sphere would become hampering.' 

On the other hand, unlimited liability banks render it possible to 
reach lower levels of po\ erty and dislriess, in addition to their educating 
and character-forming influence. 

But without funds, Ah*. Wolf says, “even the most excellent machin¬ 
ery would be useless/' Continuing, he says: “Fluids, evidentl}', there 
must be. But 1 am a little troubled at finding you rather habitually 
seeking for them in quarters to wdiich one w\nild think that our boasted 
British self-reliance won id turn only after discomfiture elsewhere. You 
ask for private patrons' largess, for Government subventions, for ad¬ 
vances—appealed fer under cover of fcreign precedents, which are, in 
truth, no precedents at all—from the Savings Bank. But why should 
you go down on your knees at all to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
begging him for favours, wdien you have absolutely the same facilities 
for obtaining savings bank money within your own reach? It is like 
a child crying to its nurse in the next- room for milk which is actually 
placed before it on the table. Why is it necessary that the savings de¬ 
posits that you want should laboriously circulate through the coffers of 
the National Debt Commissioners before reaching you—which, by such 
•circuitous route they never will? Y^ou have better opportunities for col¬ 
lecting that money at your command than the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and your own interest, as well as the task ^vhich you have set 
yrourselves of raising your people, at any rate, materially, demand that you 
should use them, and promote thrift. Mr. Gladstone has frankly owned, 
after he had carried his point, that in introducing his two Savings Banks 
Bills, which, as Acts, secure to the Chancellor of the Exchequer the full 
disposal of all savings bank money, he was pursuing an officially selfish 
object—about which he was afraid to be questioned, lest it should be 
revealed—^namely, to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer ^a strong 
financial arm,^ and to make him ^independent of the money market.^ 
That is precisely what you want. You want the money. Why not col¬ 
lect it ? You have greater advantages than the Exchequer. You know 
your, people, and are known of them, and trusted by them as being men 
of their own choice. 

THE SBCEET OF SAVINGS BANK SUCCESS 

is, as the Nestor of the great trustee bank of Glasgow, Mr. Meikle, has 
deposed, Taciliiies.'^ Being on the spot, yon are in a better position than 
the Government Savings Bank to provide such. You know what are 
the most conv^enfent hours, the most appreciated methods. You can 
send fonvA eollecftors to snatch up pennies as they come in, emptying the 
stocking and the tdrawer, and as Schulze Belitzsch said, that it was your 
duty to do, sweeping the district hare for yonr benefit of all its spare 
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cash. Having more remunerate employment for your money, you can 
yourselves pay a higher rale of interest. You do not seem to have any 
idea wliat a marvellous gift co-operative banks have of ingratiating them¬ 
selves with local ]»co])le as savings hanks. But that is w^hat forcibly 
strikes everyone tvho visits them abroad. Therefore Lord Avebury was 
quite riglit when, in 1887, he recfunmended them to the House of Com¬ 
mons as model receptacles for savings. You may observe it at their very 
fir>t start, in their most feeble infancy. In Cyprus a friend of mine has 
start('d foiniccn village banks, as nearly Baiffeisen as he could make 
them under adverse circumstances, in as many wTctchcdly poor villages. 

ithin om* year tlicir savings deposits averaged £200 per bank. The 
('ollcctivc anemnt n*{)rcsent(d more depositors, and totalled uj) to a 
liiglu'r figure Ituni all that the far more pretentious (Tovernment Savings 
Bank, working over llie w liolc island; could boast of after fiv 3 or six years 
of its cxisif‘ii< (‘. In India the same Begisirar, under the Act x)f 1904, 
who about a y(*ar ago advised me that among the w'retohedly poor rayats 
of his Presid(Mi( y savings deposits were absolutely out of the question, 
TKov states in his last annual report that savings deposits are coming in 
nicely, that the niemliers of his banks have bound themselves by rule to 
deposit each y(*ar so much for every rupee rent i>{:id, or for every plough 
em))]()y<Ml. Tf this continues,’ so he adds, 'and there is every pros])oct 
that it wull. the ])robloin of financing these banks wdll settle itself.’ luot 
jne tell you of Germany, The great imperial Union’ of agricultural co¬ 
operative societies began, like yourselves, by looking for assistance from 
the outside. The Government came to its assistance, ondow^ed a State 
central bank with £2,500,000 of money, directing it to deal out advances 
freely at less than market rate. The result was that the banks grew' up 
very epiphytes, accumulating little capital of their owm, as a report pre¬ 
sented to our last International Co-operative Congress has showm. How'- 
ever, the State bank could not go on paying out money at less than it 
cost it to buy. It became more exacting. It w'as met with an indignant 
outcry, of which I w^as a witness. Howrever, the lesson w^as taken to 
heart. The banks laid themselves out for collecting savings, and their 
annual takings of such now amount to 

£5,000,000 IN EXCESS OF WITHDEAWALS. 

lliat is for two Unions, numbering about 1,750,000 members. The 
managing director of the State Central Bank, which acts as banker for 
many co-operative societies and some savings banks, stated about two 
months ago that lie then held on behalf of such bodies no less than be- 
Iween 80 and 90 millions sterling of savings deposits. Yea, gentlemen, 
these accumulations of co-operative cash run into money! Some eighteen 
months ago Mr. Chamberlain spoke in a lamentable voice of £100,000,000 
a year that he would like to have to distribute in wages among British 
working men, as if that were a far-off achievement. But £100,000,000 
is just the sum that about 900 co-operative banks of the Schulze Delitzch 
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type—^including some very large ones—keep circulating year by year in 
Iructifying ^employment. In the last full year reported upon (1905), 921 
such banks among them lent out £150,000,000. At least one-fourth of 
that goes to Agriculture. Do you know how the German Raiffeisen 
banks stand with regard to their central bank? You will say that they 
are deeply in 4ebt to it. They have, collectively, a goodly sum stand¬ 
ing to their credit. A little wlxile ago it was £700,000. It is they, at 
present, who supply their central bank vith funds, not vice versa. And 
where do those funds go? Please mark this! To the host of agricul¬ 
tural productive societies, which profitably convert agricultural produce 
into more marketable and more valuable commodities, and to which in 
great part German agriculture owes its improved condition. Is there 
not a valuable hint in this for our Agricultural Organisation Society? 
Jt is the banks which find the money for establishing co-operative 
dairies, beetroot sugar factories, potato distilleries, sourkrout factories, 
jam and pulp factories, vintries, granaries and the like, repaying them¬ 
selves out of the produce. In respect of dairies, the tax levied upon 
produce not long ago was, and probably still is, a farthing per litre (iJths 
.quart) employed. All this, and the large posse of supply and other co¬ 
operative societies German agriculture distinctly owes to the banks. 
Thirty-seven years ago, when I returned from Germany, having farmed 
there some land that I had bought during several years, there were as 
good as no agricultural co-operative societies in Germany. We had some 
few here, about nine county*" societies for the supply of manures, and 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Association in its beginnings. On 
the strength of their results I wrote a little article, which I thought 
would be useful, and which the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture gladly 
iuserted in its official organ. But the result was nil. Some years later 
the banks came on the scene, and as 

BY A MAGIC TOUCH OF A MODERN MIDAS THE LAND BECAME 
FERTILISED WITH GOLD, 

quickly covering itself with agricultural co-operative societies of all sorts. 
There are more than 20,000 such societies of an agricultural character 
only, among them nearly 14,000 banks. The co-operative dairies num¬ 
bered in October, 2,950. We have 14. I have seen steam threshing 
machines for common use belonging to men who had never been called 
upon so much as to put their hinds into their pockets for even a stiver 
to purchase them with. The hank had bought them, and recovered the 
\alue out of their own proceeds. 

‘'Do not we want something of the seme sort? It can house us, too, 
and cut up estates into femall holdings. There are co-operative societies 
which do that to perfection. 

''The collection of savings deposits ought, therefore, to be the main 
supply of your funds, the pillar upon which you rest your system. In 
making it such you will be rendering a oreat service to the country as 
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irell. However, no bank can expect to start with a large supply of such 
deposits, and there are snre to be times when, even if it have such, it will 
require to make a draft upon other capital/^ 

As has b(‘en pointed out, the farmer is not, as a rule, in a position 
to command credit, from the fact that he rias little security recognis¬ 
able as such by commercial bankers. In agricultural co-operative credit 
banks this difficulty is easily overcome. ‘Security- does not necessarily 
mean so much money invested in Consols,’’ Mr. Wolff reminds us, ‘‘but 
a certain guarantee that you (‘an give to your lender (who may, of course, 
be a depositor) that he wdll be repaid”; and, further, he says: ‘‘Personal 
security is by far the most convenient for business purposes, and also the 
most educating. In a co-operative society you have the very best means 
at your disposal for giving and obtaining security of a personal sort. For 
you have a selected membership to begin with, selected by yourselves, 
with the very, object of credit in view, and if you only devise appropriate 
machinery, by means of the touch subsisting among members, and the 
bold which every member as a class-mate and neighbour has upon the 
other, and of members’ power of watching the employment of each loan, 
you. juay be sure that you will adequately secure yourselves against any¬ 
one that borrows from you; whereas, bv pledging to everv’one who lends 
to you your (*ollcctive share capital, or in one ease even your collective pos¬ 
sessions, you provide ample security for him. It is the creation of an 
intenuediate body, standing between borrower and lender, bound en¬ 
tirely to the former })v its common interest, yet bound also in each single 
ctue, in virtue of the lability of everyone engaged, to hold the debtors to 
their duty, on w^hieh really the whole structure rests. It is the system of 
Scotch cash ( redit carried very" much further and democratised. Scotch 
cash credit, whieli has done such wonders for Scotland generally, and 
specifically for Scotch agriculture, w^as, in an imiuirv held by a Lords’ 
and Commons’ Committee in 1826, explained to be safe, becsnise to every 
lorrower there w^ere three or four sureties, liable for him and acting as 
sentries to him, closely watching him and holding him to his obligations. 
In co-operative banking you have the same sentries, and, in addition, you 
also have the security of the entire society.” 

With such security tl*ere is no risk. It is personal security; and its 
moral influence upon members of such a bank is inestimable. 

Mr. Wolff’s interesting pamphlet ends: ‘‘When your banking has 
grown strong it is to be presumed that you \vill have 

YOtJB OWN CENTRAL BANK, 

formed by the banks themselves, in which surplus and want of various 
banks will balance one another, and which, on the strength of your united 
security, will .be able to tap the money market. 

“But for starting, probably a guarantee will alw^ays be best, just be¬ 
cause it is a guarantee and not a loan, which means that it places the 
borrower’s liability foremost and the guarantor’s only second. The dan- 
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ger to tLese banks to be apprehended from all financial help given is that 
such help may become a gift, and so blunt the sense of responsibility 
which it is your interest to keep keenly alive. A lender may reconcile 
himself to the loss of money already dealt out. A guarantor will want 
to know why he is called upon td pay before parting with his money. 
And this is most useful for the bank itself. It may be made to anticipate 
that Union inspection upon the utility of which I have already dwelt. 

^^Only, if you have guarantors—^who need not necessarily be members 
of the particular bank, but may very well be outsiders, foiming possibly 
a Guarantee Committee for some distinct district—do not, as you value 
your bank, make the guarantee a pretext for asking for privileges. There 
is one privilege which yn\ have a right to ask for and which you will 
benefit the bank by insisting upon. That is full control, examination 
of the books, restraint upon unsafe action. The more important your 
guaranteeing body is, the more effectively will it be able to apply the 
control of checking, which is useful for the bank because it is essential 
for its success that in it everything should be kept strictly business¬ 
like. That is why I suggested guaranteeing committees, which might 
employ trained inspectors. An Endowment Society formed by in¬ 
dependent capitalists might render the same service. 

])urposely do not call it a Central Bank, because for a considerable 
time there could not possibly be any banking for it to do. Money would' 
be going all one way, and to call an institution under such circumstances 
a Central Bank might he to mislead people, and might very possibly 
damage the movement. There can, on the other hand, he no harm in a 
Central Endowment or Advance Society, provided that it is kept fully 
hnsiness-like and strict in applying inspection and control, and that it 
makes it its avowed aim, in due course, by tie admission of banks as 
sliareliolders, to convert itself into a bank of banks. There is danger in 
mere patronising endowment which w'ants to be guarded against. 

think I have shown that co-operative banks may be richly useful, 
ihat they are not difficult to establish, and that they may be made ab¬ 
solutely safe. As a means of making them so, let me sum up in a few 

Vi ord R 

THE MAIN POINTS OF YOUR TASK. 

If'ou have to find security, and that security must be absolute; to pro¬ 
vide it you must submit to any engagement which may prove necessary. 
You substitute service, vigilance, painstaking control for a tangible 
pledge. Your collective liability is your creditors^ security. Your con¬ 
trol is your own. You cannot got away from these fundamental condi- 
tic ns. With them you may accomplish anything. The possibilities of co¬ 
operative hanking are, as the late Ernest Brelay has put it, ^^illimitahle.’^ 
But break away from principle, take liberties with necessary safeguards 
—which it is very easy to do—and your substantial structure becomes a 
mere house of eards: the treasure for ,which you look, delusive rainbow 
gold. In the iiitere.rls of British agriculture, which wants a lift, I hope 
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that much, very much, will now be done for the promotion of co-operative 
baiikiiig, on sound, approved, self-help lines, and if that is done I do not 
hope, I am coiitideiit, that your action will be crowned with rich success, 
and that you will be found to have rendered an invaluable service to our 
native agriculture/' 

Eeadei*s of the Journal interested in the formation of agricultural 
banks are referred to the article on ‘^Agricultural Credit Banks,” by Mr. 
E. T. Mullens, in tin* October and November issues of the Journal, 
1905: also to Mr. Wolff's work, “Agricultural Banks: their Objects and 
Uses," 1''he Department lias ordered a number of copies of Mr, Wolff^s 
book, and intimation <d' their arrival, and terms of disposal, will be given 
in the Journal 


Age of Cattle at Shews. 

Notjjino casts a greater cloud over the proceedings at shows than the 
ftuggistion tliat there has luen something doubtful in the get-up of an 
exhibit, or tliat there has been a false statement made in regard to age 
or date of shearing, etc. Nothing is more horrible than for an exliibitor 
to ])e placed in a j)ositi(»n of attempted deception, and it is not to be 
wondered that he will raise Cain in the endeavour to refute all unjust 
accnsalions. Fortunately,, among the large number of shows held 
throughout Australia, underhand practices or false statements arc hardly 
ever heard of, but nevertheless it is important that agricultural and pas¬ 
toral societies should take every precaution to state the conditions per¬ 
taining to each class so that there can be no ground for the slightest 
doubt or complaint. At the last Sydney Boyal Show trouble occurred 
in the fat cattle section, owing to the ages of some of the entries being 
disputed, and as a result we arc glad to sec tliat s])ecial icgulations have 
been drawn up to prevent the occurrence of this in future. The age 
of all cattle is to he computed up to the 1st of Mandi. 1907, and full pedi¬ 
grees must he given on the entry form, except in regard to grade dairy 
cattle and fat cattle. Exhibitors of fat cattle must state the Tuamc of 
the bret?der, where the cattle fattened, and what food they have been 
kept on during the year, and they must declare that the animals entered 
have not apj)eared in the same class at any previous show of the R.S.A. 
of New South Wales. A very satisfactory and important by-law is that 
instructing the judges to refer all eases of doubtful ages to the stewards 
before the awards are made, and the stewards may then call in the 
society's veterinary surgeon to report- right away. The matter will then 
be settled by the council, whose decision will be final. We do not antici¬ 
pate any future trouble of this kind, but we commend the adoption of 
regulations for so promptly dealing with disputes that may arise. It is 
most unsatisfactory to postpone the inquiry till the show is over, because 
the wrong exhibits have posed as prize-winners during the currency of 
the show, and the rightful competitor has suffered an injustice. The time 
to deal with any doubtful entries is directly suspicion arises, before any 
awards are made, even if the progress of judging is delayed in con¬ 
sequence.— PastoraUsts^ Review. 
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Harmesi^kamBSm 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A LECTURE ON THIS SUBJECT 
DELIVERED TO THE INANDA AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. _ 

By H. Watktns-Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

Ix dealing with the history of South African horsesickness we cannot, as 
with such diseases as tuberculosis or rinderpest, avail ourselves of the 
observations and works of men of bygone ages, our earliest disease-history 
leing comparatively recent and dating only from the earliest decades of 
the eighteenth century. The first record of the existence of the disease 
in South x\frica is in 1719, whcn_it seems to have assumed a spreading 
or epizootic (iharacter and swept over Cape Colony, destroying a large 
number of horses. 

It is probable that the disease (‘xistod lu'foro this, but did not attain 
any great dimensions owing to the thinly settled state of the country and 
the consequent absence of the insepnrlible friend and sorvani of man the 
horse, which does not seem to have existed in South Africa before its 
introduction from Java about 1(>50 by the Dutch East India Company. 

The earliest documentary evidence I have been able to procure as 
to the existence of Horsesicknesa in 8^uth Africa is contained in a letter 
written by a Mr. T. Moodig from Port Beaufort, in the Cape Colony, 
deted in March, 1856. This gentleman now' probably long gathered to 
his fathers, says in the course of his letter:— 

lave never seen Horsesickness before Init often heard of it. In 
1839 my father lost upwards of 100 at Groot YanderV Bosch, and in 
1819 he also lost a great many. In the year 1801, called the year of the 
^great Horsesickness,^ I liave been told that the -Nvhole district was cleared 
of horses and that it was nearly as had as 1780.^’ 

This letter then affords us a brief glimpse into the past, and is all 
the more interesting as showing us the difficulties experienced by the 
South African horse-breeder as far back as the time when George IV. w'as 
on the throne. 

The horse is, of course, an equine closely allied to the Zebra (with 
its three species, Equus Chapmani, E. Burchelli, and E. Zebra or Quagga, 
BurchelVs and the common Zebra^ and South Africa has been, as we all 
know, from time immemorial the home of this species of Equidae. It 
seems therefore not a little strange that so closely allied a genus as our 
domestic horse should have found existence in a natural condition ap¬ 
parently impossible in the Sub-Continent. The laws governing the ques¬ 
tions of Immunity and Susceptibility seem at times very strange to us, 
and an apparently slight racial difference is sufficient often to constitute 
ihe impassable barrier. We may ask why the white rats is insusceptible 
to Anthrax when the brown or black rat readily succumbs, or w^hy the 
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sheep of Algeria can resist the same disease so fatal to sheep elsewhere 
all over the wiorld; and many similar seemingly inexplicable problems will 
confront ns on the fringe of the extraordinary complex subject of 
immunity. 

However this may he, wse find that the zebra can exist in localities 
where natural conditions of existence are impossible for the horse, and 
incidentally it has frequently (oatuirred to me that possibility exists of 
utilising -this natural resistive jxower of the zebra in the study of the 
disease horaesickness. 

When one considers thse apparent absence of natural barriers to llie 
migration of the liorse from the northern part of the Continent (whore— 
if not indigenous—the sjjecies has at hast existed from tinu‘ immemorial) 
it does not seem irrational to suppose that the disease which we know as 
Horsesiekness has been responsible for this re];)ression of extincti of the 
wild horse from South Africa. 

Since the time of the first known introduction of horses by Euro¬ 
peans^ now some two hundred and engbty years ago, the disease has levied * 
a heavy annual toll upon South Africa,, in some years mild in its incidence 
and in others denuding a whole et untry-si{h‘ of its horses. Edington 
\(quoting doubtless from official papers) cites an outbreak of this latter 
sweeping form of the disease which in 1854 destroyed 04,858 horses in 
Cape Colony alone. 

Of the distribution of the disease througlioiit the whole of the 
African Continent soutli of tlie Equator there seems no doubt. 

Some years ago 1 was able to obtain through the help of our Colonial 
Office a number of (hjiKsiilar lieports, showing, on ti e East Coast, the 
prevalence of the disease as far north-ea.st as Zanzibar and from S. Paul 
de Loanda on the north-west. 

The Consul (.Teneral from Old Calabar, vliich is even north of the 
Equator, reports the prevalence of the disease ‘'throughout the territories 
»of the Protectorate/^ and from Angola the official report states that the 
disease is ‘‘most deadly’’ and that “horses die shortly after being landed.” 
Thus we see that a vast tract of country exists in Central Africa from 
'which the natural horse would seem to have been* eliminated by some 
destructive agency, while as we know he can flourish to the north of this 
deadly zone and in the south the association with man, which means 
stabling and care, affords at least the possibilities of existence. 

Prom this rapid consideration of the geographical distribution of the 
disease the transition of thought to climatic influences is natural. 

While in regions around the Equator the disease, as we have seen, 
is active at all times, we shall notice as we come south—that is as we 
approach more temperate latitudes—^to that degree, the disease Horse- 
sickness tends to become periodic or intermittent throughout the cooler 
months of the year, and as we leave Mashonaland and Matabeleland the 
country south gradually becomes free from the risk of Horsesiekness 
throughout certain months of the year. 
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When in Salisbury, Bhodesia, I saw a typical case of Horsesickness 
in the depth of winter, and was informed by Mr. Grey, then Chief Veter* 
inary Surgeon, that such cases were by no means uncommon. Even in 
^Tatal many must have heard of such eases (especially on the milder 
Coast belt of the Colony), but as a general rulfe Natal and the Cape 
Colony enjoy an almost entire immunity during some six months of the^ 
year. In fact, it may be laid down in general tenns that the disease' 
Horsesickness is connected with the mean temperature of the district. 
Exceptions, of (‘ourse, occur, but we may say with confidence that the 
incidence of the disease is greater upon those districts possessing, by 
their geographical characters, milder and more sni)-tro])ical conditions 
of climate. 

Further than this, ahundant evidence is fortlH'omii'g as to the in¬ 
timate eoiiiiection of outbreaks of the disease during or following seasons 
of exceptional rainfall. (V)astal districts, the Tugela and tTmfolosi 
A^alleys, swamps and districts well-watc red and wooded are especially 
liable to its ravages, and the occasional outbreaks on the high v<*ld of 
the Interior have a direct relation to tlie rainfall and prohably the level 
of the s'uhsoil water. 

Humidity and wannih then are acce]ded factors in the ])rodnction 
of the disease, or, jf not concerned directly with its ]>rodnction, are at 
least invariably associated Avith that SAA-oeping epizootic form of the dis¬ 
ease which occasionally devastates- our stables. 

Most of you j^entlemen will, T ex])ect, have iieard of. even if yon have 
not personally met, cases of the disease occurring in the depth of winter 
and in places where conditions of warmth and moisture can luirdly be 
said to obtain. 

I think such instances are authentic and would be inexpli('ablo in 
the absence of our recently attained knowledge as to the length of time 
tlie germ of the disease can remain latent within the system of the horse, 
just, as we all know, the germ of malaria will remain quiescent in the 
system of man for weeks and months and suddenly spring into active 
e\idenc(; heralded by the well-known shivering and fever. 

Cold, exposure, •exhaustion and other depleting and enervating 
causes will often precipitate a smart attack of malarial fever in a person 
who perhaps niatiy months 'previously had the misfortune to become in¬ 
fected by the disease. 

That the germ of Horsesickness can lie dormant in the system of the 
horse for a lengthy period, longer in fact than the usual period of . incu¬ 
bation, I have frequently proved in my experimental work with this 
disease; and this fact is the more interesting when one considers the 
usual rapid and certain symptoms produced by the disease Avhen gaining 
access to the horse^s system in the usual way. 

This lengthy period of incubation has not, I believe, been noticed' 
before, and I shall refer to this fact again, but as we see it may have some 
bearing upon the question as to those infrequent occurrences of the dis-; 
ease at other times than in Horsesickness' season. 
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It is not, however, to this or any other of the more speculative and 
.theoretical questions attending the study of the disease that I would a.sk 
your attention. 

As you know, 1 have in the past expressed my opinion as to the 
tiause of the disease in the form of otficial reports, etc., and probably 
most will have thought over the matter more or less since reading or 
Jiearing of these expressions of opinion on my part. 

I believe that South African Horsesickness is spread chiefly, if not 
solely, by means of suctorial insects, and the conclusion that such are 
flicj^ (and probably mosquitoes) the rapid transmission of the disease 
would seem to warrant. 

To deal with this point first. I will endeavour briefly, and as clearly 
as I can, to eiuuncrate the possible inodes of infection, by which, of 
course, we understand the manner in which the disease is contracted by 
horses. 

The usual manner of contracting a disease is by contact, i.e,^ con¬ 
tagion. A very short survey of the disease will suffice to show us that 
simple eontaei or association (how^ever close) of a sick and healthy horse 
'does not produce Horsesickness. Examples of this method of infection 
would be found in rinderpest, small-pox, etc. 

For every one instance in wh^ch animals in a stable have taken the 
disease simultaneously, probably five hundred instances could be brought 
forward showing that horses on either side of the sick animal remained 
perfectly healthy. 

In fact, 1 am justified in being dogmatic on the point and in saying 
that Horsesickness is not transferable from one horse to another. 

Does the horse then pick up the germs of the disease with his food, 
,nr water, or does he breathe them into his system as he inspires ? 

Here we arrive on more debatable ground—aground which as we all 
.know has been very well traversed by lay and professional man alike for 
some three or four generations past in South Africa. 

It is very interesting to refer to a number of conjectures on the 
cause of the disease which were furnished to the Governor of the Cape 
Colony in 1855 by various District Surgeons, Surgeons of Kegiments 
quartered in South Africa, and Civil Commissioners, A great variance 
-of opinion is evident. For instance, Doctor Soek, writing from Clan- 
william in October, 1855, states his opinion that the disease is caused by 
‘^a deleterious miasma in the air which, being inhaled by the horses, does 
not cause inflammation and suffocation, but, taken up in the blood and 
the ramification of the bronchia, acts as a poison by destroying the 
vitality of the blood.” The practical advice given by this writer to pre- 
\Tent the disease is as follows:—^TThe wild garlic is to be recommended to 
^travellers who travel early in the morning or late in the evening, and 
♦especially those passing over low marshy ground, to have a small quantity 
*of the garlic pounded and tied in a small piece of rag and this rag 
Affixed to the bit of the horse.” 
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This suggestion for the prevention of the disease is of more value 
liian the recommendation of Doctor Cooper, of Somerset Plast, in a letter 
dated October oth, ltS55, in which the worthy medico advises in all 
seriousness as follows: “Let the jjatient be hung up by his hind legs from 
the beam of the stable three or four times a day for a few minutes so 
that the discharge from his lungs may run out mechanically/’ 

"i’lie general concensus of o 2 )inion professional and lay about tha?!: 
period seems to have ])een that miasma, morbid ])oisons, sudden changes,. 
JK) s moils herbs, honey-dew, hud air, oppressive atmosphere, etc., Were 
nsj)ondble for the disease, whilst the vStaff Assistant Surgeon, writing 
fro:n Kort Deddie in 185o, states that ‘‘cold is the exciting cause of ‘the 
(hsease,* " an opinion which tiiose living on the warm Coast-holt will be 
hardly likely to endorse. 

Bitter and siiekv dew mists and an unaccounta])]e prevalence of Pine 
(obweb gossanuu' on tlie veld were considered by ])eo])le of ISoo to be the 
CM'\^e cf the great outbreak in that year. A. M. Baylcv, writing in LSoC;,. 
says, “these webs were ujiusually abundant everywhere in the early paH: 
of. 18.55, and eon Id not fail to attract notice.*’ Such appearances were 
a marvel to those days long ])rior to as far back at any rate as the* 

lime of Chaiieer. who sang.:— 

“x\s some sore wonder at the cause of thunder 
On ebb and flood, on goHsamer and m\M, 
x\iul on all things, till the cause ip wist/’ 

Ihit ].eiiuips the strangeat of all strange hypotheses which have been 
ad\'ancecl to at'coiuit for Horsesickiiess is that which was contained in 
Utter written by a medical man from Genadendal,. in which the disease is- 
attinhuted “to tlie atmos}>here remaining behind the earth in its rota* 
tion.’* A’o wonder amidst such bewildering conjectures and theories the 
pious old Boer shielded himself behind his fatalistic philosophy, and in 
tlie frequently devestatiiig epidemics of Horscvsickness saw but the 
chastening hand of Providence. 

As we have se.m, tlie disease, bj general consensus of opinion, is 
not contagious, \,p., it cannot be caught by the close contact of a sick 
horse with healthy ones. Neither is it directly infectious, scattering 
the germs of the disease about in mangers, horse troughs, clothing, etc.^ 
as in the (*a&e of glanders. We are all agreed, I think, on these points 
ard conliniicd in our scepticism concerning such agencies as spider-webv. 
cold drauglits, sudden changes of weather, etc., etc. 

1’hcre remains, however, among other things, the possibility of thfe* 
hrrse becoming infected by ingestion, as we call it, ‘‘by something he* 
picks up,” either with his food or water, or a something which he breathes 
into his lungs. 

Wc all of ns know the universal theory of the association of dew with 
the, disease, some going so far as to attribttte to the dew itself the actual 
production of the disease, I know that this theory is very widely 
^^pr(»ad, in fact the so-called dew-theorj" was till very recently held by a 
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mentific worker in South i^i'rica who, from his lengthy experience and 
lacilities, can bring forward more reasons for the faith that is in him 
in this respect than probably any other worker with this disease. 

'I'he facts supporting this dew theory are briefly as follows:— 
Practical liorseinen have noticed, first, that the more efficient the stabling 
the greater the protection afforded; secondly, that horses can be safely 
exposed about the time the grass becomes dry by reason of the evapora¬ 
tion of the dew, and that when the dew is on the grass (i.e., during the 
evening, night, and early morning), is a time during which the disease 
is liable to be contracted. During the continuance of wet weather there 
is little dew and little risk, and several other arguments lend themselves 
not unnaturally towards the proof of the causation of Horsesickness by 
dew. Such dew was supposed to be inhaled as the horse grazed among 
the tufts of grass and herbage, or was swallowed with the food, and it 
has been frequently suggested in order to account for the presence of 
the microbe only at certain hours on the ground and herbage, that the 
dew entangles the microbe which is floating in the air, and this causes its 
subsistaiice or precipitation on the herbage, which thus becomes danger¬ 
ous as U becomes dew-laden. 

^rhat such a process as this is impossible, a consideration of the 
principles of dew formation will show, for, as we know, dew does not fall 
like rain, but is condensed as it were only upon the actual surface upon 
whii'li it appears, in a similar manner, in fact, to the moisture which con¬ 
denses from our warm breath on a cold window pane. The idea, there- 
f(^re, of falling moisture bringing down the fatal germs and depositing it 
cn the ground is not to be entertained. Besides if it comes from the 
air in this manner why are not all the horses in the district suddenly 
affected simultaneously ? 

1 have collected dew in quantities during the dangerous season from 
localities as dangerous as 1 could secure, and have not only drenched 
horses with dew, l)ut have introduced the vsame directly into their veins— 
which is the most certain of all methods of producing the disease—but 
my results have been always, as 1 expected they would be, entirely nega¬ 
tive. 1 think we must therefore preserve a ver}^ open mind towards the 
dew and remain at least unbiassed against an agent which has been so 
often accused, until we see further evidence of its innocence. 

Is then the evasive and malignant cause to be found in poisonous 
herbs or roots? I think the owners of large stables in Durban and 
elsewhere will promptly deny the possibility. Innumerable instances 
of horses kept strictly on dry food (corn and imported hay) and receiving 
no herbs green or dried, will be brought forward to prove that infection 
has nothing to do with poisonous herbs. 

.Perhaps the drinkiyig water becomes contaminated? Evidence has 
often pointed to infection occurring when animals were taken to water, 
tut not to any general infection contracted in this way, that is, several 
horses have drunk at the same spot about the same time, and perhaps 
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cnly one has taken the disease ; and I may say here that I have a num¬ 
ber of instances in which horses have become infected where no water 
has been given except that which has been boiled and allowed to cool with 
the cover kept carefully on tlie boiler during the process to prevent pos¬ 
sibility of contamination. 

It has been thought by some that the germ may be carried about 
with currents of air and by wind, and that it may be inhaled and cause 
infection in this manner, and so account for thpse sweeping attacks which 
destroy numbers of horses during a bad season. 

Here again, however, the objection is insuperable, for all animals in 
a stable should be equally affected. Such conditions of infection as 
above are uniform and general in action, while the contagion of Horse- 
sickness is erratic and uncertain to a degree. 

We have, I think, excluded food, water, air, the dew, cold and heat, 
and other climatic conditions, as also other igencics, whether eaten, im¬ 
bibed, or inhaled. 

There remains then the possibility of inoculation^ or the introduction 
of the cause of the disease into the system through a puncture of the 
skin, such as happens in the infection of the ox by the tick in redwater, 
or infection of man with malaria, .and in numerous other instances of 
disease production. 

1 fear I may be deemed to have unduly laboured this point, but I 
wish to bring before you all the arguments in favour of the disease being 
produced by or through any of the possible modes and agencies which I 
have laid before you. 

It will be known perhaps generally that I hold the opinion that 
Horsesickness is produced by the bite of a flying insect, and I was led to 
attempt a proof of this theory by consideration of the various arguments 
which we have enumerated. 

All of these seemed wanting in some one or other vital particular, 
and the theory of the insect-production of the disease was forced upon me 
as much by the process of elimination of other causes as by the strong 
parallel or analogy existing between Horsesickness and human malaria. 

Since that time a stronger parallel has arisen in the yellow fever of 
man (which has been such a dread in the West Indies and elsewhere), and 
this disease has lately been shown to be due entirely to infection by a 
species of mosquito, In this disease—^yellow fever—the microbe of the 
toease is too small to be .^een even by the most powerful microscopes, and 
this, as you probably know, is true also of the disease Horsesickness. 

If we now consider briefly the possibilities of the disease being pro¬ 
duced in the horse by the attack of an insect such as a mosquito, I think 
we must all come to the opinion that such a means of spread of the 
disease is probable. 

The details of an investigation undertaken by myself with the obr 
jeet of proving the agency of insects in the production of the disease are 
probably known. 
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A number of horses were taken from Natal into a locality by repute 
most deadly for the disease. The experimental camp was placed in the 
JBegamusi Valley, in Zululand, and the deadliness of the locality fully 
bore out the evil reputation earned by this locality for Horsesickness. 

The intention was to maintain certain animals in such condition and 
amid such surroundings that, while they w^ere protected against the 
possibility of insect attack, they could at the same time breathe what¬ 
ever miasma the air. might contain, and inhale or swallow any infective 
‘dew or herbage which grew in the vicinity, and, in fact, be subject to 
conditions as similar as possible to the horses surrounding in all other 
ways except in respect to their protection from fiies. 

This protection was effected in two ways, first by constructing a 
light frame-work box, the w^alls of which were formed of sheets of fine 
gauze netting (No. 32). Through the w^alls of this box the contained 
animal was clearly visible, and currents of air could circulate-with the 
greatest freedom. It is not probable, therefore, that germs which are 
too small to be seen by the most pow'^erful microscope and which are able 
to squeeze themselves through the pores of the densest porcelain filters 
would experience much difficulty in gaining access to the test animal un¬ 
der observation in the gauze box. 

I am satisfied, therefore, that the possibility of atmospheric infection 
were adequately provided for. 

Two horses were tethered to posts as (dose to this box as possible, 
and these animals, which Tcall the ^‘control cases,’^ or simply ^‘controls, 
were subjected to exactly reverse conditions, i.e,, they were, in the ab¬ 
sence of any protection, liable to insect attack, and received no green 
food or herbage of any kind, while the earth upon which they stood was 
well burned over and trampled hard so that no blade of grass was within 
their reach. 

If, therefore, atmospheric influences were concerned in the production 
cf the disease all these animals should have been equally infected, if 
dew laden grass or other deleterious green food w'^as concerned, then 
the horse in the box should alone become infected, and, further, in case 
it should be urged that the drinking of natural water caused the disease, 
the control animals receiving the dry food received also nothing but 
boiled w^ater, while the horse in the box was watered from the spruit 
alone. 

With the result of this experiment you are probably familiar—the 
horses outside the box fell victims to the disease and were replaced by 
other frerh horses, which* in their turn succumbed, leaving the horse in 
the box close at hand absolutely healthy. 

The other method of protection was by stabling the horses it was 
sought to protect in a ^moky atmosphere. For this purpose two rough 
wattle-aud^ub stables were erected and horse-.dwg fires were set smok¬ 
ing about sundown in the doorway. During the day some of the animals 
thus stabled were permitted to graxe naturally, but were brought up as 
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the sun got low. . Four or five control horses picketed round about 
went down one after another with the disease, but no case of sickness 
c-c'curred amongst the horses in this rough stable, in which the air was 
kept smoky by a smouldering fire. 

Thus, by a gradual process of elimination, we showed that most of 
the factors and influences which we have been taught to regard with sus¬ 
picion are harmless, and we must admit the possibility of ,a disease- 
producing Something unconnected with food, water, wind, and atmos¬ 
pheric influences, dew and even spider web. It must be capable of 
rai)id transmission, imtsi be associated with moisture and absence of 
sunlight, it must be absent during heavy rains but prevalent afterwards, 
cold weather checks it, a tine gauze debars it, and when it travels it cer¬ 
tainly does not prefer a Smoking Compartment. What will satisfy our 
equation but a flying insect, active about sundown and sunrise, fond of 
moisture, avoiding the light and the heavy rain and being most vigorous 
and aggressive in the close and sultry weather of our summer climate? 

I have frequently met with the objection that mosquitoes exist some- 
tjrnes in great numbers in places and at times when no Horsesickness can 
be iieard of. 

This certainly is so, and the objection has been even more frequently 
brought against the possibility of human malaria being transmitted by 
this means in other countries. The fact is that a special species of 
mosquitoes is necessary to the spread of malaria or yellow fever, and the 
same may be proved to obtaih in Horsesickness. 

We must remember that as many as 150 different sorts of the genus 
Culox or the ordinary mosquito so prevalent here have already been 
described, and of the genus Anopheles, some 50 varieties have already 
been classified, and probably as many of the the Stegomigia. 

When we remember that in the case of malarm only four or five of 
these 50 varieties of Anopheles are possibly concerned, it will be seen 
that it is not every mosquito that buzzes and bites at night which can be 
necessarily considered a culprit in Horsesickness. In fact, on this sub¬ 
ject, I have gone but a very little way, having had my hands full with 
other lines of work and duties. So I can only bid you beware of the 
mosquito in the abstract, and, as in French Criminal Law, consider them 
all guilty until their innocence has been clearly proved. 

In an earlier report on the disease, you may remember there that I 
showed that horses confined in a box with certain mosquitoes were not 
affected by the bites of same until steps were taken to ensure the in¬ 
fection of the mosquito by previous feeding of the insect on Horseskk— 
ness blood or a sick horse. 

When such infected insect bit the horse within the box, a 
and severe temperature reaction generally followed in some ten to- 
fifteen days afterwards, and, although the horse did not die, the bite of* 
even a feiv mosquitoes produced a severe and otherwise nnaccountalWe* 

of symptoms. ; i: 
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The same effects can be produced artificially in the horse by intro¬ 
ducing a minute quantity of the virus of the disease into the animars 
stomach as a drench or directly into its veins by means of the syringe. 
That it is necessary to administer such dose of virus with the greatest 
nicety will be recognised when 1 tell you that less than l/10,000th part 
of one cubic centimetre of an active Horsesickness blood is sufficient to 
produce the disease when introduced into the veins of a horse. 

By way of the stomach the dose may be larger, and I have success¬ 
fully treated a series of liorses with increasing doses of virus by this 
means until they resisted without reaction a dose of blood, each dose of 
vliich would have sufficed to kill several horses with certainty. 

Wc therefore need not be surprised to find that a fatal result does 
not necessarily attend the biting of an experimental horse by a few in- 
Icclive mosquitoes, particularly as it is difficult to get many insects to 
bite again wiien they are already distended with blood. It is further 
possible, of course, tiiat of the mosquitoes so introduced, the right 
variety was not present, and that had other and more suitable varieties 
(unrecognised as yet) been infected and allowed access to these horses, 
fatal results might have ensued. 

While this is conjecture, however, the fact remains that certain well 
known varieties of mosquito can produce even in small numbers, when 
infected, an extraordinary disturbance of the system of the horse, and 
sueii a fact (in conjunction with the fact that horses protected from 
fiying insects are protected from Horsesickness) lends the strongest pre¬ 
sumptive evidenci' to the correctness of the theory that the disease 
is ]>roduced by the mosquito. 

As a practical outcome 1 can with confidence urge upon you the ex¬ 
pediency of adopting some such measures as those described by me 
above. 1 believe the smoke system to be more available and practical 
than trusting to gauze doors and windows, but where valuable horses are 
e<>ncerned 1 think the extra expense of fitting the stables with mosquito- 
proof gauze will be well repaid, always remembering that, “as the 
strength of the chain is to be measured by its weakest link,” so the 
efficiency of the gauze protection will often depend on the care 
witli which such precautions are adopted and maintained. Under 
the direct supervision of the owner all would go' well, but when 
the lazy kafir or prefunctory coolie are only fiivailable then I think the 
smoke system is the better and. safer, of the two precautions. The best 
results have been found to attend the use of smoke in stables where 
such precautions have been efficiently and thoroughly carried out, and 
large stables in bad locations have safely gone through severe seasons 
without a single loss. 

I have seen no evil results follow the long confinement in a smoky 
stable, and, after the fires have been smouldering for some days the walls 
and fittings, in fact the whole interibr, of the stable become impregnated 
to such an extent as to make it a matter of indifference if the fires should 
go out by accident during the night. 
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* In conclusion, knowledge of these facts must, I think, be considered 
an tidvanee on our knowledge as to how the disease is to be prevented 
where stabling is available. Another problem of equal importance— 
how to confer resistive power or immunity on unstabled horses—is now 
occupying my attention, and, though I am not able to bring forward at 
this time any details of this work, I am able to say without entertaining 
an unscientifically rosy optimism, I am very hopeful that the means will 
be attained perhaps earlier than we allow ourselves to hope. 

If failure results, as well it may, we shall remember Ars longa, vita 
hrevis esL Science will triumph in the end, and her brightest triumphs 
have often been built up upon the past failures of her votaries. 


Maiai Orchard Aasociation. 


The following is a circular issued by the Natal Orchard Association:— 
Now the citrus fruit season is so near at hand you will doubtless be look¬ 
ing for lucrative markets, and it is with the object of inducing you to 
dispose of your crop yourself, rather than sell to coolies or middlemen, 
that I am bringing to your notice the above Association, which is ah 
organisation (temporary) formed to exploit the sale of citrus fruit on 
otJier than the South African markets, viz., in England, and on the 
Continent, where we are assured from past experience there is an un¬ 
limited outlet, provided growers will give that care and attention to cul¬ 
tivation, picking, grading, etc., that is so necessary. The Association has 
already received splendid support, both from growers and Government; 
the latter are only too anxious to assist fruit growers, but rightly say that 
until there is some combination amongst growers it will be impossible to 
help materially. It is earnestly desired that you should help the spirit 
of combination by being represented in this export with a portion of this 
year’s crop. To this end I am prepared to receive offers of fniit, no 
'quantity being too small. Membershij) to this Association is free no fee$ 
or suhscriptions being necessary, the fact of a grower being a sender 
constituting membership. Boxes will be supplied by Government at cost 
price, through me, and the committee are now arranging with Govern¬ 
ment for a loan to enable the Association to pay all charges, as boxes, 
freight, etc. These would, of course,: be a first charge on all account 
(Bales, which would be rendered about 10 weeks from date of despatch, 
tThe sale of the fruit in London (for this year at least) will be through 
a Government agent; growers will therefore have the guarantee of getting 
exactly what their fruit realises, less charges, tlach consignment wilt he 
sold on its merits. As I have already stated, the organisation is only 
a temporary one, but it is hoped that from the results, and experience 
gained, a more complete and permanent Association will be formed, not 
only to sell fruit but ali products of Coaat farmers on the South African^, 
an? othet markets over-sea that it may be deemed advisable to ex* 
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ploit. In conclusion, allow me to emphasise the importance of combina-* 
tioi) amongst European growers to resist the menace of coolie competition 
that is gradually but surely undermining the fruit industry, as it is only 
through co-opcratioii are we ever likely to do any real good, and enable us 
to call this a ^Vhite man^s country/^ Growers who intend sending under 
this scheme should give the probable quantity of oranges and naartjes 
they would like to send (in thousands) at once, in order that I may have 
siiilicient time to make the necessary arrangements for boxes, freight, 
etc. Any em|uiries or questions I will be only too pleased to reply to as 
soon as possible. 

Trusting to receive an early and favourable reply, I am, yours faith- 
fiillv. 

ERNEST D. GOBLE, Secretary, 

Natal Orchard Association. 

is, Oastle Buildings. Durban. 

SM .—Freight on box of naartjes containing about 100-—1 cubic 
foot—7.\d. 

Railage on box of naartjes to Johannesburg—40tt)S.—Is. OJd. 

Railage on box of naartjes to Kimberley—40tt>s.—Is. Id. 

The following growers have agreed to become members of the As¬ 
sociation and to sc 11(1 ()3*^.000 naartjes:— 

Messrs. 0. W. Morrison, H. Scott. F. L. Whyte, A. J. Harvey, G. H. 
Nortli, C. A. Hickagil, J. E. Shire, H. W. James, V. Seymour, H. Skinner, 
C. W. Rock, A. E. Bulstrode, H. Howard, W. G. Hillary, P. W. Stott, C.. 
Hillary, D. Stainbank, W. W. Cato. 

INSTRl-CTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO PACKERS OF 
FRUIT FOR EXPORT. 

Thai fruii must be cut when pale yellow, and with not less than ^ 
inch OL stalk, to be free from scale, clean, and quite sound. 

In cutting care must be taken that fruit is not bruised, and when cut 
to be spread on trays or under shelter (cool and dr}"), two days prior to 
])n eking. 

Fruit to be graded into three grades, viz.:—1st grade, 3 inches 
diameter; 2nd grade, 2^ inches diameter; and 3rd grade, 2 inches dia¬ 
meter, It is advisable that nothing smaller than third grade be sent,, 
otherwise loss may result. 

The secretary Mill notify senders when the Government Expert 
Packer will be in their neighbourbod to demonstrate how the fruit should 
b^ packed. 

Boxes Mill bear the Association mark, but must also be clearly marked' 
with sendees name, or initials^ in the space reserved for that purpose, 
and other marks that may be required. 

Senders under this scheme Mill ipso facto be members of fiit As¬ 
sociation, and be subject to the following general rule, viz.:— 

‘'^Any sender found guilty of wilful deception in description or 
quantity may have* his fruit rejected at the Point, M^here it will be liable 
to be inspected by members appointed by the Asociation for tbat purpo.se, 
or any other provision or rule having for its object the safeguarding of 
the quality of Natal fruit for the over-sea markets.^^ 
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If the end towards which things are shaping is reached, Natal will in the 
near future be realising some of its latent wealth in an export trade in 
fruit. Our Colony has possibilities in fruit export, but not until recently 
has it been given the attention and intelligent direction that the fruit 
trade, more than perhaps any other, requires. 

The Minister of x4griculture (Mr. Deane) and the Minister of Rail¬ 
ways and Harbours (Mr. Hitchins), since their accession to office, have en¬ 
deavoured in every way to encourage and promote an export trade in 
citrus fruits. The Ministers attended a s])ecial meeting of fruit-growers 
convened at Pinetown on Saturday, 19th January, on the occasion of the 
Horticultural Show, and personally discussed the matter with the 
growers. Subsequently, on the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture, 
steps were taken for the formation of a co-operative fruit association. 
Such an organisation has now been formed embracing the whole Coast 
belt, with the title of the ^‘Natal Orchard Association.^^ The Associa¬ 
tion is only a temporary one, but it is hoped that from the results, and 
experience gained this season, a more complete and permanent Associa¬ 
tion will be formed later on to sell not only fruit but all products of 
'Coast agriculture on the South African and any other markets over-sea 
that it may be deemed advisable to exploit. The Association has been 
formed to exploit the sale of citrus fruit on other than the South African 
markets, viz., in England, and on the Continent, where it would appear, 
from past experience, there is an unlimited outlet, provided growers will 
give that care and attention to cultivation, picking, grading, etc., that is 
so necessary. The Association has already received splendid support, 
both from growers and from Government. The latter are only too 
anxious to assist fruit-growers, but rightly say that until there is com¬ 
bination amongst growers it will be impossible to help materially. Mem¬ 
bership to the Association is free, no fees or subscriptions being neces¬ 
sary. The fact of a grower being a sender of fruit constitutes member¬ 
ship. The Secretar)^ of the Association, Mr. Ernest D. Goble, is receiv¬ 
ing offers of fruit on behalf of the Association, and already arrangements 
have been made for the receipt of 632,000 naartjes from growers. The 
wish of the founders of this Association is to work on a commercial 
basis, but the Government has been asked to assist by importing the 
cases on behalf of the Aseociation, and by arranging a loan to enable 
the Association to pay all charges, as boxes, freight, etc., pending the 
receipt of sums of money derived from sales in England, the Association 
dtself not being possessed of any capital. This loan is, of course, to be 
a first charge on all account sfles, which will be rendered about ten weeks 
from date of despatch. For the first year at least, the sale of the fruit 
MX London will be through a Government agent; and this arrangement 
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will ensure growers getting exactly what their fruit realises, less charges. 
Each consignment will be sold on its merits. 

The necessity for combination amongst European growers to resist 
the menace of coolie competition that is gradually but surely undermin¬ 
ing the fruit industry eminot be too strongly emphasised. European 
producers must co-operate; and it is with the object of forming a nucleus 
for such co-operation and providing an outlet for our fruit that the Natal 
Orchard Association has been formed. 

The address of the Association is 18, Castle Buildings, Durban; and 
the ativiec of this Department is that intending exporters should join this 
Association and place themselves in communication with the Secretary, in 
order that the necessary arrangements for boxes, freight, etc., may be 
made. It may l)e mentioned, for the benefit of small growers, that no 
quantity of fruit is too small. The Government will only recognise this 
Association in connection with the export of fruit, and cannot ‘deal tvith 
individuals. 

The following suggestions and recommendations for the packing of 
fruit have been issued by the Secretary of the Association:— 

^‘Fniit must be cut when ])ale yellowy and w’ith not less than ^ inch of 
stalk, to be free from scale, clean and quite sound. 

‘^Iii cutting, care must be taken that fruit is not bruised, and when 
ent to be spread on trays or under shelter (cool and dry) two days prior 
to packing. 

‘M^'ruit to be graded into three grades, viz.:—1st grade, 3 inches dia¬ 
meter, 2nd grade, 2^ inches diameter; and 3rd grade, 2 inches diameter. 
It is advisable that nothing smaller thaji third grade be sent, otherwise 
loss may result. 

‘^*The Secretary will notify senders when the Government Expert 
Packer will be in their neighbourhood to demonstrate how the fruit 
should be packed. 

^^Boxes will bear the Association mark, but must also be clearly 
marked w'ith sender’s name, or initials, in the space reserved for that 
purpose, and other marks that may be required. 

^^Senders under this scheme will ipso facto be members of this As¬ 
sociation, and be subject to the following general rule, viz.:— 

^Any sender found guilty of wfilful deception in description ot 
•quantity may have his fruit rejected at the Point, where it will be liable 
to be inspected by metnbers appointed by the Association for that pur¬ 
pose, or any other pro\dsion or rule having for its object the safeguarding 
of the quality of Natal fruit for the over-sea markets.’ ” 

On Saturday, 16th February, Mr. E. T. Mullens, Secretary to the 
Minister of Agriculture, met the Committee of the Natal Orchard As- 
«6ciation fpr the purpose of discussing details in connection witli the 
forthcoming export of citrus fruits to London. 

On the question of monetary assistance on the part of the Govern- 
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inent, it was agreed that the Association should write to the Minister of' 
Agriculture^ asking for a loan of £1,500, this amount to cover the whole- 
cost of the experiment, and to be guaranteed jointly and severally hj 
members of the Association. 

The matter of the appointment of an expert agent to look into the 
marketing of the fruit in London received some attention. Mr. Mullens 
informed the meeting that he had been requested by Mr. Hitchins to state* 
that Mr. Richards, the Prime Minister's secretary at the forthcoming 
Conference of Colonial Premiers, would, with the assistance of Mr. J, S. 
Morrison, attend to this matter, and that he had further been asked by 
Mr. Hitchins to say that exporters might rest assured that a suitable- 
man in London would be appointed to attend to their interests. 

In reply, it was pointed out by the meeting that the gentlemen re¬ 
ferred to were not fruit experts, and that expert handling of the con¬ 
signment in London was necessary to the success of the experiment. 
After further discussion, the meeting asked Mr. Mullens if the Govern¬ 
ment would pay the passage of Mr. F. L. White, of Durban, to accompany 
the first consignment to London. Mr. White would prepare a daily re¬ 
port on the condition of the fruit during the voyage, which would afford' 
a valuable guide as to further cargoes, and he would remain in London 
three weeks and receive two or three shipments. Mr. Mullens noted the- 
suggestion. He further agreed to cable to Mr. Sim, who is at present in 
London in connection with the South African Exhibition, for suggestions 
as to fruit marketing in England. 

The Department has received enquiries from Port Shepstone and 
other parts of the Colony regarding the forwarding of citrus fruits to 
the London markets. It strongly recommends that all intending ex¬ 
porters should place themselves in communication with the Natal Orchard' 
Association. If this season^s shipment of naartjes proves to be the 
success which the promoters are hoping it to be, the Department recom¬ 
mends that any future consignments of citrus fruits should be for¬ 
warded in bulk to a central organisation, that each supplier be credited* 
with a sum representing the value of the fruit in bulk, and that the grad¬ 
ing and packing be done by the central organisation, any extra profits 
being divided amongst the suppliers in proportion to the quantities for¬ 
warded. 

The Government has succeeded in obtaining a reduction of freight 
on fruit in cold storage from Durban to London: This will place this* 
Colony on a parity with the Cape Colony. 


The AO*oalled sacred cattle of India imported into Texas by Mr. Borden^ of that 
State, were shipped from Karachi. Most of the animals were bulls. Should the- 
expecUtion of the imperviousness of their hides to ticks and elso their breeding 

S [aalities be demonstrated, it is likely that other shipments of Indian live stod^ wistf 
bllow. 
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ExfioHmani Farms. 

CEDAKA. 

To Directou Experiment Stations.— 

III submitting my report for the past month (February), the out¬ 
standing feature for that period has been the heavy rainfall; this is, 
however,'invariably Ihe ease, as the heaviest monthly rainfalls are usually 
recorded in February. inches were registered, and as it only fell 

on 1:^ different dates it will I e understood that it rained heavily at times. 
From the 1st July we have now had over 30 inches of rain, which is 
above previous records for a number of years. 

The Mangels, as mentioned in iny last report, having proved a fail¬ 
ure, the ground lias been jilanted with swedes and turnips. The seed 
sewn was a mixture of several varieties; tliey germinated fairly uniformly, 
but, owing to the heavy rainfall, and Kelt Spruit overflowing its banks 
and flooding ihe ground, the crop has received rough treatment: however, 
with surface cultivation, thinning, and favourable weather, they sliould 
now prove a fair crop. A further portion of four acres in front of the 
Assistants' Quarters iias liocn jdanted, and the ground formerly used for 
the Maixe ]\lanure Experiments, will be planted -with the same crop. 

A Manure Section of Flax, comprising four plots, with an approxi¬ 
mate area of four acu’cs, which was ptlaiiied early in the month, is at 
date of writing looking very healthy and promising, although it suffered 
from the effects of the heavy rain and wash. 

Two acres of Chicory have been planted, but has not yet appeared 
over-gronnd. Kale planted at the same time is just showing up. 

We have been very anfortunate wuth earlier Cabbages, a large per¬ 
centage of which were destroyed by cut-worm, in spit of repeated treat- 
men ts, Later plantings are now^ well established. 

Indian Oats have been planted and ^re looking very well indeed; the 
experiment wdiieh is being tried is to determine the quantity of nitrogen 
required; also, the possibility of harvesting grain in early winter, and the 
effect on character. 

The work of organising an experiment for the improvement of the 
veld has been put in hand in one of the pasture paddocks. Twelve plots 
of an acre each have been treated wdth kraal, chemical manures, and lime. 
On the application of these manures one-half of each plot has been 
haiTow^ed with light zig-zag harrows and the other half wdth disc harrows 
to break the surface and cover the manures* Pressure of w^ork, I am 
sorry to say, will prevent an experiment being carried out in ploughing 
and preparing land for English grasses, clovers and other legumes, in¬ 
structions for which have now been on hand for some time. 

Attention has been given to the de-tasseling of maize crops which 
had been planted wu'th different varieties in alternative row\s for the 
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purpose of cross-breeding for seed selection. The field report necessary 
to be made in this connection T have no doubt would be of public in¬ 
terest, and is as follows:— 


MAIZE FIELD BEPOET. 


Date.. 

Variety.. 

Time of planting.. 

Manures. 

Soil.. .. .. 

Eeference Tfo. 

(a) Plant in Field :— 

1. Time of: plant silking.: green ear fit for 

cooking..: partly dented or glazed 

.: nearly ripe.: 

ripe.: 

2. Height of plant: average of 10 plants.feet.inches. 

3. Proportion of ears: number of ears on 100 stalks. 

4. Barren stalks: number in 100 stalks. 

5. Position of ear: pointing upward: horizontal: pointing downward 


({. Husks: adherent: medium, non-adherent:. 

7. Husks: abundant: medium, scanty:. 

S. Length of shank: distance from culm to base of ear: average of 10 

plants... 

9. Circumference of stem: at middle of internode between second 

and third from the ground:.. 

10. Circumference of stem: at middle of internode below main ear .. 


11. Number of leaves: average of 10 plants:.‘. 

12. Average width of leaf blades: average of 5 plants:. 

13. Average length of leaf blades: average of 5 plants:. 

14. Length of tassel: average of 10 plants:. 

15. Grain set on tassel: number of cases in 100 plants:. 

16. Lodging of plant: due to wind or rain: number of plants in 100 


17. Boot development: abundant: medium: scanty:. 

18. Colour of leaves: dark gyeen: light green: greenish yellow: .... 

19. Bust: on leaves.per cent.: on culm.per cent. 

20. Smut: on leaves and stem.per cent.: on ear. 

per cent. 

21. Borer in culm.per cent.: in ear.. ., per cent. 

Notes:—. 


(b) Harvest Report :— 

1. Shape of ears: cylindrical: semi-tapering: tapering 

2. Shape of butt: cylindrical: swollen: tapering .... 
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3. Length of ear: average of 10. 

4. Diameter of ear: l-3rd of length from butt: average of 10 .. .. 

5. Diameter of cob: l-3rd of lengiii from butt: average of 10 .. .. 

6. Number of rows of Icernels. 

7. Straightness of rows: straighi:: twisted: irregular:. 

8. Spacing between tows: cflo8e: infedmm: open:. 

9. Tip: well-filled: partially-filled: naked:. 

10. Butt: well-filled to shank: partially-filled: naked:. 

11. Shape of kernels from middle of ear: square: wedge-shaped: 

rounded:.. .. 

12. Length of kernel;: longer than broad: as long as broad: shorter 

than broad. 

13. Length of kernel: .. .. 

14. Width of kernel:.' . 

15. Thickness of kernel :.‘. 

16. Size of germ: small: medium: large:. 

17. Character of endosperm: distribution of horny and starcy por¬ 

tions: corneous layer only at sides of kernel, corneous layer 
at sides and outer angles: corneous layer completely sur¬ 
rounding starchy portion:. 

18. Colour of kernels: pearly white: creamy white: yellowish white: 

light yellow: yellow: reddish yellow:. 

19. Colour of cob: white: light red: dark red:. 

20. Germination: place 100 kernels between well-moistened flannel 

and keep at a temperature of 80 degrees F.: first day. 

per cent,: second.per .cent.: third.per cent.: 

fourth .. .per cent.: fifth.per cent. 

Ground lias been ploughed for a variety of fallow crops which are to 
be turned under green during the spring. These are Barley, Soy Beans, 
Lupines, and Eye. 

On the Catch Crop Section, Winter Tares, Rye, Winter Oats, Horse 
Beans and Rape are now planted. 

The amount of labour entailed in clearing all ground for the 
various crops has been exceptionally heavy this season, and, although a 
.good deal in that way has yet to be done, the growth of weeds will not be 
to the same extent as during the past two or three months. 

With a view to further economy, a transfer of Indians has been 
effected with the N.G.E,, their places being taken by a gang of rebels, 
who, so far, have proved quite satisfactory. They are put td work in 
gangs under police supervision. 

A few coolies are still kept for work that it would be inadvisable to 
employ convict labour on. 

The officer reported sick in my last report, I am pleased to say, has 
now recovered and assumed dutv. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

Farm Manager. 
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THE COLLEGE. 


To Dtt{t:ctoi? Expekiment Stattons.:— 

1 am glad to be able to report a considerable increase in nnmbors 
during the last month. We iiow have 21 students on the books, and, as 
five more are entered to o(nne bv the end of this month (March), we shall 
very soon have reached the limit of onr aceommodation. I do not well 
see how the present Imilding can be made to hold more than 2<S, and the 
question of increased a('(‘onnnodation must very shortly be faced. I 
would suggest that a bricklayer bo* engaged, w'ho, with the Farm car- 
])ent(;r and students, might build more sleeping ao/o-ommodation on a 
different plan to the present building. By this arrangement a double 
advantage would be gained. W.e should obtain the e.xtra accommodation 
that we are likely shortly to require, and the students would gain most 
useful experience in learning how to erect good, permanent l^rick build¬ 
ings. At present no instruction is given in building except by the car- 
jxjiter in wood and iron work. It we could obtain the services of a- 
competent bricklayer, we should, then bo able to give instruction in this 
method of building, which would, I hope, give a healtliy stimulus to this 
more satisfactory st*ylo, and do something towards reducing the enormouS' 
amount of rough and unsightly wood and iron sheds that are to be seen 
on so many farms in the Colony to-day. 

Hic work of tin* School has progressed steadily during the past 
month, both in the field aird lecture room. 

C. W. HAlSTNAn, 

Headmaster. 


LABORATORY REPORT. 

FIBRE NOTES. 

To Director Experiment Stations.— 

A sample of greeu leaf and also fibre obtained from the plant 
Sansevieria guineesis (?) and recently forwarded by Mr. Adams, of 
Adamshurst, was submitted to analysis for the purpose of determining its 
chemical value, and it may he of interest, in view of the attention now 
being paid to the production of fibre, to compare it in some measure with’ 
that of the Furcraea gigantea or aloe, so much in favour as a fibre’ 
producer. 

The Sansevieria guineesis or Bowstring Hemp is familiar to many,, 
it has long, erect lanceolate leaves, 3 to 4 feet long and 2 to 3 inches 
broad in the middle, narrowing gradually to an acute apex; the surface* 
of the leaf is mottled with broad irregular bands of white. 

Samples of Furcraea gigantea green leaves grown in different dis¬ 
tricts of Natal were examined some time ago, and these are given under 
their respective headings alongside of the Sansevieria referred to. 
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Moisture, per cent. 

Fibre, per <;e3it. 

Ash, per cent. 

Length of Leaves. 

Weight of i^eaves, average 


Satisevieria. Fureraea ^^ig-antea. 

Port Shepstone. Duff’s Road, 


S8-63 

4*12 

2 to 4 ft. 
6 02 . 


85-18 
5*0(> 
1-79 
4 to 0 ft. 


86-95 
4-35 
l-GO 
6 to 10 ft. 
5 h)s. 5 02S. 


4’h(‘, leaves of llie Sansevieria su])initlGd were both shorter and 
narrower than those of the Fiixcraea, and the ])ereorilage yield of fibre 
soinewliat less. 

It will be ol)served that there are some differences in the propor- 
tioiuUe coin})ositioi! oi' the individual samples of the Fnreraea itself as 
grown in the two districds. That gm>w.n near Duffys Road, on the North 
‘Coast, is inueli longer than that obtained further south; the leaves of the 
former were longer and slightly broader; they contained rather more 
moisture and less tibre, but produced a larger yield of fibre per plant. 

A comparison was instituted between the soils of each district ii^ 
order to deterjuine the ditference in composition, if any, which might 
account for the variations in the leaf production; the difference in clim¬ 
atic conditions was also regarded as a probable source of inlluence on 
the plant's growth, the more tropical nature of the North—greater heat 
and humidity—being conducive to a ranker growth. 

Hereujidcr is given a statement of the average percentage com¬ 
position of five Port Shepstene soils and of a Duffys Road soil, taken from 
the land in whicli the plants were grown:— 


I,- 

-Port Shepstone. 

Il.-Duft".s Roi 

Moisture. 

1-41 

6-47 

Loss on Ignition. 

3-9b 

8-02 

Insoluble Matter. 

88-29 

73-22 

Silica... 

0-23 

0-03 

Phosphoric Acid. 

0-03 

0-22 

Potash. 

0-09 

0-07 

Lime. 

0-06 

0-32 

Magnesia. 

0*05 

0-31 

Sulphur Trioxide .. ... 

0-10 

— 

Iron and Alumina .. 

5-39 

11-39 

Ohlorine... .. 

0006 

— 

Nitrogen .. .... 

0-06 

0-18 

Httmtis. 

198 

3-63 

'Gravel and Pine Sand. 

74-26 

— 

Fine Material, Clay and Silt .. 25-75 

Soluble in Dilute Citric Acid. 

— 

Phosphoric Acid. 

0-003 

0-008 

Fo.iaeh. 

0-008 

0-019 
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A comparison of these two soils results very much in favour of No.. 
]J., in which Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Lime are much more in 
evidence, the Citric Soluble Potash being also in better proportion. The 
lime itself has probably a good deal to do with the better yield. The*^ 
difference displayed in the growing and producing qualities of the plant 
under the two local conditions may bear the interpi^etation or incQcate 
that, although the plants do well on poorer soils and slightly cooler and 
drier districts, they will respond to more favourable conditions of soil and 
climate. 

'Phe sample of extracted fibre submitted from the Sansevieria was 
white with a slightly yellow tinge, lustrous and of considerable strength; 
its chemical examination, which is of importance in determining the 
value for commercial purposes, is given below in Juxtaposition with the 
average of several samples of the t\ireraea gigantia reported on by the 
Imperial Institute and recorded in their technical reports:— 



Sansevieria g-uineesis' 

Furt'raea gigantea 

Moisture . 

.. .. 12*5 

9—11 

Ash . ... .. .. 

. . .. 0-5 

2—3. 

liOss on Hydrolysis (a) .. 

.. .. 8-9 


Loss on Hydrolysis (b) . . 

.. .. 114 


Loss on Morcerisation .... 

.. .. 6-0 

11—16 

(iain on Nitration. 

.... 29-6 

31—40 

Cellulose.. .. 

.... 77-9 

72—78 

Length of Ultimate Fibre . 

,. .. 1*5—5 ni.m. 

1—5 m.m. 

Length of Staple. 

.... 3 ft. 

4 ft. 


The percentage of cellulose, the length and strength of the 
fibre, and length of the ultimate fibre, are of first importance in valu¬ 
ation. 'fhe amount of moisture is to some extent an index of the sus- 
ce.plihility of the fibre to attack by hydrolytic agents. Fibre of the better 
class slio.w relatively low moisture. 

The action of dilute Alkali is given under loss on Hydrolysis: (u) 
When subjected to its action for five minutes; (6) when in contact for 
an hour, the results indicate ability to withstand prolonged exposure to 
moisture and Alkali liquors such as are used in washing; a low percent¬ 
age of loss is indicative of a better fibre. 

Under loss on mercerising the power of the fibre to withstand the 
action of strong Alkali is given. 

The fibre of the Sansivieria is said to be a very valuable one, and is 
used for many purposes, including the manufactxire of cordage and 
twines, ropes and textile fabrics. 

ALEX. PARDY, P.C.S., etc., 

f . : Analyst. 
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WEENEN. 


To Eibectob Expebiment Stations.— 

During the month of January the principal work in hand has been 
the ploughing up of all available land for winter planting. The most 
of this land has to be levelled and graded before seeding operations can 
be properly carried out, and, unfortunately, this work, and likewise most 
outdoor work, has been delayed by the incessant rain that is being ex¬ 
perienced lately. However, as the proper time for planting winter 
cereals for this locality is from mid-March to end of April there is as yet 
plenty of time for carrying this work out properly, and to put seed into 
ground not properly prepared is, as you know, more or less waste of time 
and materials. 

As you requested, the first thing being done is the planting of the 
section for drainage tests. The seed has not yet been planted, but will 
be done as soon as possible. 1 have noticed that the tile drains on this 
section have been running freely since the rainy weather commenced, 
and the results of the under drainage is apparent on the surface, which 
is comparatively dry and mellow. 

A large drain is being dug along the natural depression on lower 
end of station, the lands adjoining which have become rather swampy 
since the advent of the rainy weather. This drain will shortly be com¬ 
pleted. 

1 am constructing a grading machine, which will be required for 
grading operations as soon as weather permits. 

The varieties of tobacco which have been planted have unfortunately 
been badly knocked about by hailstorms, an unusual number of these 
storms being experienced this season. Notwithstanding this the tobacco 
is making fair headway. The building of the flue curing barn is in 
hand and is being proceeded with as fast as circumstances permit. 

On the Cultivation and Manure Test Plots of Lucerne good results 
are being obtained from cultivation between the rows wdth a 14-tooth 
cultivator taking two rows at a time. Though this cultivator has only 
been in force for a few^ months, the result, as compared with no cultiva¬ 
tion plots, is very marked indeed. It is to be expected that as time goes 
on the advantage will be still more apparent than at present. It is 
yet too early to observe the result of manures on these plots, as it has 
only recently been applied. 

Different varieties of Celery transplants will shortly be available for 
planting out in field, and seedlings of Asparagus and Ehubarb are being 
raised. 

F. MoPHERSON, 

Curator. 
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WEENEK. 


To Dihectou ExPEKiNncKT Stations,— 


I have to report that lo planting operations have been practicable 
since vonr last visit owing to incessant rain. I regret that this is so, as 
1 promised to have the drainage test field planted early. However, 
as far as pi'oper time for planting is concerned, nothing has teen lost by 
not having yet j>1a]ited, as the proper and time for planting these 

cro])s is neAt month, April. I |m noy^doing the best thing possible 
tinder tlie circumstances, viz., cross and preparing all available 

land for planting next month. This ploughing is quite necessary, 
in fact, absolutely necessarj^ as quitd;> Ofop of weeds have sprung up, 
as is always the case in January and I^ifebruary, and to try and plant and 
grade land full of half rotten weedsf^^L11d^grj0t8S is waste of time. Good 
progress is being made with tobac^$ harp, the walls now being three- 
parts finished. Mr. Walters has very hindly offered to help me to pnt 
the roof on, and this will be done ,;,a8 scipp as possible. TTnfortnnately, 
I find that a part of the materials left at Estcourt or some¬ 

where, wliich may delay us a day-or tiiTd; ' 

Tile tohaeco in field is apparently Very stunted, but has made fair 
progress, considering that it wa# |wice, e up with hail in the young 
stage. I am also of the opinion thafe the planting was done too late in 
tlie season. Tliis, of course, was unavoidable under the circumstances. 



E. MoPHEESOIf, 

Curator. 


<* 

RPRtriT. 


To DiBKCTOK ExpBElMBNT STATIONS.- 

During the montti of I’etmiitry ssfeds sown follow — 

Asparagus (which ha^ failed gertnit^to), Halite on the two sections 
formerly occupied by Sussel’a Big IjTaiize on Kraal Manure 

Section, Peanuts, Tea, and Cowpeas. 'Arroiif^t iras also planted, bnt 
this does not appear to be doing any good, tpa Bting planted too 1a(e 
in the season. '' 

Mostly dl other crops have made splendid growth during the month, 
owing, no doubti Ip the high temperatures ai^ heavy rainfall. The 
maximum shade temperature averaged for the month 83 l-7th degs., 
constituting a‘record for this Farm. 

The rainfall has been exceptionally heavy, over inches being 
registered. Heavy downpours occurred on the following dates: Snd, 



NKW TVPKS OF SUCFAR CAXK UXDKR ('n/n\ ATIOX AT 
WIXKKL Si’RriT EXPKRIMKXTAL FAR.M 

I. Aiiti.truri H. No. 15. -• Aiui.uii'i R- Xo ()5. 

3. Ajitii;‘ua B. No. lOO- -I* ^Jmanslaiui Xo. 3 

c. OiKaaislantl Xu. » 




NEW TYVKS OF SUCiAR CANE CXDKR C'CETl VAI'K )N AT 
WINKEL SPRUIT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


6. Honolulu R()Sf Raniboo. 7. Honolulu J.aihaiiu r. 

8. HtMuorara U. No. 95. g. DrnuMjira I). \<t. log. 

10. Honirrara I). No. 145. 11. Dt’inorara I). No. 
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-Uli, luid l<>(li, and rc.uisteivd *M5 iiudies, 1-do iiudi, 1-95 im-h, 
and l ;)d jiudi rus])eti,iv(.dy. A gr(‘al deal of damage was done by the 
storms on the 2nd and ;h‘d insts., causing luimberless. wash-outs all over 
the harm; llie sootions ,o sulfei* most were the Cliieory, Maize (Kraal 
Manure S(*elion), INnaloes, and Tea. 

Although we were sadl}^ in need of rain at the time, we were unfor¬ 
tunate in having sueli heavy storms, as, out of 2/290 young tea plants 
just plaiited, about 75 per cent, of them tvere destroyed. The Kraal 
.Manure Section of Maize was eoniplettdy washed out, and, as staled 
above, was replanted. With the (exception of replanting Cliieory, most 
of till' other damages have been repaired. 

\\*liat wUvS almost an impassable bog—where the road crosses the 
gully near the Orehardist's residence—^has been iransformed into a pass¬ 
able road, we having erected a culvert and built a corduroy roadway. 
^Ve were greatly assisted in this by the Orchardist, who had a deep drain 
dug dow’ii the eeiitre of the gtdly to carry off the silt washed down by 

stlOTUS. 

Tlie clearing of luulergrowlh from bush land for a coffee plantation 
lias been flushed and e352 coffee stumps planted. 

Mb'ods are growing profusely all over the Farm, and it is a difficult 
niatler to co])e with them. A horse has been purchased for the light 
cultivators, and with this in constant use it should materially help in 
keeping the weeds under in the future. 

As reported to you, three of the young pigs died during the 
month from sickness. Blood slides have been taken from several 
since and forwarded to D.Y.S. Amos for examination, who reported 
no disease. 

Kesults tabulated from three A^ears’ experiments in cultivation and 
manttring of Pineapples prove that they deteriorate to a great extent 
each year. A section containing 22 plots was planted in January, 1904. 
lAvelve of these plots were manured with different fertilisers, and ten (in¬ 
cluding half borders) were not manured. The first crop harvested re¬ 
sulted in an average yield of 2lbs. 2iozs. per Pineapple, the second crop 
11b. IS^ozs., and the third crop an average yield of life. 8ozs. per Pine¬ 
apple. This deterioration was not restricted to any special plots, 
such as manure or no manure, hut was a general one of the whole? 
crop. 

The np manure plots have given a slightly better average weight of 
Pine than the manure plots, conclusively proving that indise-riminale 
manuring would act more as a deterrent than an augmenter to this par¬ 
ticular kind of fruit. 

The following table, giving the actual results recorded—with man¬ 
ures used—may prove of some value to Pineapple-growers. The quanti¬ 
ties of manure given are per acre, and the same kinds of manure used 
on each plot each succeeding year. 
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From this table it will be found that the average weight per Pine¬ 
apple for each year from !No Manure and Manure Plots work out thus:— 

1905. 1906. 1907. 

No Manure. Manures. No Manure. Manures. No Manure. Manures. 

lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. lbs, ozs. lbs. ozs. 

2 2-2/3 ^ 2-1/3 1 14-1/7 I 13 19 1 7-1/7 

xilthough these ligures prove a better result all round from No 
Manures than from Manures, it does not follow that manures cannot be 
profitably Uccd. Take Plot 182 for instance, which was manured with 
a jnedium dressing of Sulphate of Ammonia and Chloride of Potash, and 
it will be found that a pine has been produced giving an average weight 
for tile three years of about 2ibs. 4oz8. This, again, has been closely 
followed by i*lot 1'I8, manured with a medium dressing of complete 
manures. 

The most uniform Pine produced was from Plot 193, and, although 
these were on the small side, and proves that the use of lime has a dele¬ 
terious ellect for the first year or two, it is questionable—if the experi¬ 
ments arc carried on for aiiother three years—whether the beneficial 
effects of the lime will not be more noticeable. 

As advised by you, half of each of these sections will be taken up 
and planted with young slickers. This work will be taken in hand at an 
early date. 

W. JOHANSEN, Manager. 


The Gampbeti System of Cutiurom 


In order to obtain more definite information on the subject of the Camp¬ 
bell system, the Agricultural Department of South Australia wrote to the 
Directors of the different Agricultural Experiment Stations in the so- 
called semi-arid regions of America. The following interesting report 
has been supplied by tlie Farm Superintendent of the Kansas Experiment 
Station. Kansas has a population of over one and a half millions, and, 
in addition to other staples, produces from 50 to 90 million bushels of 
wheat and up to 200,000,000 bushels of maize, climatic conditions per¬ 
mitting a wdde diversity of cropping. The Agricultural Department of 
South Australia are purchasing a sub-packer for the purpose of experi¬ 
ments in their ^^semi-arid'^ districts. The following is the report referred 
to:— 

The Campbell system of culture is theoretically correct, and, in part 
or in whole, it can be put into practice on almost ever}’’ farm in Western 
Kansas profitably. The system is intended to favour the conservation 
of soil-moisture, and is thus especially adapted to regions wdiere a 
limited supply of irregular rainfall makes the most careful methods of 
soil-culture necessary, in Drder to conserve the water in the soil and get 
the most use from it in the production of crops. 
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So lar as eultivatiuu is cojicoriied, there are three principles m the 
eojiservaiion oi soiJ-nioislure. rirst, the soil must be loosened to a 
eoiisiuerauie depth, in order to prepare a reservoir to receive the rain 
ana carry the water downward into the soil. This is accomplislied in 
tlie Uanipueii system uy the deep-plouglnng or by discing ot the uii- 
ploughcd uiilandfe. Second, the water, which is carried downward into 
the subsoil, must be brought again into the surt'ace soil, where the seed 
is germinating and tlie young roots are growing; and to accomplish this 
n good connection must be made between the furrow slice and the sub¬ 
soil below, and this is the purpose in the use of the subsurface-packer. 
Tail'd, iinaily, m order that the water, wiiicli is drawn up toward the 
surJace, may not reacli the air and be wasted by e\'aporation, the upper 
two to lour inches ol ihe soil must be kept mellow, in the form of a soil 
xnuJch, which is accomplished by frequent cultivation, and is applicable 
not only to corn and other ordinary crops, but also to wheat iUid other 
small-grain crops. 

Discing the land bel'ore ploughing i.mts the soil of tlie furrow slice 
in better condition to re-unite with the subsoil. The smooth, hard fur¬ 
row bottom, left by tin ordinary plough, liowever, is unfavourable to 
the proper union of the furrow slice with the subsoil. To make the sys¬ 
tem more perfect, 1 would add oiUMiiore operation, namely, the bottom 
g£ the furrow slice should be scraped or loosened, so tliat the union of 
the soil with the subsoil may more quickly take jdace again after plough¬ 
ing. The jirincipJes stated above have been known and practised more 
or less for a Jong time; but it remained for Mr. 11. W. Campbell, of 
Xiincoln, Neb,, to arrange these principles into a system of culture, and 
put the system into practice throughout the Western States. Mr. Camp- 
hell has done more to call the attention of the farmers of the West to 
the necessity and advantage of good cultivation of the soil that any 
other investigator. The Campbell system of culture is, in fact, simply 
good tillage, and good cultivation of the soil at the right time, in the 
riglit w^ay, and in a systematic manner. Good farming pays in the 
West as well as in the East. 1 fully believe in the practh.'ability of 
thorough tillage and good cultivation on every farm; and the increase 
in crops wdll more than pay for the extra work, and in a series of years 
will lea\e our farms in a better slate of fertility and more capable of 
j)roducing crops than will result from the careless and shiftless methods 
of farming which are yet too commonly carried on by many farmers 
throughout the West. 

It is not necessary to have extra machinery in order to successfully 
practise the Campbell system of culture. The only implement needed 
which fanners do not generally have in use on their farms is the siib- 
.surface-packer. The inse of the packer is most essential on late spring 
ploughing^ ahen ihe purpose is to plant at once after ploughing, Jt is 
not so necessary to use the subsurface-packer on fall ploughing which 
is not intended to be planted until the following spring; but for sowing 
fall wheat, if the ploughing precedes the sowing hj a very short interval^ 
tne suhsurface-pachejf’ nmy be used advantageously. Where the land is 
;a]lowed to lie h)r a cfonsiderable period after ploughing before the crop 
is planted, the settling of ihe soil, together with the cementing due to 
the rain, usually causes the soil to repack and firm-up to a sufBcient ex- 
iont to makfe a good seed-bed. 

The subsurface-packer is a hard-running machine, and it costs more 
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to use it than it does to use the common harrow or even the disc har¬ 
row. Tims at the Kansas Experiment Station we have adopted the 
practice of early ploughing whenever it can be done, in preference to 
subsurface-packing, using the harrow immediately after ploughing. How¬ 
ever, the principle involved in the use of the subsurface-packer is cor¬ 
rect, and tlie lighter tlio soil and the greater its tendency to remain 
loose and mellow, tlie more necessary it is to make use of the subsurface- 
packer or some similar imj.)lement, in order to prepare the seed-hed in a 
proper manner. Also, in ploughing under trash or manure, subsurface- 
packing. bv ])nlverizing the hottoni of the furrow slice, sifts the soil 
througli the coarse trash and causes a better union with the soil below, 
sc tlial tlie capilhuT water may l)e drawn u]) into the surface soil; 
wliercas if a heavy coal of stubbie (>r manure ploughed under in this 
way is lel't wiliiout packing or pn]v(‘rizing, th<‘ furrow slice is apt tO' 
dry <nit, and the crop that is growing on the land may be injured by 
a short interval (»f hot vveatlier. 

By setting tlie discs rather straight and weighing the harrow, a 
disc-harrow may he used as a snlhstilnte for a snbsurface-|)acker. In 
mellow, trasiiv gi-onnd its work is sonnnvhat similar, resulting in pul¬ 
verising and tinning the soil at the hott<nn of the furrow slice. Verv 
efteu, however, good ])]oughing with the proper and sufficient use of 
the commori harrow, may largely accomplish tlie results required in 
carrying out tlie Campbell system of culture. 

Some types of soil can he ploughed deeper than others. As a rule, I 
believe in deep-]doughiug—at least every few years. The deeper loosen¬ 
ing of the soil not only makes a larger reservoir to catch the luin, hut 
it gives more room in which the soil bacteria may develop and prepare 
the plant food. It is known now that certain bacteria in the soil have 
much to do with the preparation cf the food of plants, and experiments 

have sl/own that these bacteria are found largely in the surface, six to 

nine inehes of the soil, or in that part of the soil which is turned hy 

the ]>lougIi and stirred with the cultivator. Thus doep-]>loug]iiTig 

favours the development of these bneteria and the preparation of more 
available plant food thnn is the result from sliallow ploughing. It may 
not he best to plough dee]> every year; sometimes shallow plougliing will 
douhilcss give better results, and oceasiomilly it is host not to plough 
at all. The depth and frequency of ploughing will vary according to 
the nature of the soil, a light or sandy soil requiring loss depth of plough¬ 
ing and less frequent ploughing than a heavy, compact, clayey, or gumbo 
soil. This fact should he home in mind, that when the land is ploughed 
deep it is necessary to re-establifsh the capillary connection of the soil 
with the subsoil arid prepare a good seed-bed condition by the methods 
described above, in order that unfavourable results may not come from 
the dee]>-ploughing. 

The principle of loosening the surface of the *2011 and keeping a 
mulch of mellow soil in order to break the eapillary movement of water 
and prevent its evaporation, is well recognised hv farmers orenernllv. and 
is also practised to a greater or less extent in the cultivation of all kinds 
of crops. In the Campbell system of culture tlio purpovse is to Tvoep a 
’mellow soil mulch on the surface of the land all the time, not only 
during the growing season of the crops, but also in the interval between 
harvest and seeding time. Thus, after the crop is ^dantod the land 
is kept cultivaied witli ihe harrow or weeclor, in order to break the sur- 
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tnce crust and conserve the soil moisture; and, following out the same 
principle, the harrowing or work with the weeder is continued after the 
grain or corn is up, and during the growing period frequent cxiltivation 
is practised. After the crop is harvested the cultivation is not discon¬ 
tinued, but the surface of the ground is loosened as soon as possible 
after the crop is removed, by the use of the disc-harrow, and thus the 
soil is kept continually in a" condition, not only to prevent the loss of 
water already stored in the surface soil, but this same condition and the 
mellow surface favour the absorption of rain and largely prevent the 
loss of water by surface drainage. 

The weed-narrow, or weeder, is probably a better implement for 
harrowing wheat or other small grain than the common straight-tooth or 
even the slanting-tooth harrow. The weeder is somewhat objection¬ 
able on account of the wheels. When the ground is reasonably firm the 
common harrow may be used without injuring the wheat. 

I question whether it is necessary to continue the harrowing after 
the wheat covers the ground well, unless very heavy rains firm and puddle 
the soil, destroying the jnuloh of mellow earth. Uusually, this will not 
occur. I have harrowed wheat when it stood five or six inches high, and 
had stooled so as to about cover the ground, and the mulch thus ]wo- 
duced was still in evidence at harvest-lime. In this experiment the 
ground was harrowed twice on the same day. The yield of wheat from 
the harrowed field.was, on ihe average, three bushels per acre above 
that from the field adjacent net harrowed. This experiment, with 
others, was carried on at the North Dakota Experiment Station with 
spring wheat, and it was observed that wheat harrowed before it had 
fitoolw much vtras injured^ in stand, and gave a lower yield of grain 
than wheat not harrowed.* Wheat or other small grain may usually be 
harrowed without injur}^ before it comes up, but after the grain is up 
it should not be harrowed until it has established a good root and made 
considerable top growth. It appears that even with winter wheat there 
may he some danger of injuring the wheat if harrowed too early in 
the spring, and I would not, as- a rule, advise to harrow in the fall. 
Experiments in the harrowing of wheat and in the practice of the 
Campbell system of culture are hemg undertaken at the Fort Hays 
Branch Experiment Station, in Ellis County, Kansas, and also at the 
Experiment Station at Manhattan, Kansas. 

A. M. TEN EYCK, 

Professor of Agronomy and Superintendent of Farm, 

Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


It it well koowQ in the West Indies that the teed from a good American variety 
of tomato, locally ofrown, does not produce each large fruits at teed direct from 
Enghmd or the Un^^ed States. The tomato, however, it very easily grown from 
cuttings end advantage can be taken of this fact to prevent deterioration of the fruit* 
Tbit mettled hat been practised for several vearg at St. Loeia, A planter in Christ 
Church, Barhadot, has ako grown tomatoes from cuttings, without using any-teed, for' 
ten years. The cuttings when rooted are planted out in the cane field. The held 
being a dry one the plants are not staked, but are allowed to bend to the ground 
under th* weight of the fruit. In favourable seasons excellent crops of ibis whelo 
eome vege*fable have been produced by this method. 
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Some Facia About Team 


A RECENT issue of the Scientific American contains the following interest¬ 
ing article by L. Lodian on the subject of tea. 

Notwithstanding the almost universal use of tea, folk in general 
know very little about it—certainly little beyond that they drink a decoc¬ 
tion of it, usually of the cheaper grade, known as “mixed tea”—^rarely 
a properly made infusion; and thrifty housewives use the refuse tea- 
leavi^s to “lay the dust” in sweeping. With the innumerable uses to 
which tea is put in other countries they are unacquainted. 

Ill China, tea-leaves are also used in sweeping floors, but this does 
not end their utilitarian purposes. In regions where fuel is scarce the 
refuse leaves are pressed into bricks, dried, and used in the same maimer 
as blocks and peat. This fuel is particularly ])rized for pork-curing, 
and the tea-cured or tea-smoked meat is to the Chinese what beech-nut 
and sugar-cured bacon and ham are to us. The ashes from the fuel are 
used as a fertiliser. But even before its use as fuel, the refuse tea 
scrtes another purpose. The leaves arc vigorously stewed or allowed to 
Sleep in cold water in order to recover the tannic acid which they contain 
(about 12 per cent.) This is used in tanning leather and in dyeing tex¬ 
tiles. It gives a fine, permanent nut-brown colour, requires no mordant, 
and is unaffected by sunlight, bleaching, or washing. Sometimes the 
refuse tea-leaves arc used as fodder for farm stock—at least providing 
bulk if not much nutrition. Again, they may be dried, mixed with the 
lew-grade, factitiously-scented teas of commerce, and are then km>wn as 
“lie-tea.” The decoction resulting from such tea cannot be far superior 
to one made from the common hay wdth which we are all acquainted. 

The queerest use to which brick-tea has ever been put in the Orient 
is in the capaeiiy of money. We find mention of this peculiar form of 
currency in “Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary,*' in tlie “Kncyc. Ameri¬ 
cana,” and in “Abbe Hue’s Travels in 1’artary, Tibet,” etc. It is still 
in circulation as a medium of exchange in the far-inland Cliiuese towns 
and in Central Asian marts and haazars, southward to the Pamirs find 
Tibet, and northward across Mongolia to the Siberian Frontier. Between 
the Mongolian town of Urga and the Siberian town of Kiakta, there is 
still as much as half a million taels of this money in circulation. At the 
latter place it ceases to be used as currency, and enters into the regiilar 
brick-tea trade of Siberia and Russia. As brick-tea, it is largely used 
ii> the Russian Army by surveying engineers, touring theatrical com¬ 
panies, travelling hunters, and sportsmen and tourists in general. 

The value of the specimen illustrated in the engraving (not repro¬ 
duced) is about 2 taels, say, 9s. t5d.; it is a high-grade bohea or black tea. 
The farther it gets from the eastern tea-growing regions, the more its 
value increases. By compressing more expensive teas, similar-sized 
bricks are produced, representing values of £2, £4, £6, and upward. Ac¬ 
cording to Abbe Hue, payments in Tartary are generally made for all 
commodities in brick-tea currency. Many of the highest-grade Chinese 
teas never leave the countr}'^—that is, are never exported in commercial 
Quantities. Tea specialists in Europe and America manage to' obtain 
specimens through corresponding firms in Chinese export centres, but 
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lhe:>e samples are not for sale. These rare teas are preserved for oc- 
casional comparison and testing with the general commercial teas; they 
are known as “unexported teas/’ I have known of only one person (out¬ 
side the tea-producing countries) who supplies the trade or the general 
public with specimens of the rare teas. His prices range from £15 12s. 
6d. to £20 IGs. 8d. per ])ouiid. As not even an expert can safely judge* 
sui li tea by its appearance alone, it is necessary to taste it in the cup 
before purchasing. The vendor can hardly afford to dispense this £20- 
tea gratuitously, so a charge of 4s, 2d. to 6s. 3d. per cup is made; and as 
a judiciously-prepared infusion allow^s the making of about 200 chps per 
pound of tea, the profit fron this tasting is almost gigantic. On rare 
ooeasioiift,. exceptionally valuable teas, sold at auction in London, have 
brc^ught from £47 to £57 per ])ound. But these fancy prices—almost 
literally worth their weight in gold—are rarely seen by ordinary people; 
they are preserved in sealed glass jars in the safes of the tea specialisis 
^vho own them. Such ex(‘Cpiional teas are worth the high valuation 
placed upon them, and the jmrchases. are not merely the results of some 
fad, for London’s tea-centre ex])e«‘ta include some of the shrewdest tea- 
connoisseurs living. Tea, not from the leaves, hut from the tlowers 
alone of the plant, is rarely encountered in commeree. The petals,, 
srameiis, etc., are femi-dried, and.the resulting tea is of a rich, deep- 
brown hue of peculiarly delicate odour, and gives a pale amber-coloured 
infusion ratJier more astringent th.an that from the average fair-grade 
leaf. The taste for it is an aeejuired one, and even if this tea could he 
iiiade eommerei dly possible, it is douh+ful if it would ever become 
popular. The Ani(*riean lea tiade (MUild advantageously take a sugges¬ 
tion from the hrick-tea of the Par East. In our eountn', the tea-dust, 
some of which is of good quality, is not properly utilised. In Europe it 
i.s a regular article of trade, and is advertised and sold as tea-dust. In 
America it is sold to thoupends of cheap restaurants, who make it the 
mixture of tannie acid, sugar, and ])oiled milk which they sell as 
If, as in the Ori<^^‘nj, this dust were eompri'sscd into bricks, good tea could 
be made from it, and the product would find a ready market through the 
multitude of uses for wliicli it is adapted. A ])eginning in this direction 
has been jnadc by the Pimhurst Tea Estate in South Carolina, and in 
Europe similar advances have been inaugurated. 

The virgin tea (hiepjcJci-chi), so called from its use at Chinese 
weddings, is the semi-dried leaf intact, tied up wdtb three strands of 
coloured silk. After infusion, these fagot-like bundles are pickled in 
vinegar and used as salad. This tea is sold in especially handsome 
silk-covered and glass-covered boxes. The rarest of all teas, and one 
that has never been'known to reach this country, is a naturally sweet 
tea, produced in Western China on a very limited scale. Its culture is 
centuries old, and the secret has been jealously guarded from generation 
to generation. The saocharinity is probably due to grafting and years of 
patient study and care, such as only the small Chinese tea-farmer is 
capable of bestowing. The ^T)ody sofedity^^ of Chinese teas is said to be 
far superior to that of tlie Indasian product. Experts claim *that if 
Chinese teas and those of India or Ceylon be comparatively tested, it 
soon becomes apparent that the cup qualities of the latter are far more 
e])hemeral, while those of the former are far more staying. This is 
believed to be the result of the tea-culture in India and Ceylon on large* 
plantations by means of hired coolie labour, where there is no incentive; 
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to personal effort in the betterment of the product. In Cliina, on the 
other hand, tea-raising has, since time immemorial, been conducted by 
small farmers, each owning a few acres of land, at bestowing upon hisj 
crop his entire time, labour, and intelligence, knowing, as it were, the 
condition and peculiarity of every bush; and this intensive culture has re¬ 
sulted in bringing the body-solidity of the tea to a remarkably high state 
of perfection. This is one of the reasons why we hear of Chinese teas— 
never Indasian ones—sometimes bringing more than £20 per pound. In 
late years the plantation and coolie system has been introduced into 
China by foreign concerns controlling the entire output of large tracts 
of country. The result has been the partial deterioration of Chinese 
tea, but China will probably always be able to hold her own with regard 
io the production of the higher-grade leaves. 

In buying tea, a good rule for the uninitiated to follow is never to 
j>ay less than 4s. pet pound. Numbers of firms sell teas at 8s., 16s., and 
.vSs., and these are usually worth the price, though it is possible to ■pur¬ 
chase really good tea for 4s. Fair grades of leaf may be obtained for 
3s. and 2s., but those selling under the latter value are not worth con¬ 
sidering. It is very rare, by the way, to find good teas in small grocery 
stores, as these have not: suffieiont ca]l for them to Avarrant carrying a 
stock. Tin* leading kinds of black teas are Peh), Kongu, and Surhoiig 
iCianvhang). “Peko’’ is the Chinese Avord for ‘'down.’' in reference to 
leaves so tender that they are still covered A\dtli a soft down—Nature's 
in'otectioji for llu* biuhling leaf a<!uinst sudden and undue chill, 
xlniong green teas we have the imperials, hisons, forinosas, iilongs, etc. 
The latter are sometimes classed among black teas, though ulong is really 
a green tea of blaokisli leaf. I'he Chinese themselves class it among 
green teas. 


OU from Meatles. 


The following is an extract from the Orange Judd Farmer on the subject 
of corn or maize oil:— 

^‘Within comparatively few' years a considerable industry has been 
developed in extracting oil from corn and placing it on the market. In 
answer to a question from a subscriber, Avho Avishes to knoAv to Avhat ex¬ 
tent oil is extracted from corn and sold for commercial purposes, it may 
be stated that 3,000,000 gallons to 5,000,000 gallons represent the annual 
product. Corn oil is used to some extent for culinary purposes, is 
manufactured into substitute for India rubber, is used as a lubricating 
oil and in the mixing of paints. The last Federal census report contains 
the statement that 75 per cent, or 80 per cent, of the amount of oil 
manufactured in this country is exported. 

^Writing us specifically on this subject, C. P. Hartley, in charge of 
corn investigations. Department of Agriculture, at Washington, says for 
the year 1906 the exports of corn oil reached a value of $1,172,206. The 
exports in the fiscal year 1906 were 3,108,917 gallons, valued at a little 
less than $900,000. 'in 1904, the business was about the same propor¬ 
tions. In 1903 there aa^us exported from the TJnited States a total of 
3,778,000 gallons of corn oil, valued at $1,467,493.^’ 

V ■ 
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Maixm GuiihmiiM in SmnGi Mirion* 

WITH SPECIAL BEFSBBNCE TO NATAL. 

By E. K. Sawub* Director Experimental Stations. 

. HAEVESTim 

An index to agricultural development in South Africa is furnished by 
widespread improvements in the methods of harvesting maize. The 
primitive system of allowing the ear to fully mature in the field and 
feeding the dried stalks to stock on the land, which was induced by the 
limited distribution of snow and severe frosts,, is rapidly losing favour 
in view of the proved economies of other methods. Stock-owners are 
handicapped by a dry winter, during which green pasture is scarce, hut 
the advantage of conditions favouring the growth of the maize crop in 
summer more than offsets this, and is sufficient in itself to place South 
Africa in the forefront of dairying-and beef-production. No other crop 
can compare with maize in the cheapness and ease with which it mav be 
grown, nor in the quality of valuable food-material produced to the acre. 
Harvested in the fcim of hay, stover or silage, it furnishes roughage 
which may replace the roots and fine grass-hay fed by the English 
breeder, while the giain, apart from its direct market value, is the most 
palatable and readily digested of concentrated stock foods. The kernels 
carry considerable oil and are full of starch, both fat-formers, and, if 
fed in conjunction with bean or pea meal, which furnishes the protein 
necessary to muscle formation, will provide all the nutriment necessary 
for fiUing the tissues of the steeris body with fat and for rendering the 
muscles tender and juicy. Tlie development of a successful industry in 
steer-feeding in Natah depends upon cheap’ maize and cheap bran, from 
which may be secured a complete and well-balanced ration, all the con¬ 
stituents of which are to be raised on the fanh. Failing the institution 
of some such general system of stock-feeding, the problem of maintain¬ 
ing the fertility of maize lands will become increasingly serious. When 
he crop is grown entirely for grain and tim ktter marketed, little or 
nothing is returned to the grouirf*,.w is repeatedly cropped year after 
year. The oonstant employment of high-prioe4 fe^Users & therefore 
the alternatiye to a system of gtoOk«^feedih^ Where the 
nitrogen is secured by the growth M bea% and phosphate 

may be largely returned in the vahiahle m 
rations.,''^ 

The method of harvesting t^e maiste crop deter¬ 
mined of the farm^s pp^rattohs. When a dairy herd pr 

butehef% #t0ck are to be fed, the stalk and leayes of the plant may to a 
c ertain point prove moto Vvaluable than toe grain which 
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xived from the crop, in which case the latter will be sacrificed for hay 
or silage. Or a dual purpose may be served, the grain being shelled and 
ihe stalks conserved in the form of shredded stover. In each case the 
faraner’s object should be to secure his crop in the best possible condition 
for his purpose with a minimum outlay for harvesting operations. 

MAIZE HAKVESTING MACHINBEY. 

The employment of labour-saving machinery in harvesting opera¬ 
tions is an essential feature where the crop is cut for stover or silage, 
and, though no one would wish to recommend the purchase of a plant 
which could not be used to something approaching its full capacity, an 
increase in the scale of operations spells a large decrease in the cost of 
production. A first improvement upon the maize-knife is the Drag- 
Cutter, consisting of a sled or low-wheeled carriage to either side of 
which is affixed a scythe-shaped knife. Some of these cutteKs are so 
devised as to allow men riding upon the machine to gather the cut stalks 
and bind them in movement. Theji are simple in construction and can 
be put together by any blacksmith. A further development in the same 
direction is the Maize Harvester, which cuts and binds bundles of stalks, 
and by means of a bundle-carrier attachment collects the bundles until 
sufficiently numerous to form a shock, when they are thrown out at the 
side of the machine. A second pattern builds the shock upon a platform, 
;after which it is automatically raised by a derrick and placed upon the 
ground out of the way of the machine on its next roiind. 

The Husker and Shredder, which is coming into general use, ob¬ 
viates the labour and cost of husking, and shreds the stalks into palatable 
stover. The maize is tabled from the w^agon and is automatically spread 
out on a web: this carries it to the snapping rolls, where the ears are 
snapped off and drop through spaces to the husking rolls, one set of 
which are provided with pegs and the other with groves. The ears are 
here rotated until clean of husks, when they pass on to a carrier, which 
elevates them into a wagon. If the grain be quite dry some quantity 
will be shelled, but' the more recent machines are equipped with riddles 
and a grain elevator, which sacks the grain in a nice, clean condition. 
In the meantime the stalks, after leaving the snapping rolls, come into 
contact with the cutting head, and emerge as fine shreds which go over 
a shaker into the blower, and through the blower pipe into the barn or 
stack. 

A power Silage-Cutter of one of the many satisfactory types now 
on the market is essential where a silo is to be filled. Maize may be used 
uncut, but is mote difficult to pack and subsequently remove, and it h 
not possible to stove the same quantity in a given space. In South 
Africa elevators of two types are in use, namely, the direct lift and the 
blower. The latter, though requiring rather more power to operate, 
gives better distribution of the material in the silo, as the mouthpiece 
^cari be directed to any pDint. A large cutter, capable of handling from 
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25 to 30 tons an hour and driven by a fifteen-Horse-power engine, eoetS' 
I'roin £60 to £80, Smaller machines may be driven by horse-gear or 
hand. 

Though the time has hardly yet come when large Power-ShellerS' 
with a eapaciiy of 100 bags or more an hour will be regarded as a profit¬ 
able investment, a better type of small machine with force-feed, winnower,, 
elevator and sacking attachment, is a desideration. The small hand- 
sheller is very wasteful of labour and the resulting grain frequently dirty. 
Where no husker or shredder is employed, a pattern of shredder which 
also strips the husk would be found advantageous and labour-saving. 
An opening exists for the organisation of a jobbing or co-operative in¬ 
dustry in this and similar harvesting operations, wliereby a single power- 
outfit with large capacity might do the work of shelling or shredding 
throughout a district possessing passable roads at a recognised rate per 
bag per hour. 

TOPPING AND STEIPPING. 

A practice which is gaining ground-in many parts of South Africa 
is that of cutting the stalks of the maize above the ears for stock feed, 
while in the southern United States it is customary to strip the leaves 
from the plant shortly before these begin to ‘Tire’^ or wither. The ques¬ 
tion is frequently raised as to how far these operations influence the yield' 
of grain. ‘‘The Pennsylvania Station found that by topping l,0501bs. 
of stover were obtained at a loss of 6401fes. of grain. Mississippi Station, 
as the result of three years’ trials, found a nett loss in feeding value of 
more than 20 per cent. Seven other stations show an average loss of 
thirteen bushels per acre, which was more than the feeding value of the 
fodder secured. Eight stations report a decrease of from 10 to 20 per 
cent, as a result of pulling.”* 

MAIZE HAY OE FODDEE. 

Where neither silage nor shredded stover can be prepared, the whole 
plant may be cured in the shock as hay and fed to stock as a combined 
roughage and grain ration. This fodder, however, is not so well relished 
nor so cleanly eaten as shredded stover or silage, and greater loss occurs 
in curing. The stage of development of the crop at the time of harvest¬ 
ing is in this, as in other cases, a matter of the first importance, and an 
effort should be made to cut at such a time as to secure the largest quan¬ 
tity of palatable and digestible fodder. An idea is very prevalent ihat 
no increase in weight or quantity of food substance takes place after the 
grain is “in milk,” or fit for green roasting. This, however, is erroneous, 
for numerous careful experiments show that the plant continues to gain 
in weight of dry matter until fully mature, apd that the most rapid gain* 
is made while the grain is glazing. ‘ 


• Cereals in America ** ! Hunt 
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WATER AND DRY MATTER AT DIFFERENT PERIODS.’ 


Slatft; of (rrowth. 

Mai/.e per Aere. 

1 Whaler per Acre. 

I>r> Matter per 
Acre. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Fully Tasselled 

9‘o 

; 8 2 

0-8 

Fully Silked ... 

I2‘q 


* 5 

Kerliel.s Watery to Full Milk ... 

j6 3 

i4*o 

^'3 

Kernels Glazing* 

i6‘i 

: 1^*5 

3^ 

Ripe 

142 

1 

! 10 2 

j 

40 


• Henry : Feeds and Feedinj;^/' 


J^'rom the above table it will be seen that the yield of dry matter has 
almost doubled after the grain had reached the milk stage, and that 
heavy loss would have resulted from harvesting the crop at that stage. 
Not only is the yield increased by allowing the plant to mature, but, 
contrary to general opinion, the resulting fodder is more digestible. 

DIGESTED FROM loo PARTS OF ORGANIC MATTER." 


1 

1 

i 

1 

Mai/.c, Ha\, or j 
1 Fodder. j 

Aver.iK:.-. 

.Silage. 

Average. 

•Cut before Glazing, 13 cxperinienls .. ... j 

Cut after Glazing, 10 experiments ... ... 1 

i 

' 1 

^>5 7 ! 

707 ; 

67-4 

73 


* Jordan.: ** Maine Exp. Station/’ 


A iiiodiiication of the principles adopted for the tairing of grass 
and millet hay is therefore necessary, and the crop should be allowed to 
juature until the leaves begin to fall. A common method of liaiid- 
sliocking is to tie the stalks of four plants together without cutting and 
then to shock the rest of the hundlcs around these; in olher cases a 
three-legged wooden horse with one detachable limb is used as a tempor¬ 
ary support. When the shock is finished a light rope with a hook at one 
end is used to draw the top together, when it is tied with a stalk or 
twine. The first shock-s .should be small, to hasten (3uring, and it may 
be found convenient to cut the fi.eld in alternate strips, adding the later- 
cut fodder to the outside of the partially-cured shocks. Curing may be 
iurthered by leaving the crop in the swathe or small bundles for a week, 
for maize does not suffer to the same extent as grass-hay from dew or 
Tain.. Where stacking is contemplated, the crop should be field-cured 
for at least a month before carting, or heat and mould will almost cer¬ 
tainly develop in the rick. The fodder is best fed to stock at nights, 
ewrhen the beasts will work it over, sorting out the ears and consuming a 
larger or smaller quantity of stalks and leaves. 

SlIEEDDED STOVEE. 

The busker and shredder is having in the corn-belts of America an 
«ven more revolutionising influence on general agriculture than had the 
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silo. In South Africa but few machines are at present in use, and those 
lacking in the more modern improvements, which is to be the more re¬ 
gretted as the system undoubtedly obviates heavy losses of valuable feed: 
vvliicJi ensue wherever field-husking from the standing crop prevails. On’ 
ail average 3001bs. of palatable shredded corn-hay or stover, worth from. 
£3 to £4 a ton, may be secured for every muid of grain shelled. This 
may be baled and marketed, stored in a barn or put into a stack. The 
only precaution necessary is that the crop be thoroughly field-cured and 
dry liefore shredding, as the stover is otherwise liable to heat in the 
stack. As in the case of the hay-crop, cutting should be postponed 
until the grain is at least partly glazed, and the lower leaves begin to 
wither. 

SILAGE. 

Maize has done more tlian any other crop to popularise the cause 
of silage; it is the ideal silo plant, and breeders have devoted attention 
to its further improvement along lines calculated to give the best possible 
results when the crop is thus employed. As already stated, several of 
the local varieties, now in general cultivation,, with a leafy, heavy-eared 
character, are eminently suited d'or this purpose. An average yield is 
about twelve tons of silage to the acre, though this is frequently much 
exceeded. As in the above cases, the crop should be allowed to approach 
maturity, when the yield of dry matter will ))e greater, the percentage 
r-f water less, and the silage sweeter. Fo>rmerly it was a practice to cut 
the maize 'when quite green, but of late years the desirability of waiting 
until the grain is glazed, or even dented, has been generally recognised. 
Ensiling increases the digestibility of the food, and especially of the 
fibre, and in this respect is a preferable process to field-curing. As an 
offset, however, there is always some loss from fennentation which varies- 
with the maturity and water content of the crop. From the feeder’s 
standpoint there is little comparison between the two, as the succulent 
character of the silage has, apart from its chemical composition, a 
niarkedly favourable influence on the milk-fl:ow of dairy cattle and the 
^-arcasc of butcher’s stock. 

Silage is generally cut into half or quarter-inch lengths. Some 
feeders, ho'W'ever, prefer one inch or one aand a half inch cut, as they state 
that the smaller pieces are liable to cause soreness of the mouth in cattle, 
yartieularly if the material be hard. Shredded is considered by many to 
be better than cut silage in that it can be packed closer, and is in better 
condition for feeding. The difference betw^een so-called sweet and 
sour silage is to variations in the tanperarture obtaining during fer¬ 
mentation. All silage contains a certain amount of volatile aci^, of 
which sweet silage contains a small proportion due to the existence 
of a temperature ranging between and 160^^ F. The nearer 

maturity the crop, the greater is the chance of securing sweet silage, for* 
the crop has a smaller content of water, which is associated with less 
development of acid. The amount of air’present also'affects the char+- 
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acter of fermentation, and slow filling is sometimes resorted to with 
the object of increasing fermentation and raising the temperature. 
When power-plant is in use, however, this involves an undesirable delay. 
The higher the temperature up to a certain point, the sweeter the silage, 
but the greater the loss of food material, and it is therefore a moot point 
whether it be necessary to take any further precaution than to harvest 
the crop in a suitably mature condition, when all the silage will be palat¬ 
able, although not necessarily ‘^‘high temperature sweet/^ ^^There are 
six advantages in allowing the plant when intended for silage to arrive 
at the stage of maturity indicated: (1) Greater yield of water-free sub¬ 
stance; {2) less weight to handle; (3) less loss in silo; (4) superior com¬ 
position; (5) greater digestibility; (6) greater palatability; resulting in 
a greater feeding value per acre at less cost/’* 

kSILOS. 

In Great Britain, Europe and Australia, a general praciice exists 
of placing silage in oj^en-air stacks, pressure being secured by weights or 
rachets. Supporters of this system contend that the loss is no greater 
Iban the interest on a silo structure. In South Africa, however, it is a 
general experience that the losses have been very heavy, amounting in 
some cases to as mucdi as 50 per cent. In addition, the labour involved 
in. building a stack is very much firreater than putting the same amount 
into a silo. Where this method is adopted, care should be taken to 
place the stack in a shcltorod spot, as greater loss invariably occurs at 
the side exposed to prevailing winds. A wooden plntforra with rachets 
and wires attached at six points on the sides will be found a convenient 
structure. 

Stone or cement-lined pits, which are a development of the most 
primitive form of silo, may be found at a number of centres in South 
.\frica, and have given, good results w^here provided with ample drainage. 
The greatest objection to this type is llie difficulty of removing the silage 
for feeding, and fifteen to twenty feet is usually regarded as an economic 
limit to their depth. Where placed in the onen, a hay stack is frequently 
built above the silage, after this is w^cll settled, and assists in conserving 
the latter. 

Of surface silos, which are now almost universally built in cylindrical 
form, there are three principal types, the wooden, the stone, and the 
brick. The choice of materials will in most cases be determined by 
iheir relative cost. The wooden silo is generally the cheapest, and it is 
to be hoped that wattle-wood after careful seasoning may furnish suitable 
timber for this purpose. In America, cypress, white pine, and Douglas 
fir are the chosen woods, and the silo is built of staves kept together by 
hoops, with a stone foundation and concrete bottom sunk to varying 
depth below ground level. Where building stone is cheap and plentiful. 
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this may be adopted with the same foundation and base^ and similarly 
strengthened by embedded iron bands. Brick silos do not commend 
themselves for local purpores.* 

The size of the silo will depend upon the number of animals to be 
fed with an economic minimum of 24ft. in depth and IGft. in diameter. 
A cow in milk should be allowed a ration corresponding to a cubic foot 
of silage per diem, and upon this basis the requirements of all stock upon 
the farm can be calculated. The following tables will furnish a guide 
when planning.and building a cylindrical surface silo:— 

NECESSARY DIAMETER OF SILOS FOR FEEDING DIFFERENT NUMBERS 
OF COWS WHILE REMOVING 2 to 32 Ins. SILAGE DAILY (King). 

i Silo 30 feet Deep. Silo 24 feet Deep, 

j Mean Depth Fed Daily. 2 inches. Mean Depth Fed Daily, 3*2 incVies. 


Number 
of Cows. 

Contents. 

Round 

J^uare ^ 

Contents. 

! 

i Round 

Square 


Tons. 

Cubic Ft. 

Diameter 
in Feet. 

Sides 
in Feet. 

T ons. 

(^ubic Ft. 

! Diameter 
in Feet. 

J>ioes 

in Feet. 

30 

108 

4,091 

»s 

12 X 14 

108 

S. 5 'o 

17 

j6 X 16 

40 

144 

6,545 

1675 

14 X 16 

144 

7.347 

20 

r8 X 18 

50 

180 

8,182 

'*75 

16 X 18 

180 

9,184 

22 

20 X 20 

60 

216 

9,818 

205 

18 X 18 

216 

11,020 

i 

22 X 22 

70 


IL 454 

22 1 

20 X 20 

252 

•2,857 

1 26 

22 X 26 

80 

288 

13,091 

22*5 

20 X 22 

288 

14,691 

28 

24 X 26 

90 

324 

14727 

25 

22 X 24 

324 

•6,. 53 ' 

29 ‘ 7 S 

26 X 28 

100 

3 ^ 

16,364 

26*5 

24 X 24 

360 

'8,367 

31*25 ! 

28 X 28 


* Detailed plans and speciiications for silos of any of the above types will be 
g-ladly furnished by the writer to farmers requiring’ same. 

{To be continued.) 
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HELLEBORE FOR KILLING TICKS. 

To THE Editob of the “Aghicultuhal Journal.” 

Sir, —In reply to your question, I use six of fat or oil to one of 
hellebore, in a liquid state. 1 generally use butter, for the simple reason 
that there is no sale for it down here, but it is one of the worst fats you: 
can use, as it melts off too soon. I find rough cattle eastor-oU the best 
and cheapest. You require a sticky oil which will remain on the skin 
and hair, and for that purpose you cannot beat rough castor-oil. Helle¬ 
bore is apt to blister if made any stronger. It has served me better than 
all other remedies- which I have tried.—^Yours, etc., 

W. H. STAFFORD. 
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VVHEiv DID LITNGSICKNESS COMB? 

To THE EBITOE of THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL/’ 

Siii,—1 wonder if you or any of your readers can say (if the question 
is worth the trouble) at wdiat time Lungsickness first occurred in Natal. 
Cachet^ in his ‘‘Worstelstrijd der Transvaalers/’ gives as one of the 
causeft that led to the abandonment of the Colony by certain of the 
\oortrekkers in 1848 that the natives allowed their cattle^ ^‘often infected 
with the disease/’ to roam at large. I have had the impression that its 
introduction took place at a later period.—Yours, etc., 

J. Y. GIBSON. 

Mahlabatini, 10th March, 1907. 

[ We regret to say that tve have not yet been able to procure a satis¬ 
factory ansiver to the question. There are several old colonists who re¬ 
member inoculating at the latter end of the Fifties. Any authentic in¬ 
formation will be welcome.— Ed., Agr. Jour. 'j 


HYACINTHS. ETC. 

To THE Editor of the “Aoricultural Journal.^^ 

Sir, —Last year I planted some hyacinth bulbs, but did not succeed 
with them. 1 planted them in tins filled wuth good manured soil, and 
they started seemirgly thriving well, but bore only a few stunted 
flowers, after which they decayed. Can you inform me of their proper 
treatment with regard to soil, watering, sun and shade, time of planting, 
and w'hether they can succeed in our climate, especially here on the 
Coast? Also, with regard to rearing them in wrater, whether hyaeinth 
glasses are to be got here anywdiere, and hoW' the flowers are to be treated 
in them ? 

I W'Ould feel also grateful lo you for your advice on treatment of 
Begonias and Gloxinias. Will Lilies of the Valley and Tulips succeed 
here ? 

Thanking you in aritiei])ution,—Yours, etc., 

New Germany. AMATEUR. 

[Hyacinths were formerly grown with complete success at their 
nursery gardens in the Chase Valley by Messrs. Wilkinson. Messrs. 
Wilkinson say that they vhink the Coast climate may be too hot for suo- 
eeesful hyacinth-growing. The scil should be good loam—say 1 part 
well decayed manure, 1 part leaf mould, and 1 part sand. In planting, 
-cover the bulb half way up—to the crown, give no water until after 
growth has begun; the drainage should be good. Shelter is essential; 
also shade, but not such as that to be got from planting under trees. 

For the other questions ^^4matettr^^ had best seek local advice. 
There are many in Durban competent to give it; Mr. Wylie, of the 
Botanic Gardens, Wvould, we are sure, be pleased to give '^4mateur^^ all 
the infennation wanted.—^E d., Agr. Jowr,] 
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Gmi^omiug Moiem for MpHfM 

By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 

Fukthek sowings for suejfssion may be made of Cabbage, Savoy, Kale,, 
Beet, Carrot, liefctiice, Badish, Turnip, Endive, Spinach,* Mustard and 
Cress, and Onion. 

All varieties of herbs may noM^ be sown, such as Thyme, Sage, Mar¬ 
joram, Savory, Parsley, Lavender, Kosemary, Hue, Wormwood, etc. 

When only small quantities are required, the best plan is to sow 
in boxes or tins. When large enough, the young seedlings should be 
pricked out a few inches apart into a well-prepared bed of sandy soil,, 
from which they may when larger, be finally planted out into permanent 
quarters. 

Thi' Parsley may be sown in the open ground where it is required* 
to glow. 

Lavender thrives best hi a poor, diw soil without manure, and must 
not be over-watered. 

Plant out Cauliflower, Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Savoy and Celery. 

The latter should be planted in trenches, which should be dug out 
not less than two feet in depth. Fill in v/ith about 12 inches of good 
soil and well-decayed manure in equal proportions, and plant the young 
Celery plants nine inches apart. 

Earth up as required Peas, Broad Beans, Cauliflower, Cabbage, etc. 

During spells of dry weather give Peas abundant supplies of water, 
with occasional applications of liquid manure when commencing to pod. 

Give Asparagus beds a good mulch of decayed stable'dung after 
cutting down the old stems. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Sow all varieties of hardy flower seeds for winter and spring flower-' 
ing. The liardiest and quickest to bloom after sowing are Candytuft, 
Calendula, Petunia, Sweet Alyssum, Pansy, and Dianthus. 

Sowings may also be made of Aster, Aquilegia, Antirrhinum, Cam¬ 
panula, Carnation, Clarkia, Coreopsis, Delphinium, Eschscboltzia,. 
Gaillardia, Godetia, Larksjmr, Linuin, Mignonette, Nicotiana, Nigella,. 
Phlox Drummondi, l^)ppy, Salpiglossis;, Scabious, Sweet Sultan, Ten 
Weeks and Brompton Stoc^ks, Sweet William, and Wallflower. 

Of the Poppies, the Shirley, Mikado and Giant Oriental are the 

best. 

The flowers of the latter are of the most gorgeous colours, often six 
inches across, and grow to a height of three or more feet. The seed re-* 
quires to be sown very thinly, and must, if necessary, be thinned out to* 
two feet apart. The other varieties are inore dwarf in habit, and mayr 
h^ left aboOt a foot apart. 
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The seed oi the Perennial Phlox should now be sown as it ripens, as- 
it will not retain its vitality for long. 

Freesia seed should be sown this month, and will flower in spring. 

i>aisy. Cowslip, Polyanthus, Primrose, Forget-me-not, Pentstemon,. 
Carnation should be sown in boxes and carefully shaded and watered. 

The planting of spring flowering bulbs should be completed this 
month, such as Anemones, lianunculus. Narcissus, Daffodils, Bermuda 
Lilies, Freesias, Agapanthiis, Gladiolus, Hyacinths, Ixias, Tulips, etc. 

When planting Anemones dig the soil at least eighteen inches deep,- 
and introduce a good deal of grit or sand, as they wall not succeed in a 
stiff, cold soil. Light half-decayed manure is also required, when the 
plants will become a picture and the bulbs will improve for the following, 
season. 

Plant the bulbs about six inches apart and two inches deep. Be 
sure that the growing end of the bulb is planted uppermost.. This is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish in the Anemone bulb. When planted^ 
upside iowai, which is not uncommon, much disappoip^ment follows. 

The depth which various bulbs require to be planted varies consider¬ 
able, and failure often occurs through improper planting. The followdng 
in^iructions, which give the depth the crown of the bulb should be 
planted, may be taken as a guide:— 

German Iris, one inch. 

Anemone, nearly two inches. 

lianunculus, tw'o incites. 

Tulip, three inches. 

Gladiolus, four inches. 

Naicissus, two tc* three inches, according to size of bulb. 

Ixiliums, Hyacinths and Amaryllis, four inches. 


DMHoi Reports. 

MTUNZINI, 28th February.—Since my last report the name of this- 
Division has been altered to ^‘Mtunzini/' so much confusion having arisen 
with Umlalazi and Umlazi Division. The w^eather, on the whole, for 
this time of year has not been bad, and I am glad to say the mouth of the* 
Umlalazi Biver still keep^^open, consequently the mosquitoes are scarce. 
The hopper locusts are all weU on the wing, and a great deal of damage 
has been done in the last three weeks—really it is eruel to see the way 
the crops have been eaten off in places. Mr. Ashby has started hay 
nutting on his farm adjoining the Town Lands here, and it is to be hoped’ 
he will be successful in the new venture. So far the Division still re¬ 
mains free from all cattle diseases. No horses died in this neighbour¬ 
hood during the month. 

C. C. Foxon, Magistrate. 
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NEW HAN.OVEE, 15th March.—The worst hailstorm within the 
memory .of the oldest resident passed over the Division of New Hanover 
on Thursday night, the 14th inst. It started near the Impolweni Eiver 
and travelled towards the village of New Hanover, increasing in its 
violence as it advanced. At New Hanover the storm divided, one wing 
going towards the north and the other easterly. I have never known a 
hailstorm cover such an enormous stretch of country and do so m'iich 
damage. There was a terrific wind accompanying the hailstorm, which 
.accounts for its destructiveness, but the hail was also the size of pullets^ 
eggs. The mealies, mabele, and kitchen gardens were devastated. 
Where there had been fields of beans looking most promising there was 
nothing to be seen after the storm had passed over. Poultry was killed, 
but, considering the violence of the storm, it is surprising what small 
numbers were killed. Several horses have died during the last month of 
HorsesicTcness. I have heard of no deaths among cattle or other stock; 
all are in the best of condition. The locusts, I regret to report, in some 
jparts of the district have completely destroyed the native crops. The 
«um of £444 has been collected in Poll Tax from Europeans up to date. 

H. W. Boast, Magistrate. 


p 

Aiexandra Fibre Gompmny, Ltd. 


The first general meeting of shareholders in the above Company was 
held in Messrs. Duff, Eadie & Co.’s office on Monday last at noon. Mr. 
F. E. Turner presided, and there were present Sir George'M. Sutton, 
Messrs. D. A. Shaw, C. H. Stott, J. T. Taylor, A. C. Weamer, L. A. 
Feller, J. \V. Buchanan, John Laird, J. M. Allan Hay, H. Baker, E. A. 
Hall, and others. The Chairman reported that an amended agreement 
had been oome to with the vendor, Mr. N. Harper, whereby he accepted 
4,040 fully paid £ shares in pajrment of the two farms to be handed over 
:to the Company. He considered this a much more satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment than that at first proposed, as the Company would now have an 
unenemnbered property, and the interest on debentures would be saved. 
It was proposed and carried that Sir George M. Sutton and JMessrs. F. E. 
"I’umer, J. M. Allan Hay, and John Laird be the first directors of the 
Company, together with Mr. H. Harper as managing director. Mr. R. 
A. Efix was elected as auditor, and the directors were instructed to com¬ 
plete and register the articles of association and to take transfer of the 
property. It was further resolved that the directors he empowered to 
issue the reserve shares to the extent of one thousand to approved appli¬ 
cants at not less than par, and up to any date hefore the next annual 
general meeting. This concluded the business. At a meeting of the 
■directors held immechately afterwards. Sir George M. Sutton was elected 
Chairman of the Company, and Mr. F. B. Turner Deputy-Chairman.— 
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ImmunlBBiton of Mu/bb 

agaiuBi HorBBBSekneBBm^ 

The following, by Dr. A. Theiler and Mr. C. E. Gray, respectively Govern- 
ineilt Veterinary Bacteriologist and Principal Veterinary Surgeon, 
Transvaal, appears in the current issue of the Transvaal Agricultural 
Journal :— 

The fact that rendering an animal immune gives him a certain 
protection has served as a basis for the inoculation against this disease 
(horsesicrkness), which was introduced into practice over a year ago, and 
we arc now able to ininmnise mules against horsesickness by a simul¬ 
taneous inoculation of serum and virus, but we have not yet been able 
to apply the same method with equally successful results to horses. It 
seciiis that the mule, although as susceptible to the disease as the horse, 
mere quickly recovers than the latter, and it is evident that the factor 
which helps him is due to some inherited power of resistance transmitted 
]>y his sire, who, as wo know, although susceptible to horsesickness, ver}^ 
Si Idem dies from it. 

This method of inoculation has been applied during the last year 
to some 3,000 mules in all parts of the Transvaal and Rhodesia. The 
results have been very ^satisfactory, and total loss from the inoculation 
having only amounted to 3-8 per cent. We have every reason to believe 
that it will be possible to improve this inoculation at some further period, 
and also to reduce the nortality to almost nil. 

Since the introduction of this method, horsesickness has been verj^ 
virulent in various parts of the country, and our mules have stood a 
very severe test, with the result that only 6 per cent, of the immunised 
mules again contracted horsesickness. The fact has been the starting 
point of a new series of experiments, which have confirmed the observa¬ 
tion that animals may contract horsesickness more than once, and the 
so-called ‘^aanmaning,” or relapse of a healthy horse or mule, is no longer 
a doubtful phenomenon. Various strains of horsesickness virus have 
been collocied, but experiments have been made more especially with 
three, and the fact remains that equines, although immune against horse¬ 
sickness, may be reinfected twice, three times, or even more. We are 
not able to break down the immunity of a mnle or horse by the injection 
of such enormous quantities of virus into its system as is necessary to 
kill 10,000 horses, provided that the virus used in the test injection is 
of the same kind against which the animal was immnnised; vet we are 
able to overcome the immunity with a comparatively small quantity 
wheh the virus is of a different strain. There are accordingly in South 
Africa various strains of vims of horsesicloiess, all of which are similar 
to each other, but differ in the respect that immunitv obtained from one 
strain does not nrotect against another strain. This explains the vary¬ 
ing virulence of the disease of different districts and localities, and 
is of great importance, and the discovery of this fact was a severe set 
back to onr work, because we find it i> necessan^ to devise a meihod of 
immunisation which wdll protect animals against all strains of vims, a 
task whiph hitherto w’^e have not been able to accomplish completely, 
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lut as only *6 per cent, of mules have died in practice after inoculstion, it 
seems that our virus is probably of the type which is most common in the 
Transvaal, although there may be certain strains agaiiist vfhich our virus 
may not be strong enough to protect, therefore our method of immunisa¬ 
tion will only be perfect when we are able to protect animals against all 
the different virus encountered in South Africa. Meanwhile we are 
-ccntinuing to immunise with the strain of virus which is most commonly 
found. 


VmiBHnmry OBpmrimmuiat RmpaHm for 
Month of Fohruory, 1907. 

Ministeb of Agricultube,— 

I forward herewith my monthly report for the month of February:— 

Sheep Scab .—During the month ten licenses were raised:—Fstoourt, 
1; TJmvoti, 8; New Hanover, 1. 

Sevan flocks were placed under license:—Klip River, 1; Weenen, 1; 
Hmvoti, 1; Krantzkop, 1; Lion^s River, 1; Ixopo, 1; Harding, 1. 

Fifty-four flocka are still under license. 

With reference to sheep entering over our Borders under the 
Amended Seal) Act. As regards sheep entering for bona fide winter 
grazing, it is hoped, subject to your approval, that sheep entering from 
the Cape Colony, Orange River Colony and Transvaal coming into dis- 
iricts of Natal used for this purpose, we shall be able to arrange with 
the respective Colonies for their entry and retiirn, subject to their being 
inspected and certified by a Cxovemment Veterinary Surgon or Stock 
Inspector of the Colony they are leaving that they are free from Scab 
and have been inspected within ten days of crossing the Border. The 
Chief Iiisj)ector of Scab, Cape Colony, has signified his approval of this 
in so far as Alfred County is concerned, and the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon, Transvaal, in so far as Utrecht and Vryheid districts are con-' 
^ ern^fd, and it is hoped that the Orange River Colony authorities will 
see their way to fall into line as regards Klip River County. 

East Coast Fever .—During the month 14 fresh outbreaks of this 
disease have occurred, as follows:— 

Vryheid district, one farm became infected, viz., TracUat. 

Ngotshe district, two farms became infected, viz., Waterfall and 
Langerw«wht. 

In "Omvoti district one fresh outbreak on the farm Kranfzkloof, 
which was undoubtedly an extension of the disease from the farm Bon 
Accord., 

In the Dundee and Umsinga districts dx fresh centres of the disease, 
viz., the farms Zwaartvrater, Rooifontein, Knpstrop, De Vrybe^, Pomeroy 
'Town Lands, arid the Oscarsberg Mission Staiiioh. . # 
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In Zululand four fresh outbreaks occurred, one at Nqntu and two in 
the Nongoma district, and one at Eshowe. 

In the Stanger and Mapiinnilo districts the whole of these two dis¬ 
tricts are looked npoii as infected areas, and all more or less infected. 
The disease is gradually spreading over the whole of these districts. 

In Durban County no fresh centres of infection were reported dur¬ 
ing the month. 

In the Vryheid and N^gotshe districts, although only three fresh 
farms were reported to have become infected, the spread of the disease 
has been gradual and sure, and we can, I think, expect to see many more 
farms become infected during the next few months before the winter 
sets in. 

Babanango district, which is looked upon as part of the Vryheid 
district, is still free from infection*, and the public of that district are 
Tendering us all support possible in endeavouring to prevent the ingress 
of cattle. 

Ecgarding the fresh outbreak in Umvoti County, only one animal 
died. The outbreak occurred in a paddock adjoining an infected 
paddock on the farm “Bon Accord.'^ The animals concerned in this out¬ 
break have been removed on to'clean veld, passing through temperature 
camps. It is hoped that in Greytown and Krantzkop districts we shall 
te able to modify the restrictions on the entire prohibition of movement 
of cattle when the infected areas have been completely fenced, and when 
. the fence around the locations in these districts have been completed. It 
is hoped that the locations and infected areas fences will be completed at 
an early date. 

With reference to the outbreak in the Dundee and Umsinga districts, 
the seventh outbreak shown in Mr. Bruce^s report occurred on the farm 
Vergelegen,^’ and, as this farm was reported as infected on the 4tb 
Septeinl)er, 1906, I am not showing it as a fresh o\itbreak in my report. 
You will see from the report of Mr. Bruce that all these fresh outbreaks 
occurred on farms adjoining infected areas, with the exception of one 
on the Pomeroy Town Lands. 

In Zululand one fresh outbreak occurred in the Nqutu district, but, 
as you will see from Mr. Bruce^s report, he also suspects the existence of 
the disease at Ifeeneeni Mountain and at Isandhlawana. The soiirce of 
infection of these outbreaks is traceable to loot stock, and there is no 
doubt that, owing to the nature of the country in these districts, the 
disease will continue to spread there. The outbreak shown at Eshowe 
occurred amongst some cattle which came from Nqutii under permit 
from the Magistrate, as provided under the regulations, and left that 
district before the recent outbreak occurred there. Among the five head 
which went to Eshowe one animal was noticed to be sick a few days after 
arrival, and died shortly afterwards. This was a positive case of East 
Coast Fever. All the animals in the area over which these cattle grazed 
in Eshowe have been removed through a temperature camp, but there 
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IB a possibility that the beast referred to might have been capable of in¬ 
fecting the veld before arriving at Eshowe, as four days after its arrival 
it was found to be visibly sick. The other outbreak occurred in the- 
Jsongoina district. Apart from these two outbreaks, which occurred 
outside the flagged area, there have been 28 fresh in-contact troops of 
cattle showing cases of East Coast Fever amongst them. One fresh out-^ 
break occurred on the south side of the Black TJmfolosi and the other 
outside the infected area of Nongoma, towards Hlabisa. A fresh sus¬ 
picious case occurred in the Hlabisa district, which was not shown to be 
definitely a case of East Coast Fever last month, but we have positive 
evidence this month. 

In the Paulpietersburg district the temperature camp system is still 
being adopted. The disease appeared amongst a fresh troop of cattle 
on an already infected farm during the month, and these cattle were re¬ 
moved. 

Deaths from East Coast Fever during the month were as follows:— 


Stanger and Mapumulo. 1,345 

TJmvoti.'. 6 

Durban County. 60 

Vryheid and Ngotshe. 375 

Dundee and TJmvsinga. 51 

Mahlabatini. 74 

Paulpietersburg . 48 

Nongorna and Hlabisa . 836 


2,705 


In the Stanger and Vryheid districts, which includes Ngotshe, the 
deaths showui are only approximate, and they undoubtedly are in excess 
of those shown. 

Witli reference to the. branding of cattle in the infected areas, this 
has been completed in the infected area of TJmvoti County, and will in a 
few days be completed in the infected area of Weenen County also. In 
Dundee, Stanger, Paulpietersburg and Durban County it is also being 
proceeded with. In Zululand arrangements are not yet completed for 
enforcing this. 

Prom the above returns of deaths reported, you will see that the 
lotal mortality from East Coast Fever during the month was approxim¬ 
ately 2,800, but probably it would be nearer 4,000. In view of this high 
mortality, it is to be regretted that individual owners did not see the 
policy of disposing of their cattle from infected districts for slaughter 
purposes, whereby both themselves as individuals and the country as a 
whole would benefit to the extent of the value of such stock for butcher 
purposes in place of total loss. Of course, many of these owners are 
natives, who hold quite original ideas regardiug disposing of their 
cattle, particularly if the amount they are to receive for them is proble- 
matical. i ' 
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Lnngsickmss ,—During the past few months this disease has made 
its appearance in Weenen and Umvoti Cmmties. Up to May last only 
one centre of infection existed in the whole of Natal, viz., in the Nijutii 
district of Zuhiland. The outbreaks which have occurred in the two 
above-mentioned counties occurred amongst cattle which had been on 
Militia transport in Zululand. In the case of the Umvoti cattle, al¬ 
though the outbreak was not known to exist until January, deaths, I 
understand, had occurred and were not reported, prior to this. The 
several centres of infection in the G^eyto^vn district now existing 
emanated from the one common source of infection, viz., Mr. P. R. NePs 
cattle, and at present eight separate troops of cattle in this district are 
under license for Lungeickness. 

During the month 24 deaths have occurred in Umvoti County from 
this disease, and, having regard to the fact that this district has been 
free from this disease for a considerable period, the cattle there are 
liigidy susce])tible both to the disease itself and to the effects of inocula¬ 
tion, and we must, in consequence, maintain a firm hold over the quaran¬ 
tine on these cattle to prevent any ]>os8ible extension. 

It is much to be regretted that our Imngsickness Act does not pro¬ 
vide for a longer period oi (piarantine ihat^ six weeks, as it is a fact that 
tlu‘ imaibation period of this disease may extend to three months, and 
therefore,it is to be rogretted that the Act does not provide for the de¬ 
struction of all cattle which may recover from this disease, as there is no 
doubt tliat recovered animals are a source of future infection. In so far 
as my Department is coficerncd, however, we shall refuse to release 
from quarantine any animals which we know to have recovered from the 
disc^ase, as we eau rightly claim that they are still in a diseased condi¬ 
tion, which can be proved at any time by posf-niorlem examination. It 
is therefore urged that both in the interest of the owners and the public 
those possessing animals which may recover from Lungsickness sliould 
dispose of them as soon as possible for butcher purposes. 

Lungsickness is at present very prevalent in the Cape Colony, par¬ 
ticularly in the native territories of the Transkei, and there is no doubt 
we shall have at an early date to take protective measures against the 
introduction of this disease into the Western districts of Natal. This 
is particularly necessary, having in view the fact that these districts have 
been free from this disease for years, and the cattle are, in consequence, 
highly susceptible, and the introduction of this disease would be at¬ 
tended with considerable mortality. 

Horsesickness ,—The mortality reported from this disease is truly 
alarming, and is, as was anticipated from all quarters this season, prov- 
ii^g a record one, and appears to be one of those which visits even the 
tecbgnised healthy horse districts periodically after a lapse of a number 
of years. There can be no doubt that the excessive rainfall after seasons 
of apparent drought has e;^ercised a very considerable influence over the 
present prevalence of this disease. We may say at the present time that 
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we are practically at the height of the season, and the mortality will con¬ 
tinue and probably increase until early in May. It is known that the 
months of March and April are invariably those during which the mor¬ 
tality IS highest, and, further, when this disease is prevalent in the up- 
country districts the coast districts appear to be suffering less, but 1 
think the fact is that the usual mortality is taking place, but is masked 
by the unusual mortality occurring up-country. 

During the past three months we have been busy in Maritzburg and 
Durban inoculating mules against Horsesickness. In Maritzburg, as 
you will see from Mr. Power's report, 210 mules have been inoculated, 
with a, loss of 3 per cent. In Durban, 541 mules have been inoculated, 
with a loss of 30 animals as the result of inoculation. This loss prin¬ 
cipally occurred amongst the first batch of 75 mules inoculated, where a 
loss of 16 animals occurred. The virus was found to be too strong, and 
Was abandoned in consequence. In connection with this particular virus, 
it is remarkable that the same virus was used in the Transvaal with 
great success, only 9 mules dying out of a total of 400 inoculated. The 
virus we then resorted to with much better results was the same strain 
as the above mentioned, but came from a mule, whereas the other came 
from a horse. 

We have now issued many immunised mules all exposed among 
others night and day in badly infected Horsesickness locations, and so far 
we have lost one animal showing positive signs of Horsesickness, and 
this mule had been running with a hundred others near Maritzburg night 
and day; none of the others have shown any signs of sickness. As Mr. 
Power points out, in the Transvaal they have lost 17 mules out of 5,000 
after immunisation. 

There is no doubt that this year will be a most severe test to the 
immunity conferred on mules by this method of inoculation, and I have 
no hesitation, from the practical experince of the Transvaal, in anticipat¬ 
ing that the results of this exposure will be satisfactory. We know that 
individual animals will die of Horsesickness, or get sick and recover after 
being inoculated when exposed to infection stronger than the virus used 
for inoculaton purposes, hut, taken in the aggregate, as proved in the 
Transvaal, these losses will not he of any serious account Of course, 
an individual owner who may be so unfortunate as to be singled out to 
lose an immunised mule will consider that his case is a hard one. In 
this connection, we shall be very glad if any owner of an immunised 
mule losing an animal, or has one sick from what he thinks is Horse* 
sickness, will send us a small quantity of blood (2 or 3 bzs.) We can 
then satisfy ourselves if it is a case of this disease, and we are partionl* 
arly anxious to obtain blood from such animals, as the strain of virus will 
prove to be stronger than in ordinary cases. I put up return of deaths 
from Horsesickness, and it is inieres^g, showing the mortality from the 
various districts. These are not the total deaths, only those actually 
reported, and probably the true esiamate would he nearer 600 
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Newcastle. 11 

GreytowB. 30 

Vryheid. 25 

Port Shepstorie. 40 

Pietermaritzburg. 150 

Durban. 35 

Dundee. 10 

Mooi Kiver. 34 

Ladysmith. 4 

Underberg. 12 

Paulpietersbufg. 6 

Nongoma. 8 

Lion’s Kiver. 4 

Eshowe. 5 

Melmoth... 2 

Mahlabatini.-.. 3 

Ixopo. I 

TJmlalazi. 1 

Verulam, a few cases reported. 


Total. 381 


Blue Tongue in Sheep .—As a rule, with a season such as the present, 
‘Showing a great mortality from Horsesickness, Blue Tongue in sheep is 
Tery prevalent. They appear to be recognised as two diseases, being in 
all probability the same medium of contagion, and conditions favourable 
to the one are favourable to the other. 

Ti’he return of deaths put up is not claimed to be anything more 
than api^roximatc, and there is no doubt that the actual death-rate is 
wery much in access of this. With a year such as the present all sheep- 
farmers will realise the necessity for inoculation against this disease, 
which should be carried out early in the summer before cases of the 
^disease occur. To adopt the system of inoculation when the disease is 
causing considerable mortality is very unsatisfactory, and apt to bring the 
:sy8tem into ill-repute. 

DEATHS REPORTED FROM BLUE TONGUE IN SHEEP. 


Utrecht. 250 

Vryheid... 100 

Pietermaritzburg. 40 

Mooi River. 50 

Ladysmith. 10 

Ixopo. 00 

Paulpietersburg. 50 


Total.. 560 


I put District Veterinary Surgeons’ and Stock Inspectors’ reports. 

S. B. WOOLLATT, 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 
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STANGEB.—D.V,S. DONALDSON. 

East Coast Fever .—Total deaths from East Coast Fever in Lower 
Tugela and Mapumulo districts (reported) from 2nd February to 2nd 
M'arch, 1,345. Total number of cattle railed for slaughter, 103. This 
is irrespective of the Militia oxen at Bond^s Drift,, which have all been 
railed and the camp closed. I have also closed down the last Otimati 
Camp, and handed the natives their cattle back. I have started brand¬ 
ing cattle at Mapumulo and Chaka^s Kraal, and am awaiting brands tO' 
start at Durnall, Tugela, and New Guelderland. I have placed a quaran¬ 
tine officer in command of the Tugela Border from Bond^s Drift to 
Bulwer. _ 

NEWCASTLE.—D.V.S. HUTCPIINSON. 

danders. —A case of Glanders was reported from Utrecht in a horse' 
belonging to W. Muller. This animal died of the disease, but I was able 
to make a post-mortem, and found extensive lesions both in the nostrils 
and the lungs. This animal had been in contact with five others,, which 
I submitted to the Malloin test. One of these, a brown gelding, re¬ 
acted, and was destroyed, glanders lesions being found on post-mortem 
examination. This animal was an N.D.M.K. horse, and was insured in 
the Militia. It is quite possible that the infected horses may be found 
to have been in contact with other horses before purchased by Muller, 
and inquiries to this effect are still being conducted, and, if found to 
be the ease, the othen in-contacts will be tested. Besides the above, 
a further number of 24 mules and 8 horses were subjected to the Mal- 
lein test. 

There are no other eases of contagious or infectious disease of any 
serious nature to report. 

. From two to three hundred sheep are reported by the Stock In¬ 
spector at Utrecht as having died of Blue Tongue, and it is to be hoped 
that owners where the percentage of deaths are heavy w'ill avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of securing vaccine for the purpose of in¬ 
oculating against the disease. . 

This district has so far been exceptionally free from Horsesickness,.. 
only 11 deaths having been reported during the month. 


GEEYTOWN.—D.V.S. COKDY. 

Scab.—One outbreak only has occurred during the month. 

Lnngsickness .—Four fresh outbreaks have occurred during the 
month in the Inadi portion of the Krantzkop Divisioa. The source of 
infection is thought to be the transport cattle of Mr. P. R. Nel, These 
fresh outbreaks are all among native cattle in the Inadi Location,, and I 
therefore ahticipate many more outbreaks before the disease is stamped 
out.^ 

^ In ah ahput/twpntyrfour deaths have occurred. Three of the troopa 
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liavtt alieadv been inor nlated, and the fourth wili ])v done as ^oon as 
suitalde virus is procured. 

Eas/ Coast Fever .—One fresh outbreak has occurred on farm Krans- 
kloof among a troop of eighty cattle. One cow died, and the remainder 
hav(‘ heeii lemperaturod and sprayed and removed to clean veld, where 
they are being [ml through a temperature canij). 'riie site of tliis out¬ 
break is a padd<jek on tin* west of the Or(*ytown-.Muden road, and ad¬ 
joining the infected ])addock of Mr. Edwards, at Hon Accord. During 
the month six deaths oeeurred in the infected ai‘(*a. Native guards have 
been stationed on all the toads leading from the infec-tecl, area to pre¬ 
vent cattle from straying into or out of this part of the Division. All 
cattle in the infeeted area are being branded as fast as possible, about 
three lliousand having been done at the end of the month. 

1 visited this area during the month with the Magistrate, who ad¬ 
dressed a lai'ge meeting of the natives, exjdaining the nature* of the 
disease, the regulations in force, and tin* reasons for same. 

IIorse^irLness .—About thirty deaths amoiig hors(‘s and {iv(‘ among 
mules were reported dtiring the htonth. 

Twenty horses wen* (‘xamiinid for the Militia during the month. 

Several eonvietions have ))eon obtained for breaeh of regulalions in 
eonnec'tion with East (kutsi Kever, and others are pending. 


VEKlJ].AM.---i).V.S. McNeil. 

Contagious disease has been litniled xo Borsesickness and Biliary 
hever among horses. 

East Cvtnsl Fever has (claimed no further victims in the district dur¬ 
ing the past month. 

My time has practically been taken up in getiijtg round and tinding 
out my district. 1 have tnade a tour of inspection of the native guards, 
the loot stock at A’dwedwe, the (juarantine otTicers, etc. 


VJtYllEJl).—D.V.S. BECKETT. 

Idorsesichms .—This disease has been very prevalent in the district 
omder my charge; eases have been reported, but this does not give 
any idea of the actual mortality during the month, w^hicdi must have been 
at least double this number. 

Blue Tongue in Sheep ^—100 cases reported. 

Bast Coast Fever .—The spread of the disease has been g)*adual, but 
none the less sure. Only three fresh outbreaks have been reported. 
Babanango district is still, so far as we know, clear of this disease, and if 
the quarantine line is strictly maintained along the Vryheid border there 
is little danger from that zone. The difficulty of guarding a line of thi< 
mature about 100 miles long with a small stafl is great, and quarantine 
could doubtless be broken by anyone determined to get cattle through. 
Dincoteiy would follow too ktc t© ht of use. I consider that rigorous 
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measures should be at once adopted in case of any suspicious movement, 
and any cattle found inside quarantine zone should be destroyed im¬ 
mediately. A lesson of this kind may insure strict herding of kafir 
cattle near the boundaries, and possibly prevent contemplated move¬ 
ment _ 

POET SHEPSTONB..-D.V.S. TYLER. 

East Coast Fever, — As regards East Coast Fe\er there have been no 
fresh developments, and things are so far in a most satisfactory con¬ 
dition. The Cape border has been thrown open to cattle from Alfred 
County, and the guards have been removed from the Umzumbe to the 
ITmzimkulu River. 

This has been a very bad month for Horsesickness, nearly forty 
deaths having been brought to my notice. 

The health of stock in general has been good. 


MAEITZBUEG.—D.V.S. HARBBR. 

Sheep Seal, —Three flocks of sheep are under license for this disease.. 

Mange, —A few eases are in quarantine for this disease in horses and 
goats. 

Blue Tongue in Sheep has been the cause of about 40 deaths in the 
Richmond district. 

Horsesickness has been very prevalent, upwards of 120 animals 
having been buried in February in Maritzburg, Several cases, about 30,. 
are reported from the- surrounding districts. 

Mallein —Sixty-three mules and six horses have been tested with 
Mallein. 

Forty-five mules have been subjected to the immunising process 
against Horsesickness. Of these two were private mules. 

Biliary Fever ,— One case of this disease was treated and recovered! 

A (;ow was treated for evagination or eversion of the vagina, due to^ 
weakness. The subject was a Cape cow due to calve very shortly. The 
organ was replaced and kept in position by a truss, and tonics were ad¬ 
ministered. I understand she has since eilved without difficulty. 


DURBAN.—D.V.S. AMOS. 

The importations by sea have been as follows:— 


Sheep. fi 

Dogs. 10 

Horses. 57 

Goats. 3 

Total. 76 


The sheep came from England, Austrdia, and Germany. Bogt 
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from England. Horsey, 50 from Australia, and seven from England. 
Goats came from England. 

Glanders, —Thirty-nine horses have been tested, and eight donkeys. 
One horse and two donkeys reacted and were destroyed. All these re¬ 
actions were animals recently arrived from the Transvaal. 

IIorsesickness has been very prevalent indeed, especially in the Pine- 
town and Sydenham districts; approximately, 35 deaths have resulted, 
the majority dying from the pneumonic form. 

JiasI Coast Fever ,—This disease has remained well in hand, one 
fresh outbreak only occurring, and that within the original infected area. 

Sixty animals have died from this disease. 

Biliary Fever .—Several eases of this disease have occurred, and one 
valuable horse has died. The other oases have recovered under treat¬ 
ment. 

During the month I have been fully occupied immunising mules, 
grading cattle at Jacob s, and general supervision. 


DUNDEE.—D.V.S. BEUCE. 

East Coast Fever ,—In the Dundee-Umsinga area seven fresh out- 
bieaks ccnirred, the majority of these being traceable to sick cat lie, 
having been travelled from tlie distributing centre in this area, namely, 
Weltervieden. The outbreaks occurred on farms adjoining infected 
areas, witli the exception of the one at Pomeroy Town Lands, and tlie 
farm Vergelegeii, the latter being due to cattle straying back on to in¬ 
fected veld, but also a<ljoining infected veld. The name»s of the farms 
on which these oullmuiks have occurred are as follows:—Stockholm, 
Zwartwater, (riba. l)e Vryheid, Knostrope, Eooifontein, Vergelegen, and 
Pomeroy Town Lands. Some of the owners have disposed of some of 
their cattle for slaughter purtmses, and the remainder are in tempera-* 
lure camps. With the exception >f the outbreak on the Pomeroy Town 
Lauds, tln^se outbreaks do not make any great difference to the actually 
iniected area here, end the fencing in of same is still being proceeded 
with. About four months ago the greater part of Pomeroy Town Lands 
was cleared of cattle, and the clear veld is being used for the treatment 
of i‘attle in this vicinity. The Dundee Town Lands have been cleared 
of eattk, about 5d head being placed in a temperature camp, the re¬ 
mainder being sold or confined to the owners^ fenced in erven. A few 
cattle in a paddock adjoining the' Dundee Town Lands remain infected. 
Originally the number in the paddock was thirteen head, seven of which 
now remain, but the owner is informed that his cattle will be cured as 
they get sick. A gentleman in this town has treated eight known cases 
of East Coast Fever on the Town Lands. Seven of these have died, and 
the one appears to be recovering, but it was on a fair way to recovery be¬ 
fore his treatment Mas adopted. He is said to have treated several 
other cattle, all recovering, but the cases mentioned above are the only 
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positive oDeja which he has treated that I kuo'w of. In the Nqutu dis¬ 
trict outbreaks of East Coast Fever exist at YanCs Drift and Nqutu, and 
in iny opinion also at Neeneeiii Mountain and Isandhlawana. 
The source of infection in these cases is traceable to loot stock, with the 
exception of that at Yant^s Drift, which is due to oxen working on Eoys- 
ton’s transport. Nqutu district is practically an unfenced native loca¬ 
tion, and we may expect f urther outbreaks in this district. Temperature 
camps here are out of the question, and the natives will not sell their 
cattle unless the sale of these is made compulsory. At the present tiihe 
in the Dundee-IJmsinga district the denartrnent is spending a large sum 
of money in guarding, temperature camps, etc., but the value of this 
work is very much lessened by not being able to deal in a proper manner 
with these fresh ontbreaks. Those farmers in the Dundee-IJmsinga 
and Utrecht districts whose farms are properly fenced in stand every 
chance of not getting East Coast Fever amongst their cattle, but the 
outlook for the others is a serious one. The nun)her of deaths from 
East Coast Fever during the month is 51. 

LungsieJeness .—One fresh outbreak in the ITmsinga district, and the 
cattle have been quarantined and inoculated. Number of deaths during 
the month, 11. 

Redwaier .—Ten deaths. 

Gall sickness .—Fifteen deaths. 

Quarter-ev%l .—Pour deaths. 

Horsesichness ,—Ten deaths. 

•Other Causes. —Thirty-two deaths. 

Scai and Mange .—^Several flocks are under license, especially in the 
Nqutu district. 


MOOI KIYER.—D.Y.S. YEENEY. 

East Coast Fev^r .—This disease has been somewhat quiescent during 
this month, but this was to be expected, as it is too early for the ticks 
that have dropped from the previous sick animals to have completed their 
moulting. I anticipate more deaths during the ensuing months. The 
fencing is progressing, and the whole of the infected pasture is now 
enclosed with a good barbed wire fence, and this, combined with the 
branding of the cattle on this infected area, ^vill, I hope, be instrumental 
in confining the disease to its present position. Mule wagons have been 
wotking during the month from Mooi Elver to Middlerust, as all ox 
transport has been prohibited in this area. 

Ilorsesickness .—This disease has occurred to a somewhat alarming 
extent on some of the highest farms in the Mooi Eiver district, and com¬ 
mencing so early in the season it is certainly suggestive of a much worse 
period before the advent of frost. It is noteworthy that on all these farms 
where the disease has appeared mosquitoes have abounded in enormous 
quantitiee. On some of the farms where horres have died thete have 
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teen no eases since 1893, and it would be interesting to know where the 
ipleetion has been during this interval. It is to be regretted that the 
organism of Horsesiekness is not demonstrable, as then it would be com¬ 
paratively easy to follow, especially assuming the itiosquito is the carrier. 
In all probability the organism sporulates, and these spores are capable 
of lying dormant until certain conditions exist which are necessary for 
their introduction into the animal body, siniilating Anthrax spores, etc.; 
34 deaths are reported. 

Lungsukmss -—During the mojitli the licenses from all contact 
animals on western eommonage were raised. Mr. Bird's herd is now 
under license for another six weeks owing to an ox developing the 
disease and recovering. 


LADYSMITH.—D.Y.vS. WEBB. 

Ladysmith and Htu’gvillc districts ajipear to be very ^ree from 
diseases of all kinds. 'fhere have been only a few cases of Horsesick- 
ness u[) to tin* present; a mild form of Blue Tongue in sheep is reported 
from Bergville district. 

Seal ,—No sheep are under license in Bergville district. In Lady- 
Bmiih distihd two docks are under license. 


immunisation of Mules In Matalm 

To Dr. TheiJer belongs the credit of having discovered a practical method 
of inoculating mules against Horsesiekness. 

This method, now being carried out in Natal, has been very largely 
practised in tlie Transvaal during the past couple of years, and with 
success, as proved by tlie fact that inoculated mules are now living in 
districts so unhealthy, that it practically means certain death for any 
uninoculated mule taken there. When in Pretoina a (‘ouple of months 
ago I was given—thanks to Dr. Theiler—eveiy^ facility for making myself 
familiar with the operation and all the details of the process, and during 
that time 1 learnt how highly this work was appreciated by the farming 
community. In fact so pleased were they with the results obtained pre¬ 
viously that I believe every farmer who keeps a mule in an unhealthy 
locality has it inoculated. The principle of the system is the simul¬ 
taneous injection of virus arid serum. At present it is only applied 
in practice to mules, but it is hoped that a method of inoculation may be 
perfected for horses at an early date. 

Over 200 mules have bten inoculated in Maritahurg, and 3 per c€?nt. 
have died from the disease whilst undergoing treatment, Ls., during the 
period of twerity-K)ne Aiays after inoculation. Aniirials are not allowed: 
to work during this period. The majority of those mules have now 
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been issued and are working in nearly every Horsesicfcdess area in Natal,, 
and some are also in Znluland, and as the disease this season is exception--' 
ally virulent and almost general throughout the Colony the immunity 
conferred will be put to a severe trial. If those animals can withstand 
the infection of this season, and all practical evidence from the Transvaal 
goes to prove that they ^ill, there is no doubt that the method will be 
very largely adopted in Natal in future. Of the 200 mules discharged 
from here as immunised only one death has occurred so far from Horse- 
sickness, and this animal had been running night and day with about 
100 others in a very unhealthy part and at the time when the majority 
of the horses died in that locality although stabled. It has been proved 
both experimentally and in practise that the viralency of Horsesickness 
infection varies in different districts, and animals immune in one district 
may contract the disease in another, a stronger infection exists in 
some districts than others. For example, mules may be immunised in 
Maritzburg with virus obtained locally. Those animals would then be 
immune here, but if taken to Zululand or elsewhere may encounter a 
stronger virus and contract the disease. 

This experience is known in practice with horses that have suffered 
from the disease in one district and known to be ‘‘salted’^ there, but 
when taken to another locality have contracted the disease and died. 
The aim then is to obtain a virus that will not cause too high a mortality 
during the process of immunisation but which will confer an immunity 
capable of withstanding any*, infection likely to be met with. Dr. 
Theiler has informed me that out of 5,000 mules inoculated this season 
seventeen have died from Horsesickness after being discharged. When 
it is considered that those animals are all living in Horsesickness’ dis¬ 
tricts and many of them- running at night it will be seen that the ^^break 
downs^^ above referred to are rare^ but as such cases are liable to occur 
it is well that those interested should be awai’e of it. 

W. M. POWER, D.V.S. 

Maritzburg. 


ImporiBilon ot Trouts 


Those who have followed the successive steps taken for the introduction 
of trout into the streams of Natal will be interested to hear results of 
the last importation. Much of our trout ova has hitherto been imported 
from the hatcheries in Cape Colony, but imother attempt has just been, 
made to import ova direct from Biitaixu 

At the beginning of the year two cases, each containing 1{S>000 brown 
trout ova, were obtained from the Howietoun B%sheries Co., Sterling,. 
Sootland; and by the Agent*6«neral to Natal, ^ey reached. 
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Durban about the middle of February in good condition, not more than 
400 of the eggs having died in transit. One of the cases was consigned 
direct to Mr. Drummond’s farm, Allerdean, Ingogo, where hatching boxes 
had been constructed in readiness to receive the ova. The second case 
was sent to Mr. J. €. Parker^s hatcheries at Tetworth. 

In spite of great care taken in handling and unpacking these cases, 
and adjusting the temperature of the water, the ova have all perished, 

Mr. Parker ascribes the want of success attending this latest ex¬ 
periment, as compared with earlier attempts, to import trout ova, 
mainly to the changes of temperature experienced by the ova. In 1890- 
189 a? the hatching boxes were in the bush on Mr. Hutchinson’s farm, 
Bosclifonieiu. The stream that supplied the water, Mr. Parker says, 
never rose above 61 deg. Fahr., which is 11 degrees cooler than the 
si ream at Tetworth. In the year 1890, 40,000 ova w'ere imported, from 
which 1,445? fry were hatched, equivalent to 3*5 per cent. In 1891, 
73,000 ova wore imports 1, from wliieh 3,363 fry—or 44 per cent.—were 
hatched. 

‘‘From past experience it can be clearly shown,” Mr. Parker writes, 
‘‘that the best results are to be gained by importing ova from Cape 
Colony, where they are gathered in the wunter. Then they have 
no sudden shocks and changes of temperature to suffer, the stream here 
(Tetworth) having a temperature of 48 deg. in the month of August.” 

This is shown by the fact that in 1899 fry representing 42 per cent, 
of the ova imported from Cape Colony were hatched at Tetworth and 
were jdaced in streams in Natal. 


Smok"FIUIng and Weighing hinnhinnsm 

The probability of an abnormal mealie crop this season, and the con¬ 
sequent prospects of a large export trade being done, suggests the de¬ 
sirability of economy in the handling of the grain. The attention of the 
Department of. Agriculture has been called to various apparatus designed 
for the filling of sacks, weighing, etc. One of these is Abery’s patent auto¬ 
matic weigher, which will weigh into sacks any given net weight of grain 
and keep a tally of the number of sacks weighed. This saves consider¬ 
able time in filling sacks, and also obviates the extra handling for weigh¬ 
ing and tallying into railway trucks. Another of these machines is a 
patent sack-filling and weighing apparatus. This also fills sacks to any 
given weight of grain, and keeps an account of the number of sacks filled 
and weighed. The mealie-silo of Messrs. Lawes, Mariteburg, is provided 
with automatic scales; see page 333, VoL V. Such machines as these,, 
though naturally expensive, would pjobably be valued by co-operative 
and similar associations, and might be purchased by the collective funds 
of the members. Particulars regarding agents, prices, etc., of these 
machines may be had on application to the Department of Agriculture. 
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PACKJiNG OF PINEAPPLES. 


lis conneetion with the ejsperiinental consignments of fniit which ^yere 
despatched recently for the South African Exhibition in Loudon, the 
Minister of Agriculture has received a preliminary report from the Agent- 
Oeneral relative to the shipment of pineapples. 

The pines, which were carried as deck cargo, were unfortunately 
nearly all in an unmarketable condition when opened. Many of them, 
though outwardly of good appearance, were found to he badly discoloured 
when cut open. The pines which were sent in cold storage w'ere in 
much better condition. Both deck and cold storage pines were, how¬ 
ever, too mature. 

The Agent-General emphasises the necessity for leaving a fair por- 
tioti of the stalk on each pine, and adds that the pines which Avere re¬ 
ceived in Ihe best condition were those in which this course had been 
adopted. The Agent-GeneraFs opinion has been confirmed by the lead¬ 
ing fruit brokers whom he has lately .seen. It does not appear necessary 
to seal the stem, as was done in one case. 

Another noticeable faultnn connection with the pineapples consigned 
to England was that of excessive packing. In some cases, the Agenh- 
General states, an additional layer of pines could have been inserted 
without any harm being done. 

Care ishould also be taken to h^Te -eases marked ‘This side up, with 
care,” as in many cases the tops hf the pines had been badly crushed 
owing to the cases being kept upside down during the voyage. 


rj|0 HuMvMon ehitiim Pmppmrm, 

i ' ' ■ 


the Plants 'are Grown.—L hot bed is nude by excavating about 
18 isaches deep; fill iu to within 4 Ijiehea oi thjs top with damp stable 
m|iiure; tramping down very solidly. .: Spr^d ,aliOUt 4 inches of sandy . 
Ibam over the raanfire. The seed is so^ (juite thickly over the loam, 
an^ then abopt | inch .of loose safid.soil Ji^ed evenly over it, and all 
kept damp. When the plants have two, oor leaves, thin to 1| inches • 

apart eiich way; The plants must be wate?«di: wlxile in the hot bed by 
sprinkling;- Oreat care should be'taken ' 



The GulUvation of Okillie Fepjjers. 




Soil and Preparation .—-Rich sandy loam is the best for the chillie 
pepper. It should fee ploughed deeply, and be put in a state of thorough 
cultivation. Ridges should be made 3 feet apart, and the plants set 2-J 
feet apart on the ridges. All plants must be on a water line, and to get 
this the ridges should be made, water run down the furrows, and the 
plants about two inches above the water-mark. This insures every plant 
receiving water when irrigated. Plant as soon as danger from frost is 
over. 

Cultivation .—^Frequent cultivation is necessary until the plants get 
too large to allow of a cultivator and horse passing between the rows. All 
weeds must be pulled out. When the ydants are set as above noted, all 
the ridges will be on one side. ‘ This must be worked down with a cul¬ 
tivator, and then a plough used to throw^ earth on either side of the 
furrow, so that the plants will be midway on the ridge. 

Irrir/atiov. —W^hile the plants are small, water will be needed about 
once in 20 days, but as, they get larger it will be needed as often as once 
a week, thougli only in small quantities. The plant seems k> have no 
deep roots; consequently, the surface soil must be kept damp. 

Piching .—The field should be gone over about once a week after the 
peppers begin to ripen, all that are fully ripe being taken off. Great 
care must be exercised to pick all the stem with the pepper. They should 
be allowed to lie in the sun one day after being picked, in order to 
toughen the stems and prevent them breaking during the process of 
(uiring. 

Stringing .—The common method is to cut strings of strong, smooth 
twine 81 feet long. Draw this through a needle about 12 inches long, 
which is often made of a bicycle spoke. Peppers having any break or 
blcnrisli musi: lie thrown away, as they would decay before drying properly. 
Of course, where an evaporator is used these can be saved. After the 
strings are full and tied they are hung on nails driven into a rough pole 
or other framework, standing about 6 feet from the ground, and left 
until dry ; or, if shelter is available, they may be moved before becoming 
fully dry, and hung (-losely together under such shelter, but where there 
is a free circulation of air. 

Evaporating .—Many growers prefer evaporating instead of drying. 
The evaporators used are of various designs and sizes, but tliey should be 
large enough when the peppers are dried on strings to hold not less than 
500 strings. The usual plan is to have a furnace with several turns of 
8 to 10 inch pipe in the basement, the peppers being placed in the 
second story over a very open floor witli a good ventilation. The tem¬ 
perature must be kept at 110 degrees Fahr., and in this way the house 
can be refilled about every four days. 

Yield and Price .—Both of these, of course, vary with the season, soil, 
and water supply. Two hundred and fifty strings of 5ft). each is called 
a paying crop; but, with all conditions favourable, including a late, warm 
season, as high as four hundred strings or even 2,400ft). per acre of dried 
peppers many be grown. Prices range from 70 cents to 1-50 dollars per 
string if sun-dried, and 15 to 25 cents per lb. if evaporated .—Queensland 
Agricultural JmrnaL 
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Otaevtttorjr .. 
Stai^ 
yeramm 
Qreytawn 
Sfewcattle 
Ndwdedwe 
ifi«6oottrt 
Impendhle 
MidUlovo 
<!»tup«( di)^^ ,. 
Port '•hepatone., 
Umzinto 
iUcbmond 
Idatitaburg 
Bowiok 
Bundee 

Weenen Oaol . 

•Charlestown 

New Hanover .. 

Vtyheid 

Nongofma 

N'Kandhli 

ITinlalati 

Hlablga 

Melmoth 

Ubombo .. 

Nqatii 

logwavuma 

Amatikttltt 

Point 

Emikansceni 

JIfaritBbttrg 

ittniger 8t) 



MtteoroUgical Observations taken at Privaite Stations for Month of February^ 1907* 


MaiNlTALL ilnlnobsi). 
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Oom! mm§ Lmtour Rmiurn. 

■- ,.i, i,.i. i.i, 

Return of Oo«l raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of February, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 

Labour I 
Above Ground. 

Smployed. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive 

Work.* 

Output, 

E. 

N. 

I. 

B. 

N. 

I. 

B. 

N. 

1. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Klaadslaairte* .. 

IS 

20 

260 

18 

190 

460 

12 

28 

38 

14,412 

19 

Natal Natation 

28 

76 

261 

18 

227 

187 

2 

4 

— 

18,686 

4 

Olencoe, Natal 

13 

100 

91 

11 

496 

7 

— 

— 

— 

12,094 

8 

Oondee Coal Co. 

17 

12 

172 

9 

72 

362 

2 

— 

05 

11.539 

18 

Durban Navigation 

21 

128 

43 

n 

81. 

45 


20 

— 

11.190 

— 

St. George’s 

16 

98 

134 

10 

159 

127 

1 

6 

— 

9,277 


South African .. 

8 

16 

94 

11 

200 

65 

5 

19 

40 

8,. 76 

4 

Natal Cambrian 

13 

Si 

123 

- 10 

200 

09 

1 

— 


6,210 

13 

Newcastle 

7 

89 

22 

0 

212 

2 

2 

0 

— 

4,237 

18 

Natal Steam Coal Co. .. 

1 

67 

4 

2 

158 

3 

— 

3 

1 

2,784 

— 

West Lennoxton 

6 

1 

60 


30 

90 

— 

— 


2,029 

14 

Ramsay 

2 

i 

00 

S 

48 

108 

3 

5 

8 

1.870 

8 

Central i! 

& 

i 39 1 

19 

5 1 

118 I 

8 


6 

— 

1.748 

4 

Talana (Natal) 


! 10 1 

28 

8 ; 

58 j 

71 

2 

4 

5 

1.408 

17 

Zululand 

i 

49 1 

— 

1 

, 1 

I 1 

4 

16 

1 — 

395 

— 

Woodlands 

1 

i ^ 

4 

1 1 

5 


_ 


— 

45 

— 

Signal Hill 


- i 



I — 1 

1 ^ 

1 

S 


82 

— 

Nooitgedaeht .. 

; 

; 2 ' 

— 

1 

1 2 

1. 


— 

— 

» 

* 0 
~ 

Totals 

m 1 

1 097 

1,858 

122 

2,523 

1 1,663 

85 

119 

152 

101,151 


Corresponding Wonth. 'OS 

149 

665 ^ 

L . 

1,080 

110 

2,803 

1.229 

89 

189 

145 

00,949 

4 


* Cost chafged to Capital Accou&t. 

iteitaburg, CHA8. J. GRAY, 

5tb March, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 
of February, 1907;— 

Tons. Cwt. 


Coal Bunkered 
E iported to :— 
Bast London 
Algos Bay 
Capetown 
Swakopmuod 
Ohinde 
Manritius 


41,764 9 

2,974 2 

979 16 
16,036 18 
58 U 
388 8 

505 5 


Total 


61,706 17 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Custom Honse. Port Natal, Collector uf Customs, 

1st Hkrd, 1^. 


Some interest has been aroused in the island of Madeira as the result of experi¬ 
ments eoiiduated by an Xtaliao chemist, Professor Pagisei, who decleres that the juice 
^ the du ui^er mroper treatment can be converted into a wine of excellent taste. 

profc^tsor states that its ^vour is a|[reeabie. that it is very rich in pbosphato 
matter end almost wholly destitnte of tannic acid, qualities that render it en»eeially 
nourisliittg to inTslids and children. The pulp is said also to create a new food for 
mihA cows and fowia The freidi % contains only abont 25 per cent, of sugar, bat 
•fter it has been dried and prepared for the making of wine it yields 80 per cent, sugar. 
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Lungoiokmomo mail Somkm 


Stock Inspector. 


. R. Cooper 


liadyeinith 


Nkandhla &; Nqutu 


S. A. Brown 


H. van Rooyen 


A. J. Marshall 


E. Varty 
J. tT. Hodson 


A H. Bail .. 
A. Brown .. 
'Ej. Trenor 


X button .. 


ITmlerberg 


Portion of Kstcourt 
Dundee . . 


Western Umvoti . . 
Ptn of Lion's River 


Krantzkop 


Weenen 

Polela 

Hardiftg 

Vryhi^a 


Fasiterft tTinvoti .. i 

I 

Portion of Estcourt ] 
, Ixopo . . 


.Scab (renRen .. 

„ I A. MacPherson 

{ V. Gania .. 

M j M. Modweni 

I ,, I B. Butelezi 

' „ I B. Ndhlovu 

' „ j M. Ndhlovu 

«, I C. 8eki>sana 

! M ! M. (iobos© 

j M S. Zuiifru 

1 ,» ‘ <K Molife 

! „ I>. Ndhlovu 

.. M. .Setole 

„ M. Mgune 

I Luiqfsickness L. Makoba 
1 M N. M tenjeni 

I Scab J, A. Stone 

I .« T. de C. Arbuckle 

i B. Phtpson 

I M. Frai*er 

R. C. Gold 

.1. U Roystou 

I J. van Wirye 

M F. A. Hathorn 

f. Jonas 

Mjehe 

», Machaba .. 

.. * Mgedo ifc Co. 

M U. J. Hatti .ff 

M A. W. J. H ttlng 

„ R. J. da Bois 

M J. W, deBruyn 

M C. M. Vemaak 

L. W. Meyer 
A. L. Jansen 
„ J. O. Nel 

t* A.'C.Vermaak 

, T. C. Vennaak 

M H. Vennaak 

Lung dckness G ovt. Lo^ *1 Stock 

W. J Slatter 

Scab H, Hansmeyer 

LuttgsicknesH A, K, Murray 

«, Mrs Year .. 

Scab 0. H. Burgmann 

,, W. W. Mare 

LungsickneBS p. R. Nell 
,f Maqamganse 

M Vqupu .» 

! ,f Noabaiie .. 

S. Jdh'*son Sc Co, 

f, Kdabane .. 

M Natives .. 

n J. sV van Rooyen 

Scab J. J, yerniaak 

.* l; Molefe.. 

Lungffickness C/Vafn^ocyen 

u.A^Nnl*. 

JiBird >. 

Scab , HnlpinAiiA 


Roodeport 

Avonford 

Claypoort 

Dalalu 


Lower Blood River 

Delala 

Telezi 

Delala 
Blood River 
Middle Urift 
Nquebeiii 

Kerridge 

Strathcampbell 

WinterhoeK 

Woo eud 

Greoncnd 

SUimrti 

Sau uana 

Witpoori 

Fre^ewacht 

Rooi^mrt 

Uat'dscamp 

Servitude 

Kopiagte 

Gil»a 

Rooifonteiii 

Paddock 

I^augverwacht 

Strathearn 

Ea>jiscJiffe 

Sigtuna 

Harrioldaie 

Paddock 

Goodekeus 

H )m Lacy 

On Rust 

Siiaviands 

Brookdale 

Bos 1 oek 

Uoomhoek 

Broeaer’s Hoek 

Loots Hotk 

M>oniezwe's Locat'm 

Imidte Store 
Myoi4eswe*s Locat’n 
Spitsskop 

Myonieswe’s Locat*n 

Spring Grove 

Winterhoek 

F. I\ Polela 

Wetheibjr 

hloemhvf 

Ooedgwoop 

Rust^lAat^ 

Boscnimi^ln 

Mool Iver X'n 

fiaiman s' tatm 
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MANGE IN H0BSE8 EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. 

District. 

W. K. C)at«« .. 

Borgville 

Nseleui . . . . 

Underbwrg. 

M. 1urner . . . . j 

Lidgetlon 

A. G. Stafford.. 

ll.'irdiiigr 

Mboyt*a .. . . 

Bergville. 

H. Thompsou .. . . | 

New Leeds 


Pound MoUoeo, 


The following cattle in the undermentioned Pounds will be sold on the 3rd 
April next, unless previously released 

Finchley.—Black pig sow. Two black pigs, hogs. Two black and white hogs. 
The shove pigs are presently on Mr. T. Deathe s farm “ Sandford.” 

Weeneii.—Black and white ewe goa^ slit under each ear, described by Natives as 
“ naeli.” 

Nkandhla.—One young male Kafir goat, brown colour, age about 3 months. 
Estoourt.—One young red and white ox, no brands. Nineteen goats, left ear 
swallow-tail cut and two cuts below. Bight ear, square cut out of front. 


Market Reports, 


{^Responsibility for the accuracy of the Statements and Opinions of the following Retorts 
rests with the respective Contributors,) 


MARITZBURG.—Messrs. W. H. Walker & Co. write : Prices in every .section 
of produce are on the Heel ne, and there seems little prospect of them firming for 
some time to come. The Transvaal and the Orange River Colony bid fair to have 
record crops of mealies ; consequently will not trouble us for supplies ; in fact they 
may seek a market for their surplus grain in Natal. To send away l,(X)0,00(l muids 
of mealies means the importing of sacks, which will involve an outlay of at least 
£26,(XH). 

yl/m/iVs,-—Prices vary between lOs. 6d. and lls. 6d. per muid. There has been a 
heavy slump in mealies since the commencement of the month, and as the coast 
grain is coming in there is very little prospect of prices firming. Mealies at 
Johannesburg are about the same price as here. 

Fair demand, and prices range between 28. and 5s. 9d. per lOOlbs. 

Market abundantly supplied with good baled hay, from lOd. to Is. 9d. per 
bale: bedding, from 4d. to 7d. per bale. 

Potatoes ,—From 48. 3d. to 6s. 9d. for good table varieties ; small samples from 2s. 
to 28. 6d, per lOOlbs. ; sweet potatoes, from 2$. 9d. to 38. per sack. 

^ P%mpkins,^\M%^ quantities disposed of every morning at prices varying between 

2b. and bs. 9d. per dozen. 

Kafir Cbm.-—Most samples ofEered are of inferior quality, realising from Ss. 6d. 
to 7 b. per lOOlbs. 

Sunfiewer FrotnTs. 3d. to 78, 6d. per lOOlbs. 

Tobacco.-^J^tmk 5d. per lb. 

/baj.—From 8s. 6d. to 12s. per lOOlbs. 

<^^<V}#e«\-*From 6s. 9d. to Os. per lOOlbs, 
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PouUrj/.-^^Oomman fowls, from Is. 6d. to 2 b. lOd. each ; ducks, from 3s. to 
6s, 9d, per pair 

ButUr.^Fresh batter from lid. to Is. 7d. per lb.; salt butter from 9d* to Is. 
per lb. 

-£ig^9.-~From Is. 6d. to 28. 9d. per dozen. 

Fruit *—Market well supplied with apples, bananas, grapes, grenadillas pears, 
peaches, plums, and pineapples. 

Abundance of good varieties disposed of every day, comprising 
beana, beetroot, bringalls, cabbiges, carrots, chillies, cucumbers, eschalots, lettuce, 
peas, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, and tomatoes. 

Beef,2d. to 6Jd* per lb.; mutton, 3d. to 8d. per lb.; pork, S^ld. to 7d. 
per lb.; salt beef, 4d. to 5d. per lb ; bacon 3d. to 6d. per lb. ; raobits, Is. 6d. to 
Is. 9d each ; pigeons, lid. to Is. Id. each; and peacocks, 7s. 6d. each. 

Firewood. - Poles, from Sjd. to 6d. each ; cut wood, 7id. to 8d. per lOOlba. 


DURBAN.—Mr. T. Burman, 99, Grey Street, writes 

Mealies.^K fair number of new crop—coast mealies—arc now offering, and, in 
consequence, the market is easier. New mealies are now being bought at 10s. per 
muid, and the market is likely to be easier each week. 

Kajir Supplies on hand are not largo, and the market is fairly firm at 

12s. fid. per muid. 

Fodder. —Large stocks still on hand ; price, £5 lOs. per ton, with no prospect of 
an immediate rii^e. 

Saial now offering freely at about £1 15s. per ton. 

Price siill remains low. 

Wheat —Stocks fair ; price, £8 Ss. per ton. 

Algerian Seed Oa/5.—Stocks are not large, and there is a fair demand at £10 lOs 
per ton. 

Cafte Seed Barley. little demand, and the price remains at £10 per ton. 

Rice. —The price at Calcutta is still very high, and consequently the local price 
remains firm. 

Grain are firm at 6id. to 7d., less 5 per cent. 

Imported Buckwheat. demand is not large, and price is £10 10s. per ton. 

Onions (Cape lid. per lb. These onions continue to arrive in very 
good condition, 

—Sovereign flour has advanced to £13 per ton, and price of Silverton 
flour is £11 28. fid. per ton. 

Cape ifmn.—Large stocks are not held, and an increase in price is likely. 


JOHANNESBURG.—Messrs. Abinger, Keeling & Co., P.O. Box 664, report 

Supplies to the morning market continue large, but are chiefly yellow 
and Ba utoland mixed. White mealies. March requirements, have been taken at 
very low prices for white meal and mealies, but as supplies have not come forward 
freely stocks here are being very heavily drawn upon, which sliould cause a sharp 
recovery from the state of panic into which the market has fallen. 

Kafir Corn —Only mixed corn has come forward, some parcels weavily, and the 
morning market has been over supplied. 

Good clean in demand, 4s. 3d, to 6s. Gd. 

Potatoes —6s. to 12s. 

Lhte Oxen, slaushter, 6-7001bs, £10 to £13; medium, £8 lOs* to £10; trek, 

£8 to £9 ; sheep, Merinos, 2Is. fid, to 258. fid.; Capes, 218. fid. to 25s.; lambs, 14s. to 
16s. fid.; goats, 178. fid. to 248.; pigs, 3|d. to 4^*, lb., live ; moles, large, £20 to 

£26: mediumi £15 to £18; donkeys, £6 to £8. Market well supplied ; demand good 
for prime oxen and sheep. 



Bsriman claims it to be “ an undoubtable sign that a breeding horse is wsl! bred 
and in good health when it is slow in deveiopment* Those which do not attain their 
eompiete g»owtb until six or seven years are, excepting in ease of accident, useful lor 
iwentiy years or more, and may still be sound and healifay at thirty years. On the 
eohtrary, those which obain their growth in foitr years rarely pass the age of twenty “ 
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Affrieutiurat Showst 


HI&fEYILLE, Thursday, 16th May,—President: H. C. Gold. Hon. Secretary : 
Tbos. E. Marriott, Brookedale, Polela, 

BULWER, Wednesday, 22nd May.—All entries close 10th May. President: 
J. Isbister. Secretary : D. MoK. Malcolm, Bulwer. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1.3th, 14th and 1.3th June.—411 entries 
close Jst June. President: Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretaries : Messrs. Duff, Eadie & 
Co., 12, Timber Street, Maritzburg. 

ESTCOURT, Wednesday, 10 th June.—All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. P. Henderson. Secretary : E. Cautherley, Southdowns. Estcourt. 

HARDING, Thursday, 20th June.—All entries close 6th June. President: A. 
G. Prentice, J.P, Secretary : Thos. Tribe. Harding. 

DUNDEE, Thuraday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th Jane. President : 
F. Turton. Secretary : «j. McKenzie, Dundee. 

HOWICK, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th June. President: 
Grah«m Hutchinson. Hon. Secretary : Arthur F, Dick, Howick. 

NEWCASTLE, Friday, 28th June.—All entries close 18th June. President : F. 
A. B.. Johnstone, M.L. A. Secretary : Wm. Beardall, Newcastle. 

LADYSMITH, Friday, .5th July.—All entries close 30th June. President: 
Herman Illing. Secretary : E, Scotr, Box 00, Ladysmith. 

UMZINTO, Thursdaf, 11th July.—All entries close 9th July. President: W. 
Thomson. Secretary : George Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, I8th," 19th and 20th July.—President: W. R. Poynton. Secretary : 
Frank J, Volak, New Germany. 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 2f)th July.—All entries close 12th July, President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. McOrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

GREYTOWN (Date not fixed),—President: Major T. Menne. Secretary: 
W.H. Gibbs, Grey town. 

MID iLLOVO (Date not fixed).—President: B. B. Evans. Secretary: C, B. 
Lowe, Mid Illovo. 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of F. C. F.)—President: B, H. 
Oellermann. Secretary : W. D. Stewart, New Hanov^er. 

NOODSBKllG liOAD (Date not fixed)—President : Fritz. Reicbo, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O. Singletree. 

STANGER (Date not fixed),—President. F. Addison, Secretary : fl, C. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARITZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.- 
President: T. R. Sim, F,L.S. Hon, Secretary : S. Oolman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg, 


It is well known that many seeds are provided with wings for the purpose of 
securing their distribution by the wind. The mahogany affords a good example of 
such win^fed seeds. An ezamination of tbeFe shows that, there are often provisions 
for securing that the seeds shall be blown as far as irossible from the parent tree. It 
may not have been noticed that the mahogany seed, as it descends from the opened 
capsule, rotates rapidly. It thus forms what may be termed a vegetable aeroplane, 
the rotation evidently serving to retard to a considerable extent the rapidity of its 
descent. On examination the wing is seen to be curved like the blade of a screw 
propeller. The retardation is the same as that which would be experienced if a sailing 
ship, with auxiliary steam power, were to use her sails alone, without unshipping or 
feathering her screw. In a wind this vegetable gliding plane would be blown further 
from the tree» when a gust had dislodged it ^om the capsule, than if it merely had 
a flat wing, iknother tree, Triplaris, to be seen in some of the West Indian Botanic 
Btations, lias three bent wings, forming a more perfect screw propeller to keep it 
flying in tbe air as long as possible. 
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Exeeuiives of Farmorm* Asmoelatloaam 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents : 0. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee ; C. M. Etheridge, 
E. J. Gray, W. B. Rethman. H. W, F, Rethman, 0. A. Hbwoll, R. E H. Fann, J,P., 
W. T. J, Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison, Hon. Treasurer : H, C. flitchins. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FA RMERS’ ASSOCIATION,—President: Thomas Fleming,. Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

CAMfERDOWN AGRIOULTUfeAL SOCIETY.-Vresident: John Moon, 
C.O.; Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. fc^ecretary : 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASBOCfATION.—Presi¬ 
dent : John Moon. Vice-President : F. N. Mever. Hon. Sec.: L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICUI/niR'L SOCIETY.—President: F. Tnrton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jarii.en. H. Rj ley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Con raittee : D. C. Pieters, D. Macphail, AV. H. Tatham, H. Baaach, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smailie, C. W. Wr ysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T. P. Smiih, J, Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. (irice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, B. 0. Saville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’* ASSOCIATION.—Patron : J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. Westermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Bcehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt, H. W. Kfenigkraeraer, H. W. Nichols, F. fc’chiefermann, lion. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Voiek. 

GOURl'ON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATlON.-President: W. C. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President: M, Sandison, Esq. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick 

B. Burnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOC IATION.-President: Wra. Craig 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G» De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thoe. Brookes. N. Glutz, H, Glutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. Tatham, A. B. Norman, I). W. H, Tandy ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J, Hearn. 

HIMBVILLE AGRICULTURAL SUCIETV._I>resident: Henry C. Gold, 
Hartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm'. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F, W. Fell, Ericksburg, Polela. 

HO WICK FARMERS’ AHSUCIATION.—Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGoGO FARMERS A8sOCIATlON.-President: Angus Wood, J-P. Vice- 
Presidents ; G. A, Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: 

C. Watt. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, 0. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Allen. J. O. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 
H. Boyd, F. E. Faxon, R.M,, Wra. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, C. F. Harries, 
A, B, Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo, Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Bemf^, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. B. Way, G. C. Way, A. 6. 
W^er, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.O.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec. i. 
0. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. E. L Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: G^. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. £. Francis, Momingview Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’Union: President and James Foster. Committee : F. Remfry, R. Vause, 
C. E. Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W, Oakes, D. Campbell, G. 0. Way, 
James Foster. 

KLIP/RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Herman Illing ; 
yioe-Presidenis; J. T, Francis, J. G, Beater, W. Pepwortb. Auditor: J, T, Francis, 
Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, F.LA. (Loud.). Executiye Committee: A. Brink, D. 
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Bester. J. Farquhar, W. 0. Hattingb, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A, L. Horsley, 

W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H, Roberts, 
H. C. Thornhill. 

LIOFB RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: 
Graham Hutchinson jVice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor; 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.-President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut. Col. F. Addison. Hon. Secietary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MID ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman: L. G.Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary; J. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : R. Norris Jones, Hon. Treasurer: Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION—President: C.B Lloyd; Vice] 
President;—E. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: CUpt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICUI/rURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents : Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Eoitcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Torlage, T. Bruithwaite, Ernest R'ottcher, C, 11. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE.-Presiden : F. A. R. Johnstone ,J.P. Vice-President: C. Earl, 

J. P., Mayor of ^ewea8tle; Angus Wood, J.P , Ingo^o; O. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H. S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. Langley, W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P. Adeudorff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M C. Adendortf, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss i^othrt, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents; J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasure-r : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Holds. Committee: W. N, Anens, E. Bentley, W. 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, E. E Cumins, G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
jun., G. Demont. H. Dinklemann, J. Duval, W. Fortmann, Dr. C. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light. G. C. Mackenrie. A. F. 
Mackenzie, T. M, Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P., G. Mor», J. Moe. 0. Moe, C. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann, R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oellermann, E. 
Peckham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, S. Peckham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H. Smith, Riby Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. XVestbrook, T. Wolhuter, 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: 
Fritz Reiohe, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodeborst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A, J. Bruy ns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers, W. Geverp, J, H. Holl^, jr,W. C. Holley, 
0. Hillermann, L. Koch, H, Kohler, F, E. Kuhn, M. Maister, E. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Meyeri K. A. Meyer, rf. Misseihorn, W. Misselhorn, 

K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Job. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Hoaenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Tbies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F, Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O.. Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Henwood, J.P., Vice-President: B, Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens; Secretary 
and Treasurer: C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY - President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and Ohas. Nichol¬ 
son, Honorary Treasurer: R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’C^stal, Com¬ 
mittee; J. W.T, Marwick, Evan Harries, K. A. McKeozie, F. 0.' Efowes. H. M. 
Moyes, W, Comr% Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J, W. Flett and E. J. B. Ho!>king. 

ROYAL AGMOULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Vice-Presidents: ‘ His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 
0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P, D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G, M. Button, President; Messrs. Jas. King. 0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee ; G. J. Macfarlaue, W. S. 
Orart, W. H. Cobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O'Brien. L. Line and Bir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Dun, 
Eadie A Co., 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor: G, V, Lambert, 
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SLANG BIYEB (UTBEUBT) FARMERS’ ASSC)0IAT10N.-Chairma», 
P. J. Kemp ; ExeoutiTe Committee : J. J. Uye, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botba» F. 
Vilioen, P. J. Kemp ; Son. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President; Major T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents : I'heunis J. Nel, M L.A,, W. J. Siatter, W, L’Estrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmarch, W. Lilje, O. Bottoher, S C. Van Rooyen, W. New- 
march, E. J, Van Booyen, 0. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor: W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGABSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Uldacre ; Secretary : J, H. Murray, 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY.-Chairman: L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. 0. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. t'ys, H. P. Breytenbach, 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL S )CIE TY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison; Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq,, J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.ii.; Committee: Mtsars. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G, Oolenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. 8. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J, H. Stansell; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: A. F. Henderson, E^q., 
O.M.G. : Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe, J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E, B. 
Griffin, Jp,; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Scbiever; Auditor: 8. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. fi. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, JL) W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: S. Vaughan ; Assistant: A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E; 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. - Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F, C. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. Nunn, 
Dr, Brewitt, 8. Vaughan ; Hon, Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERV ASSQJlATION. - President : G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill; Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brammage 
Ginginhlovu. 

CThe Editor will he obliged i/ the Hon* Sea'etariee will supply him with lists of the 
Essecuiives of their Associations*) 


Central Experiment Farm, Oedarnm 


Ik order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, dt has been found necessary to set apart two days 
bf the week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, as visitors’ days. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on those days for receiving visitors 
and showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet 
the up 9.50 a.m. train; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice 
to the guard at Howiok Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to 'meet 
the train which passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other 
trains will also be met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than visitor^’ days visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed In regard to thedr being shown round. 

At ibast fourteen days’ clear notice must be given by associations so that 
there may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

W,F. CLAYTON, 

, . Jlinlater of AgricuRurA 
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Dlamotui DrSNlngm 


Some of the detmrtmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged an 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. ^Particulars as to term 
of hire may be obtained trdoi the undersigned. 

CHAB. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Model Rules for Agrloultural Co- 
Ogerailve Sooloiles. 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each 
copies or Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applies 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 


Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistauts, and to 
place them in correspondence with the varioiisr applicants. When communicating on 
the subjecr, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list : — 

No. 90.—22 years of age, active and not afraid of work, desires situation on farm 
wJiere he can acquire knowledge of farming, small remuneration with board and 
lodging equired. 

No. 91a.—Bootchman, 40 years of age, single, who has had lifelong experience of 
stock and agricultural farming in Btotland. lias been three years in South Africa. 
Produces good references. Is of respectable and intelligent appearance. Seeks 
managership or assistant managership of farm, if possible. Salary not of first 
importance. 

No. 92a.—Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and cofi'ee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has bad experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No. 93 — Young lady, 20 years of age, trained at the Beading Agricultural College 
and holding certificates for Poultry and Dairying, desires situation on a farm. Is 
prepared to take entire charge of poultry and dairy and, if required, would accept 
payment on results. Stated to be keen worker and thoroughly practical. 

No 94.—'*'cotchman, who has lived all his life in South Afric^ desires employ¬ 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor durine 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No. 95.—German, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencinp^, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No. 26f —Farmer in Dundee District desires to secure services of young man 
anxious to acquire practical knowledge of farming. £2 per mensem offered, in 
addition to board aud lodging. 
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Trees fer SaiSm 


To encourasf© tree-plantinj?, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage* 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressu«, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 1(K) trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet, Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery ^ould be addressed to the FOfOStOff 
O^lfara# and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SJM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Bulletins Issued by the Department 
of AgrleulturOm 

Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
upplicauon to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902]. f Out of print), 

2. —” Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [19()2]. 

3. — ” Insects in an Important R(Me>” by Claude Fuller. [ 1904 j. ( Got of Print), 

4. —” Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by A. Pardy. [1903], 

5. —“Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller, [1905]. 

6. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [ltK)4]. 

7. —“ Tref-planting in Natal,” by T, R. Sim. [ 1905]. (Price as, Od,) 

8. —“ Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens. [ 1905]. 

9. -“ Potato Culture ” by A. N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1905]. 

“ Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” [1906]. 

11. -“ East Coast Fever,” by S. B, Woollatt. [im], 

12. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy. [3906]. 
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The Fibre Industry. 


By J. Medley Wood. 

As considerable interest is now at last being taken in this industry, it 
may be as well to give some account of the plants which are cultivated 
for the extraction of their fibre, as there eoems to be some amount of 
ignoran(*e on the matter. 

The plants which are best suited for this purpose, and most generally 
cultivated, are Fourcroya gigantea (Vent)—the fibre from which is com¬ 
monly known as ‘‘Mauritius Hemp^^—and Agave rigida (Miller), the 
veriety sisalana which yields ^‘Sisal Hemp." These plants are commonly 
known as Aloes, but they both belong to a different Order: Fourcroya, or 
more properly Furcraea and Agave to AmarylUdeae^ Aloe to Liliaceae. 
None of our indigenous Aloes rre of any value as fibre-yielding plants. 
The plant wdiich is most common in Natal is Furcraea gigantea* 
Another species, Furcraea cubensis, has been, and perhaps still is, cul¬ 
tivated in Mauritius, but it is inferior to F* gigantea, and is distinguished 
from it by its not producing a trunk, or only a very short one. This 
epeeies I have not seen in Natal. Another closely related plant which 
is not uncommon in Natal is Agave americana, popularly known as 
American Aloe,” or ‘‘Century plant." This is frequently mistaken for 
Furcraea, but may at once be distinguished from it by the ‘liickness 
and weight of the leaves. These leaves also contain a large percentage 
of strong fibre, but their great weight renders the plant quite unsuitable 
for cultivation commercially. Of the two first-named plants. Agave 
rigida is undoubtedly the best for cultivation, but unfortunately ])lants 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity in Na^al at present. About 
17 years ago we received from the Director of the Royal Gardens at 
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Kew 20 plaiits of this si>ecies by parcels post, all, or nearly all, of whicb 
were reared. Some time afterwards we received from the same institu¬ 
tion a box containing a large number of plants, the whole of which were 
dead on arrival. llie plants first received, or their progeny, are still 
here, but until now there has been no demand for them, and many 
thousands of the young plants—or bulbils, as they are called—^liave been 
•consigned to tlie inaiiure heap. We are Jiow propagating them as fast 
as possible, and a large number have already been sent out. We also 
irupplied to the Conservator of Forests a (juantily of leaves, which were 
put through tlie mill at Unizimkuhi. The fibre was forwarded to Ibc 
Exhibition in London, and will no doubt be report(Kl.on in due ('oiirse. 
Under these circumstances, the planters Avill for the present liave to 
plant the Fnrcmm until seeds can he obtained from ilie few ])lanls of 
A. rifjida they may be able to obtain. At maturity, when they ‘ pole"’ 
as it is called, that is bear their flowers and seeds on a long central 
stalk, (‘ach plant will give some hundreds of bulbils, which should be 
planted in a nursery until large enough for ])lanting out. The “Sisal 
Hemp” plant may also be ]):ro]iagatod from cuttings of the roots, the 
"taking of which does not damage the plants if (‘arefully done. In 
putting out the plants in the tield, vhethcr of Furcraea or Agave, tlie 
land should first, he ploughed and harrowed, and the planis placed in 
rows—varying in othet countries at from 5 to 8 feet apart, witli a wider 
space cv(‘ry fourth or fifth row. It is host not to put out the plants 
until they are at least’18 inches high. Tn favourable situations and 
with good cultivatimi, cutting the leaves may commence in three to four 
years after planting, and in annual crop will he yielded Air 10 to 15 
years or more. Tliis, however, is liable to considerable variation. The 
average yield per acre per annum is said to be 33 leaves from each plant, 
and from 50 to 90 lbs. of clean fibre to every 1,000 leaves. The average 
number of good leaves will depend on the distance between the ydants, 
the nature of the soil, and the attention paid to the crop. The plant 
has few, if any, enemies, but wind breaks will in some eases be neces¬ 
sary; and severe frost, though it may not kill the plants, will certainly 
damage the leaves. 

The great obstacle to the extended cultivation of these planis has 
been the want of a machine which would turn out a sufficient (piantity 
of fibre in the day, and be worked at a moderate cost. This difficulty 
has now, I understand, been removed. As I have not seen the machine, 
however, I am not in a position to say anything about it, bilt T hear 
that it is succeeding well. The market value of the fibre is liable to 
much fluctuation. Tn April, 1906, Mexican ^^SisaT^ was quoted at £14 
per ton for inferior, and £33 6s. 8d. for good. ^^Mauritius Hemp,^’ £25 
to £e32 per ton. For Sisal Hemp the average for the 13 years 1879 to 
1891 was £20 14s.; the highest during that period was £50, in 1889; 
the lowest, £19, in 1885. The present value is from £25 to £35 per ton 
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Ill eoiiclusion, 1 am and have been for many yeans of the opinion 
that the cultivation of these plants will pay veil, hut it must be roinein- 
bered that it is not likely to succeed for small holdings unless then^ is 
a central mill williiii a reasonable distance. ^Fhe acreage unde?' cultiva- 
tion must be numbered by hundreds; <mall and isolated plantations 
cannot be reeommended. 


Notes and Comments, 

KsTCOUier-VVKKNnN bAinwAV.—The n(*w narrow-gauge railway from 
Kslcoiirt to \Ve(‘.n(‘n was opened a1 noon on th(‘ ITtli April by ]\Ir. 
Hiit'liins, lilt' .Minislm* of Railways and Harbours. 

Fiurk MAranNKUV,—In this issue will be found illn>lrations of 
ty])es of imK'hinory nsed for the eAtraetion of fibro —Affdvr and ramie. 
Tli<'S(' maebines wck' nderred to by Mr. (\ Rositzky in Ids arliele on (iiire 
in tiui last ruiniljer of the JournaK but it was not nossible to inMui 
illustrations of th(‘in in the same issue. 

Na'I'al Pinks i.v London.-- In a further ('ommnnication to tlie 
.Minister of AgrieulturiN the A gent-Hen oral remarks, regjrding the eon- 
signimnts of jiineapples sent to the KAhibitio'n in London, that the 
fruit have had a rcuT good sal(‘ n]) to the lime of writing. “T am 
pleased to say,'" the Agent-(Jeneral eontinnes, ‘‘that my iirsf advi('es as 
to the nnsatisfa(dorv condition of tlu* deck ])ines ’are not a|)])lieabie io 
M(‘ssrs. Mack inlay ^ Lo. __ 

PuiNTiNO TDK Jol.UNAK IN I)i'T(’ii.—Then' s(*enu‘d eonsideralde 
misunderstanding udien this subject canu' iK'tore the Conference. The 
Alinister of Agricviltnre made (lie v(*rv generous ofl’er that if lie could bo 
.assured ol at least -^OO (*\tra Dutch subscribers to the Jouritah the 
'{{overnment v'(^^dd favourably eoiisider the printing of the same in 
Dutch. Many of those jireseut reckoned tlu' value of the <?00 sidi- 
scribors (at os. ea(*b), and juin]>ed to the conelusion tlnit llie <‘Ost of 
printing tlie Jauinal in Dutch would only Ix' £50. One of the delegate^ 
from a Dut(*h-s])eaking district ohVred to himself guarantee the £50. 
The actual cost, howevtir, of entirely jjrinting tliis Journal woidd be 
n(*arer £.1,000 than £50. In the tirst <*ase, it would take the whole time 
of an interpreter every month to translate the artirdes and revise the 
proofs. A qualified man conkl scarcely he obtained for loss tlinn £300 
a year. Again, a fresh contract would have to be entered into for the 
printing of the JournaJ, In tlie present contract the value of adver¬ 
tisements has been taken into account, and it is doubtful whether many 
advertisements would be forthcoming for the Dutch issue, so that the 
printing would he likely to run into at least £500 a year; so that an 
^estimate of £1,000 a year would not be far out. 
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A Correction. —^Mr. Cesar Eositzky writes askiBg that certain ^ 
figures in his article on Fibre Cultivation^ appearing in last issue, may 
be altered. Ori page 214, the price of the 16-h.p. gas suction engine- 
should be £38c5, and not £420, as originally shown. The total for that 
section will thus stand at £670. Again, on the same page, in the next 
section (plant for 200 acres), the price of the 26-h.p. gas suction engine 
should be £500, and that of the ^^shed, etc./^ £378, and not £646 and 
£332 as printed. The total of £2,000 remains unafiEected. 


i’lBRE Cultivation. —At the request of the Minister, Mr. J. Medley 
Wood has very kindly supplied a short article for this issue on the- 
Fotircroya gigantea mi Agave rigida fibres, based on the experience he- 
has had of the same in Natal. There is also published in. this issue a 
summary of an article on fibre cultivation by Mr. II. T. Edwards, the 
Fibre Expert of the United States Department of the Interior Bureau 
of Agriculture, Manila. Although Mr. Edwards^ article docs not deal 
with Fourcroya gigantea, yet his observations and recommendations are* 
equally applicable to our own fibre plants, so that the reproduction of 
his article should prove of especial value to Natal farmers seeking in¬ 
formation regarding fibre cultivation. 


Moisture ijst Mealip^s. —^In a bulletin recently issued by the 
U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry, reference is made to the deterioration 
of maize during transit from America, or whilst in storage, and the con¬ 
sequent bad effect upon the European market. The principal cause of 
this deterioration, it is stated, is an excessive moisture content. ^^Corn 
as it is harvested in the autumn ordinarily contains from 20 per cent, 
to 35 per cent, of water, depending on the season and the relative time* 
of harvesting. Much of the corn as it comes from the fields goes 
directly into the small elevators throughout the corn-growing States, to- 
be transferred later to the large elevators or storage bins at the grain- 
centres. Owing to the cold weather usnally prevalent ^t this season 
of tlic year, corn may be stored or exported without much danger of 
deterioration, even though the water content is relatively high, but with* 
a slight rise in temperature it will begin to sweat, after which fer¬ 
mentation soon sets in, resulting in mouldy and damaged grain.” 

It has been stated that Natal mealies will be recognised on the* 
English markets as a superior article to the American, such superiority' 
being due to the fact that Natal meslies are sun-dried. This ensures- 
the thorough elimination of all moisture. In their own interests, how¬ 
ever, intending exporters must give every attention to the proper drying* 
of their mealies before bagging. It is ersy to spoil a reputetion, but 
very difficult to re-build onej and any mealies showing signs of moisture- 
on arrival at the port will not be allowed to be forwarded under the* 
Government scheme of exportation. 
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Hailstorm Insurance. —This subject was placed on the agenda 
•of the Natal Agricultural Union, and enquiries have also recently been 
received from individuals regarding the feasibilty of such a form of 
insurance. Full information on the subject was published in the 
Journal last October. The position in brief is that there are no reliable 
statistics available regarding the frequency of hailstorms and the damage 
40110 in Natal, and that no insurance company will undertake tin? busi¬ 
ness until the risks arc known. Statistics are now being collected by 
the Department, but they will be of no value for at least live or ten 
years. ''Fhe only })racticable scheme appears to be io form a co-operative 
insurance association, cadi person paying in proportion to the value of 
his crops. At the end of each season payment could bo made out of the 
funds in hand in proporlion to the damage done by bail and in pro[H)r- 
tion to the funds in liand—the fund itseli never being absolutely e:c- 
hausted. A guarantee to pay any definite projiortiMi of damage done 
would pi'obably render the association bankrupt the first season. 


The Julie Mango. —The Bulletin of the Trinidad Botanical De¬ 
partment for January, IJOi, contains the following com.'erning tlie 
‘^Julie^^ mango:—‘‘The mango known as the Mulie/ is one of the best, or 
perhaps the very best, of all the introduced kinds, and is daily gaining 
in favour, the demand for plants at the Government Experiment Station 
being larger than for any other kind. Among* the reasons for lliis pre¬ 
ference are: (1) Its excellent flavour; (2) keeping qualities; (3) suit¬ 
ability for transport; (4) early bearing; and (5) its ability to produce 
regular annual crops. Its flavour i>3commends it to the majority of 
•consumers, and as it has little or no fibre, it ivS eminently suitable for 
tabic use. Probably no mango known keeps good a greater lengtii of 
time, and its tough skin renders it easy to pack for transit to Jong dis¬ 
tances. It fruits at a very early age, often commeiieing at four years 
from planting, and sometimes earlier. The tree has a dwarf, bushy 
habit, and in time grows to a large size. The Mulie’ is one of the 
most regular croppers of all the mangos. It has been exported to Eng¬ 
land from Trinidad, and has arrived in first-class condition. Compared 
with it, the famous Jamaica No. 11 is ^out in the cold/ as it can be 
■eaten with a spoon, while the No. 11 is characterised by the large amount 
t)f fibre which adheres to the seed. It is a long way superior to the 
Teters^ or ^Malda,' and is always found in superior condition to that 
mango, which has the fatal fault of being frequently sour at the centre. 
-Altogether, ^Julie’ takes the first glace among the cultivated mangos 
of Trinidad, and the trees suffer less from disease than most other 
kinds. It is certainly a fruit which can be highly recommended for 
cultivation for export.” The Department Of Agriculture is causing 
enquries to be made with a view to the introduction of this variety of 
mango into Natal, where it should meet with much favour. 
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[Jnifohm Wkkmits and Mivasltiies. —Tlio WBial Agricultural Unioir 
a I it s last Conrcrciict removed the stumbliDg block in the way of the* 
ado})tioii ol a uuiforin system of dealing with produce. In its previous 
, resolutions the Natal Agricultural I'nion suggested the adoption of a 
systcMii of selling all produce by the KKdhs. indnsire (rf parhiges. Were- 
all |)aekages of uniform weight, this Avoiild not have been an obstacle, but 
(‘ouvsideriug that potatoes and oilier produce are sold sometimes in bags 
or sa(‘ks and sometimes in boxes, il is obvious that a system wliieh in¬ 
cludes the w('ighi of [)ackag(‘S in the deal opens the door to a ('onsider- 
ai>l(' amount of fraud, iu boxes alone the variatiou in weight is eon- 
sidt‘rab]c, and, if the [iroduee be of a valuable nature, it is plain tliat 
the purH'hast'r buys a wooden box at a rate far above its actual value. It 
is analogous tr) the old argument as to u bet her a grocer, in disposing of 
a j)ound (»r tea or sugar, is entitled to give yon a pound weight inclusive 
oi tlie pa]>er pa(d\age or whether lu‘ is not bound in all fairness to make 
allowanee for the weiglu of sueli package, otherwise, if the tea be an 
ex])ensive one, you buy the ])a]>er package at a rate of ’vS. Gd. a pound— 
small win jj considering the one paf»er j>ackage, hut large when regard is 
had to liie total numher of pac-kages sold during a month. Legislation 
will he iiccessar\ iu all tiie Oolouics to bring abotit the wish of the 
rniou. bill, now that tiie objeetiou has been removed, there seems jus 
n-ason why tlu^ various 1 legislatives should not agree the proposal. 

Ivocrs'i' Lauasites. —A ('orre.>]>()ndent a short lime ago wrote to the 
-Minister of Agriciiltui'e, 1‘orwardiJig a cut ting from an Ejiglisli new^s- 
}>a])(‘r I'elative to a ('crtain parasite of tlu* Soutli .Vineric'an locusts, and 
sngge.’-ling the co>o|)eralion of the South AfrieaJt CtoveniimuUs with a 
view to introdiu'ing the })arasite in (juestion from Argentina to this 
coimlrv. d'he matter has been referred to Mr. Fuller ((.jovernment 
Elitoinologist), who states that the j)resen(,te (»f tliese jiurasites in the 
South American locusts has been well known to entomologists since the 
niatipr was primarily investigated iji LSD? by Professor Lawrence 
Ilninjier. Their presence bad, moreover, been recorded prior to this. 
I)espiD.‘ the preseju^e of these pai'asites, the jiiigratory locust is as bad 
i)i Argentina as it is in relative sections of South Africa; andf this be¬ 
ing the (^ase, there does not appear to be any conspieaous advantage to 
b(‘ derived from the introduction of these parasites. Furthermore, the 
<bllieulties to be overcome in transporting the parasites iu question to 
South Africa alive are extremely great; ajid also, as their host, the 
South American Icxuist, is a different species from the South African, 
there is, judging from analogy, every probability that the parasites w’^hen 
here would not attack the local species, but succumb. Tbeiv.* are already 
numerous parasites upon the migratory locust of South Africa at pre¬ 
sent, and amongst others ^n almost similar fly. Concerning this, a case* 
came under the notice of the Government Entomologist several seasons 
liaek in which these flies destroyed more than 80 per cent, of the locust 
eggs laid in the district. 
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Fibre Brokers ix JjONDOx. —The attention of fibre ^planters is 
directed to the letter from Messrs. Mackinluy Co., London, to the 
director. Experiment Stations, appearing in our correspondence pages. 
Those interested ^vill do well to place themselves in communication with 
t^ubsequeiit sliipments." _ 

Export of Axoora (iOats from O.ll.C.—The 0 ,R.C. Uovvrnmmt 
Uazefic of the 8tli April contains the promulgation of an Ordinance 
impose a duty on Ihe export of Angora rams and ewe>s.’' This Ordin- 
iuu e provides that a duty of £100 shall be imposed upon every Angora 
ram or ewe exported from the 0,lt.(£, except in the ease of animals ex¬ 
ported to such other Colonies or territories of SoutJi Africa as have in 
force a similar staiiite. d’lie po^ition now is that all tlie Coh)nies of 
S(»nth Africa, togtuher witli the J*urtugucse d'erritorv, have similar 
legisJalioii o]i tliis snhjccl. ^ 

ENMi(T-(.AT('HiX(; Fi-ANTS.—^ itcaders of this Journal may possibly 
have heard <»1‘ insciA-iatf'liing plants, sucli as the English Sundew, a 
plain found in iiiardiy places, wliich catelu's and devours .insects by 
mean.'^ of a gummy sulisiance which holds them fast, and the Venus^ fly- 
tra]> and the piulier plant. 'I'he one is a plant which closes up and 
entrat>.^ the insect which alights on it, and the other (as its name implies) 
is ill tile form of a lutelier or jug, at the bottom of which is a fluid. 
W hen the unfortunate insind, visits the ()itelier for a drink, it finds a most 
inviting jiath heading t(' tlie tluid, Init when it essays to return, s])ikes 
projeeling do\\Jiwai’tls. t)\cr whicli it slipped on its way to seek a drink, 
prevent its return. Tin* unfortunate iiiseei again and again elimhs the 
pitelim* wall, only to iiml each'time its way blocked by the spikes, till 
ulliuiately, tluu’oughlv <‘\hausted, it ean no more attempt the passage, 
and m(‘et> a lingering death in [he watery fluid. Mr. E. F. Ford, of 
Maritzlurrg, receiilly brought under the attention of the Department an 
inscct-c'iitehjng jdaiil growing at J\looi Jiiver. It is a cliniliing ]>lant 
growing along a fence, and has small white ])itcher-sha]a:d flowers about 
half an inch in lenglh. These apiiear to be eontraelile, and when in- 
tweets, sucii as wasps, mollis, and beetles visit the flowers tV>r the sake of 
honey, ihey contract and hold ihe insect fast, suffocating it, so that you 
iiav(' the weird spectacle of a large number of white flowers growing on 
a hedg(‘ out of which protruded dead bodies of all manner of insects 
held fast in its death grip. It does not yet appear clear whether this 
is an accidental (dreumstanee due to the plant being an imported one, 
which in its natural (dime is fertilised by a very small insect, or whether 
the catching of the insects serves some economy in the function of the 
plant, but the matter is being cmiuired into by tln^ Department, and 
Mr, Ford is to be thanked for calling our attention to it. It may be a 
valuable ally where injurious insects abound, though it is evident the 
flowers will entrap all insects w^hether injurious or beneficial, so that it 
might prove a nuisance. 
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HOUSE ANTS. 

а. Female Ant, magnified 36 times. 

б . The same before shedding its wings. 

c, Male Ant, magnified 36 times. 

d. Worker Ant, magnified 49 times. 

<?, Pupa Ant, magnified 25 times, without cocoon. 

/. Grub or Larva Ant, magnified 25 times. 

Egg of Ant, much magnified. 
k. Worker Ant carrying cocoon in its jaws ; enlarged. 
Remainder, Working Ants in various attitudes. 
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Mighflats, via Ixopo, 

4tli Marcli, 1907. 

Dear Sik,— 

^ In the October nuin- 

\\ ber of tlic Af/ncffltf/ral 

r V vA Joiinud is an article 
^ about the destruction of 

ants, (yan you tell me 
wliat was the exter¬ 
minator used, Avhere it 
may be obtained, and 
what is the wodvs operand^, 
T may say that the ant which 
is among us is the small red 
one, and it is all through the 
house, outbuildings, dairy, 
storerooms, etc. One cannot 
put a piece of bread or fruit 
upon the table without the ants swarm¬ 
ing ta it during the night. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours faith fully, 


Office of the Government Entomologist, 

Pietemiaritzbui’g, 10th March, 1907. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 4th instant. There are a 
number of ants which invade the larder and other parts of the house in 
search of provender, but of these the small red species is the commonest 
and mo&t troublesome, 

LIFE HISTORY. 

It is always well, in dealing with any insect pest, to have some 
knowledge of its life history and habits in general. The most 
<K)n8pictiou8 feature of^the ants—^which, by the way, are near relatives 
of the bees and wasps, and bear no relation whatever to the termites, 
or white ants—is their social instinct, which is evidenced by their living 
in colonies and inhabiting nests, each individual working, not for him- 
i^elf, but for the common weal of the community. In writing on this 
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interesting phase of tlieir nature, CJomstoek says: the statesman or 

the philosopher would study a perfect coimmmistic society, let him throw 
aw^ay his histories of poor human attempts, and go and study thoroughly 
the nearest ant-hill. There he will find no love for friend or wife or 
chikh hut a love for evtuyone. There everything is done for the good 
of the whole, and notliing for the individual. The> state makes wars, 
providers food for all, (‘ares for the (diiklren, own all the ])roperty. He 
will find no compkunt against the existing condition of society, no 
rebels; Inil the fate of eaeh one is determined by the accident of.birth, 
and eaeh takes up hi> work without a inuriniir. He will find that this 
perfect c'omnninc has devcdopc^d courage, ]uitriotism, loyalty, and never 
Jailing industry; hiit lie will tlnd also that war, pillage, slavery, and an 
utter (Lisr(:‘gard of the riglits of otluu- (‘omiiuuiiiies and individuals are 
as pivvalenr as they are among our own iiations, where solfisli private 
anibitiiui has lield sway so long.” 

The colonies o\' each species of ant ineliide at least tiin^e kinds of 
indjviduais, as do th(>.-c of tlu' sotial wasps and liees, and may include 
sev(‘ral more. d'here are always the winged males, whieh die soon after 
the nnjMial ilight. aud the winged females, whic-h, after tliis cenmiony, 
inmu'diately set about the establishment of a new colony. The third 
lorm is the worker, or wingless and infertile female, and eorrespoinks 
with the working (-lass among the bees. Tlny-arc* sometimes erroneously 
called “neuters.** 

In some species, however, as many as eight forms liave been found 
in the one nest. For ins\an(*e, the worktns are generally in two sizes; 
ih(*se are known as worker minors and worker majors. In addition to 
liiesf there ar<3 workers who, proviiknl with extra large heads and 
power fid jaws, ar(‘ refiOTed to as soldiers. Between this form and the 
worker, intermediate Jonn.-, oecnr, and, lastly, we have the ’ ergatoids 
(woi‘ker-like), wingless, but fertile males and females. 

Tlu' red ant and most of its kind build their nests either in the walls 
or beneath the tlooriugs of tiie house; sometimes they are built in the 
environs of the dwelling, and may be found at the base of some tree, 
beneath a eonveiiient boulder, or even on the adjacent lawn or garden 
walk. 

“Often in the warm summer afternoon the air will seem to be filled 
with countless thousands of tlyiiig ants. Their moving wings divide the* 
&unV rays into rainbow flashes, as they rise or fall, a silent .onward-mov¬ 
ing host. This is the wedding journey of the male and female aiits.^^ 

The males soon jierisli, luit their mates, on falling to the ground and 
shedding their wings, have but just begun w'^hat may prove to be a long 
and very busy existence. From the eggs laid by. the females there soon 
hatch the tiny little white larvae which later change to pupae of the 
same hue; these are often mistaken for eggs, as they are seen carri^ 
along by their nurses, the workers. Until this first batching has 
reSehed the adult stage, the young are fed entirely from food regurgi-- 
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latod bv till* iiiutlier. Oiit-e able to look after themselves, however,, 
they unselfishly lake up the inuUifarious duties of feeding and nursings 
and till* work of Inuidiiig and (extending the domic-ile. The queen, from 
mnv on, has but to Jay her eggs, the sulisequent care of these and later, 
of ilie larvae and pupae, boijig left entirely to the workers; and the rc- 
sj>onsibility is not n’lisplaeed. They carry their eh&rges from (dianiber 
to eliainber. either higher or lower, so that ihiw may enjoy a suitable 
degr(‘<* of warmth, and even bring them up to the open air, should the 
laimidily and lonqw'rature required make it neia'ssary. When next you 
obseiae lh(*se little worker>, toiling al(»iig with some little white objeets, 
do not imagine tlnil lln*sc are ant^' eggs, as commonly supposed, but 
uiidei>tjmd they are the later stage> of the development, atid many 
time> the size of the ova> 

Tiien* is sonit* ditlerein-e c,! opinion as to wlii*ther tlie fimiale ant is 
able, after the nuptial llighl. by her own nnaidial effort, to found a new 
(Munmniiily. Souu* avei- that, imlo-^s she is fmnid and tak(‘n ear<* of by 
worko r ants, sho s]>eedily dies, as is jiraetirally the ease with the liees, 
\vbilst among otliers tin* belief bolds good that eaidi of these methods is 
represented and followed <»nt in the life history of different ant sj)eeies. 

lltHAT.MENT. 

The “]!].\terniinalor'‘ t<» whiidi you ri'fer in your letter is kuowji as 
tin- ‘M iiiversal Ant Exterminator." and is stocked by Messrs. Ilenwood, 
Sou. SoutVer iV (’(>,: it is more adapted, however, to the trealjneiil of 
Jargi* nests when oi^iuirring in the open than to those aiuirally built in 
lii<' bouse. 1'he maehiiie is in. two parts, the one being an air-pninp. and 
the other a I'uiaiai'i*. the two eoimi’eted n]) witli a short nihlior hose. ■ 

A. ehari'oa! (ire Is Hist started in tlu. furnai'c, and by pumping is 
thiu’oughly set alight. A little |>owder is then s])rinkled over the fire 
and till' Inl (dosed. By eoiuinning ilie jiumping, a dense cloud of 
poisonon> smoke is driven througli the tlexihJe liosi* attached to the 
furnaee. In use, the nozzle is inserted into a gallery irf an ants' nest 
and the smoke pumped in for two or three minutes. Of I'ourse all other 
entrances to the nest must he (dosed up with eartli: tiiese are soon re¬ 
vealed l)y the issuing smoke. After the operation, the entrance to the 
gallery 0 ]>erated ou should also Ik* tilknl iqi, and ilie uest left uudistnrbed 
for at h‘ast a wt'(d\. 

If it is not praetiealiie to buy or use one of ihovse machines, either 
(?arbon bisuljibide or pariifiiii may be emjiloyecL Follow the ants back 
to tlu* point of llu'ir disappearanc*e, and if this in the wall inject either 
bisulphide or paraffin into’ the aperture. 

Nests in Hie open may also be treated with carbon bisulphide, and 
it is sometimes recommended that the fumes should be exploded inside 
the nest. After charging, cover tlie hole for about two minutes, a wet 
sack being us(*d for this purpose. When this time has elapsed, take a 
lighted stick—about six feet long—and apply to the opening. This will 
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ignite the then ascending fumes, and, travelling downwards, will explode 
and thus drive the fumes into the innermost recesses of the nest. The 
results are much better when done in the evening, as the workers have 
then all returned to the nest. 

This liquid is very inflammable and is highly volatile. The fumes 
ignite and explode readily, and therefore naked lights should never be 
used when working with it. 

When the ants are found to be grossly infesting a house, as in your 
case, ro(^ourse should be had to baits. The best of these consists in 
.placing small bits of sponge moistened with sweetened water in the spots 
when} the ants congregate most, collecting the sponges once a da}^ 
soaking them in boiling water, and then replacing them. I might men¬ 
tion here that the use of boiling water, when procurable in large quatiti- 
ties, is one of the best recommendations which I can make for the treat¬ 
ment of ants in their nests. A piece of fresh meat also acts as an ex- 
wllent bait. 

A syrup, made by dissolving sugar and borax in hot water, is said 
to ])e very efficacioas when employed against this pest. Teaspoonfuls 
of the mixture should be placed oh pieces of ])aper, and these distributed 
where the ants are generally observed. 

I would be glad to hear what success attends your efforts to combat 
this little pest, and trust that the information placed at your disposal 
herein will help you to attain the desiied end.—^Yours faithfully, 

ALBERT KELLY. 


Motes on Go~Oporation, 


By E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

What to Co-operate Withf—Mx. G. W. Horton, of Acton Homes, in 
n letter which appeared in the Natal Witness of the 8th April, asked, 
with reference to my article on the subject of co-operation in the last 
issue of the Journal, “What are we to co-operate with?” Mr. Horton 
also stated in the same letter:—“The British labourer does (metaphorio- 
•ally) not care for his next door labourer as long'as he has the brains 
God gave him to do his duty, and bring up his family on the land, and 
for the land.” 

My answer to Mr. Horton as to what we are to co-operate with, is 
“brains.” We must co-operate with intelligence, witii ordinary common 
fense and foresight; in short, with brains. 

Mr, Horton’s reference to the typical farmer vrko goes about hu 
•oivn business without worrying about his neighbours, shows that he, in 
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common with many others, has not yet grasped the significance of co¬ 
operation. Had he done so, he would have asked not what are we to 
co-operate with, but whom are we to co-operate with; and the answer 
would have been, and is, ^Vith that very neighbour whom the typical far¬ 
mer only too often considers it form to ignore.^^ Co-operation is based, as 
Mrs. Humphry Ward declares love is, on propinquity; and will increasei 
neighbourliness, by showing the value of having neighbours. Until 
lariners realise that the men with whom they have to co-operate are their 
next door neighbours, we shall never make any headway wdth co-opera- 
tiOBc 

To start co-operation in any neighbourhood it is not necessary to 
form a society or to raise any money in shares. A start can be made 
by arranging with a neiglihour or neighbours to buy jointly manures or 
implements, so as to obtain the benefit of truck load weiglit on the rail¬ 
way and more favourable ])riecs from the merchants on account of the 
larger order. Xeiglibours now' often lend one another baling or other 
luacliincs. This is co-operation; and, working on a larger scale, there is 
no reason w'hv iieigldauirs should not jointly erect drying or storing sheds; 
go shares in in(»wing niacbiiies or macliines for dealing wnth mealies, 
fibre and other crops; and aiTange a muiual transport service. There 
is no object in ('o-operaling merely for Ihe sake of co-operating; but it 
would be very difiicull 1o find a ease in which it w'onld not benefit a far- 
]U(*r in some w'ay or other to work in with his next door neighbour. The 
delivery of supplies to a creamery or a collecting station furnishes a 
good inslanee. There are eases to my knowledge whore each neighbour 
sends his small supj)ly hy his ow’u kafir or cart, resulting in the milk or 
cream reaciiing the creamerv l)y a half a dozen or a dozen different 
means of conveyance, wliereas one small cart would have been sufficient 
to have conveyed the lot. No one being willing to take the initiative,, 
this state of things may go on indefinitely In every neighbourhood, 
(o-operation is merely w'aiting for the backward man to come forw'ard, 
lor someone to nmhi up liis mind to take the iiiiiiative and make a start 
with a few kindred spirits; and if these few^ words are the means of in¬ 
ducing but one person to make a start in his ow'n immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, they will not have been written in vain. 


Mealie and Fruit Co-operation.—TI iq election by the Natal Agricul¬ 
tural Union at its last meeting of committees to consider the question 
of eo-operation in connection with the sale of mealies and fruit marks a 
very important stage in the co-operative movement in Natal. Mr. G. D. 
Alexander, who, when President of the Union a few years ago, did his 
best to bring about a co-operative concern on what some bhen considered 
too ambitious a sqale, was again the mover in this raatier, and certainly 
deserves the thanks of the farming community for the initiative he has 
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taken. Experience in other parts of the world has shown that there 
is every hope of success when co-operation begiins witli the disposal of 
one article of jnoduce, sucli as niilk, corn, etc., as then the interests of 
those co-o])eraljng are identical, and there are not likely to be secessions 
by those desirous of selling small parcels outside of the Associatimi. It 
was, therefore, wise to form two distinct eominittees, one to consider the 
question of a mealie-growers’ union and the other to consider the for¬ 
mation of a fruit-growers’ union, A most healthy sign was the dis])Osi- 
lion shown by the members of the lTni()n to %vork out the details of the 
mealie exportation tliems(‘lves, and not to rely on the (hnernment. Self- 
Ju‘Jp should be the underlying spirit of all eo-o])eration, and, th(‘r(?for(‘. 
whilst accepting the help of llu‘ Government so tar as tin railway and 
Nteamslii|) freights were eoncerned ainl being desirous of working liand 
in hand with the Government, th(‘ delegate's rightly decided that t]n\v 
ought themselves to work out all the details of tlie scheme, and, so far, 
relieve the Government of resjnmsibility. In \v(d('oining the formal ion 
of a central fniit-growers' union, it is not ovto'looked that (*ne alrt'jidy 
exists in the Ahital Orchard Association alri'ady mentioned in tliese 
columns. It is, liowever, very desirable that every agrit'ultural organisa¬ 
tion should come unclor the wing of ihe Natal Agricnltnral loiion, and 
tliere is no reason why the ])romoters of the Natal Orchard Association 
and tlie commilttee recently apj)ointed by the rnion slmnld not enter 
into corresponclenee with a view to bringing about the (neation of a far 
stronger combination of fruit-growers than would l)e possilde w(‘re (‘in h 
to work on separate lines. 


The Nalal Creameri /.—Eiforts are being made to amend the constitu¬ 
tion of the Natal Creamery with a view io making it a proper co¬ 
operative concern, and rendering it eligible for linaneial assistance under 
the Agricultural Development Act of 1004. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the Chipe Department of Agriculture has been ro- 
siiseitating defunct creameries in that Colony, and that the concerns so 
assisted by that Governnumt are now (Munpeting in Joliannesburg and 
Pretoria with our own Natal Creamery, The terms on which the Caj)C 
Government is setting those creameries on their legs again are lliat a 
Government loan is gniiiled in each case at (> per cent, interest on first 
mortgage bond, 4 per cent, being interest and 2 per cent, sinking fund, 
extending over a j)eriod of 27^ years. The farmers have to guarantee 
supplies of cream for a period of three years, and the Cape Government 
exercises rights of supervision so as to ensure good management and the 
supply of cream in good condition. 

In reply to a letter of mine in which I advised him of the action 
being taken in connection with the Natal Creamery, Mr. P. J. Hannon, 
the Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation of*the Colony of the 
‘‘Cap,e of Good Hope, wrote that he was satisfied that this was the only 
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way in which success could be achieved in any part of the country, viz., 
the working on purely co-operative lines. Mr. Hannon at the same time 
stated that it might be possible to arrive at a business arrangement be¬ 
tween the Cape and the Xatal Creanuu’ies which might be of jnutiial 
advantage. 


Bacon Farlories .—As most Colonists are aware, a l)aoon fnctorv used 
io exist at Kichmond, wbi(‘h, from various ('anses, came to grief. Tlie 
’NoO(lsb(U’g Koa<l people a .short lime ago talked of starting a co-opera¬ 
tive bacon fa(‘tory, and now both the ])eop]e of Mooi River and of Cam- 
perdown are dis<'iissing tiie same question. Tlie r(‘siden|s of tlic latter 
disti'i(d se(‘m the ]nost emo'getic in the matter, and there is every hope 
ol snec'css if .suppliers will only gnaraiiiee a minimum number of ]>igs 
to be sn]>plied inontlily. One et‘ntra]ly situated ('o-op(‘ratiye (‘oncern 
ought to suffice for pra<'tieallv the whole of that ])ortifm of Xatal >erved 
by tho main line of railway: and it will ])C a pity if rival eonceni.- are 
start(‘d at two sneh centres at Camperdown and Mooi River. It is, 
therefor(‘, sinc(‘roly to be hoped, if eaeh distriet is determined to go on 
with tlie concern, that meetings will lake place re])resenialive of each 
district with a view to tlie selection of a site for one eentral factory to 
serve all ])arties. kailure of su])plies is the breaker ahead of all bacon 
factories in Natal, and that danger will be greatly lessened it sn]>]diers 
will only agree to ('ombine and luive but the one factory. A badly sup¬ 
ported faetory will be almost compelled to accept inferior animals in 
order .to keep going; wliereas one central faclon^ ought to be in a ]>osi- 
tion to refuse to accept ill-fed aiid inferior animals and to im])ose con¬ 
ditions similar to those whicli have led to the extraordinary succc.ss 
achieved by the Danish e(^-o])erativ(' concerns. 


GeneraL —1'be empiiries ivcoived by the I)e])artment of Agriciiltni’e 
on the subject of eo-o])eration are very hopeful as to the future of iho 
movement, coming, as they do,* from every district in Xatal. Kvery 
information will be willingly .supplied on application being made the 
Se(-retary, Minister of AgricuUnre, Pietermaritzburg; and copies of rules 
lor (?o-operativo societies can be bad for one sliilling each from the 
Stationery Storekec]5er, Colonial Office Buildings, Pietermaritzburg. Tt 
is probable that, later in tlie year, Air. P. J. Hannon, the Cape Kxjxu't, 
may be able to address a few meetings in Natal on this subjet t. It may 
be mentioned that Mr. Hannon was one of the strenuous workers who, 
under Mr. Horace Plunket, did so much for Irish agriculture, and that 
he formed one of tlie first deputations which was sent from Ireland 1o 
Denmark to report upon agricultural organisation there. 





M Town Farmor, 

ME. BOBEET TOPHAM, J.P, PENlPBICH OBANGB. 

EBeATBS writes;—A few weeks ago when meeting Mr. Bobert Topham 
by chance we had a short conveirsatioa, not on frocks, frills, etc., bnt on 
:the weather and crop prospects. I expressed scmie furprise at the in¬ 
terest he took in farming, ^^ell,” he said “I am a farmer; come and 
see my place" This 1 did a few days later. 

Pentrich is the name of Mr. Topham’s farm or place, and is sitn- 
ated on the Emsindnsi about a counle of miles from town. Here he has 
a .little over 100 acres under mealies, mabele, and winter crops. lie 
has experimented with practically every agricultural crop; thirty years 
ago he was growing lucerne. He was one of the earliest growers of 
tobacco in the Colony; the seed—^Virginian—^he got with great difficulty 
from America while the Secession war was still in progress. Seed 
jrhich he got from his plants became distributed through South Africa; 
to any one who asked for it some- was sent. Epland cotton seed be 
also obtained from America at the same time, and seed from his plants 
he similarly distributed. Mr. Tophara has always taken a great in¬ 
terest in forestry. He has planted largely, but much of the soil of 
his plantations is not well adapted for trees; he wishes now that years 
ago he had, in a suitable ^district, planted thousands of acres. When in 
the Town Council some 30 years ago he succeeded in getting through a 
motion for largely planting the Town Bush Valley with Eucalypts for 
eventually providing railway sleepers. In the following year he went for a 
trip to England, and during his absence his opponents got the motion 
rescinded. He is firmly of opinion that the municipal rates would now 
have been small or even non-existent if his proposal had been carried into 
effect. The grounds about the house are very beautiful and contain 
specimens of trees innumerable, from sub-tropical paw-paws to English 
oaks and hawthorn. To all parts of the world he wrote for tree seeds 
and in turn he distributed seed from the trees he raised, and, further, he 
Wways gave with the packets some relative information from his own ex- 
periende. 

The house, of which an illustration is given, was built in 1866, and 
for a long time must have been one of the largest and best built in the 
Colony. The interior wood work is solid and handsome and is all from 
indigenous timber. 


The Viee-Oonaul at Adis Abebs (Abyssinia) stores, in s secent report, that 

* t»w svstem ha* rsoentlv been hiiroduced for t ne ore* sra i n t Samtveria fibre, the 
ttw^ine emnWedlurBinsr out one metric ton of fibre in iv honrii. The fibre is said 
to fe'ch from £4 to £8 per ton in European markets. 
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Wood and Bark. 

By \\ C. Fkknaxdo^ Forester. 

Wood is liie priiieipal product oi forests. 11 is to a great cxtciit the 
malerial on which a I'or‘st owner cle]»ends for his profit on the outlay 
in the forinatioii and nianageinent of a forest. Wood being an organic' 
stiuc'liirc varies considcrahly in (piality', not only in dilfcrcnt s])eei<‘s of 
trees, hut also in different trees, and even iti ditferenl ])ai‘ts of Iho same 
hee. in view' of the foregoing, it is ineiinihent npo.u the forest owner or 
inanager—tc» some exleiit at least—to acqiuiint himself with, the stnie- 
ture, and deveh^piuent. of the material in whi -h he deals; and how, and 
to what e\t(ou, it.’ growth and teehi'ioal ]>roperties may he n'guhited hy 
skilled fi.jre^l management; so that it may best imat fh(‘ demands Tuad(f 
ii]>oii it ill tile ditferent industries, and therein’ increase i<s vahu' in the 
market. 

Wliile a nnuady mec haiieal knowdcdge of wood w^ould meet the re¬ 
quirements < f th.' Umber nierehaul, or the cnginetM’, it would hardly 
that of the forester. He needs n more camipreltensive knowledge of 
wood, lie sltonld be ae<]itainte(l with it not merely from its ineeltanical, 
but also from its natural and physiological ])oint of view. In other 
words, he should study wca.d as an organic structure through all its 
vicissitudes of develo])mcnt in flic stem of a living treae It is onh" 
thcT) he will be in a positi< n to comprehend bow. by the judicial adjust¬ 
ment td' tin.' environmeni of a Ir-c. it is possildc. to a great e.xient, to 
control—within tin' limits atlainable for that speoios—the (iiialitv of 
the tiinhcr produced by it. 

1 do not feel able io handle the subjc'ct of wood in the nianner out¬ 
lined by considering it ajiart from hark—by wdiich term 1 mean all 
tissues exterior to tin' cambium—iS^ature has so intimately connected 
the two in the life economy of the stem that such a separation appears 
artificial and arbitrary; and would at the outset destroy the physio¬ 
logical significance of the subjeet. Happily, bark fonns the sia]de of 
cue very important Colonial forestal industry; and that is an added 
justification for its inclusion. I shall fliereforc treat of the structure 
and development of the stern as a wdiole, making, however, particular 
reference to wood. By giving the subject a sufficient latitude, I shall 
further endeavour to enlist the interest of the reader wdio may w'ish to 
become acquainted with it, not so much from a foresterV as from a 
naturalises standpoint. 

1. The Cell.—Every animal, and every plant, consists at its earliest 
inception of a single cell. In the lowest plants, sucli as Bacteria, the 
life history of the plant begins and ends wuth the single cell. In the 
higher plants myriads of cells combine to build up the plant body. If 
we dissected any part of a mulfi-eellular plant into its component 
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elements, we should ultimately arrive at the single cell. The cell is 
therefore the unit of structure of all vegetable organs. In order then 
to obtain an intelligent grasp of the anatomy of such a complicated 
structure as the stem of a timber-producing tree, it is well that we 
should as a preliminary acquire an insight into the structure and be¬ 
haviour of vegetable cells, bo^h as units, and in combination. 

(a) The cell as a unit.—The cells composing the body of a plant 
are generally so very small as to be distinguishable as units only under 
the microscope. In a few eases, however, they are large enough to be 
seen by the naked eye. If the succulent leaf-stalk of a banana plant 
was cut through the middle, the section would reveal a large number of 
rectangular or cubical, almost transparent, cells aggregated into a suc¬ 
culent tissue. A cell (Pig. 1, A, B, and C) consists, essentially, of a 
specialised fragment of protoplasm (Pig. 1, p) surrounding a potential 
centre of greatest activity, consisting also of protoplasm, but differen¬ 
tiated from the general mass, and termed the nucleus (Fig. 1, k). 
Protoplasm, it should be said, is a proteinaceous substance of a jelly- 
like consistency; and is the basis of all vitality in both series of the 
organic world. It is the basis of life. It is not life; but is the medium 
through which life is manifested. So there is, and can be, dead protoplasm. 

In the vegetable kingdom, the protoplasmic body, composing the 
essential cell, is at a very early age completely invested by a firm mem¬ 
brane or cell-wall (Pig. 1, m) produced from the protoplasm, but con¬ 
sisting of inert, or dead, matter. 

After a time a cell may lose its protoplasmic contents, either partly, 
or altogether. In the former case the protoplasmic body is invaded 
by a number of cavities, teimed vacuoles (Fig. 1, v) filled with waterv^ 
cell-sap. Later these vacuoles may run together and form a single 
large cavity or vacuole, the protoplasm then lining the interior of the 
cell-wall as a thin layer, the nucleus, however, in both stages remaining 
within the cell (Fig. 1, B and C). In the latter ease, the protoplasm is 
altogether replaced hy water, containing various salts in solution; or by 
air. The cell is in that case dead, and only serves a mechanical pur¬ 
pose in the economy of the plant. 

The cell is capable with growth and development of assuming a 
variety of shapes. Thus, it may be cubical or rectangular (Fig. 5, A, 
and Fig. 1, B and C), and flattened or tabular (Fig. 3, T). It may grow 
long and cylindrical with blunt ends (Fig. 3, B); or long and tapering at 
the ends (Fig. 3, C), etc., etc. 

Simultaneously with the growth and development of the cell, the 
cell-wall may undergo a change in its character. It may become soft 
and mucilagenous, or suherised like cork; or hard and woody—lignified— 
like the cells in wood, or the stone of certain fruits. These changes 
are accompanied by a thickening of the cell-wall by a succession of 
concentric layers deposited on the inner face of the original wall. 
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(From Strassburghcrs Text^book of Botany.") 

FicJ. !.-CELLS FROM THE VEGETATIVE CONE OF A PHAXEROCLAMIc 

F'LANT (Diaj^rammatic). 

A —Embryonic. B and C —Later staj^es. />—Protoplasm. Xr—X^ucleus. 
m —Cell walls. v —Vacuoles. 

(6) Colls in combination.—Living cells are soinetinies eapal)lo of 
multiplying by division. The process may be explained as follows:— 
The nucleus of each cell divides into two, and the protoplasm arranges 
itself around each half. A cell-wall is next formed between them, thus 
•dividing the mother cell into tw^-o daugliter cells, which, however, remain 
in contact (see Fig. 2). 

A B <; 



(From Strasshurgher's Ttxi-book of Botany»*') 

JFig. 2.-~THREE stages in the division of a living CELL. 

.»—Cell wall, h —Nuclei, m —Dividing membrane. 
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These daughter cells insy be theniselves capable of division; so that 
niiiijiaiely from a tingle cell an aggregate of cells is produced. 

Such an aggregate of colls, of similar origin and character, exercis- 
jng a common function, we call a tissue (see Fig. 3, I) and E, also 
Fig. 5, A). 

\\ e may group tissues according to their function, and according to 
tiu'ij* structure. Aceordrng io their function we designate tissues as 
Merisiein and Permanent Tissue. 

Meristcin is a tissue in wliich ihe component cells are rich in proto¬ 
plasmic contents; and eapalde of multiplying by division. ^^MeristeiiF’ 
is derixed from a Greek word meaning ^‘^divisible,” and expresses the 
cs.'-entia] tcaiure o1 such a tissue. Meristein is a nascent tissue, and is 
a(lniiral.)]y adapted for such parts of plant organs as art' athively grow¬ 
ing, blit whose characters are not formed. When, bv the activity of such 
i* tissue, a sutlicient mass of materia] has been accumulated, the cells 
lose their meristcin a lie character. It is nov^ an adult tissue, and the 
vita] energies of the ydaiit are expended in moulding its ('haracters; in 
giving to this mass of accumulated material its distinctive features, 
buch ajj adult tissue wliose cells are no longer capable of division is 
known as Permanent Tissue. 

Although in the ethics of vogidable tissues, the colls of a permanent 
tissue are recognised as being incapable of division—and they invariably 
are so—it sometimes becomes necessary, in the course of the develop¬ 
ment of an organ, that certain layers of cells of such tissue should re¬ 
sume their activity and again become ineristeinatic. Such portions of 
a perinuiiont tissue as have reverted to the moristcinatie state we dis- 



Fig. 3 . 

A to C—Different forms of cells. D—Parenchyma. J?*—Prosenchyma. 
(Diagrammatic.) 
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tingiiish as Secondary Meristein, in contradistinction to Primary Mcris- 
tcin, in which tlie celJs since their inception iiave remained meristcin- 
atic. Such a Primary Mcristein always occurs in embryonic imdiments, 
and at the growing lips ot roots and shoots. 

According to the structure^ we spc^ak ot tissues as Pareinhyma and 
Proseiicliyma. In llmir extreme forms tim distinction between ilie two 
is not very sharp. Tvj>icai Parenchyma is a tissue (composed of c(?l].s 
about as long as broad—tliat is, isodiametr'c—and rich in projop]a<mic 
centents (Pig. 3, JJ, and Fig. 5, A). 'J’ypunl Prosenchyma is a tissue 
composed of elongated cclJs vvitli })ointed, tapering ends, dovetailing 
into each other; and wdth little or no protoplasmic contents (Fig. 3. E). 

A parenchyj)ia in wdiich the cells are elongated resembles 
pros(!nch;yn]a, but may be distinguished by the absence of ])ointed and 
interlocking cell ierininations, and a greater abundance of ])rotoplasmic 
contents. . t)]i the other hand, prosenchyma cells rich in* protoplasm 
can always be recognised by the pointed and interlocking terminations. 

Thus far we Iiave dealt with combinations of cells known as tissues. 
It will lie noted that, in the formation of 1 issues, the productive activity 
was centrifugal. A mother-cell, or cells divided, resulting in several 
daughter-cells of equal \aliie, wdth the mother-cell or cells. Each of 
these daughter-cells was again capable of division, reimating the yiroeess 
idready described. A single unit acting as a centre of activity therefore 
resulted in several such units of equal value. 

It is, liowever, possilde for several individual cells to combine or 
fuse to form a single unit of a higlier order. Here the order of 
activity is reversed. It is centripetal. This ]n*ocess is knowui as cell- 
fusion, the resvJtiug structure being termed a vessel (Fig. 4, A). It is, 
in plain words, a long and extremely tine tube composed of several 
elongated cells cemented iogetlier by their emds; the dividing transverse 
walls or se})ta of the individual cells bevoming wlicdly absorbed, wlicu 
the structure is termed a true vessel or merely a ‘A^essel,^^ or only per¬ 
forated in a sieve-like manner (Fig. 4, B), when the structure is termed 
a sieve tube or bast vessel. 

{c) Tissue S 3 ^stoms.—There is manifested in I'vcry organic structure 
a wise and beautiful design; a perfect adjustment between constructio]! 
and office; an economic distribution of labour. E^ature is no blunderer, 
she is no s[)endllirift. This revelation of laxv and order and economy 
in things organised is peculiarly inviting to the human mind, coinciding, 
as it does, with human ideals. Its realisation and contemplation belongs 
to the philosophy of the siuence, and forms one of the many fascinations 
•that gild the study of natural history. 

We may therefore view our stem as a house in order; an organisa¬ 
tion the functions of which are assigned to several component depart¬ 
ments, with a due regard for every physical law for mutual fitness and 
the ]»olicy and well-being of the wffiole plant. 
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Fig. 4 

A —Frag^ment of a vessel.' B - Perforated septum of a bast vessel (diagrammatic. 

'J'ho l)ody of a highly-orgariiserl shoot does not therefore consist of 
a mass of liouiogeneons tissue of etfual value, and performing common or 
nnlimiled functions. Tliat is only true of it as a rudiment—material, 
nasecnl, plastic, admitting of further, and higher, developrrient. Simul¬ 
taneously with such development follows a differentiation in its struc¬ 
ture. Masses of tissue combine to form distinct units, termed tissue 
systems, each best adapted to perform a function, or group of functions, 
peculiar to that organ. We may therefore define a Tissue System as 
a combination of tissues to form a distinct and specialised unit in the 
stiueture of a plant organ. 

Cells then combine to form tissues. Tissues combine to form tisaue 
systems. Tissue systems combine to form organs. 

In the shoot of a highly developed plant—as, indeed, in all de¬ 
veloped organs of such plants, whether stem, leaf, or petal, etc.—we may 
distinguish three tissue systems, designated as follows:— 

The Fundamental System, forming the groundwork or basis of the* 
organ, engaged in the assimilation of food and storage of the same. 

The Tegiimentary System, acting as a protective envelope, or cover¬ 
ing, to the organ. 

The Vascular Bundle System, affording permanent rigidity to the* 
whole structure, and serving the purpose of conduction. 
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‘J. The Triniarj Tissues. 

(a) Origin and delinition.—^We are not in a position to deal with 
our subject in a more concrete form. 

If under the microscope we examine the extreme growing tip of 
some dowering bud, shrub or tree, we should find a mass of parenchy¬ 
matous, cubical cells, arranged in the form of a blunt cone, somewhat 
like that figured in the diagram (Fig. 5, A). 

This cone of actively growing and dividing cells- is distinguished 
as the Vegetative Cone, or the Growing Point, and always occupies the 
extreme tip of an elongating shoot. 

It should be noted that the tissue of the Vegetative Cone is meri- 
stematic. It is moreover a primary meristem. All those permanent 
tissues which will later be derived directly from this primary meristem 
are distinguished as Primary Tissues. The mass of tissue formed be¬ 
hind the growing point shortly—except at certain points—Closes its meri- 
stematic character, becomes permanent, and, as has already been stated, 
dilVereiitiated into the three tissue systems comprising the older parts of 
llie shoot. 

{b) Dislrihiilion of the Primary Tissues.—The first tissue system 
lo b(.*(‘onu^ diilereruiatcd as such is the 'J'egumentary ^stem. The 
tcasoii is obvious. The young tissues formed by the "l^tivity of the 
glowing point, must be protected from external injury, too rapid an 
evaporation of the water in its cell contents, etc. The whole of the 
yniing organ accordingly becomes invested in a thin skin or Epidermis 
(iMg. o. B and b, e) fornied usually by a single layer of cells. The lateral 



(From StrassburgheFs “ TexUhook of Botany”) 

Fig. s. 

A —Vegetative cone. y^Leaf rudiments. 

B -Part of a transverse section of a young Exogenous shoot. c —Epidermis. 

Primary cortex, c —Central cylinder, yr—Pericyclc, in this case 
with a ring of sclumchyma fibres (shaded dark), 7»-~Fibro-voscular 
bundle. ^//—Phloem, Xylem. rd—Cambium. Medulla. 

ms —Primary medullary ray. 
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and outer walls of these cells become corky in <*haracter, and are thus 
well adaijted for the fiinclion to be pertormed by the epidermis. On 
the outer surface of the ci)ideriiijs there may be such outgrowths as 
hairs, wiiich augment tlu* function of the former. The epidermis is 
the only repriiseiitative of the tegumentary system proper in shoots. 
With the formation of seitondary tissues it becomes cast olf, so that, 
strictly speaking, there is no representative of the tegnmentary system in 
the oldej’ parts of thi‘ stems and branches of trees and shrubs, the office 
of protection beijig perfoianed by the dead, and more or less corky, 
layers of tissue invcisting the stem, and pojmlarly termed bark. 

Tlu‘ c'or(* of tissue enclosed by the epidermis represents the Funda¬ 
mental Tissue System. It is at tirst entirely composed of similar cells, 
Soon, iiowe.ver, a ditTercnce becomes a]>parcnt heiween an outer zone of 
small-colled and lirm-texlured tissue, adapted for assimilation, and an 
inner core of large-(‘clled and loose-textured tissue adapted for sforagt*. 
Tl.c zojic of small-c(dled and hrm-lextnrcd tissue is known as the 
Primary Cortex (Figs. 5, B, and (>, pr). It lies immediaiely within tiie 
ejhderuiis, and its (‘ells, being fitted for assijnilation, (.OTitain the gnau’ 
pigment known as idiloropliyll. ^ It is those cells, se(m through tin* 
colourless and trans])arenl epidermis, that give a green tint to the sur¬ 
face ot twigs. The (cylinder of large-celled and loose-textured tissue 
eji('l<)s(^(i witliiii the primary cortex has been designated the Central 
Cylinder or the Stele (see h'igs. 5, B, and 6). 

In those plants 0(‘(ai])ying positions in the siaile of vegetable organ¬ 
isation from the cliib-mosses and ferns upwards, the capacity to absorb 
water, containing nutrient mineral salts in solnrion, instead of being 
possessed indiscriminaiely by the whole surface of the plant 
body, is coiilincd to certain well-detined organs, termed roots 
(in a strictly botanical sense). A contrivance therefore becomes neces¬ 
sary whereby the water absorbed by such roots—inserted generally at one 
end of tlie plant axis—may be conducted to the leaves, placed at or about 
th(' opposite extremity of such axis. In such plants therefore special 
ocnducting tracts of elongated cells, difiPerenliated from the surrounding 
tissues, first become apparent, supplying the necessity that arose with 
the higher organisation of plants. 

Such conducting tracts, or, as they are also termed, vascular strands, 
form the circulatory system in the higher plants. They also give per¬ 
manent mechanical rigidity to organs, acting like girders in bracing up 
stems, and as veins, forming framework and detennining the out¬ 
line of such flattened structures as leaves and petals. These vascular 
strands (v. Figs. 5, B, .ind 6) represent the Vascular Tissue System.' 
In the history of vegetable development the Vascular Tissue System, 
specialised as such, was of all tissue systems the last to appear. Cor¬ 
respondingly, in the differentiation of a young shoot, it is also the last to 
appear. 
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The dispofeitioji and behaviour of these vascular strands in 
El dogens^ palms, g^iu^es, sedges, etc., whose stems do not increase 
in diameter annually; and Exogens, or those ])lants whose stems increase 
in dianietcM* from year fo year 1 )y the addition of (‘oncentrhr layers of 
wood and host, r.//., gums, pines, stinkwood, ycdlow-wood, etc,, are not 
identi('al. Siru'c t!:e wood of ihe latter is at ])resent the only sonrce of 
Colonial lirnhci*, we .shall ('onliin* fuirsolves to llie ronsideration of 
Exogcns ojily. 

In the shoot of an ^Exogeji these condncling traces, or va.^'cular 
strands, occur as longiludinal strands, traversing iht‘ ground tissue of 
the central ('vlinder, and, arranged in a ring, iimnediaiely within its 
jieripliery (Fig. G). Each such sirand is termed a Fibro-vaseular ‘Bundle 
(v), and exhiliits in iransverfe section a more or less pear-shaped outline. 



c 


Fig. 6. -SKCTIONS (.)F AN EXOGENOUS STEM lI.LUSTKATlNUi DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION OF TRIMARY TISSUES (DiHKr-imrnaiit:). 

A Tranhvcrsf sfi lion. //-Longitudinal section, r- Epidermis. />/-Primary cortex, 
r--Ociitral cylinder. /!»r— Pcricyclc. 7' Fibro-vascular, ph -Pliluom, .vy Xylmc. 
rb .Cambium. ;;/- Medulla, 'ffis Primary medullary ray. 

with the pointed end directed towards the centre of the shoot (Fig. ■), 
B, v). At first each bundle consist of similar raeristematic cells. Later the 
greater number of these cells lose their meristematic character, and pass 
into permanent tissue, becoming elongated, and specially fitted for con¬ 
duction. Bach bundle now consists of the following parts:—An outer 
Bast or Phloem portion (Figs. S, B, and 6, ph). A^^n inner, Xylem or 
wood portion (xy). A band of meristematic tissue between the two, 
ienned the Fascicular Cambium (ch). This cambium plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the formation of secondary tissues, and will be referred 
to again. 

The narrow zone of the ground tissue of the central cylinder now 
left immediately outside the ring of Vascular Bundles is termed the 
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Perieycle (pc Figs. 5, B, and 6). Distributed in the moss of the peri* 
cycle are often found elongated, thickened and hardened prosenchyma 
cells or libres (J'ig. 5, B). Physiologically considered, they are function- 
less, but they greatly assist the vascular strands in maintaining the 
mechanical rigidity of the stem. 

That portion of the ground tissue enclosed by the ring of vascular 
strandvS, and forming by far the largest proportion of a young shoot, 
is termed the Medulla or Pith (Figs. 5, B, and 6, m), and is well adapted 
for storage. Finally, the radial rays of ground tissue, conneciing the 
perieycle with the medulla, are knoAvn as the Primary Medullary Kays 
(ids;. 

I’rom a purely mechanical point of view, the fabric of a young 
exogenous shoot may bo said to consist of; a peripheral shell of linn 
and close-textured tissues, suiTounding a core of large-celled, loose- 
textured, and soft tissue. This peripheral disposition of the rigid-main¬ 
taining elements of the structure proves upon reflection to be the most 
economical. It ensui^efc a high degree of rigidity at a minimum expendi¬ 
ture of material, and an appreciable reduction of weight. It corresponds 
with the teachings of Fhysies; and is precisely the arrangement a modern 
engineer would adopt in erecting a similar structure with the same 
objects in view. 

Anatomically considered, the Exogenous shoot consists of the follow¬ 
ing parts:— 

i. A ring of k^pidmuiiis, represejiting the Tegumentary Tissue 
System (Figs, b, B, and 0, e). 

The .Fundamental or (*round I’issue System, comprising:— 

A. A zone of Primary Cortex (Figs. 5, B, and 6, pr). 

B. The Central Cylinder (c), consisting of:— 

(a) The Perieycle (pc)—a zone of ground tissue lying out¬ 
side the vascular strands. 

{b) "J'he Medulla or Pith (m), enclosed by the vascular 
strands. 

(c) The Primary Medullary Kays (ms), connecting the 
Medulla with the Perieyeie. 

3. The Vasctilar Bundle System, consisting of a ring of vascular 
stiands, traversing the ground tissue, each termed a Fibro-vascular 
Bundle, and consisting of:— 

(a) An inner zone of Xylem or wood (Figs. 5, B, and 
b, xy). 

{])) An outer zone of Phloem or Bast (ph). 

(c) An intermediate zone of meristem termed the Fasci¬ 
cular Cambium (eb). 

The reader should not depend on the diagrams alone for an illus¬ 
tration of the distribution of the varions tissue systems in the young 
shoot. H(' should locate them for himself in living specimens. Foi^ 
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this ])urpose he should select young sheets of such soft and herbaceous- 
plants as the balsaiii or gourd, or the rapidly-grown spring shoots of Bueb 
a tree as the real yellow-wood. The kind selected is, however, imma- 
teiial, but it is necessary that ilie shoot be succulent and rapidly de¬ 
veloped, because in such shoots the parts to be examined are not quite- 
so minute as in shoots more slowly develop(?d. Next with a sharp 
pocket-knife a few thin, transparent slices, both transverse—some near 
tile growing ti]), aiui othcis lower down—-and longitudinal, are made. 
Ho sh(»uld then ])hi(‘e these on a slip of glass, or hold them up to the 
light, and examine them with th(‘ strongest magnifying glass at his 
disposal. 

\Vt arc mov at-quainted with the anatomy and distribution of the- 
Prijuarv Tissues in an KxogenoUvS stem: and here the present instalment 
of this paper must end. 

Wood and hark, as they are generally understood. })oth in Conifers, 
(.g., |)iiie>, cypre.vscs, iraiu-arias, and yollow-wood: and in Dicotyledons, 
also known ifi forestal parlance as ‘d)road-leaved species,*’ e.g.^ gnms, oak, 
sneezewood, >tjnkuood, ('to., are a product of secondary tissues, and will 
Ik' fhailt with in ih^'^ siu-eeeding number of this Journal. It should, how^- 
e\er, ia- borne in mind that such Secondary Tissues are repressions of the 
comimiekl activity of Primary Tissues. n^heroforc in the stems of all 
phnts exhibiting secondary growth the Primary Tissues are the first to 
a]>p(‘ar—as ilu* dissetdion ot a. yomtg and rapidly-grown ^hoot will re- 
^e•<d—and coni)»ri.>cs in(‘i]»ie.nt w(U)d or bark. In heginning with a 
d<'>ci'i])tirui f)f the Primary Ih’ssues, I have therefore been consistent with 
Natiin‘. and tlierehv jdaoed the reader in a correct relation to the sub- 
,iet T: and afTorded him, 1 hope, a coign of vantage from whi( h he may 
follow the siilqeet in an intelligent manner. 

(To he coniimied.) 


tnter-Colanlal Veterinary Cenferenee. 

MEETING AT BLOEMFONTEIN. 

On tl)(‘ 5th, Gth and 7tli of March, representatives of Ca]a:‘ Colony, 
Natal, Transvaal, Orange Ei\er Colony, Ehodesia, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, Loiirenco Marques, and German South-West Africa 
met at Bloemfontein to discuss the framing of unifortn regulations for 
inter-colonial movements of stock. 

Owing to the prevalence of East Coast Fever in the Transvaal and 
Natal, and Lungsickness in the Cape Colony, it w'as not thought advis¬ 
able or possible to frame any practical regulations for inter-colonial 
movements of horned cattle. 

In all eighteen resolutions were adopted by the Conference. As a 
whole, they are, in the opinion of Mr. S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterin- 
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ar}' Surgeoj), oi‘ a practi(‘al natiire, aiui the frnteoine of what known 
to l,)e neces-^ary to safeguard the interests of the various Colonies against 
the intrcaliK'iion of disea'O over lh(hr Ijordoi's, and to ))lace upon in¬ 
dividuals tile least in.(M>nvejiieiu-o eonsisteni wit It etlieieney. 

01 the resolutions passed hy ihe Intcr-Oolonial ConferejUM*, seven 
tltal willi and pres'-riiie jjreeauiionary nteasnres for stock in transit, 
three; deal with dipihng^ two witli glanders, one with ra1)ies. and one 
with lungsickness; and the reinainijig live deal with ports of entry, dis- 
iitfection o.l trucks used tor the (;onvevance oi' live stock, and geJieral 
niatters. 

EA^T COAS1' VKWiU A.ND d'llK M()Vi:Mh:N'r OF SHEFP 

AlSiD GOATS. 

(.)ii iiie motion of ]\Ir. Grist (0.1?.C.), it was resolved:— 

“That all restrictions hitherto placed on tli(‘ ino\ement of rheep 
atid goats for the purpose of preventing the spread of hiast Coast Fever 
be W'ithdraAvn. (Rfsolaiinn No. /.) 

TOUTS OF KXTUY. 

Mr. Gray (Tran.'*vaal), se('ond(*d by Mr. Woollatt (Natal), moved:— 

“'.riiat inutiia] poi'ts of entry Tor the iTitrodiiction of small -took 
should be established, and that the cost of (^stalrlishnumt and mainten¬ 
ance of siK-h mutual ports should he divided hctwCMm the Cf)]onies 
using such ports. (Resohifion No. 2.) 

This resolution makes ]>rovision for slu'C]) entering a Colonv for 
winter or summer gracing. 

SHEEP AND GOATS IN TRANSIT. 

Uesolutions 4, 5, d, 7, 8, 9 and 12 deal wdth precautionary measures 
in the transit of sheep and gv'ats. Iiisolntion 1 Mr. Woollatt con- 
siders a very necessary one, go vending, as it does, the entry of sheep by 
rail. It is understood that it is not ])racticab]e to detrain sheep at a port 
of ejitry for the purpose of clipping; parti<mla7dy as at some ports of 
entry the dip is not adjacent (o Ihe railway. The following iv^i the resolu¬ 
tion in (piestion:—■ 

‘^riiat all sheep or goats exported from one Colony to another by 
rail should be certified to be clean })y an Inspector of Stock in the Colony 
from which they are exported, should be dipped once under the super¬ 
vision oj such Inspector, and should pass the port of entry wdthin ten 
days of each dipping. At the port of entry the .sheep or goats should 
be examined by the Inspecting Otficer, who should allow" them to pro¬ 
ceed to their destination jf he finds them dipped, free from scab, and 
their certificates in order; and, on reaching the detraining station or on 
arrival at destination as the rc^eeiving Colony concerned may prescribe, 
these sheep or goats should again be dipped under supervision within a 
l)eTiod of not more than 16 days from the date of the first dipping, 

‘‘This resolution is not intended to affect any Colony through which 
aheep or goats may pass by rail in transit from one Colony to another.'* 
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ItCuoluUon Ao. J;—“Tiiat sheep or goals iriteiuled for iuimediate 
slaughter purpose.^ hhould he admitted by rail under the same eouditions- 
as oili(‘rs, oxc(‘pl triat they be exempted from l)eiiig dipped on arrival 
al their d( siiualioii. |)r(>vi(le(I they are aeeompanied by a declaration 
that llicy aie nUem.lcd for slaughter within ten days of being admitted, 
andi pj-(»\ido<i ihal lhe\ are plainly branded on the back with a dis- 
tiiulive bland to hi' hereafter decided upon."’ 

lir,<()/ill inn A < 1 . a reeoDimends:—‘‘That sfieep or goals eertiiied by 
the owju I* to he iiiu nded for exhibition ])nrposcs and accompanied by a 
cerlilkale (d heallh li'oni a Government Veterinary Surgeon or Stock 
rnsoeclo! should h(‘ allow(‘d lo ])ass from one Golonv to another by rail 
without di})ping, provided iluH' are der-lared as visihlv cb'an bv (he In- 
^pe<;;IO|• al (he port of (mlrw and pro\id(‘d a copy of tin* ('crtificalc is 
|.»rr\iously po>li d io (he Agrienlinral in'pariuient of the receiving 
Colony/' 

d'his resolntion is intended to meet thi' r(‘(inivem(*nls of persons 
sending shc(']) for ♦ xliiinlion. 

ilium A'o. 7 tids Oralc>: -“That well hre<l shee]> or goats in- 
tend(‘d lor stud pnrpo>(‘s {the onus of ]»roof of wliieh iulentiou shall rest 
wi(h ih(‘ c(msigiior) siionld la' allowed to enif'r another Colony liy rail 
withonf (H'ing pia-viously dipped in llu' e\']»orring Colouv. provided they 
are aerompai\ird h\ a ^■<‘rll(i('i\le from a (ooernmcMil X'eteriuary Sur¬ 
geon or Stock Inspetior tiiat all the '^hee]) on the farm from whi('li th(’ 
saiil stock ha\(' heim lakui have lu'cn free from scab for months or 
longer/' 

Jlesolntion No. 8 does not really alTcct Natal, as it applies lo sheep 
in transii from other Colonics. 

Rrsniiifion \o. S. —“That tlioroughbrcd slieep or goals from over¬ 
sea, if pass(‘d a> ch an hy a \"eterinarv Surgeon or Stock Jns])eelor at 
the por( of landing, should be allowed to pi’oeeed lo another Colony 
withoiil l»cnig dip])ed, ]U’ovided (bat, if any doday oeemrs in transit, the 
owner lie tiiniished wilii a ('crtificate from the Government Veterinary 
Surg(‘ori or Sioek Insjieclor tliat such sheep since landing have remained 
clean and have not, to the best of his knowledge, come in contact with 
any diseased sheep on the premises.''' 

Resolution No. k has heou formed to make practical provision for 
dealing with .shcc]) or goats which may l»e found to ho diseased upon 
arrival at a port of entry. J1 is not intended lo lay down a liard and 
fast rule that a diseased animal must be sent back to the (\x])ortiug 
Colony, hut it is considered only fair to give the importing Colony the 
right to return diseased animals. 

Tipsolnlioii Xo. 9 .—‘'‘That exporting Colonies should hind thomsolvos 
lo receive hack into their toiTitory from the port of entry infected sheep 
or goats found (ravelling hy road or rail thorofrom without imposing 
cJiy restrictions upon Hu‘ir rc-iulroduclion if such a course be eon- 
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Hsidered desirable by the authorities of the Cojony to which the sheep 
.are consigned/^ 

Resolution No, 12 recommends:—‘^That all cattle imported into 
South African Colonies from oversea, except cattle branded as intended 
for immediate slaughter coming from countries in which tuberculosis is 
not prevalent, should be detained and tested with tuberculin by a Gov¬ 
ernment Veterinary Surgeon at the port of debarkation, whether ac¬ 
companied by a tuberculin certificate or not, and should not be liberated 
imless they pass the test in a satisfactory manner. The cost of testing 
such animals at the port of debarkation should be borne by the im¬ 
porter." 

To meet the requirements of this resolution, our Tuberculosis Act 
would require a slight amendment. Objection to this might be raised 
•on the part of the importers, but it is in their interests to have healthy 
animals, and the risk of diseased animals reacting here could be over¬ 
come by insurance. 

All countries have experienced difficulty in accepting tuberculin 
certifi.cates unless they are prepared to accept some risk of diseased 
animals entering the country. In consequence, some countries, as 
Canada, for instance, insist that all animals are testea by their own 
officer at the port of landing; and Mr. Woollatt is of opinion that, if we 
intend to prevent animals in the early stages of tuberculosis lieing 
brought into this Colony, Natal must do the same. 

SHEEP DIPPING. 

Three of the resolutions deal with the dipping of sheep, Nos. 3, 10, 
and 11. 

Resolution No, S, proposed by Mr. Woollatt (Natal), and seconded 
by Mr. Gray (Transvaal), recommends:— 

^That all sheep and goats travelling by road from one Colony to 
another, except those entering another Colony under special regulations 
for the purpose of winter or summer grazing, should be dipped at the 
port of entry and allowed to enter after being examined and passed as 
'Visibly free from disease by a competent officer on the condition that a 
second dipping be carried out within a period to be prescribed by the 
receiving Colony.^^ 

Resolution No, 10 advocates:—^^^That for the dipping of sheep or 
igoats at the various ports of entry a preparation of lime and sulphur be 
used. Such preparation to be a]y>roved by the Governments of the 
various Colonies.^^ 

There is no doubt, Mr. Woollatt thinks, that one of the chief causes 
which prevents scab being satisfactorily dealt with, is the need for the 
compulsory adoption of a uniform dip. The lime and sulphur solution 
is undoubtedly the most efficacious and safest to use, particularly as 
regards travelling sheep. 

Resolution No, 11 :—‘That this Conference is of opinion that the 
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Governments of the various Colonies should combine in order that ex¬ 
periments may be conducted with a view to recommending one dip which 
shall be considered as an efficacious scab-destroying preparation and 
which shall embody preventative as well as curative properties/^ 

LUNGSICKNESS. 

Mr. Gray (Transvaal) proposed, seconded by Mr. Henning (Basuto¬ 
land), and it was carried unanimously:— 

^^That, with a view to preventing the spread of Taingsickness from 
one Colony to another and in order to obviate the necessity for imposing- 
harassing restrictions generally affecting all movements from Colonies 
in which the disease is prevaleni, it is desirable that steps should be 
taken to prevent any niovement of horned cattle from those districts or 
parts of a district: in wliich the disease prevails and with respect to native 
territories in which the disease has broken out, the extent of the areas 
quarantined should be sufBciently large to ensure the segregation of all 
animals which may have been exposed to infection. Information of 
the precise extent of all quarantined areas should be supplied to all 
ncighljouring Colonies.^^ {Besolution No, JS.) 

GLANDERS. 

With regard to Glanders, two resolutions were passed—Nos. 14 and 
15. 

Resolution No, IJ^ recommends:—^^That steps should be taken by all 
South African Colonies to ensure the early eradication of Glanders in 
order that the existing restrictions placed upon movements of equines 
from one Colony to another may be removed with as little delay as 
possible, and suggests that the institution of a system of compensation 
for reacting, but visibly healthy animals condemned and destroyed by 
order of tlie veterinary authorities is the most satisfactory and most 
economical method to adopt in order to stamp out this disease.” 

It was further resolved (No. 15):— 

^^Thafc until Glanders is eradicated or brought well under control, it 
is desirable that equines removed from one Colony to another, with the 
exception of those classes mentioned in the appended list, should be 
accompanied by a certificate signed by a qualified Veterinary Surgeon 
approved by the Veterinary Department and worded as set forth in 
Schedule ^^A” attached. Should this certificate not be forthcoming, 
such imported equines should be detained at the port of entry until they 
have been tested with mallein, or until the owner has arranged with the 
Veterinary Department of the receiving Colony for the inspection and 
testing of such equines. 

/^The classes of equines which shall be exempt from this regulation 
should include— 

^^1. Race horses in training. 

South American equines in transit passing direct from the 
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ship to the railway, entering under 'special permit from the 
Veterinary Department of the receiving Colony. 

^^3. Equines brought in for exhibition purposes. 

^^^4. Military and Police horses certified to be coming from units 
in which Glanders does not exist. 

‘^5 Equines engaged in l)07ia fide transport movements across 
the border travelling under special permit.’^ {Besoluiion 

1^0. Jo) UABJES. 


One resolution—No. 17—was passed in connection with rabies:— 
“This Conference views with alarm the spread and prevalence of 
rabies in Southern Khodesia, and urges the adoption of the most drastic 
measures in order to prevent the extension of the disease to the Trans¬ 
vaal, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Portuguese East Africa. For this 
purpose it is desirable that these Colonies should continue to enforce 
and, if necessary, impose further restrictions for the effective control of 
dogs within their territories in order that the introduction of inter¬ 
colonial regulations affecting the movement of dogs therefrom to other 
Colonies may not he necessary.^^ . 

DISINFECTION OF BAILWAY TETJCKS. 

Resolution No, 18 deals with the disinfection of trucks used for the 
conveyance of live stock. It was resolved:— 

‘^That every railway truck, or dog box, which shall have been used 
for the carrying of live stock or skins should be thoroughly disinfected 
by a responsible railway officer iiuniedialely after removal of such live 
stock or skins. Such disinfection to he carried out in the following 
manner:— 

“1. The interior of such truck or dog box and the litter to he 
washed by means of a powerful spray with some prepara¬ 
tion to 1)0 decided upon by the Governments of the several 
Colonies concerned. 

^^2. All refuse matter should then be removed and at once burnt 
and the interior of the truck or dog box well white¬ 
washed. The same precautions should be observed for the 
disinfection of all places at which stock are entrained or 
detrained.^^ 


BEMOYAL OF IMPOET BESTEICTIONS. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Von Jordan (G.E. Africa), and seconded 
by Mi\ Woollatt (Natal), it was resolved:— 

Resolution No, IG .—‘That wdien any Colony officially notifies the 
neighbouring Colonies that it is free from any particular diesase for the 
prevention of which restrictions have been previously imposed, such 
neighbouring Colonies should at once take all reasonable steps to assure* 
themselves of such freedom from- thip disease with a view to withdraw¬ 
ing such restrictions.^^ 
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A Hew Industry. 

IN'l'Ji^liVJEW WITH .Ml!. (JlJiBl-H!T MMLKINSOX. 


By Ekgates. 

.In iiu^ ‘\Shori Notes" of the vS(*ple.iu]>er issue of last year, attention was 
drawn to tiu' v o{ a melliAdaled spirits indiistrv. SiiK.'O then I 

]iav(‘ made some in\(‘s(ijiation into (he siihjeet, and ]m\e arrived at the 
tOiirlnsion that:- 1^’iivlly, <lier(‘ is an o]K*nin.! 2 ^ for tin' makers of inethyl- 
ahd spirits i(* do a hn^inoss nnminii' ev(U'v year iijto a oT(\at many 
'thousands of |:.onnds: ami, se(a)ndly. tluil by tin* use of methylated 
spirits tliere \v<nild be a very (onsideralde savitt^ in ex]>enditure for ever}' 
cojouist woo U'^ed paratbn for lan»p> or r<»r oil-engines. The suj^ar- 
jnakers would make ifteir ^liruns direc'l, and if *‘savin!X money is making 
money" then all uho use paraffin, petrol, gasolun.*, ere.—pra('tieally every 

colonisi.would ‘nuak<* mom'v" by the industry. There are other points: 

iho money ihal goes oul (d’ the C^donv for paraffin, eh'., would he rc- 
taiiK'd in the (’ohmy. and there (ain he no donld that a large demand 
for (in* spirits would emue frofii onr over-herg neighhonrs. This would 
bring the (’olony money fnou outside, to say nothing of providing some 
cargo lot tin* slritigs (d‘ em]»ty raiUvay wagotrs eoiistantly being luuilod 
up-ecointry. 

f or the greater ]Mri of tin* informal ion ] have olitained on the 
snbj(‘et I am indebted to Mr. (iill)erl AVilkiiison, of ih(‘ Ottawa Sugar 
Estate, W'iih lii- father, tin* late M*r. Anthony Wilkinson, T had an 
exlr(‘mely ini (‘resting “inlerview'^ senne six years ago; })age -157, Yol. IV. 
Mr. (lilberi AVilkinson, U" m(»^i knmv. is tin* dis('ov(M'er of tlie system 
of lo('Ust poi.souing now praetised in all ]mrts of ilie world, and, in re- 
cergnition of whieli diseovery, he was the reeipient of a Vote of Tlianks 
from Parliament—als<( a handsome silver salver. Mr. WilkiTison, like his 
fatlter, as shown in the interview referred to, takes broad views of sub- 
j(‘( ts of (!(donial interest, and it would be^wltolly erroneous to attribute 
Ids views on the alt'oho] industry solely to his self-interest ns a distiller. 
The subject lie understands in all its hearings, and with that knowledge 
he can put forw'urd argunnnts iTi a manner to win conviction. 

nivXATTTRETf AT.OOHOL. 

In wliat follows the us(‘ of the word alccdiol will he more eonvenient 
lhan tlie popular '■‘'spirit' or ‘^spirits/’ and similarly, the use of the word 
dematuring instc^ul of “irndhylating."^ The last word is derived from 
methyl, a wood product originally ii.sed for jnnking ordinary a]( ohol so 
unpalatable that it ecmld he used only for induvstrial ]mr])oses. Since 
then oilier ehemi("nls still more effi<'aei(.nis for tln‘ purpose have been 
feund, and in eonse(juenee that w^ord methylated is generally giving way 
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to de-natured, a comprehensive and self-explanatory word. Alcohol can 
be extracted from all vegetable and many other substances. The chief 
sources are sugar-cane, grapes, beetroot, mealies, and potatoes. Eum 
comes, or should come, from sugar-cane juice, but the cheap sugar 
alchohol of comercc is a by-product obtained from the refuse of a sugar 
factory. No other alcohol can compete with it in Natal as regards cheap¬ 
ness. In the present very limited business in Colonial de-natured alcohol, 
the price is only Is. per gallon, say 2d. for a bottle full. To the public 
this alcohol is variably I’ctailed at 6d., 9d., and Is. per bottle. These 
disproportionate profits would, of course, disappear were the use of in¬ 
dr strial alcohol to become general. 

WHAT GERMANY HAS HONE. 

British nature is conservative and everything novel is commonly 
looked upon with distrust. Examples or precedents are therefore desir¬ 
able for awakening interest, and happily in this matter of de-natured 
alcohol there are examples from two of the greatest and most economi¬ 
cally advanced nations of the world. Germany led the wa 3 ^ Germany 
has no mineral oils, and in that respect resembles Natal and South Africa 
generally. Germans can indeed buy their oils more cheaply than we in 
South Africa can. Under such conditions it is impossible for any one 
to say that the example is not a fair one. Germany foresaw that alcohol 
ex:en when made from potatoes and the refuse of beets could take' a 
superior place to paraffin, petrol, gasoline, etc., and the extent of the 
industry to-day affords to the world testimony to the wisdom of that 
foresight. Apart from motor carriages, Germany has about 5,000 small 
farm and similar engines run by alcohol. As an illuminant it is estim¬ 
ated that alcohol in a proper lamp gives about twice as much light with 
a consumption of only half that of paraffin. In this connection it should 
also be borne in mind that the price mentioned for alcohol—Is. per 
gallon—^means the price per imperial gallon, and not the short American 
gallon of paraffin, A recent exhibition in Germany demonstrated the 
usee to which de-natured alcohol may be put. There were exhibits of 
alcohol engines of different makes, alcohol boat-motors designed for the 
Russian Navy, and motors for threshing, grinding, wood-cutting and 
other agricultural purposes. There was also a large and varied display 
of lamps, chandeliers, and street lamps, in which alcohol vapour is burned 
like gas in a hooded flame covered by a Welsbach mantle. Readers who 
know England may have noticed this class of lamps in the London 
A. B. C. refreshmen-rooms and elsewhere. Alcohol heating stoves of 
ornamental appearance for warming halls and rooms were exhibited in 
large variety. Also were displayed in endless variety cooking stoves of all 
sizes, forms and capacities from complete ranges to the simple utn- 
lamps, or self-heating laundry irons. Mineral oils throw off disagreeable 
fumes, and are specially dangerous as inflammables. De-natured alcohol 
throws off no disagreeable fumes, and^ in the event of accidental fire, it 
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ican be extinguished with water, whereas water spreads the flames of 
^anineral and various other oils. 

WHAT AMEEICA IS DOING. 

So much for Germany. As to the prospects of alcohol in America, 
I quote a few lines from the work ^^Distillation of Alcohol and De¬ 
naturing/^ by P. B. Wright, Spon & Chamberlain, New York, U.S.A.:— 
^^While England and France are behind Germany in fostering this in- 
-dustry, yet they are far ahead of the United States in this matter. De¬ 
natured alcohol could be readily gotten in these countries for industrial 
purposes, while the United States continued to charge a high internal 
revenue tax on all but wood-alcohol. This prevented the use of alcohol 
in competition with gasoline or kerosene and limited its use in arts and 
manufactures. On June 7th, howwer. Congress passed the ^T)e-naturing 
Act,” as it is called, which piovided in brief that alcohol, which had been 
mixed with a certain proportion of de-naturing materials suflicient to 
prevent its use as a beverage, should not be taxed. The passage of this 
Act was alcohoPs new day, and is destined to have a wide influence upon 
.the agricultural pursuits of the country. In the matter of small engines 
r-nd motors alone one estimate places the farm use of those at three 
hundred thousand, with an annual increase of one hundred thousand. 
^ his means an economical displacing of horse and muscular work almost 
beyond comprehension. If now the farmer can make from surplus or 
cheaply grown crops the very alcohol which is to furnish the cheaper fuel 
for his motors, he is placed in a still more independent and commanding 
position in the industrial race. . . The wisdom of the German system, 
established by the law of 1887, has long ceased to be a question of 
debate. For every reichsmark of revenue sacrificed by exempting de¬ 
natured spirits from taxation the empire and its people have profited ten¬ 
fold by the stimulus which has thereby been given to agriculture* and 
the industrial arts.” 

DE-NATURING. 

Now for a few words as to the de-naturing. That de-naturing can 
be. effectively done may be taken as granted or the sale of de-natured 
alcohol wmuld* not he permitted for all Governments depend for income 
largely on the taxes imposed upon alcohol for drinking purposes. In 
that direction there exists practically no danger. With only methyl 
added it is true there have teen individual cases of drinking the horrible 
mixture, but such rare cases can be safely ignored. Drink-maniacs have 
been known in some instances to imbibe naphtha, turpentine, and other 
alpminable liquids. Pjradin is another chemical for de-naturing, and 
ibis imparts to alcohol an inconceivably disgusting flavour. Owing to 
a happy chance I had the opportunity of smelling this stuff, for during 
my visit- the Excise Officer arrived on duty. The most cautious inhala¬ 
tion not only gave a feeling of nausea hut caught the throat with a con* 
irictive sensation. This de-naturant has recently been adopted by the 
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INiatal authorities. With aJeohol de-natured according to the chemical 
knowledge of the da}" there can be no danger among any people of its 
being used as or con vert ad into a beverage. Such, at any rate, is the 
(.pinion in Europe and the United States. 

HOW TO CKEATE THT5 INDUSTKY. 

To make the industry flourish in Natal as it should, it appears to 
rnc that there are two things reqiiisiie: business enierprise and abolition 
of the restrictions on the sale of the de-natured spirit. The business 
enterprise would lie in the bringing under the notice of the pullic the- 
achahtagos of industrial alcohol as a cheaper aud otherwise preferable 
substitute for paraffin, petrol, etc. Agents for the sale of the liquid, 
Janij^s, etc., from 'whom all information could be obtained should be 
established in the bigger towns. These agents should show motors at 
v'crk and lamps burning. Dcimonstrations slundd also be given at the 
principal agricultural shows of this and the neighbouring Colonies. Tliis 
business would have to be promoted and perhaps backed by the owners 
of Migar estates. As to the question of restrictions on the sale of de¬ 
natured spirits, this is what Mr. Wilkinson said:—^^Tlie restrictions 
hamper and almost kill the trade; if I g(d an order for clo-naturcd 
spirits, say from a (djcinist, I must find out whedher lie has a license for 
selling the siufL 1 am of opini^u that tlm retaihT should not be called 
upon to obtain a 1’cense and that the distiller should not be required 
to avsecrlain wheiluT lu\ ihe customer, is in proper possession of such a 
license. Then, again, if ypii were to buy even a gallon or two of the 
stuff from a liccnHc-liolder you might at any time be (^allf^d on to explain 
to ihe satisfaction of the authorities how you wore using the stuff. The 
de-nati;ring is deve by an oflieial, and as soon ns the stuff is passed by 
the official as demalured, Ibat is to say, as a stuff unsaleable in any way 
for drinkirjg, bn I of tlu; very highest quality for industrial and illumin- 
tting purposes, tben t]u> selling of it should be no more impeded than 
if it were tea, mealies, rnilk, cr coal. Of de-natured spirits less than 
ninety thonsand gallons was produ(?ed last year; the sugar output per 
year, whicdi is ou the increase, is about 30.000 tons, and from the residue 
of molasses of every Ion manufactured thirty gallons of 60 over proof 
spirit can be obtained. If this residue of molasses were distilled Natal 
would produce a million gallons yearly—which at Is. per gallon would 
mean £50,000 per annum. 

Such were the views of Mr. Wilkinson, and among my acquaintances 
interested in tlie sugar industr}" to whom I have broached the subject 
they receive full con firm a Hon. With the other side of the question, the 
superiority of al(H>hol (?ompared with paraffin for heating and illumina¬ 
tion, I have already dealt, fi'he industry is natural to the conditions of 
ihe Colony. It requires no jietting and nursing: give it the fairpky 
it receives elsewhere and apparently the success it deserves will inevitably 
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YALE. 

This is viy last contribution to the Journal. All who liavc helped 
jne with uij work, now in Jts tenth year, and especially those whom I 
have ‘^interviewed/’ 1 ask l;o accept niy wannest thanks. Those whom 1 
have interviewed, iji receiving me as a ieliow-fanner, never, m any in- 
stajue, Avitliheld inton rial ion which 1 said niiglit be ol* use to others 
■engaged in tai’iiiing. Their kindly hospitality and their readiness to 
Jielp me 1 shall always remember. 


The GutUveiion of the Orange. 


By Hen^ry S. Dwyer. 

'ThI'’ Orange, Cilrus anraniium. as the name denotes, helongs to the 
•Citrus i’amily, and is, together with several other species, extensively 
cultivated on account of the comiuercial value of its fruit. It is su])- 
posed to Ije indigenous to South-Eastern Asia, but lias now spread lo, and 
is (udtivated in, all the warmer parts of the world. 

The fruit of the Orange was originally a small latter berry, (-on- 
sisting for the most part of skin and seeds, and has been brought to its 
present state of perfection cliiefly by means oC carefully and judiciously 
selecting seed from the best fruits. Improvements have also been 
ell'eeted by cross-jxdlination with other species of the (h'trus family, as, 
ior instance, the Clitron and the Linie; and in the case of Blood Oranges 
the crimson splashes and tints in the flesh are sup].)csed to be due io a 
remote crossmg with the red Shaddock. We also find that when trees 
are transported from one country to another the altered climatic condi¬ 
tions, and change of soil, sometimes e.vert an influence on the fruit and 
times of ripening. It is also claimed that double-working (budding) 
has improved the flavour of the orange; and it doubtless tends towards 
;the elimination of thorn, and, probably, seed. Of late years, the Ex¬ 
periment Stations in various parts of the world, improved nielhods of 
^cultivation, and chemical fertilisers, have all played an important part 
in the improvement of, not only citrus, but every class of fruit. 

PEOPAGATION. 

The orange is propagated chiefly from seed, which is best sown in 
tins (paraffin tins cut into two) or shallow boxes; as if sown in seed¬ 
beds they are apt to throw out a long tap-root at the expeiise of the 
side roots, which is by no means desirable. Hessian screens should be 
'erected over the seed-tins to protect the young plants from the fierce 
rays of the sun, and in dry weather they should be frequently watered, 
^otherwise they are liable to receive a check. The following spring they 
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should be planted out in nntsery rows three feet apart, and trees about 
twelve inches in the rows, which will give plenty of room to work when 
budding. In the event of a gi*ower preferring seedlings to worked 
trees, it would be advisable to specially select the seed; only taking it 
from desirable fruit growing at some distance from other citrus trees, in 
order to avoid any variations caused through cross-pollination. 

The orange may also be propagated by means of layers and cuttings,, 
or by baring and exposing portions of the larger roots, which forces a 
ddrniant bud into growth, and so a new tree is formed. 

BUDDING. 

Citrus trees may be grafted, but budding is preferred on account of 
leing a much more easily performed, and therefore a quicker mode, of 
propagating varieties. It is performed in exactly the same manner as 
for other fruits, except that it is advisable to make the cross-cut on the 
stock below the vertical one, thus— X ^ which case the bud is pushed 
upwards. This is done to prevent water (rain) entering between the 
bark and the wood, thereby destroying the bud. When the bud has been 
inserted bind well above and below it with bandages dipped in melted 
wax, in the manufacture of which no fatty or oily substance has been 
ufccd, as this is liable to cause the sap to sour in hot weather. Some- 
writers frlale that wheiv cross-pollination takes place a few buds im¬ 
mediately beWnd ihe blbssom are temporarily influenced by the strange 
pollen; therefore, in orde/ to avoid this, it would be better to select the 
bud from a vigorous, non-bearing branch. 

STOCKS. 

The question as to which is the best stock to use is one that lends 
itself to a great deal of discusBion, and opens up a large field for the 
Experiiuenter, as an ideal sleek in one locality may be a most dismal fail¬ 
ure in another. I will briefly outline an experiment which would, in my 
opinion, settle the following points, viz.:— * 

1. The merits of the difiTfrent stocks as disease resisters in various- 
parts of the Colony. 

2. The influence of stocks on the vigour and productiveness of 4ree8. 

3. The influence (if any) of stocks on size, flavour, etc.,, of fruit. 

4. To test the keeping and carryinsr qualities of fruit from various, 
stocks. 

5. The addition to the set of a seedling of the same variety, thereby 

obtaining data as to the relative merits of btidded trees, Versus seedlings,, 
etc.,etc. : ■* ’ . ' ■ ■ ■ 

The experiment to be run somewhat oil theee iinea. Let a gooff 
variety of orange tie worked into sets of, say, Jialf a different citnii. 
stocks; tMs worlc being done at the Government Experiment Orchards' 
These sets, with the addition of a sei^ng of to W 

dislrihut^, when ready, free^ 6^^ 
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oiange-growing districts of the Colony, such person to be nominated by 
the Fruit Growers Association, or the Agricultural Society of the dis¬ 
trict. 

By so doing we would enlist the sympathy of those most interested 
in the work, and there is no doubt that, with a number of farmers, one 
practical demonstration of this description would prove more convinc¬ 
ing than chapters of the most conclusive proofs written in regard to ex¬ 
periments conducted at a distance. There would, of course, be certain 
conditions and details connected with such an experiment, which need 
not be gone into at the present time. 

Eeverting to the subject of stocks, the experience of America and 
Australia seems to prove that the sour orange is the most resistant to 
such diseases as the gumming disease (Mal-de-Gomma) and die-back, but 
even this stock will not thrive, on poor, unretentive soils subject to 
droughts, whilst the sweet orange, C^ auraniium, and the^ Lemon, iL 
limnnum, have proved most liable to the ravages of the above-men¬ 
tioned diseases. Other stock used are the Shaddock, or Pummclo, C, 
Decumana, tlie Citron, C. medica Cedra, and the larger varieties of 
Lime, 'medica acida. UVo very hardy species, C. Otahieti, and 0. 
infoliata, are vsometimes used for dwarfing the orange. 

Care should be taken, whilst the trees are in the nursery rows, to 
train them to a single stem, so as to form well-shaped trees, neither too 
lanky, nor yet branching, within an inch or two of the bud, as I have 
seen them sent out by nurserymen. It is a very simple matter to go 
along your row^s and remove any shoots below the height you desire your 
tree to branch, and by so doing you will save both time and labour, and 
y(/ur trees a lot of unnecessary hacking. 

Some nurserymen force the growth of their young trees by means 
of liberal doses of artificial fertilisers. This system cannot be de¬ 
nounced too severely, as when the trees are removed to a poorer soil, 
they receive a check, lose their healthy dark-green appearance, which is 
replaced by unhealthy foliage of a yellowish hue; and in this condition 
tiie tree falls an easy victim to any disease or insect pest w'hich happens 
about. 

PLANTING OUT. 

Befpte the trees can be set out, it is necessary to peg off the land 
in such a manner as to have a peg marking the future position of each 
tree. The following method is as good as any, and if properly done 
will give straight rows, not. only at right angles to one another, but also 
diagonally. It will be desirable to take a road or fence as a guide in 
Pegging off your base line. Measure off equal distances from the fence 
at each end of the field, and drive in stakes, then between these stakes 
stretch a cord or line previously marked off into proper distances, say 
20 feet, by sewing or tying with pieces of coloured twine, and at each 
of these marks drive in a peg. The next thing required is to peg off 
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another iine al an^ale^ to liie l)as(‘ lino; and to gel: a Iriie right, 

angle, proceed as follows:— 

Wilh y(nn* ('ord measure olf (;0 feel, as nearly at right angles to the 
base line as 3-011 can guess, putting in a. peg every 20 feet, turn the cord 
roniul ihe 00 feet peg, Avhieh we will call the Peg A, and run it to the 
fourth peg, marking 80 fc'ei along the liase line, which will be known as 
Peg Ik 

If it is a true riglit angle the distance between these two Pegs A and 
B—which line torms the tliird side of the triangle—should be 100 feet; 
}f not move tlie Peg A on tlie side line until it comes right. This line 
can then be extended as fat as nujnirod, by sighting along the pegs 
already in position, after Avhich it is a simple matter to till in the souare. 

T'he field having been pegged oil*, it will then be nec'cssary to have 
a planting board, by the use of which wo are eiiabk'd to set the tree in 
its exact position, and lluu‘eby keep the rows intad. Take a piei'O of 
plank, say 5 feet ti inches in length, in the middle cut out a Miiall A' 
shaped pie(.te, and at e(iiial dislancos from the centre of this \', say 2 feet 
() inches, bore a hole at cadi end ol the Imard about 1 incli in diameter, 
or largo enough to allow a ])eg to pass through freely. When about to 
plant, the board is placed so that the peg marking the po>ition of the 
tree fits into the V, and two more pegs are driven through the hoU‘s, 
when yon can shift ])lank, remove the middle p(\g, and dig the iiole. 
Eephu'O board over pegs, set your tree, and by bringing the trunks into 
the A% it will be in its ex;act position. 

Orange trees, being evergreens, may be planted out at any time; but, 
in the Coastal districts, if planted during the winter, they should be 
watered periodically; whilst in up-country districts, 1 would advise earlier 
planting, so as to ensure the trees getting a good root-hold before the 
frosty weather commences. 

In. removing trees from the nursery, a number of tlie small jibrous 
roots, through which the plant food is assimilated, are liound to be 
severed, which wull necessitate a shortening in of the tops; otlierwise the 
area of leaf-surf ace, through wdiich evaporation is constantly takiug 
place, will be more than the reduced root-system can support. 

The roots should be smoothed out evcmly, all bruised or broken 
parts cut away, and have fine earth worked between them by hand, after 
W’hich it is advisable to till all interstices, and settle the earth around 
the roots by watering freely. Great care should be taken that the roots 
of the trees are not left exposed to the drying inlBuences of the sun or 
wind. Never set your trees lower than they originally stood in the 
nursery, it being better to err on the otlier side,' especially in well- 
watered localities. 

The next thing to be considered is, at what distance apart orange 
trees do best. In this one must be guided, to a great extent, by the 
class of stock used; a dwarf stock, for instance, produces a much smaller 
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tree thaa would the leinoii or sweet orange, therefore the latter would 
require much more space than the former. If worked on dwarf stocks 
sixteen Teei will, I iliink, he found ample; whilst trees on other stocks^, 
and seedlingB, should l>e set out from feci to o(» feet eiu-li way, it 
being better, in iny o])inion, to give then: too much rather than too 
little room, A grower, in considering this (jviestion, should also be in¬ 
fluenced by the quality of his soil, it being obvious that a ricli, well- 
drained soil will produce a larger tree than a poor, sodden soil. 

pircNiNU. 

Jf they have been widi (‘ured for whilst in the nursery, the result 
will be trees with ro]n])a(*1, well-shaped lu‘ads, consisting usually of three 
or four shoots on a single stem, the l^ottom shoot heiu^ 12 iru'hes to 15 
inches from the ground. With a tree of this description very iiltle 
pruning will be necessary, beyond removing wuter-shoots, or long thorns 
liable to puncture the fruit, cutting out crossed, or crowded,* hrancdies, 
and all dead wood. Some vigorous growing varieties liave »a tendency to 
form a dense mass of foliage towards the centre of the tree, thereby 
sliutting out the light, ])rev€nting free circulation of air, and affording 
an ideal hiding-place for pests and diseases. In this case it is neces¬ 
sary to resort to thinning out, removing enough of the young shoots 
to admit light and air, and free entry of sprays to the centre of the tree. 
Although the orange can be cut back severely, it is only done in ex¬ 
ceptional cases, therefore as long as the tree is growing and bearing well, 
it is better to leave well alone, and use the knife sparingly. 

SOIL AND CULTIVATION. 

The orange will grow on almost any cliss of soil, provided, of course, 
that it is not swampy. On light sandy soils it will hear for a few’ years, 
after which the growth becomes less vigorous, plainly showing that the 
supply of plant food is bet^oming exhausted, and requires replenishing; 
wdiilst on heavier loamy soils it has a much longer life. In one of the 
largest and best orange-growing districts known to the w*riier, the soil 
varied from a good, gravelly loam to a strong loam overlying a gravelly 
subsoil, and the healthy dark-green foliage, and heavy crops of fruit, 
borne by the trees was convincing proof that this class of soil is one of 
the best for oranges. The gravelly subsoil, in this case, ensured perfect 
' drainage, which is one of the essential requirements in successful fruit- 
culture, as trees cannot possibly thrive with stagnant water lying about 
their roots. The orange likes plenty of moisture, but the water in the 
soil must not be allowed to stagnate, but kept moving by means of either 
natural, or artificial, drainage. 

Before planting an orange grove the land should be ploughed 12 
inches to 15 inches deep, which may be done by a second plough following 
in the furrow^ made by the first, or by stirring to the required depth 
with a subsoil plough. By so doing the under soil is opened up to the 
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sweetening influences of the air, retains its moisture better by breaking: 
up the capillary ’tubes at a lower level, and encourages the tree to send 
down its roots, instead of forming a mass of surface roots, as is the- 
case with shallow c?ultivation on stiff soils. These surface roots inter-* 
fere with, and are being constantly severed by, the tines of the cultivator, 
and in hot countries, subject to spells of dry weather, are liable to be 
dried out with most disastrous results to the tree. 

Having ploughed deeply, it will be necessary to bring the soil to a 
fine state of tilth by the use of disc-harrows, harrows, etc., so as to ensure 
a sufficiency of fine earth to work in between the roots of the young tree,- 
which would otherwise be better left unplanted. The after cultivation 
will consist of ploughing once a year (preferably in the winter when the 
trees are dormant), and is best done with a light pony plough, care being 
taken lo have a narrou' wiiipple-tree, and so prevent damage to the 
trees. During the growing period it will be necessary to keep down 
grass and weeds, and keep the surface of the soil well stirred by the fre¬ 
quent use of a cultivator. On light sandy ridges in districts frequently 
subject to very strong winds and heavy storms—such as the Coastal dis¬ 
tricts of Ifatal—growers may find It advantageous to allow grass to grow 
between the trees. On steep slopes, where the surface soil is kept loose 
by constant cultivation, these storms remove tons of earth and wash out 
deep gutters; and in dry w^eather the loose sand picked up by the wind 
has a defoliating effect on the trees. Such has been my experience with 
trees and vines at Winlfcl Spruit, but, since allowing these wind-sw^ept 
slopes to revert to grass—which is cut periodically—the trees are making 
splendid growth. Tliis cut grass forms a mat of decaying vegetable 
matter on the surface of the soil, which, when plouglied in, adds humus, 
and tends to give more body to the soil manuring. 

One cannot reasonably expect land, from which heavy crops of fruit 
are harvested year after year, to retain its fertility and continue produc¬ 
tive unless the elements taken up as plant food and used in the growth 
of the tree and production of such crops are restored to the soil in the 
form of fertilisers. The science of Chemistry, as applied to agriculture, 
has rendered great service in finding out what these elements are and in 
what percentage they are taken up by the various crops. Prom analyses 
by Mr. G. E. Colby, of the University of California, I take the follow- 
iBg:—^The total ash from l,0001bs. of fresh fruit (oranges) was 4«321bs.,. 
equal to of Potash, •971bs. of Lime, -SSlfes. of Phosphoric Acid, 

and l-SSlbs. of Nitrogen.’^ Thus, by means of this analysis, we are en¬ 
abled to compute approximately the weight of these materials actually 
transported from the orchard soil in our orange crop. 

Then from the results of experiments conducted in America we • 
glean the following:— 

1. That potash used in excess tends toward the production of sour- 
fruit with thick tough rind. 
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2. That phosphates are supposed to increase and hasten the bear-- 
ing capabilities of the tree, and rectify the acidulous properties imparted 
by the potash. 

3. That organic nitrogenous manures, those obtained from the 
decomposition of animal or vegetable matter, if used at all, would be 
])etter applied in light dressings, as otherwise thi?k-skinned, insipid fruit 
and a rank, unhealthy forced growth of wood are produced; and in this 
state the tree is unable to withstand attacks of pests and diseases, and 
that it is, therefore, preferable to use the inorganic or mineral forms of 
Nitrogen, such as Sulphate of Ammonia or Nitrate of Soda. 

Thus, a well-balanced admixture of commercial fertilisers, in the* 
proportions indicated by an analysis of the soil to which it is to be ap¬ 
plied, and the requirements of the crop to be produced, will undoubtedly 
give the best results. 

Soluble manure may be broadcasted through the orchard, or well 
w'orked into the soil in the vicinity of the trees; but insoluble manure 
sho\il(l be sown in a Ireneli nine or ten inches deejv, dug a few feet from 
tln^ trunk of the tree (the clistariee varying according to the age of the 
tree). The reason for this ]s that the effects of insoluble manures (take, 
for instance, coarsely ground bone meal) wnll remain in the soil for years, 
and if not sown deeply will eneourage the growth of a network of roots 
near the surfa( e of the soil, which, for reasons already stated, is un¬ 
desirable. 

INSKCrr I’ESTS AND DISEASES. 

Most, if not all. of the pests and diseases attacking citrus fruits in 
Natal have been fully dealt with by the Government Entomologist in his 
Bulletins and the Journal^ and anyone requiring further information on 
this subject would do well to write, also sending specimens, to the above- 
mentioned gentleman. Department of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg. 

VARIETIES. 

Wlien planting it would be advisable to select both early and late 
ripening varieties, so as to obtain succession crops. This gives more 
time for proper handling in harvesting and marketing, and obviates the 
necessity of having to place the whole of the crop on. may be, a glutted 
market. There are a large number of varieties to choose from, and they 
are continually being increased by the addition of seedlings of special 
merit. 

The chief points to be considered in choosing varieties are:— 

D Tree to be a vigorous grower and good cropper. 

2, Fruit, medium to large in size; skin thin, smooth and of showy 
appearance; flesh solid, melting and juicy, with few seeds; flavour a fine 
blending of saccharine and acidulous properties, neither insipidly sweet 
like some varieties of the sweet China family, or with vinous properties 
too strongly marked, as is the tendency in some varieties of the Portugal ’ 
family. 
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3. ill view of the bright prospects of a successful export trade, it 
is essential tliat only such vari(‘ties as are ^'ood keepers and shippers be 
selected. 

Although it is well nigh impossible to get an orange perfect in every 
■ detail, still, I think, in the main the following varieties meet the above- 
mentioned requirements, viz.:—Maltese Blood, Parramatta, Hornosassa, 
Magnum Honum, Parson Brown, and Whitaker, whicdi ri])en fairly early, 
and Mediterranean Sweet, daila, Vrdencia Late, Hart’s Late, and Peerless, 
which arc late ripening varieties. 

The Seville, or P.itter Orange, is also grown ( xtensively, tlu‘ fruit lie- 
ing largely used in the manufacture of marmalade. 

TIIK NAVEL OR AN (IE. 

ddiis orange was originally imported IT(un Brazil hy tbe Fnited States 
Departnuynt of Agricailturt', and has sinc(‘ spread to eveiw part <»!' the 
world, suitable for orange-growing, under llu' naiin' of A\hisbingtoii Navel, 
or Baliia. The fruit is large, with sinootli, silky skin; flesh solid, jui(W, 
of delicious llavour; and is free trom se(‘ds, and a got»d keeper. These 
good points all f;ombine to make'it about the best orange ( iiltivatcd. The 
Navel orange would undoubtedly be grcnvii far more (‘\tensively Imt for 
tin' Bun that lliey ai'c jjndiin'd lo lx* shy l.)car(‘iv. and recpiire a rjc*h, 
open, well-drained soil. There are a nnml.ier of snh-variiUies, all differ¬ 
ing slightly from the type. Li the Au^traJian, for instance, tin' Navel 
is much larger. Mo.^t of them hlossom fn'oly, and set their frnih hut 
it falls off wlien (jiiite small, and, though in some hx'alilies they grow 
satisfactorjly, in others the (‘roji is too light to be payable. 

THE MANDAIHN ORANHE. OlTIilhS NOBTLIS. 

This seems to be a distinct family, and is also supposed to be indi¬ 
genous to South-Eastern Asia. The fruit is flattened, segments easily 
detached surrounding a hollow' centre; skin smooth, of fine' texture, and 
when ripe loosely adhering; flesh of delicate flavour, juicy and melting; 
but when over-ripe is inclined to become dry and fibrous. 

The Tangoriiu: is another se(‘tion of (^itrus nohilis, which eloselv 
resembles the Mandarin, the main difference being in the (‘olour of the 
fruit, which, in the latter is yellow, w^hilst in the former it is more of a 
reddish hue. 

HARVESTING AND MARKETING. 

The care Ix'stowed on the fruit from the time it leaves the tree has 
B greater influence on the keeping qualities than is apparent to the 
casual observer, and on it depends the success, or failure, of the ship¬ 
ment, more especially with regard to fniit intended for a distant market. 

The exact degpe of ripeness at which to gather oranges will soon 
be found out from experience by an observant grower. If it is intended 
for shipping to a distant market the fruit may be picked as soon as the 
rind has coloured evenly, and before it is fully ripe; whilst for the local 
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market it is better to allow it to bang longer and inore fully mature. . 
Fruit affecied by scale, or defective otherwise, should never be sent to the * 
English market. Badly bruised, or punctured fruit, should on no account 
be mixed witli good, sound fruit, as the former will quickly decay, and 
the gases, etc., given off in decomposition Avill ])rr)))ably damage the 
latter. 

Fruit should n(‘ver 1)0 pulled, on accomit of the liability to rupture 
the skin, wliich causes dec-ay, but should be cut off. leaving about one 
quarter of an inch of the stalk on the fruit. This is best done by means 
of pio])(u* bujion (dijqKU’s, tlnri* heiiig a danger of "uMiug. or g^^a/'dig, 
the fruii when a kriif(‘ is used. Each frnil as il is c1i])ped off should 
he carefully deiKisited (not llirown or dro]q)ed) in bandy-sized cloth-lined 
baskeis. Inning a hook aitrubtal s(> that it can h(^ liiiiig on tlie mugs of 
the ladd< r. tliendw alhoving free* iw(‘ of both hands I’mt gal her!ng. When 
full, ihc basket is taken down, and tin* fruit is transfernal, singly, to the 
swec.i-hoxes, which arc tinm removed to ilie j»acking-hou<c. wh(U’(; the 
fruit undergoes a process of <*iirlug or sw(‘atin‘r. 

The rind of the orang(‘ contains a lnrg{' number of Hunll oil cells, 
wlii(‘h arc very easily vu])tnr(Ml: and ilu‘ fd)j(‘ct of sweating is to remove, 
by evap u'ation, siil]i('ient of this oil, and otlnu' moisture, as to cause the 
rind to dry and soften ^iigiitly: al>o. to allow lim(‘ for dt^voloping any 
defecd in tin* fruit eaus(‘(l by bnii>ing or rough handling. The time re¬ 
quired for sweating will vary from about three days in fine ])right weather 
to five or si\ in damp, muggy weather, and ])Tohably longer if th(‘ fruit 
has iieen gathered in tlie rain. The cliamhers should he w(*11 ventilated, 
and tlie hox(>s stored in such manner as to allow a current of air to freely 
circulah' hotw(‘en them. 

Ti sometimes happens when an orchard is situated alongside a main 
road the dust created by the traffic settles on the fruit, leaving it in a 
dirty condition; fruit of tliis descri]dion, also smutty fruit, should ho 
well waslicd and litnravfjliln dried before packing. 

When tin* fruit is ready for micking it should bo graded—if not 
]ircvionslv done in the orchard—for ^ize, colour, and ]>(Tha[>s shape; 
and then (‘ach fruit should ho wrapped in tissue pajU'r, which gives a 
more finished appearance to the packing, and minimises the danger of 
Bound fruit being damaged by an odd one dec-aying on the voyage. These 
wrapping papers arc usually cut: aliont 10 inches by 10 inches, and the 
operation is performed very expeditiously by laying the ])aper on the 
palm of the hand, then ])lace the orange in the eentre of the paper, gather 
up and wrap snugly round the fruit, finally twisting the v^nds round the 
Btalk, thereby preventing any possibility of other fruit being punctured. 
Pack the fniit firmly and evenly into the eases, but not too tigbily: and 
it would be better to allow the contents to project a little above the sides, 
so that wdien the lid is nailed down there will be no rattling or shaking. 
Another reason for this is, that with fruit kept for any length of time, 
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rthere is always a shrinkage in the bulk caused by drying out, and spaces 
also occur through the decay of odd fruits. Only pack one size of fruit 
.in each case, and in the event of a small space occurring fill it with wood¬ 
wool, but never try to crowd a smaller orange into it, as it would spoil 
the look, and probably the sale, of the whole case. Again, never counten¬ 
ance the foolish and dishonest practice of topping off your cases with 
superior fruit, as the brand of a, grower doing this soon becomes known, 
.aod his fruit does not meet with a ready sale. 

The cases should then be neatly stencilled with brands indicating the 
nature, number and grade of the contents, the name and address of the 
<onBignee, and the private mark or brand of the sender. 

The question of cases would be best left in abeyance until the return 
of Mr. Sim, who will then be able to place us in possession of informa- 
ition regarding the class of case mostly favoured by the wholesale buyers 
on the English market, and when no doubt a standard size for Natal will 
be decided upon. 

I see by the Journal for February, 1907, that the dimensions of the 
^ase recommended for immediate use are 24 inches by 12 inches by 3 
inches. This is a nice, handy case, with an outside measurement of 2,304 
fcubic inches, which allows 30 cases to the shipping ton of 40 cubic feet. 

1 also notice that Mr. Anderson makes, no mention of a central 
• division in these cases, which I think will be found necessary for the 
following reasons:— 

1. Quarter inch material with a two feet span will, I think, be 
tfound too frail for the'weight of the fruit, and therefore liable to break 
or tear away in handling, slinging, etc. 

2. The weight of the fruit, in causing the boards to sag, affords 
space and allows the fruit to move. 

3. If a number of these cases are stacked one on top of the other, 
I think it probable there will be too much weight on the fruit in or 

. about the centre of the bottom cases. 

With regard to unmarketable damaged fruit, this may be used in 
the manufacture, of citric acid, etc., but should be dealt with by a Co- 
- operative Fruit-growers Association rather than individual growers. 


The Practical Parmer gives this method of selecting calves to raise, which is 
; allowed by many successful dairymen: Turn the little calf on its back and see that it 
has four well placed teats, that is, wide apart, and two rudimentaries, or extra teats* 
Next see that it has a large udder cord which you can feel on the side, robbing the 
finger back and forth. Such parts* are made in proportion, and a large udder cord 
indicates that the calf when it becomes a cow will carry a large udder, because a large 
. cord is necessary to hold this up. Next look in the calf s mouth, and if there are 
■ eight teeth well through you can safely raise that calf. If there are only two teeth 
put through reject the calf, because, as a role, this indicates the constitutional vigour 
.of the mother was not sufficient to matuie the calf fully before it was born. Such a 
naif will be likely to have a weak vitality when it grows op, as well as during its 
^younger da^s. 
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Export of Matai FruHm 

About the middle of February a cable was despatched to the Agent- 
^Oeneral in London reque.-^ting that 15,000 cases for naartjes and 4,000 
for oranges, together with a sufficiency of wood-wool and wrappers, 
might be obtained and forwarded to ISTatal. 

The Minister of Agriculture has now received communications from 
the Agent-General relative to these cases and to the packing of fruit 
generally. 

An order for the 19,000 cases has been placed with a leading firm 
in London, and the Agent-General reports, under date 1st March, that 
the whole order would be filled in three wecks^ time, the boxes being 
sent in three weekly shipments. 

Sir William Arbuckle's communication contains some interesting 
suggestions and recommendations. He has had several interviews with 
experts in the fruit trade, some of whom favour the idea of dividing 
fruit boxes in two by a wooden partition, whilst others are adverse to 
the suggestion. In the boxes which are being sent no partitions have 
been inserted. 

The Agent-General suggests the first shipment of fruit should con¬ 
sist of one-half packed in pariitioned and one-half in non-partitioned 
hexes. 

Citrus fruit cases are of two descriptions—closed and ventilated. 
A considerable proportion of the fruit from the Cape is placed in closed 
'Cases, but citrus fruits from the Mediterranean arrive in London mostly 
in cases with a space for ventilation of about a quarter of an inch be¬ 
tween the boards forming the sides. The Agent-General has therefore 
given instructions for a space of about a quarter of an inch to be left 
between the boards forming the lid and bottom in the boxes which are 
being consigned to Natal. 

Dealing with the question of fruit boxes, the Agent-General has 
•pome to the conclusion that it would be preferable if boxes could be 
manufactured in Natal. The cost and freight of imported cases are 
two heavy items,, which materially add to the price of the fruit delivered 
in England. Sir William considers that, unless the boxes can be made 
locally, Natal fruit-growers will be considerably handicapped in their 
competition with Mediterranean and other fruit. It is understood 
that Cape Colony is discontinuing the importation of English-made 
'fruit-boxes, and is making them locally from poplar wood. 

Appearance is the greatest factor in determining the value of fruit 
iu the English market; and Sir William Arbuckle suggests that future 
supplies of wrappers should be stamped with the Natal Arms, in order 
to give the fruit an attractive look. He has forwarded a specimen of 
:a silver-leaf wrapper which is extensively used for boxes of 50 tangerines 
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intended for the Cliristiiia& niarket, and Sir William is of opinioti that 
boxes of 50 or 100 }>aeked in a similar wrapper (over the ordinary paper 
wrapper) would prove more tempting to the purchaser than those bear- 
ing paper wrappers with simply the words ^‘^Natal Priiit^^ on them. 

In f'onelnsion, the Agent-General emphasises the necessity for de¬ 
spatching only carefully seleeted fruit, and for grading and packing the- 
j,ruil in the most tasic^ful manner, so as to appeal to the English 
.purchaser. 


Tho South AfHean Exhibition^ 


NATAT/S POSITION. 

Natal has emne well to the fore in tlie. South African Exhibition, and 
her various prodiuds have attracted jnnch attention. The Agent-General 
states that lie is rei^eiving several letters day bv day from important 
firms interested in tlu^ tea and fruit trades. I’here have also been 
many eiKjuines at the Exhibition itself after Natal prodnots. 

A (considerable (]uantitj^ of our produce has hcem sold, parliculnrlv 
pmca})]dt s. At the l^xhihition every endeavour was made to let 
visitors test the flavour of the Natal ])ineapplc. ‘‘Everyone who tastes 
it/^ remarked Mr. T. ]?.,Sini to a SofiHi Africa repT<"sentativ(\ “remarks 
upon th(‘ lusc'ious (jualitv of the fruit, wliich, despite its small size, pos^ 
sesses a delicacy oT flavour that is not n et with in any other v<ariety. 
It has o(t(‘n occurred to nn* that our little Natal nineapple is exactiy 
suited for bottling ]mrpos(s, and th(‘ preservers might do ^worsc than 
consider line liottling of pineapples from Natal here, the price admitting, 
as it does, of su(*h treatment.-’. 

Natal jams are pro.nounced by oiu* newspaper to be “exquisite” in 
flavour. “I here are no l/ctter jams made than Cape gooseberry, ama- 
tuiigula (an indigenous bony), pineapple, or guava,” it is stated. The 
same paper speaks of “the famous Natal tea, which is scarcely distin-* 
guishahle from Ceylon, and is quite as good in quality and flavour” (and 
.}et there arc nuinv Natalians who v/ill have none but the imported 
artkle!). 

The Agent-General, in a letter to tlie Colonial Secretary, writes r 
Their Mrije.''ties Ine Txiiig and Queen not only expressed their personal 
appreciation to Sir Peter Bam of the Exhibition and the arrangements 
on the opening day, but Lord Knollys has sent a special letter, by 
direction, reiterating their sentiments! The King and Queen and 
other members of the Royal bamily made a close inspection of ouir 
exhibits Tindc^r the guidance of Mr. Russell, Mi% Sim and my>selt and 
expressed their appreciation of ex^erything they saw ” - 
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IXHTBLE RASPADOR WITH I.ATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 

Wheel ^iic'irds not showrj. 

(See Article on “Fibre," by C. Rositzky in last month’s issut^ of the yr>wr;/«/.) 



RAMIE DECORTICATOR. 

(See Article on “ Fibre,” by C. Rositzky, ir. Iasi month’s issue of the Journal.) 
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(A siimmary ol Farmors^ Xo. Fj, Department of the Interior^ 

Hiirean of Agriculture, anil a.) 

A Bulletin recently issued by Mr, 11. T. Edwards, Fibre Expert, on 
""'riic Cultivation of Maguey in the Pliilip])iiie Islands” gives much 
valuable information regarding iilne cultivaiion generally, which should 
be stinlied by those in Natal interested in that industry. 

The maguey plant o(‘ the Plulliynne Islands, the libre of which is 
k'liown in Creat Britain as Manila aloe and in the rniteJ'States as 
Philippine maguey, and tin* hene(|uin plant of Yucatan, which pro¬ 
duces lh(‘ sisal hemp of (‘ommerce, are closely allied species of the 
gimus Aijavv. 'riiest* Isvo ]>lants have the same habits and growth and 
aiv ])roj.)agated and ciilrivati‘<l by th(‘ same methods. The fibre- 
extracting maehiru's that are used for sisal (am be used also for maguey. 

The conditions whi(li prevail in many pads of tlie Philippine 
Islands, and to wliu h the maguey industry is peenliarlv adaptable, are: 
A long dry s(‘ason: larm* areas of arid, inyiovm’islu'd land: a limited 
supply of draft aniinah; I be )>revaleiu‘e of insect ju'sts and plant dis¬ 
eases: labour that is unaeeustomed to the care of ero|>s requiring in- 
tt‘nsiv(‘ cultivation: and insuHieient capital for the ])urehase of animals, 
implements and maci’iincry. In the cultivation of magiiey. these con- 
(litious are met with a plant that grows and tlourishes through the 
Icjigcst ]>eriods of drought: that requires for its best develojmicnl a 
thin, ro('ky, limestone, or eoiail soil, and wlri(di (am be grown in beach 
‘^and; tlmt (-an be produced on small farms without (lie us(* of a single 
animal; that is not s(‘ri(insly injured by any insect or plant disease; 
and that needs only a yearly, or semi-yearly, cultivation. 

1'he production of si.^al hemj) has, within a com])arative1y few years, 
made Yucatan om* of the rmhest States in the T?e])ublie of M(:\ieo. The 
wond(*rful develojnnent of this industry is indicated ])v llie im|)orts of 
sisal hemp into the Fnited States, which w(‘re, in 1S91. IS.UiS t(ms, 
valued at £779,598: and, in 1901, 109,211 tons, valued at £:3,;119,90T. 
an increase in value of 328 jier c'cnt. in ten years. 

The fibre of the hencqnin or sisal hemp plant has been utilised in 
AYieatan for ('entnrie^, hut only within comparatively recent years has 
it become an artieh* of ('ommeiYaal importance. The indnstr}^ is supposed 
to hav(‘ he(‘n started in Yucatan hv the Tolt(*(ts about A.n. lOOtb In 

a Commission appointed by the 1?oval Sfianisl) Xavv investigated 
this fibre and reported favourably eoneerniug it. In 1839 an associa¬ 
tion was fornicrl in Yucatan to promote the cultivaiion of heneqnin, 
but, owing to the fact that at this tirhe all of the fibre produced was 
extracted by the use of crude, wooden implements, the industry was not 
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a profitable one. Eealising the need of a fibre-extracting machine for 
heneqnin, the State Government offered a reward of 10^000 Mexican 
dollars (a little over £1,000) to the invention of a satisfactory machine. 
This offer resulted in the invention of the “raspador/^ from which have 
come the improved, automatic machines that have made the sisal in¬ 
dustry what it is to-day. In 1875 the total export of sisal hemp from 
Yucatan, was valued at £73,971. In 1900 it had increased to £2,355,840, 
and in 1904 it was £3,339,854. 

.From Yucatan, sisal hemp was introduced into Florida, the Bahama 
Islands, the Caicos Islands,' Mauritius, the Hawaiian Islands, Cape 
Colony and Natal, West Africa, Australia, and India. In the Bahamas 
the sisal industry has attained considorble proportions, and is now 
firmly established. In Hawaii, 20,000 sisal plants were imported by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and Forestry in 1893. Some years 
later the Hawaiian Fibre Company was formed, and it now has 850 
acres of .sisal under cultivation. It was estimated in 1903 that fully 
10,000 acres of sisal had then been planted in Hawaii. 

The henequin of Yucatan, Agave rigida elongata; the sisal of 
Hawaii; Agave rigida sisalana; and the maguey of the Philippine Islands, 
recently identified at the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, as Agave ravtnla, 
are very similar plants. All have the short, thick stem ; the aloe-like 
cluster of large, fleshy leaves; and the tall flower stalk, or ^^pole/’ which 
bears a large number of small bulbils, or pole plants. The Hawaiian 
plant differs from that of Yucatan in having a shorter trunk: loaves 
smooth-edged, or bearing a few unequal teeth; and the fibre loss in 
quantity, but superior in quality. The Philippine maguey plant has a 
short trunk; leaves from 4 to 6 feet long, from 2| inches wide at the 
base to 4 inches wide at middle, and about 1 inch thick at the base; 
lateral teeth three-fourths to IJ inches long apart; dark-brown ter¬ 
minal spine one-half inch long; and fibre finer, white, and longer, but 
less in quantity than either the Yucatan or the Hawaiian varieties. 

The fibre of maguey is derived from the leaves, and is obtained by 
separating the pulpy portion of the leaf from the fine filaments, or fibro- 
vascular bundles, which run through this pulp. The fibre is white, or 
yellowish-white, in colour, 4 to 5 feet in length, fine and soft. Another 
marked quality is its elasticity, which gives it great value when used for 
cordage that is liable to be subjected to any sudden strain. In strength 
it is superior to coir, jute, sunn hemp, and Eussian hemp. 

Maguey requires neither a large, nor a continuous, supply of mois¬ 
ture, but rather an excess of hot, dry weather. It is evident, therefore, 
that the districts best adapted to the cultivation of maguey are those 
TV here there is a long dry season and a light rainfall. With an abundant 
supply of atmospheric moisture and a rich, moist soil, this plant will 
grow and flourish, but under these conditions the leaves develop a large 
amount of pulp and a small percentage of fibre. As the roots of the 
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iplant are very sensitive to an excess of moisture, it is most essential 
that the. soil be well drained. Worn-out ^^provision’^ and pineapple 
•fields appear to be well suited to its cultivation—and equally to the cul¬ 
tivation of sisal. 

In preparing the land for planting, any underbush, or other growth, 
should be cut and burned during the dry season. As maguey feeds 
heavily upon potash, the ash that is left from this refuse will funiish 
valuable fertilising material. 

Maguey is propagated in two ways—from the bulbils that are pro¬ 
duced on the central flower stalk, and from the suckers which grow from 
the roots of the older plants. The latter system is more widely fol¬ 
lowed. When the plant is from twelve to eighteen months old, it com- 
mence.s to throw out underground nmners. The point of one of these, 
on reaching the surface, forms a sucker or shoot. From oO to -10 
suckers are produced by one plant during the first three or four years 
of its life. 

The suckers that are to be used for planting may cither be taken 
from the old fields and set ont at once in the new plantation, or they 
may be thrown in heaps and allowed to be in the snn for six or eight 
weeks. The suckers so treated are said to produce longer and stronger 
plants than where they are taken direct from one field to another. 

In planting, the distance between the rows and plants must not be 
itco little, as many leaves are thereby torn and lacerated by ihe spines 
of adjoining plants, and the work of cultivation and harvesting is 
rendered extremely ditficult. On the other hand, where the distance 
is too groat, there is unnecessary waste of land. After long experience, 
the Yucatan planters have generally adopted the row system, with 
plants 4| feet apart in the row and rows 1? feet. 

Mr. Edwards states that it was at one time the almost universal 
custom of Philippine planters to set out magaiey plauts or 3 feet 
apart; but that on the Yutacan sisal ])lantations it had been thoronghly 
•demonstrated that planting in rows 12 feet apart with plants feet 
apart in the rows gave more fibre per acre and fibre of better quality 
than where the plants were set out closer together. The Philippine 
planter also frequently commenced cutting when the plants were hut 
2 or 2J years old. Following this .first premature cutting, each year 
the plant was denuded of all hut a few leaves. The system resulted 
in a weakened and stunted plant, and a considerable part of the imma¬ 
ture leaves thus harvested contained but little fibre. The Yucatan 
system of cutting at one time only the mature leaves around the base 
of ihe plant keeps ihe plant always in vigorous condition and gives more 
and better fibre. Mr. Edwards states that with a more careful selection 
of suckers for planting, a better system of cnltivation, and more judicious 
<arcpping, it is only reasonable to expect that the plant will he improved. 

It has been thoroughly, demonstrated that this system of planting 
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will give more fibre per aere and fibre of better quality than when the* 
])]ajits are set out closer together. The advantages of the row system 
are that it facilitates cultivatioTi, admits air and sunlight, which are 
necessary to harden and strengthen the fibre, expedites the work of 
cutting and handling the leaves, and gives room for replanting when the 
old j)Iiin1.s are approaching maturity. 

A maguey field, after it is once well established, recjuires hut com¬ 
paratively little attention and (‘idtivation. When the suckers have been 
set out with reasonable care, tlie loss will be small. Two or three times* 
a year the fields should be cleaned of weeds and grass, t are being taken 
7]ot to bruise the leaves of the growing plants, as any such injury Avill 
lesult in a discoloui^ation of the fibre. Suckers will begin to grow 
from llie roots of the old plants in from twelve to eighteen months, and 
such as are not required for setting new fields should be removed and 
tivrowm away. The growth of a large number of suckers on any one 
plant not only lessens the vitality of the plant bnt also tends to hasten 
the growth of the pole. 

As maguey fields give no return for three or four years, it is some¬ 
times desirable, wliib^ the plants are small, to cultivate another erop on 
the same land. The ])ractieahility of doing this will depend largely on 
tli(' nature of the soil, maguey frequently being grown on land that 
will produce no other crop. 

According to the Keir Bulleiin. 1892. at the Grenada Botanical 
Station, iu the Windward* Islands, one-halt of a sisal field was planted 
with maize. It was noticed that the small sisal plants shaded by the 
maize niach} far greater ])rogress than those witliout shade. 

In the Bahama Islands similar results have been obtained with both 
maize and cotton. These crops are not only heneficial in furnishing 
shade, but they also ke(*]) down tli(‘ weeds, and yield a product of 
more or less value. Sweet potatoes, which are frecpiently planted in 
al)aea liclds, should not be ])lanted with maguey, as the vines would soon 
entirely cover the small plants and retard their growth. 

The early or late poling of the plant is a consideration upon which 
may depend the entire succcfs or failure of the industry. It is essential 
with a. (Top that yields no Kiurn for from three to five years after plant- 
ing, that it shall (‘ontinue productive for a considerable number of years 
without replanting. In tlie ease of maguey, the growth of the pole, 
which is soon iollowed hv the death of the plant, is in part the result 
ol natural conditions, and in part d(‘pends on the variety and care of 
the plant. I he life of the Yucatan sisal ])lant, after the first cutting 
of leaves, is from ten to twenty-five years; while that of the Bahama 
plant is from five to eiglit years. The longer life of the Yucatan 
plant IS duo to ditrereiKT in variety, cdimatic and soil conditions, and 
the more careful system of c ropping of the Yucatan planters. A humid 
climate and a moist soil tend to bring on early poling. The careless 
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cutting oj‘ kavcfc?, juid either long delay in eutting or oven'-eropping, 
have tJie .Baine result. If the ])ole is loppcil oil* as soon as it a])j)ears 
above, tilu.* leaves, the life of the plant will he j)rolonged a y(‘ar or more, 
allowing ilie leaves then on the plant to mature. 

The number of years required for the ])rodu('tion of the Jirst cutting 
of leaves is variable, dej)endijig on the size and condition of the suchers 
when planted, subsequent climatic conditions, and oii the nature of the 
soil. Ordinarily, the first croj) of leaves will mature in thi‘(*e <»r four 
years. In Hawaii the first leaves are eul at thre<‘ years from the time 
of planting in the field, or four years from flic time of setting buJhils 
in the nursery. The Yucatan henequin rcipiires from foiii' to .-even 
years to mature the first leaves. 

It is eustomary to harvest maguey once a year, preferably during 
the dry season. in the wet season the leaves eoiitain a smaller jau*- 
ccnlage of fibre, ajid the frequent rains interfere with the-work of dry¬ 
ing. Kaeli plant should yield frojn 15 to 30 l(‘aves annually. 'J’here 
is no fixed ruh* governing the time for eutting the leavt's, ajul lliis 
matter is oiu* to h(‘ (l(‘1ennined largely by judgment ami e\j)erienee. 
Only those l(‘aves should he cut whi(‘h incline toward a horizontal ])<^si- 
tion and show* signs of maturity. As too much eutting will soon destroy 
thi‘ slKuig^'st of j)lants, ('onstaiit care should he (*\ereised again.^l over¬ 
cropping. 

1)1 Yucatan the harvesting of sisal is done ]>rineipally by Indian.’-, 
who do this work with “eorbas/* the eorba !)eing a ])olo liaving a blade 
curvt‘(l at the end. An average day's work is from l,50t) to leaves. 

Following ea('h caitter is a woman, or boy, who cuts off tlie thorny sides 
and end spine of the hunes, ami makes them up into bundles of fifty. 
Tliese bundles of leaves arc carried out to the road<, am! Iransporied 
on small tramears to the eh‘aning maehim^. 

Maguey h'ave.'- should he eleane<l within lw('nty-four iuanv after 
,th(‘y were cut from the plant. If left for a longer ])eriod tbaj> 1bi>, 
the fibre will become dis(*oloured at tin* ends. 

An average leaf of maguey is from -I H) (J teet long, wi*ighs from 
one to two pounds, and is about one inch thick at the base. It con¬ 
sists of a mass of cellular tissue, through which run the fibro-vas<*ular 
bundles, or fibres. Tlie work of fibre-extraction ('onsists in sejuiratiug 
tin* pulpy portion of the leaf from these line filaments. Thert* ai’o two 
genera] methods by which this end is accomplished. The leaf may he 
placed in water until the pulp becomes so rotten that it can bo easily 
removed by washing and beating; or the leaf while still gv(‘en may l)e 
treated (o sojue serajiing process that removes the }>ul]) and leaves 
the cleaned fibre. The first of these processes, known as “retting," is 
slow, expensive, and results in the production of inferior fibre. On all 
the larger sisal plantations fibre-extracting macliines are now used. 

The leaf of sisal hemp is practically the same as the maguey, and 
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can be cleaned by the fcsaine methods. Retting, however, has never 
been generally practised in the sisal-produeing countries. Previous to* 
the invention of a machine for extracting sisal, this fibre was cleaned in- 
Yucatan by a scraping process. With the crude wooden implements 
which were used for this work, one man could clean only from 6 to 9* 
pounds of fibre daily. 

The iirsi; machine used for cleaning sisal, w^hieh was the ^^raspador,^'" 
was the invention of a Franciscan friar. This machine is still used to 
some extent, and all of the improved, automatic fibre-extracting 
machines that are used to-day for cleaning sisal and maguey are con¬ 
structed on the same principle and are but improvements of this old. 
machine. 

The raspador consists of a 54-inch wheel wdiich runs in a heavy 
wooden case. Across the t)-ineh face of this wheel, about one foot 
apart, are placed brass scraping knives. The leaf is inserted through 
a liol(' ill the case, being held by a clamp, and whips forward as the 
wdiccl moves around. A heavy curved block placed underneath is 
then, by means of a lever, brought to bear on the leaf, pressing it against 
the revolving wdieeL which almost instantly crushes and S(‘rapes away 
the pulp. The leaf is then withdrawn and the other end cleaned in the 
same manner. 

On the sisal jiiantaiions the raspador has now been largely super¬ 
seded by the ‘^Prieto,the ^^Torroella/^ and other automatic machines,, 
which clean from 50,000 to 150,000 leaves per day. When these 
machines are used, one-halJ: of each day’s cnitting of leaves is reserved 
for the following day, so that the work of cleaning can commence in 
the early morning. The leaves are not, however, allowed to accumulate, 
as aftci' twenty-four hours they begin to harden and are. difficult to 
clean. 

In chiaiiiug with the improved automatic machines, the bundles of 
leaves are first placed on endless carriers, which take them up to the 
machine platform and drop them on the feed tables. The bundles are 
then broken and the leaves fed into the grip chains, which draw them 
into the machine. These machines have either two or three scraping 
wdieels, similar to those of the raspador. On the grip chains the leaf 
is conveyed lo the first scraping wheel, which instantly cleans one-half 
of it. It is then carried on to the second scraping wheel, and, in the 
case of the three-wheel machines, subsequently to the third wheel, which* 
cleans the other half in a similar manner, the cleaned’ fibre being thrown 
out at the opposite end of the machine. One machinist is required to* 
attend to the machine, one man to feed it, and two' boys to receive and’ 
handle the fibre. 

There are a number of different automatic fibre^xtracting machinea 
in quite general use in Yucatan. While each of these machines has 
its partisans, the ‘Trieto” appears to> be: m most general use.. Ordinarily 
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thebe machines do not clean up to their full capacity because of the 
ignorance of the labour used to operate them. The machines used in 
Yucatan, and the cost of each, are shown in the following table, prepared 
from a statement made by the American Consul in Merida:— 

Hemp-cleaning Machines in Actual Use upon the Plantations in Yucatan^ 






Cost of Machine. 


NumlKT 






of leaves 

N umber 

Actual 




cleaned 

of men 

horse. 

U.S. 

English 


In 

needed. 

power. 

currency. 

currencN. 


ten hours. 



$ 


Lanaux reformecl 

150,000 

4 

-^5 

3.003 


Prieto rerformed 

150,000 

4 

16 

3,689 

768 

Torroella reformed 

100,000 

4 

16 

3.003 

625 

X'illamor reformed 

100,000 

7 

16 

*^.‘45 

44 b 

Steptiens 

150,000 

3 

i 70 

« 


Solis 

9,000 

3 I 

! 9 

855 

179 


• No more being- made. 


The machine-cleaned maguey of Laoag is washed after it is taken 
fn in the machine, tiid is then dried in the sun. The sisal produced 
Dy the Hawaiian Fibre Company is washed as it passed through the 
machine. In Yucatan the fibre is not washed, but is taken from the 
machine, ]»laccd upon small trucks, and carried at once to the drying 
yards. In the yards tJie fibre is hung over galvanised-wire racks to dry 
’ll the sun. If allowed to remain any length of time after cleaning, 
withoiii exposure to the sun, it will become dark and spotted. If ex- 
poS(*d to rain or dew it loses its lustre. On one or two of the YYiea- 
tan plantations galvaiiised-iron piping is now used in place of wire, 
with satisfactory results. In Hawaii tlic wet fibre is taken from the 
iniicliine and* is laid on the ground to dry. While this method of dry- 
ing gives a fibre that is streighter and, therefore, more easily handled 
in the baling press, its desirability is to be questioned. 

When quite dry, the fibre is taken to the baling press, in which it 
should be laid straiglit without doubling over. On the smaller Yucatan 
plantatioiib screw presses are used, and on the larger estates hydraulic 
presses. The weight of the Yucatan bales is variable, ranging from 
II to It) arrobas, 350 to 400 pounds. The dimensions of a 15-arroba 
bale are 32 by 25 by 44 inches. Hawaiian sisal is put up in hales 
weighing 500 pounds, with dimensions of 54 by 30 by 30 inches. The 
bales are not covered, and are tied either with cheap rope or with twisted 
fibre. Practically all of the Philippine maguey fibre is shipped to 
Manila and baled on the abaca presses. 

The annual yield per acre of maguey fibre will depend upon the 
number of plants to the acre, the number of leaves cut from each plant, 
the size and weight of these leaves, and the percentage of fibre which 
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they eontaiii. These several i'aetors are so variable, even on a well- 
organised plantation, that variations in the estimates of fibre yield are 
found. On two adjoiiring* plantations, where conditions are apparently 
the same, quite different results may be obtained. The estimates made 
by authorities and by planters as to the average yield of sisal per acre 
range from 400 to 1,500 pounds. 

The yield of nuigiuy is considerably less than that of sisal. 
is due in part to the difference between the Yucatan and the Philippine 
plant and fibre; and, also, to the more highly developed system of cul¬ 
tivation of the Yucatan planters. Maguey fibre is finer than sisal, and 
fi.om a given weight of loaves smaller percentage in weight of fibre is 
obtained than in Y^icatan. With respect to cultivation, the close 
planting and over-cropping so commonly practised by maguey planters 
in the l^ilippines, result in the production of many small and un¬ 
developed leaves. 

In Yucatan it is generally estimated that plants will give an 
annual yield of 100 pounds of fibre. On Ibis basis, with plants set at 
by 12 feet apart, or, approximately, 800 to one acre, the fibre yield 
per acre would be 075 pounds. . Under average (-onditions, each plant 
should yield amuially from 15 to 30 leaves, giving a total f>f from 
12,000 to 24,000 leaves per acre. The’fibre yield is, ordinarily, about 
50 pounds per thousand leaves. The fibre yield from 12,i)00 leaves, 
at 50 pounds per thousand, is 600 pounds; and from 24,000 leaves, at 
50 pounds per thousand, 1,200 pounds, or an average of 000 ]>ounds of 
fibre per acre. 

The following table, showing the results of experiments made by 
Dr. Charles Richards Dodge in Yucatan, indicates the average weight 
of leaves and the percentage of fibre which they contain:— 


Lot, 

Age. 

Years. 

Weight, 

10 leaves.. 

Pounds, 

Fibre Yield, 

Per Cent. 

1 

5 

20 

3*27 

2 

10 

10 

5*57 

3 

lO 

i 5 i 

5*92 

4 

15 

m 

7*67 

s 

J 5 

14 

5*64 

6 

30 

8 

6-87 

7 

32 

>5 

588 

8 

’ 'i 

2ii 

4*45 


Samples of maguey forwarded to Ix>ndon in October, 1905, were 
quoted at £30 per ton, the London ^notation for sisal on the same date 
being £37. Machine-cleaned maguey fibre forwarded to fibre brokers 
in New York City, in 1905, was reported to have approximately the 
same value as sisal. The usual New York quotations for No. 1 hand- 
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cleaned maguey are Irom one-half to three-fourths of a cent less per 
pound than for Yucatan sisal. 

The following New* York quotations for sisal hemp and for ^Tair 
Current’' Manila indicate the relative value of Manila hemp and good 


macliine-cleaned maguey:— 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

J. V 

1905 

August 2 : 

•Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents* 

Cents. 

Sisal hemp 

9I to 10 

7 

7 h 


“ Fair Current Manila ... 

104 

8 

9 l 


November i ; 

Sisal hemp 

H 

7 i 

8 


** Fair Current" Manila ... 

lO] 


9 t 


February i : 

Sisal hemp 


7 to 71 

71 

7'4 

“ Fair Current Manila ... 


81 

9 i 

10 

May 1 : 

Sisal hemp 


9*0 91 

8.J 

7 'i 

** Fair Current^’ Manila ... 


9 l 


9i to 9 


^ Cent. = 

Id. 




The most important use of sisal hemp and maguey in the United 
States IS for the manufacture of binder twine. This fibre is also largely 
used for tarred lath and fodder yarns, and for other cordage purposes. 

In Ymutan and South America sisal is employed for cordage, nets, 
lines, hammocks, saddle cloths, girdles, bridles, etc. The Yucatan sisal 
hammocks, made from earotully prepared, hand-cleaned sisal, are remark¬ 
ably strong and durable. 

In the Philippine Islands, particularly in the Visayes, considerable 
jnagu(\y libre is prodiued for local use. The young and tender leaves 
are selected and are cleaned by the scraping process used for cleaning 
pineapple leaves. The fibre thus obtained is soft and fine, and is used for 
making delicate handkerchiefs and cloth. Maguey is also used to some 
extent in the localities where it cultivated for making various kinds of 
cordage. 

A maguey or sisal leaf contains from 2^ to 5 per cent, of fibre and 
from 95 to 97| per cent, of waste. On the YYicatan sisal jdantations 
the fibre-cleaning machines are placed on raised platforms beneath 
which are small dump cars that catch the waste as it falls from the 
machine. This waste consists largely of water, which is allow^ed to run 
off; the remaining soft, green pulp and short, broken fibre being run 
out on the cars to the dump pile. 

In Hawaii an attempt is now being made to separate and clean 
the short fibre that is in the waste, and to utilise this fibre as a filling 
material for mattresses. The w'aste fibre is first separated from the 
p^ulp with an ordinary pitchfork. It is then steamed to remove the 
odour, washed, dried in the sun, and passed several times through a 
picker and cleaner. This process requires so much time and labour 
that its utility is doubtful. 

It has been fully demonstrated that an excellent quality of paper 
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can be manufaciured from maguey waste. The principal obstacle to the- 
use of the waste for this purpose is the difficulty and cost of collecting 
it in suHicieiil quantity. The use of fibre-extracting machines will re¬ 
sult in the production of large quantities of waste when it can be easily 
and cheaply handled, and will introduce th# <}uestion of utilising this 
waste as a paper-making material. 

Although the maguey plant seldoju suffers any injury from either 
insect pests or plant diseases, an insect is found in Yucatan, and a 
fungus disease the Bahamas, both of which do some little damage on 
the sisal plantations. 

in Y^ueatan an occasional plant is destroyed by a large black beetle, 
known as the '"max,'' the life history of which is described by Dr. George 
F. Gaumcr as follows:— 

‘^^The female insect lays its eggs on the trunk of the henequin plant 
a few inches above the ground. When hatched, the larva burrows into 
and through the outei’ bark to the harder fibre of the interior, when it 
generally takes an upward direction and burrows from G to 12 inches 
during its larval existence. When full grown it works its way to the 
bark, where il changes to a pupa, and so remains for some months, 
when it hatches into the adult beetle and emerges from the plant, 
which ii leaves injured and Aveakcned, but rarely kills. Three or more 
larvae in the same plant will surely destroy it, but that number is of 
very rare oecurrence.'*’ 

7he lungus disease that lias appeared in the Bahamas is described 
by Ijyster H. Dewey, Botanist in charge of fibre plants. United States 
Department of Agriculture, as follows:— 

‘^A\ ken I was in the Bahamas last May, I noticed that there were 
in a tew localities indit-ations of a diseased condition of the sisal plants. 

I brought back with me some specimens and referred them to the Plant 
Pathologist oi the BurerUi of Plant Industry, who reported the pre¬ 
sence of a fungus on the leaves, but that it was not in a condition for 
determination. Kecently I have received from one of the principal 
growers in the Bahamas a letter stating that, while the diseased con¬ 
dition seems to be ('onfined to small areas, it is slowly spreading and 
causing some alarm, lest it prove destructive.’’ 

1 he symptoms are described at follows:— 

‘^Yellowish spots or patches are first observed on the leaves. These 
spots spread. The leaf gets dry and curls, usually half way down from 
the point; the edge of the leaf becomes pinkish in colour. In a week,, 
sometimes longer, the leaf dries and becomes black and hard. Usually 
the uppei hall of the leaf is affected, the lower half remaining green 
much longer. Sometimes the funnel, as it is called in the Bahamas,, 
consisting of the unopened leaves, is attacked at the tip. The disease 
usually affects only 5 or G inches of the upper part of the funnel, but 
sometimes extends clean to the base. 
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‘^Tliis condition has not been observed in the Bahamas until withim 
the past year. It may have existed before, but to so small an extent as 
lo be regarded of no importance. 

‘U would suggest that the sisal growers of the islands be w-arned 
in regard to the possible introduction of such a disease, and that they 
be urged to go through their plantations, and, if any sisal plants are 
found exhibiting symptojns of the character described, they should be 
grubbed out and destroyed.'’ 

Plantations should be watched for the appearance of either injurious 
insects or fungus diseases, as these enemies are much more easily checked, 
in the beginning than after they have become numerous and widespread. 

TJie maguey plant is not affected by hot weather or killed by 
drought. An exceptionally long period of dry weather may slightly 
cheek its growth, but wdll not seriously injure the plant. Its greatest 
enemy is tire. When a large quantity of dry rubbish is allowed to 
collect in the field, and particnlarly around the plants, there is always 
danger of If, iinder these conditions, a fire is once started, it may 

oin>e a total loss of the crop. 

Mr. Edwards concludes hy stating that the cultivation of maguey 
oflers inducements to tin' larmer and to the planter with large 

estates. While the future price of maguey fibre, as of any other agri- 
cnltural product, cannot be predicted with any degree of certainty, this 
fibre is a staple commodity the use of which promises to increase quite* 
as rapidly as does its ]>rodnction. 
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SUGGESTIONS I’O SENDEES OF ]''RUIT. 

The Natal Orchard Association has issued some ^‘Eegulations and 
Suggestions’’ for senders of fruit. It is pointed out that the forthcom¬ 
ing export is of a more or less experimental nature, and that (which 
must be clearly understood by all senders) it is only hy a close application 
to the details of preparing and packing the fruit that senders can hope 
for success. The grower is the only one who can judge of the ripeness 
and suitability of the fruit for export: consequently he must only send 
exactly what is mature. Closest attention must be given to grading and 
cleaning of fruit from scale. Further, all fruit must be wrapped in the 
printed papers supplied by the Association, The graefe for oranges 
will be as fallows:—Ist, 10 inches, and 2nd, 9 inches. 

Prior to any boxes, etc., being sent to Durban, it is essential that 
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each grower shall sign a guarantee* iiuleiniiifying the Association 
against loss on their own consignments, also tlioir pro raia charges. 
Immediately the exact number of eases or boxes is known, the grower 
must advise the Secretary of the As^ociation of the full ])articu]ars, viz., 
num))er of cases or l)oxes, nett contents, jneasuremeni, and weight. All 
consigjiments are to he railed (carriage j)aid by grower) dirc‘ct to the 
African Hoating 4'onipanv, J^)int. (Growers should so arrange their 
cutting, etc., as to allow of the fruit being received at the Point early 
on VVedjiesday morning, in order that fruit may be examined prior to 
shipments, and also that there may be no excuse for rough handling in 
the actual process of loading. (troAvers must adliere as near as po>sible 
to the quantities promised, as it is (|nite ])rol)able liiat the iirst shi)>mcnl 
or two will not realise quite as nuKrli as it is hoped, ))ut it must be under¬ 
stood that tiic average ])rice throughout tlie season is the only fair way 
to judge if the market is nnnunerative or otherwise. 

Boxes will arrive during April; and glowers must inform the Seire- 
tary of the Association at once how many boxes, etc., they will require 
of each size. The sizes run:—1 tray, LSin. x 12in. x ,:^^in., to liold 
24 selected naarijes ; JSbi. 2, to'hold 100 naartjes, 1st grade, <ize 24in. 
X 12in. X ()in.; A’o. 3, size 24in. x 12in. x JSin., to hold otJ oranges. 
Boxes, etc., will be despatched from the Point immediately on arrival, 
carriage forward, or, in eases where the ('urriage has to be jirepaid, a re¬ 
mittance must be sent immediately on receipt of debit not(‘ for same. 
iWoocl-wool and wrapping papers will be debited to each grower, and re¬ 
covered by the Association debiting tiie amount again.-^t account sales. 
The same eoui>e will be adopted in regain 1 to freight jiaid by the As¬ 
sociation, consequently the only initial outlay to the grower will be tlie 
paying the carriage to the Point. A debit note will b(^ sent with each 
rail advice nr)te of boxes, etc., anil growers are rinjuested to note that 
no claim for short delivery will be takim notice of unless made Avithin 
three days of receipt of shooks, etc. 

Every grower must register at once the brand, or initials under 
wiiieh he intends to ship, each box to bear the said brand or initials, 
with the name o1 fruit and quantity clearly stencilled on at least one end, 
preferably both. Sets of stencils for the purpose ere supplied by the 
Association. 

No. 1 trays must be made ii]) into crates, or bundles of four boxes, 
allowing battens for Axmlilation. Nos. 2 and 3 boxes must have the 
batten nailed on the bottom of the box at both ends. 

The first shijUTient will be sent as follows:—A portion as ‘‘deck 
eargo^^ and ‘^between decks” (rate 25s, per cubic ton, or 7|d. per No. 2 
box), a portion in ^^*ool chamber” (rate 70s., plus 10 ])er cent., or, say, 


• Printed guarantee and .supply forms may be obtained from the Secretary o^thc 
Association, 13, Castle Buildings, Durban. 
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l8. lOd. per No. 2 box). The clifficrent pai’ts of the ship where the fniit 
jB to be stored will be a])portioncd as equally as possible to minimise 
every sender's risk, but it is advisable that all “trays^’ (selected fruit) 
should go in the ^‘cool chamber/’ Growers can, however, specify how 
they would lik(' their fruit sent. If bv cool chamber, the boxes or 
package of trays nnist have the words “Cool Chamber” vstencilled on the 
lids. 

Account sales will sjuuv tlie actual gross amount realised on each 
consignmcnl, less thc' total amount of T.ondon charges (say about per 
cent.), and tlu detail of Natal charges, viz., wharfage i per cent, on 
value, exc'liange, stain]).-, and ScH'rctarv’s commission per cent. The 
di tail of London (diargvs (if any) (‘an be obtained, or sender can see 
tin* original ac-count sal(*s at the oftice of the Association. 

Jt ha> been arranged that ^Ir. F. L. White will travel to Kngland 
with the iirst shipment, and he has kindly conscuited to make a daily 
report on (he condition of the fruit stowc^d in tlie various y)arts of the 
sliip, and aFo to assist and advise th(‘ London agent for the first three 
shipments as to 1hc‘ best means of disposing of it either in London or 
tiu' provincial towns. Fruit for th(‘ first shipment will be ins]>ected by 
Mr. White, tlu' (Jovernment pa<‘ker, and the Sc'cretary of the Association, 
who, if they eousider the cjuality or condition unsuitable for export, may 
either reject it or have it sold apart in l.ond(vn as ungiiarantc‘ed fruit. 
»Su])sef]uent shipments will lie examined by a member appointed for the 
purjiose. assisted by the S(*cretarv of the Association. All fruit sent 
v^ill he insured against ‘'total loss.” 

It may be of in teresl jo growers to. export other than nanrtjes and 
orang(‘s, such a> Seville (»rang(‘s, shaddocks, Spanish lemons, etc*., in 
whic'h case the* T.iondon agency will communicate with jam makers, etex,. 
in order to find a remunerative outlet. 

(frowcu's must realise^ that a certain amount of initial outlay is 
r(‘(juircd in everv new venture*. Also, a considc^rable amount of extra 
labc mr will be entailcnl, as otherwise, if indifferent fruit is semt, the- 
sale of Xalal fruit will be spoiled, and it will take years bc^fore thc^ 
lost ground is recovered. The success of the export of fruit rests solely 
with (*ach grower, who, by careful attention to the details, however 
seemingly trivial, will he!]) to build up a connection, with the largest and' 
best market in tlie world, iliat will prove of inestimable advantage to 
growers in particmlar and to Iho Colony in general. 

It js hoped that this experimental export will prove to growers the 
vital nec*essity for eo-operation amongst growers, and that with the* 
Utile and take” that is necessary in a society of this nature, growers 
tvill be able to realise* that the old motto, “lenity is Strength," is as 
true* to-day avS wdien it was first uttered. 
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Bacon FaoioHoSm 


At a recent meeting of the Gloucestershire Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Lodon M. Douglas addressed the Chamber on the subject of a proposed 
bacon factory for the county. 

During the course of his remarks, Mr. Douglas said the value of the 
pig is becoming greater every year, owing to the immense improvements 
which have taken place in connection with dair}^ farming, as it has long 
•been proved that the best use to which the separated milk in eonneetioH 
with creameries can be put is to convert it into bacon. 

Much, of course, depends upon the pigs that are grown. In the 
I'nited Kingdom there are six recognised breeds, namely, small u’hite 
Yorkshires, middle white Yorkshires, large white Yorkshires, Tain- 
worths, Berkshircs, and SulTolks, or small black breed. During the last 
year or two, particular attention has been given to the large black 
breed, and many have prophesied that it will become as popular as the 
Yorkshires, but so far there is no evidence that the demand for this 
particular kind of pig has injured the breeding of the others. Of all 
these breeds, the principal ones are the middle-white Y^'orkshires and the 
Berkshires. 

Koferring more specifically to the starting of the bacon-curing 
industry on co-operative lines, Mr. Douglas said there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in sustaining the supply of ra^w material. This, however, alto¬ 
gether depended upon the farmers themselves, who, unless they recog- 
• nised pig-breeding as a serious part of the economy of the farm, were 
not likely to contribute much to the development of the bacon-curing 
industry. 

In Natal the development of this industry has been much ham¬ 
pered by the want of organisation on the part of the farmers. To keep 
a factory going, there must be an unfailing supply of pigs—a certain, 
number monthly must be guaranteed, according to the capacity of the 
factory. * To ensure such a regular supply, it is necessary for a 
number of farmers to organise and run a factory on co-operative lines, 
each member guaranteeing to supply to the factory a certain number 
of pigs monthly, under a heavy penalty for every animal below the 
prescribed number. He may, of course, supply as many more than that 
number as he likes. A note is kept of the number of pigs supplied by 
each m.ember, and payment is made for the number in addition to a 
periodical distribution among the members, in proportion to the number 
-of pigs supplied during that period, of the profits accruing from the sale 
of the bacon, etc. By this means, from the point of view of the society 
as a whole, the supplying of the minimum number of pigs required to 
keep the factory going at a profit, is ensured; and, from the point of 
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view of the individual members, there is at hand a ready market for all 
the pigs they like to produce, and there is the additional inaentive of 
a profit on each pig, the breadth of which profit would probably in- 
•crease in proportion to the number of pigs dealt with by the factory. 

Denmark, with its pig and dairy industries, probably stands first 
as an example of what co-operation can do for a country. As Mr. 
Douglas points out, the success of the pig-breeding industry in the coun¬ 
try is due principally to the fact that the Danish farmer has recognised 
the value of co-operation in nearly every department of his work. It 
is over a quarter of a centur}^ ago since the Danes realised that there 
was a market for bacon in England of which the British farmers refused 
to lake advantage. They at once formed co-operative societies, the 
first of whicli was started in Horsens, and was a comjdete succrcss. 
This society was quickly followed by the organisation of similar fac¬ 
tories in various parts of the country, all, or nearly all, on po-operative 
Tncs. At the present day there are some thirty of these factories 
throughout Denmark; and when it is recognised that this small country 
is about tha same size as the Province of Munsier, in Ireland, and also 
that the food supplied for the pigs, such as rye and maize, have to he 
imported, the grit of the Danes and the value of their principles of work¬ 
ing will be realised. 

There is no need to comment upon feeding stuffs in a country like 
Natal; but the value of what might be termed thorough organisation 
in the pig-breeding industry cannot be too fully emphasised. The 
farmer’s responsibility does not end with the fattening of the pigs, how¬ 
ever scientific and up-to-date his principles may be. He must pay as 
much attention to the conditions attending the marketing of his animals 
ns to feeding. Tying a pig’s legs together and bundling him into a truck 
may be a veiy convenient method of marketing, but, apart from 
humanitarian considerations, it is not conducive to the attainment of the 
best results. As with (he fruit industry, so with swnue husbandry: 
large profits, and successful results generally, depend to a (considerable 
•extent upon the condition in which commodities are placed upon the 
market. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Douglas described the form of a 
•suitable bacon factory. An economical factory usually takes the form 
of a hollow square, and would rest preferably in one storey on a piece 
of ground about 200 feet square, covered with, say, five parallel roofs 
at an elevation of about 15 feet to the wall plate. The roofing could 
be of galvanised iron. The only really substantial parts of the build¬ 
ings w^ould require to be the cellars themselves and the engine-room. 

The operations of such a factory are also described. The pigs are 
^driven into pig styes, where they are rested. They are then driven one 
hy one into a shackling pen, where they are hoisted to a bar, head down¬ 
ward, and they are at once despatched, and all the blood allowed to run 
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out. The carcases are then rolled into a scalding tank, where they are* 
allowed to remain until the hair can be easily removed. They are then 
rolled on to a scuttling table, where they are scraped, and immediately 
tlicv arc hoisted into a vertical singeing stack, where they are subjected 
for aboiil a (piarter of a minute to intense heat. This fire has the 
effect of hardening the rind, and also imparting a flavour to the meat. 
There are, of course, other methods of treating pigs for special purposes. 

• The principal feature of curing is the machinery. There must be* 
a full coinplernent of mechanical appliances, and the principal of these 
is the refrigerating rnachine, upon which the temperature in the chill 
ror.m and cellars absolutely de])ends. A constant tem]>crature is what 
is wanted, and constant curing conditions can only he obtained by the 
construction of suitable rooms, the atmosphere of whi('h is under the 
control of mechanical refrigeration. The reason of this is that the 
public taste now-a-days is for mild cured meats, and it is quite impos¬ 
sible to cure meat in a mild vray exce])t in a constantly cooled atmos¬ 
phere. 

The mild cured meat may not alway.s be acceptable, bnt it is cer¬ 
tainly more nutritions than meat udiieh is heavily salted, as, as has been 
already hinted, the heasder the salting and the longer meat remains in 
salt the loss nutritions it becomes. This seems an additional reason 
why factories shotild succeed locally, as bacon which has to be sent on 
long voyages must ])c (dther hea.vily salted or ])acked in borax. 

have said enough to show you/’ said Mr. Douglas, in concluding 
his addrevss, (here is an industry waiting to be developed at your 

doors here, aud it would be a gratifying thing if you were to co-operate 
together aud put down the first eo-operative bacon factory in England.” 

In Xatal we have made false starts in connection with co-operative- 
bacon factories; bnl, under tin* (‘onditions now prevailing, there seems 
no rca^oll why one conveniently situated central factory worked on 
proper co-operative princi])les should not prove a great sucfijess. 


The Marketing ef Fntnteee, 


AiJi the indications point to a y)henomenal season in respect to at least 
two of the main cro])s *of Nbital—mealies and potatoes. Headers are* 
aware of the steps which are being taken by the Minister of Agriculture' 
to secure a market oversea for our surplus mealies. Unfortunately, 
however, precisely the same st(‘ps cannot he taken in regard to the 
thousands of muids of ])otatocs which fanners have on their hands. 
London market prices quiie prcclndo all idea of finding an outlet for our 
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surplus potatoes in Britain; and in Natal there is no market for the 
surplus production. 

A correspondent in the Marburg district writes that he has a crop 
of between 500 and 600 muids of potatoes of first-class quality, for which 
he can find no market. He has submitted samples to agents and pro¬ 
duce merchants in Durban, and has advertised in the press for a fort¬ 
night, but all he has been able to dispose of is fourteen muids. 
know others,he says, ^Vho have theirs rotting, and others who feed 
their pigs on them, because they cannot sell any, and the latter tell me 
that pigs are not particularly fond of potatoes.'^ 

Headers are invited to refer to the inquiries which the late Minister 
of Agriculture (Mr. Clayton) caused to be made during 1905 at all the 
various South African ports. Summaries of the replies that were re¬ 
ceived were published in the March, April, and June, 1905, issues of the 
Journal. From these replies it appeared that the average prices of im- 
l)orted potatoes at certain ports were:— 

Delagoa Bay.—January to March, 18s. per bag of IGOibs. 
Duty, 20 reis per Eilo. (1,000 reis equals 2s. 3d.; one 
Eilo equals 2 l-5th lbs.) 

Mossel Bay.—January to April, 12s. 6d. per lOOlbs. No duty. 

East London.—Seed, for November to April sowing, 10s. per 
lOOlbs. No duty. 

Port Elizabeth.—January to September, 10s. per lOOlbs.; or¬ 
dinary average price, Ss. per lOOlbs. No duty. 

A comparison of these prices with those ruling in Natal will show 
that, in some at any rate of the South African Coast ports, there is a 
profitable market open for Natal potatoes. 

The freight for all produce (except forage and hay) for East Lon¬ 
don, Port Elizabeth, Mossel Bay, and Capetown is 15s. per short ton, or 
40 cubic feet. These rates are nett, and include shipping and landing, 
except at Mossel Bay, when the landing is payable by the consignee. 

If the potato-growers of this Colony were to form a co-operative 
potato-selling association and appoint someone whose sole duty it would 
be to keep himself informed of the probable crop for disnosal and in 
touch with the markets in the neighbouring Colonies and at various ports 
of South Africa, large contracts could be entered into and every oppor¬ 
tunity taken of fluctuations in market values in the various centres. 


Bon»e curioufl cases of animals having portions of iheir tongues bitten off by 
horses have b'en recorded. In one case a pony bad 31 in. of itf* tongue bitten off 
presnmai ly by a horse m the adjoining h ost-box. In an* iher the victim vns an ox, 
wbkh wa- irying to Hek up a tew oats from the msng» r of the b< rse in the next stall. 
The borsf* ‘ watched bis oppo»t»i ity, and bit off abont 3 in” cf the tongue. In a 
tJiird Cf se a horse bit off abou^ 4 in. of'the tongue ot v cob s filled next to it, and pre¬ 
sumably a e it, as no trace of the missing portion could be found. 
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Suggestions, 


Wmier Spraying .—Those parties who intend spraying their trees 
this winter, particularly pears for blight and peaches for peach freckle, 
should make arrangements to secure a proper spraying outfit in good 
time. 

Pruning .—Arrangepients should now be made to secure good 


pruning tools to do the winter work with; the decay and even death of 
many trees is due to careless pruning and the use of had-<too]s, which 
leave sears upon the trees througli which fungus parasites gain an en- 
iranee and destroy the core of the tree. • 

Horse Bois .—From now on a good look out should be kept for the 
eggs of the Bot-fly. Prevention is. better than cure, and by eutting off, 
singeing or greasing the hairs to W'hich the eggs are attached at intervals 
of 7 to 10 daya during the 6 or 8 weeks in which they are laid will not 
only prevent a gross infestation of the stomach by these creatures, but 
help to materially reduce the pest. 

Farmers requiring a supply of arsenic or arsenite of soda 
for the destruction of locusts next season should make an early applica¬ 
tion for the quantity they desire to this office. The material will be 
sunnlied at cost price. 


Fruit Fly in Oranges.—k\\ fallen citrus fruits should be carefully 
gathered and buried. This crop contributes more to the abundance of 
the fly in many neighbourhoods than any other factor. Those 
who are mtere^ed in the control of this pest are recommended to make 
an expenraental tml of spraying with areenste pf lead and treiacle, using 
1 ft, of arsenate of lead, 5 gallons treacle to 8S gallons of water. The- 

destroy Wie^adelt flies which now abound amongst citrus trees. 
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LOCUST CAMPAIGN. 

Early this month tlio locust campaign was brought to a close. 
Speaking from personal knowledge, the hatching this season has been the 
greatest since 1899. Hoppers hatched in great numbers practically 
throughout Ziiluland and the greater part of the Vryheid district as far 
as Paulpietersburg area. Natal was invaded further than formerly, 
Weenen, Pietermaritzburg (Ixopo), and Alfred Counties being more 
greatly infested than heretofore. 

Owing to the small amount voted by Parliament it was imposvsilde 
to cope with llie invasion in any oriranisod manner, but despite many 
drawbacks—the want of time, of money, and poison—a (considerable 
amount of good work was done in many directions and nnmerons native 
(‘Tops sav<^(I from imiiKMliale destnudion tbronghoul the country. 

'riii> Colony is greatly indebted to its neighbours, the Transvaal 
and Orange Itiver Colony, for the loan of ]ioison. The former Colony 
supplied us with 5 a ion of arsenic and the latter v\ itli five ions of arsen- 
ite of soda. Iii all about 15 tons of ]>oison was nsed or su})])lied to farmers 
by the Government. This amount, however, proved wliolly inadequate. 
Ten tons were cabled for from England, bnt, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining this, the bulk of that ordered did not come to hand in time; 
and, unforinnately, owing to an nnc)i]H*(dcd hatching of locusts in the 
O.H.C., of that which did arrive a return had to be made much earlier 
than anticipated. Had it b(‘en possible to retain this amount the work 
could have been carried to a. finality in many parts where it had to be 
abandoned and left nntinislied. The disbursements for tlie season al¬ 
ready amount to £3,300 in <‘xcess of the sum originally voted. 



LOCUST PAPASJTES. 

According to some irresponsible writers this office is blamablc for 
mot giving more attention to the question of controlling locusts by means 
^of the natural enemies of the pest, and is even unacquainted with such. 

The parasites which have been observed preying upon locmsts in 
Natal are: 1, A small wasp which develops in the egg—one egg 
accommodating a single parasite; 2, a tachinid fly, much like a house 
iiy, the maggots of which live in the egg-pods and destroy most of the 
pod; 3, a beetle grub which burrows through the soil and destroys the 
'errors in the pod; 4, a hair-worm or nematode which lives in the body of 
the locmst and destroys it; 5, a small red mite, a tick-like creature, which 
attaches itself to the flying locusts and considerably weakens its host 
when in any numbers; and lastly, the locust fungus. 

It is not my intention to enter here into any dissertation upon the 
'Practicability of encouraging these parasites, because I do not see how 
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it could possibly be done, and I may say that their influence upon tii# 
host is infinitesimal. On occasions, however, large numbers of locusts 
or batches of eggs are destroyed by these natural checks, and it is such- 
occurrences as tliese which give rise to hopes of better things, from such 
sources, in the minds of those who have not studied and can scarcely be^ 
expected to study the question in all its bearings. 

The locust fungus has been well in evidence this season, but, speak¬ 
ing generally, its influence has been most disappointing. Never to my* 
knowledge have we had so suitable a season, in respect both to meteoro¬ 
logical conditions and abundance of locusts, for a general and natural^ 
outbreak of this disease. 

To those who are unacquainted with the fact, I would remark that 
cases of locusts dying from natural infection have been continuously 
under notice. In November last winged locusts dead of fungus prior 
to egg-laying were abundant, and from all parts of the Colony I have- 
reports of the presence of this parasite amongst the locusts. These* 
facts show that the mould which infects the locusts is naturally wide¬ 
spread, and as it has not swept off the creatures we are now justified in 
plaoino- small reliance upon its use. In short, we have found nothing 
equal to the arsenical poisoning of locusts, particularly after the hoppers- 
are a fortnight old. 


NURSEEYMEN^S PERMITS. 

Under the South African Plant Import Regulations governing the* 
inter-colonial trade in nursery stock/ permits have been issued to the- 
following nurserymen to trade their stock in Natal. These permits- 
hold the next 12 months, and are issued upon a confidential: 

report of the state thereof furnished to this office:— 

. CAPE NITRSEKIES. 

Pickstone Bros., Groot Drakenstein, general. 

Flanagan Bros., Komgha, general. 

Grace, J., Kingwilliamstown, general. 

Holder, J, S., Kimberley, general, 

Meyers, H., Paarl, general. 

Patzold, A., Tarkastad, general. 

Smith Bros., TJjienhage, general. 

Fraser, Modder River, general. 

Summerton, T,, Alice, general. 

I^ester, W. R., Paarl, general, • 

Joubert, Wellirigton, genera). 
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Cloete, H., Wynberg, vines only. 

Lester & Jenkins, Constantia, vines only. 

Murray, T., Constantia, vines only. 

o.K.c. 

Pickstone Bros., Platkop, Ficksburg, general. 

CARNATION DISEASES. 

Several parties have referred cases of carnation failures to me. Mr. 
Bell, of Krantzkop, furnished several specimens which I was able to 
•examine; and, although a satisfactory conclusion was impossible, there 
was suflScient evidence to show that the plants had succumbed to the 
attack of a fungus parasite upon the root system. Whether this was 
the immediate and only cause I am unable to say. What seems most 
^probable is that the plants were* weakened by the presence of excessive 
moisture in the soil and consequent want of aeration. This-condition is 
often Sufficient of itself to destroy plants, and in any ease renders them 
more easy victims to parasitic fungi or to the saphrohytic fungi living 
'upon organic matter in the soil. 

If it is not a questionK)f drainage but of direct attack upon the roots 
by a fungus parasite, it is usually the best plan to remove and destroy 
garden plants before the soil becomes greatly invaded and many plants 
attacked, as many of the parasites are omnivorous in the matter of 
•plants^ roots. Valuable plants may be treated, and, whilst a cure cannot 
be guaranteed, success has attended fhe drenching of the soil with a 
solution of copper sulphate or bluestone prepared by dissolving this in 
ithe propoi*tion of 3 lbs. to 19 gallons of water. 





CATERPILLARS ON FIGS. 

Specimens of looper and other caterpillars^ feeding upon the foliage 
of fhe edible fig were submitted by Mr. Spence, of Maritzburg. These 
-soon after their receipt entered the pupa state, and adult moths have 
since emerged. The creatures have no popular name, but are known 
as Trochila fificola, the moth being a night-flyer of a general reddish- 
brown colouration. This insect is not common, nor to be regarded as a 
general pest, although in this case it. was somewhat destructive. Its 
abundance is controlled by wasp parasites, a number of which emerged 
from the caterpillars in question. 

When the pest is sufficiently bad to call for treatment, spraying 
%ith araenite of lead 1 to 60 gallons^ or Paris green 1 Ib. to 100 
sgailous, of water will prove an effective remedy. 
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OAK CATEBPILLARS: 

The small green slug-like caterpillars, covered with rosettes of sharp* 
spines—the ]>uncturc of whicli causes the painful sensation which has- 
given these creatures the name of electric grubs—have been particularly 
aimndant on oaks. Wattles and fruit trees have also suffered from tlieir 
attack in certain parts. This is a native insect, and its abundance is 
usually controlled by parasites. Its treatment is simijar to that re¬ 
commended for the fig caterpillars. 





MUSA LOB AT A BEETLES. 

Mina lobnia is u singularJv liyndsoinc ajini :il (Teeper of Hu? eon- 
YolvnliiiS tribe—but dilfering’ greatly in the iTifloroseonce—which is he- 
coniiiig very ])opiilar in .MaWtzbiirg. During the two ])revious seasoiis it 
roTuainexl immune to insect attack, hut this year a native beetle 4ias taken, 
a fondness to it, as well as to the convolvulus vines which groAv in weedy 
luxu nance in (‘vtjry vacant plot. 

In one ('ase the heelle is a nuisance, in the other it seems a ])il v that 
rhore are not more of them, for the convolvulus is a most troublesome 
weed. 

To anyone at all interested in natural liistory^l would recommend 
this small creature to Iheir notice. It is particularly fasiunating, and 
1h(‘ whole development may often be viewed if a few minutes are devoted 
io an infested vine. 

The heetl(‘8 are somewdiat like small torloise& and ornamented with 
gilded i)at('lies. Their eggs are deposited upon the under-sides of the 
leaves, all together in a little brown-paper-like packet attached by a 
stalk to the leaf surlVu'c*. It is (ho growth of the larvae from these 
which afford so much inteiesi. All who have studied insects know tl^at 
in the larva stage they moult their skins several times, as the snake 
sheds its skin. As a rule these moults are discarded or even eaten, but 
in these beetle grubs they remain attached to the tip of the abdomen,, 
(me surmounting the other in a most bizarre and fearsome form. More- 
than this, the tip o.f the abdomen is articulated and the grub can 
lay the appendage down flat upon its back or erect it at will. The 
pupa or resting stage of the beetle will also he found attached to the 
leaves, and is no less grotesque in appearance than the grub. 

arsenite of lead and water has 'been fouud 41®' , 

effective remedy. 
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LUCEKNE CATEKPILLAK DISEASE. 

During March Mr. Worthington reported that the lucerne cater¬ 
pillars {Cohas electra and others unidentified) had died wholesale of an 
infectious disease due either to fungus or a bacterium. Whilst, from 
experience, there is little ground to hope that this may be made of 
some practical use, still it is a matter open for investigation, and where 
lucerne-growers notice flaccid and dead caterpillars hanging to plants 
they might with advantage collect them and after macerating them in 
3 or 4 gallons of warm water, spread the disease further amongst the 
(memy by spraying over the affected areas of their fields. 

PIGEON FLY. 

Phis creature is one of the flying ticks, and has been reported to 
me from Ladysmith and Maritzburg. It is a biting fly related to the 
sheep spider and osiricli fly. It is remarkable because it produces its 
voting* one at a time and in the pupa stage. In other words, tl\e 
mii<>'»*’ot liv(‘s within the body of the parent and is nourished U])on the 
secretions thi'reof—as is also the case wdth the tsetse flies. 

TIh^sc creatures dart uixm their hosts and enter the feathers with 
great rapidity and remarkable iaeility, and their long, spidery legs 
rendm’ them somewhat awesome in appearance. 


Organisation of tho Tobacco industry* 


EiNTEKPKlSmG VKYHEID FARMERS. 

Last year Natal exported to other States of the Customs Union . 
1,301,314 lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco, valued at £19,304, of wdiieh 
92^,557 tbs., worth £14,774, w^ere sent to the Transvaal. 

It has for some time been a matter for comment tliat Natal shoiifd 
export so much of her raw tobacco to the Transvaal for treatment at 
the factories there. As far as can be seen, there is no reason whatever 
why a factory or factories should not be started in Natal for ihe treat¬ 
ment of tobacco grown in this Colony. It is true that we turn our a 
fair quantity of cigars, cigarettes, and pipe tobacco, as will be seen from 
the following figures, but this fact serves as an indication of the possi¬ 
bilities Natal has in the direction of the. manufacture of tobacco, and 
furnishes additional reason why the unmanufactured tobacco that at pre¬ 
sent exported should not be treated locally:— 
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EXPOKTS OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 1906. 

To other States in 


Customs Union, To Transvaal, 

£ ^ 

Cigars.. , 12/318 8,848 

Cigarettes . 4,t50T 2,566 


Manufactures, not other¬ 
wise described ,. ., 5,030 2,738 

Tobacco appears to grow well in nearly every part' of the Colony, 
Some of the Coastal districts, and Weenen, Vryheid, XTtrecht and Paul- 
pietersbnrg are, however, the best known of the tobacco-producing dis¬ 
tricts. 

Factories could very well be established, on co-operative lines, far 
enough inland to be away from the influence of the sea air. It needs 
only a few fanners interested in the industry to band together and form 
a co-operative society to set a factory going. Once there is a factory 
in operation, farmers will go in for tobacco cultivation much* more 
largely than they do at present, as they will be assured of a ready market, 
for the leaf. Under these ciivumstances, it is gratifying to note, in the 
Vryheid Herald of a recent date, that the farmers of Vryheid district 
are awaking to the possibilities that lay before them in the direction of 
tobacco culture. A preliminary informal meeting was held towards 
the end of March to discuss the best means of establishing and organis¬ 
ing the tobacco industry in that district. 

Mr. -Fergg, M.L.A^, who occupied the chair, first addressed the',% 
meeting. Such a factory as was proposed would undoubtedly be a very 
valuable asset not only to the district, but to the Colony in general, and 
its success, if conducted in a thoroughly practical manner—as it must 
be—was a certainty. All similar institutions, such as Van Erkom, 
Hartley & Co., etc., had originally started in a small way, and were at 
the present moment all well-to-do. The former, to his personal know¬ 
ledge, commenced business with a couple of rolls which he cut up him¬ 
self and hawked about; but by gradual degrees his business increased, 
until at the present moment he was worth at least £60,000, and owned 
one of the most flourishing businesses in the whole of South Africa. 

Continuing, the speaker said that Vryheid possessed as good ground 
for tobacco as any part of the Transvaal. The benefits derivable wcgald 
lie appreciated not only by the farming and commercial communities, 
but by the consumers in general, as a constant supply of the very finest 
tobacco obtainable would be assured. Piet Ketief tobacco was con¬ 
sidered—and very righty so—the best tobacco iij South Africa, and as 
Vryheid possesses exactly the same soil and facilities for growing, no 
further argument in its favour should be necessary. 

Mr. E. Leyisohn next spoke. In the course of his remarks he aaifl 
that his experience in tobacco growing had been considerable, and 
^uld positively state that there was no risk attached to it. Aiwrthef; ’ 
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thing in its favour was the insignificant amount of capital required. He 
had gone carefully into statistics (as far as they were obtainable) with 
^ regard to the local production, which for the last twelve months had been 
approximately 65,000 lbs., or otherwise an estimated annual turnover of 
‘ -£G,000. This was in tobacco alone. In addition, the consumption of 
snuflE must be taken into consideration, representing a larger monetary 
value than many realised. This could be dealt with in conjunction 
with the tobacco; and the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, which 
would undoubtedly represent an important item of revenue, could be 
included later on. 

The Chairman wished to impress upon the meeting that the factory 
must be in a position to cure tobacco according to the growth and 
quality, and that the onus of choosing suitable leaf rested entirely with 
the factory. For that reason -they must secure absolutely the very best 
quality obtainable and none other. And further, a thoroughly efficient 
man—glso the best obtainable—must be engaged to buy and cure. As 
such efficiency can only be assured after years of practical experience 
and study, to know everything there is to be known in connection with 
this |>Hrticnlar industry, the company must be prepared to pay a salary 
commensurate with sucii spetual knowledge. At present the farmers, 
after gathering the leal, roll it up, and same in due time sweats and 
ultimately rots, which of necessity represents a dead loss somewhere. 

He fftrther said the whole movement must be co-operative, and the 
protection of the small man its chief study. And knowing the country 
•• as they all did, it would hardly be necessary for him to advise them to 
protect themselves to the extent of insuring their crops, which he under¬ 
stood it was possible to do. 

At tile conclusion of the proceedings a committee w^as elected, 
consisting of Messrs. Cheere Emmett, M.L.A., P. II. Fourie, and J. 
Babinowitz, with Mr. 11. Levisohn as secretary, pro tern. 

If a society is formed on co-operative lines, there is every chance 
of success; and the concern will be a more profitable one to all the mem¬ 
bers than if a company or syndicate were fomed in the ordinary way. 
Further and more representative meetings are to be held; and the course 
of this new venture will be followed with interest by tobacco-growers in 
•other parts of the Colony. 


An Italian horticultural journal has broaflrbt to the notice of the authorities at 
Kew a new frnit from Uruguay, identified as Pouteria suavis. It is about the size of 
an aprioot, but of the shape of an apple; it is vellow and scarlet when mature, and 
possesses a perfume so delicate that it w equalled in no other fruit. The seed is like 
a large hazel not, but the edible fleshy part of the fruit is small; it has, however, an 
''•oxtremely agreeable taste, and^ssessee snob a remarkable digestive property that 
when ^e aborigines have over indulged, they eat freely of this before lying down at 
night, and then they sleep like a child and wake up the next morning with a clear 
diesd Sind a wonderful appetite* 
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• Nata§ AffHcuiiurat Union, 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

The Annual Conference of the Xatal Agricultural Union was held in the* 
Siqjper Eooni of the Town Hall, Pietermaritzburg, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 10th and 11th of April. The Kev. Jas. Scott, President 
for ihc past year, presided. '^I’he following Associations were repre¬ 
sented by the delegates indicated:— 

Alexandra Agricultural Society: J. Kirkman, M.L.A., Hon. E. M. 
Archibald, M.L.A. 

AllTcd County Farmers' x\ssociation: A. G. Prentice and C. A. 
Holwell. 

Acton Homes Farmers' Association: G. H. H. Coventry and J. W. 
Coventry. ^ 

Boston Fanners' Association: T. Thring. 

BergvilJe Farmers' Association: (t. L. Coventry and J. G. Fannin. 
Camiierdown Division Farmers' Association: t7. Moon and W. E. 
Allsopp. 

Donnybi’ook Fanners' Association: W. Hale Walton. • 

Durban and Coast Agricultural fSociety: E. W. Evans and T. Bur- 
iriaii. , ^ 

Dundee xVgricultural Society: H. Wiltshire and AV, Craig. 

Durban Poultry Club: VV. E. Allsopp. 

(iiiiginhiovu Farmers' Association: H. H. 'J'hole. 

(.lourton Fanners' Association: W. C. Stockil and M. Sandison. 
llighflats Farmers’ ( lul): L. H. Gray. 

Hattingh Spruit Fanners' Association : D. Tandy and T. B. Smith. 
Ixopo Agricultural Society: C. E. Hancock and J. Anderson. 

Ixopo Farmers* Association: A. Keith. 

Inaiida Agricultural Society: T. Polklnghorne. 

Ingogo Farniers’ Association: A. W^ood and E. W. Koyee. 

Klip Elver Agricultural Society: J. T. Francis. 

J.ower Tugela Farmers' Association: A. B. Foss and Col. Friend’ 
Addison. . 

Little Tugela Farmers’ Association: F. I. de Waal and F. G. King. 
Lower Umzimkulu Farmers" Association: J.' C. Aiken and C H 
Mitchell. ' 

Mooi Eiver Farmers’ Association: E. Garland and H. Blake. 

MidJHovo Fanners" Club: J. Ballam and B. B. Evans. 

Malton Farmers" Association: K. W. Cd«ins and C. L. Lund 
Kew Hanover Agricultural Society: E. Peckham and Eev. J. Scott. 
Xeweastle Agt^ieultural Society: F. A. E. Johnatone, and S. 

Reynolds. 
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Noodsberg Road Agricultural Society: H. Baynes and J. H. Hollings^- 

jun. 

iS^oitiugliaiu Road I'uriucrs' Association; J. King and B..Crompton, 

Richmond Agricultural Society: J. Marwick. 

Royal KataJ Agricultural Society; D. C. Dick and O. Hosking. 

Seven Oaks Farmers’ Asswiation: J. van Rooyen. 

Slang River Farmers' Association: G. Kolbe and J. Uys. 

Umvoti Agricultural Society: \V. J. Kewmarch and E. J. van Rooyen. 

Fiuvoti Farmers' Association: P. K. Botha and W. J. Slatter. 

Upper Biggaiftberg Farjiiers' xVssociation: G. Langley and W. L. 
OJdacre. 

Ftrcclit Farmers' Association: G. J. Sliawe and D. Van der Spuy. 

Vrvheid I'armers' Association: T W. Dukes and E. Kortheni. 

Weeneii Agri(ailtiiral Society: R. 11. Ralfe and J. 11. Miller. 

Ward 1. Fanners' Association, Vryhcid: A. von Lcvitzow and F. 
Kolbe. 

Zuhilaiid Agricultural Society: W. Saville. 

Executive, no! as delegate: 1'. tU Colenbrander. 

A motion in favour of the reading ol the minutes of the last Annual 
(’oiilcrcn('(' liaving been lost, the President delivered liis address as 
follows:— 

'Uciiticnum,—We have met once more to review the agricultural 
d<>i)ig,s of tin* past year, and to (consult in respect to the future; to give 
i^one another advice, and it may ]>e comfort in regard to past failures— 
sutli advice as may, 1 trust, turn past failures into future successes. The 
past year ha>r. not, on the whole, Vieen a very bright one for the agricul- 
iUral community in Xatal: tlnnigh J do'iibt if their position has been any 
worse, if so bad, as tlial of our friends engaged in eoinmeree. Generally, 
crops reajied in ItHXi were poor, drought in the early part of the year be¬ 
ing the cause. The disturbed state of the country did not mend matters, 
many farmers having to leave their proper sphere and exchange, I am 
sorry to say, the plough for the sword and rille. In our own sphere a 
threatened enemy has got fairly into our midst. East Coast Fever has 
now a very strong hold of our Colony. I may have something more to 
^ay on this subject, but for the present will pass to more general matters. 

^Tor some time a cry has been rising, and is accentuated by the bad 
times we have been passing through, for a greater development of the 
agriciillural resources of Natal. No thoughtful man can do otherwise 
than realise the heed for agricultural advance in the Colony. I'rom the 
nature of the country that advance must be slow, and if attempts be 
made to hurry it overmuch nothing but failure can result. A great 
deal of rubbish has of late filled our new^spapers in regard to closer settle¬ 
ment. One writer who p§ses as an authority in a recent article says: 

^We are told by every authority that our climate is one of the finest in 
the world, our soil of the most^fertile and .responsive to be found any¬ 
where, our rainfall adequate to all demands, our crude labour supply 
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ready to hand, our market at our doors, and yet we do not stir, we remain 
inert. Moreover, we find some miserable traducers who deny the above 
conditions.’ Well, at the risk of being called a "^miserable traducer/ I, 

: for one, most emphatically deny, and I feel sure that I will be supported 
by the majority of those who have any knowledge of the subject, that ^our 
soir is ^of the most fertile.’ In place of,its being of the most fertile, I 
‘doubt whether 10 per cent, of Natal soil will, without a liberal treat¬ 
ment with manure, produce crops to pay for the labour expended upon it 
Even in this season above an average I can take the* writer to land which 
was well manured and well cultivated where the crop is not worth reap¬ 
ing. Our climate is a very pleasant one, but how about our farmers 
whose crops have been totally destroyed by hailstorms ? Is our rainfall 
adequate to all demands? Probably it is at times more than adequate, 
when, as has happened on several occasions within the last ihree months, 
four or five inches of rain falls in a few hours, and acres of soil, with the 
crops standing on them, aYe carried completely away, and fences, which 
were supposed to be well above high-water mark, are found far away from 
their original position, a tangled mass of wire, standards, and straining 
;poles. But is it adeqtiate when we have months and months without a 

shower, as we had no further back than 1906, and in many other recent 
years? In such seasons seed time passes, the ground is too hard for any 
plough to touch it, while herds of cattle, reduced to skeletons, wander 
about over sunburnt pastures, seeking food which is not to he found. 
^Crude labour supply ready to hand.^ Is there a farmer in Natal who can 
' depend on labour when he requires it, except those who have large tracts * 
of land on which natives reside, and give labour for rent ; or those who, 
.as most of our progressive farmers do, employ imported labour from 
India? Why is this, if we have a supply of crude labour? ^Our market 
at our doors.' Where is this market, when, with the hope of having a 
few muids of mealies to spare, some of us will be asked to take steps to 
aecure a market in London, which is scarcely at our door. How many 

• other drawbacks has the farmer to contend against, many of which are 
unknown in other lands? Within the memory of some of us, how often 
•have the cattle of Natal been swept off by lungsickness, foot and mouth 
disease, redwater, rinderpest, besides the annual losses by gaJlsickneeiif, 
..anthrax, etc., to say nothing of East Coast Fever, which is now doing its 
deadly work? How often does horsesickness sweep over the country? 
How often has drought destroyed promising crops,, and how often have 
..locusts left bare fields where flourishing crops were growing? ‘ The writer 
I have referred to waxes indignant that men of experience, with 

• character, energy, and intelligence, are being-driven out of the Colony 

through the doings of the Land Board. Now, does it not seem rather 
•contradictory that the man who has enjoyed ^1 the wonderful advantages 
Ascribed by this writer, and having energy, etc., etc., yet is obliged to 
leave the Colony unless he is taken by the hand and nursed on pxiblic- 
:funds? • • i: 
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believe this country may in time carry a much larger wWte- 
population than at present, but this can only come about by degrees. 
To-day, to become a successful farmer in Natal, a man must either have- 
a very considerable capital, as well as some experience of how to use it, 
or else he must be willing to fight the battle which the earlier settlers 
fought, to live^, it may be, for years on what he can produce out of the * 
soil, to work hard, and deny himself not only comforts, but even things 
considered necessities. Then in time he may work himself into an in¬ 
dependent position. To-day there seems a desire to begin without capital,, 
and yet to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences which others have 
acquired through years of hard toil. We find men who ought to know 
better urging the Government to give not only the land, but to support 
from public funds those who have no experience of farming, and who^ 
have been more or less failures in other lines of life. It may be perhaps 
necessary where large irrigation works are required, as at Winterton, for 
the Government to find the necessary capital. I very much doubt if the 
settlers there will be aide to pay the very heavy rents required to meet 
the interest on the outlay. In time they may he able to do so, but it 
will only be by hard and steady labour. 

^^At our last general annual meeting it was resolved to hold a special 
meeting at an early date, to consider several resolutions relating to native 
afEairs. The executive fixed this meeting for May 18th. When that 
day drew near the circumstances of the Colony were such that it would 
have been injudicious to hold a meeting, and probably, had a meetings 
been called, a quorum would not have been obtainable. As soon as cir-^ 
cuinstances permitted, a meeting was convened, and fairly well attended.- 
One of the principal motions left over by the annual meeting for the 
special meeting to consider was that which asked the Government to- 
appoint a commission to inquire into native affairs. When the Union 
.assembled, on 10th October, a Commission had already been nominated. 
With such a Commission about to sit, it was not considered advisable tO' 
debate native matters very fully. A considerable amount of discussion 
took place on the personnel of the Commission, and a resolution was 
passed asking that the number of members be increased, and a list of 
names of those considered suitable by the Union for such addition was 
submitted. The reply will come before you, the result being that the- 
Commission remains as originally gazetted. As this Commission has 
not yet reported to the Governor, it would be out of place in me to say 
anything of its work. I believe the report is expected in June. 

us now take a cursory glance at a four of our leading produc¬ 
tions. 

CATTLE. 

/ ^^Putting on one side East Coast Fever, cattle have thriven fairly 
well during the past sesteon. As usual there has been a considerable 
, percentage of loss caused by the^ordinary diseases known as gall, bush- 
sickn’ess^ etc. The winter of 1906 was severe, and cattle generally were 
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'in low condition, but owing to the mild spring, so far as I am aware, 
there were not many heavy losses. Owing to the depreciation in cattle, 
from the inflated prices during war times, the profit and loss account of 
most herds of cattle show something on the wrong side of the ledger. 
‘This is not to be wondered at when we remember that the ox, w^hieh five 
years, ago would have fetched £27, will scarcely bring £9 tp-day. 

^ . DAIRY FARMING. 

^‘^Any traveller on the IST.G.R. can see for himself that this is be¬ 
coming an important industry in Natal. At present two (Nel's Rust and 
Mooi River) dairies seem to manage the major part of the work. There 
is, I undersiand, some talk of one or more new ones being started. 
Whether there is sufficient work for more I cannot say, but I very much 
-doubt their being required at present. 

'^^The introduction of cream separators has undoubtedly been of 
great advantage to Natal, and I trust that with the use of them the re¬ 
proach of Natal raneids has gone never to return. A great deal lias 
yet to be done before we have a really good Natal milk cow. Good 
milkers are to be found in most breeds, bnt I do not know of any on« 
breed that can be said to be the breed for Natal. Every breed has some 
fault or'defecf. The Friesland or Holst* in gives quantity, bnt very 
•poor quality, of milk. The Channel Island may be said to be the perfect 
milk cow, giving both quantity and quality; but my experience is that 
the pure-bred animal is rather delicate, certainly it must have better 
treatment than a wet kraal to sleep in, and dry, harsh food to eat. My 
opinion is that we might have established an ideal milk cow for many 
parts of Natal, by a judicious crossing of the Channel Island and native 
cow. I would recommend a cross of Channel Island in all dairy herds, 
vespecially where butter-making is an object. 

^Trom the public Press I see that under the pressure of retrench¬ 
ment it has been thought necessary to do without our Dairy Expert * 
Whatever views we hold on retrenchment, I think that there will be but 
one feeling, and that one of regret that it should be necessary to do 
away with this department, which has done a great deal of good work 
during the term of its existence, and I am sure that all will sympathise 
very sincerely with the courteous and efficient officer w‘ho suffers under 
vlhe scheme. (Applause.) 

HORSES. 

^fHorses have commanded a fair price during the last year: their 
value was enhanced by the military requirements. During the last few 
y^ars, probably owing tQ dry weather, horsesiekness has not been very 
virulent; This, year, I am sorry to say that it has been the cause of 
heavy losses to some of us; many valuable animals have been carried off 
by it. Inoculation of mules against horsesidknesS commenced in the 
Trauevaal, and is now carried on by our own Veterinary Deparlment^ 
Ttos a success; ^ per c^nt is all that have been 'lost 
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from horsesickness amongst those treated. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that this inocnlation will soon be extended to horses, and that onr losses 
from this scourge will be greatly reduced. I think an impetus might be 
given to horse-breeding in Natal were our Agricultural Department to 
import a number of suitable entires; and either sell them by auction or 
arrange for them standing at convenient centres. The animals I would 
recommend are thoroughbreds of large girth, good^bone, and not over 
fifteen hands. I understand such animals are to he had at a moderate 
figure. The importation of such animals might, I think, he doiie at 
little or no loss to the importers. In most parts of Natal the time has 
gone for large troops of horses: hut if small farmers each kept one or 
two mares, which might he used for light work, our supply of liorses 
might he increased with advantage to the farmers. One diffieuliy is the 
'd* suitable entires, which might be obviated ns 1 have suggested. 

SHEEP. 


^‘Sheep have thriven during the last year, though some farmers 
suffered through want of grass in the early spring; others complain of 
the appearance of jackals, which do great damage amongst the lambs. 
Cape Colony fanners have suffered very severely from the ravages of 
tl)ese p<‘sts. J trust some means of keeping them out of Natal may be 
found. Wool has maintained a high price, and is still in good demand. 
The value of wool exported from Durh^^^ in 1904 was over £289,000, in 
1905 £408,000, in 1900 £530,000. This is a satisfactory increase, but 
unfortunately there is no means of determining how much was produced 
in Natal, and how much was inerely passed through. An attempt is 
being made, assisted by the Agricultural Department, to introduce 
Persian sheep for slaughter purposes. I hope it may be successful for 
the districts where Merino sheep will not thrive. It seems impossible 
to get the Persian woolled sheep. If such could be obtained, and would 
thrive in the warmer regions of this country, they would he a boon to 
Natal. 


MEALIES. 


"The crop of 1905-1906 of this grain was generally poor; in some 
•districts very little was reaped owing to droughts during January and 
February. The thorn and semi-thorn country suffered severely; per¬ 
haps a three-quarter crop was reaped by Europeans and a quarter by 
natives. Prices have been fair, the deficiency being supplied by stocks 
remaining over from the preceding year.. The mealie crop in Natal is 
always an uncertain quantity, some years a considerable overplus, others 
merely enough for our own wants, and sometinies not even that. The 
present crop promises to be a heavy one; 1 trust a record one. Already 
there has been a good deal of damage done by hailstorms and locusts; but 
I hope these losses will not seriously affect the year’s crop. It is hoped 
S' market will be found in London for the surplus crop, and arrange¬ 
ments have, I believe,, been made for cheap railway and ocean carriage. 
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The expected surplus has been estimated* at nearly 1,000,000 muids. I 
hope that estimate may be exceeded. 

SXJGAB. . ,, 

^The sugar crop suffered in the same way as the mealie crop from 
drought in the beginning of the year. Growers complain of very poor 
prices owing to the enormous crop of cane sugar in Mauritius, and the- 
same of beet in Europe. The crop this season promises well, and should 
no untoward event happen a large crop may be expected. 

WATTLE BARK. 

‘Tor some years there had been a steady increase in the output of 
this commodity. In 1906 the dry weather hindered the stripping of the 
trees, and the export fell from £112,666, in 1905, to £89,056 in 1906, 
In the near future there should be a very considerable increase. The 
price for 1907 is about £1 per ton higher than in 1906, and the season,, 
so far, is very favourable, so growers are contented and cheerful, or at 
any rate ought to be so. The extent of land thoroughly suitable for the 
growth of the wattle is, so far.as I can learn, somewhat limited. On 
that, account it has rapidly risen in value, some having changed hands 
at prices varying from £5 to even £10 per acre. The wattle grows very 
freely, and generally gets very little care, but I believe few trees or 
. plants respond more quickly to careful cultivation. The growth of the 
wattle is now a well established industry, and in many cases a profitable 
one. The great drawback is the long time cf waiting for returns. The 
grower must be prepared to wait at least six years. A considerable 
amount of silver, or blue wattle, bark has been put on the market this^ 
season, and ha.s found purchasers at some £2 per ton below the inolissima. 
What use it is put to I do not know, but trust it is sold ilnder its ow’n 
name and not as molissinia. 

COTTOK. 

^^Many attempts have been made in the past to grow cotton in- 
Natal. ■ These have failed, and the following amongst other reasons may 
be given to account for that failure. Want of suitable and reliable- 
labour. Ignorance in thossikwho made the attempt, of the insect pests 
which attack the cotton, and the proper methods of treating these pests. 
Some of the difficulties have been dealt with, and another attempt to 
make cotton an export is being made by Mr. Jolm Kirkman, M.L.A., near 
TJmzinto. Last year Mr. Kirkman reaped at the rate of fiCfOIlte. of 
ginned cotton to the acre (4001b8, is considered a good crop in America), 
which realised over 6d. per lb. in the English market. This year he mk 
his neighbovir have planted some one hundred and fifty acres, VHcIi 
last month appeared most promising. I lay on the table a sample of, ; 
ibis yearns growth taken from the gin by myself, bn Mr. Kirkman's place 
last month. . The climate of Natal is peculiarly suited to the grbWih of, 
^^ttori, April and May, the two months when cotton 
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ing a dry time. There seems no reason why cotton might not be grown 
in the midlands, and perhaps even the uplands of Natal. The soil 
required is generally speaking similar to that required for mealies. Mr. 
Kirkman estimates the cultivation of a cotton crop as costing 25s. per 
acre more tlian tliat of mealies. I do not advise any one to try cotton 
without studying the subject thoroughly, and giving the crop their con¬ 
stant and careful attention; in fact, I think all careless or slovenly 
farmers will do well to leave it severely alone. 

FIBRE INDUSTRY. 

commencement with this industry has been made near Port 
Shepstone, and those connected with it are sanguine that it will prove 
a remunerative undertaking. The most promising plant seems to be 
llu‘ Fourcroya, This plant is cut down every eight months, giving a crop 
from 1 to 2^ tons pi^r acre, which produces some 3 to 6 per cent, of fibre, 
worth from £38 to £40 per ton. Upon the cost of preparation depends 
the question of whether it will pay or not. 

FRUIT INDUSTRY. 

^^The season generally has been favourable to this industry. In 
some parts of the Colony peaches were a failure, and the mango crop was 
small. Other varieties of fruit have been fair in quantity and quality. 
For first quality fruit there is generally a fair demand. I trust the 
South African Exhibition will be a good advertisement, and that a mar¬ 
ket may be found in Britain for some of our fruits. 

LUCERNE. 

‘•The growth of lucerne is increasing throughout the Colony, and I 
hear of wonderful crops being reaped on suitable ground. From ex¬ 
periments I have seen I am inclined to think that it may be grown on 
ground which has not hitherto been considered suitable. In a book on 
its growth the astounding statement is made that the roots have been 
traced down to a depth of 189 feet. Its great value as a food for most 
kinds of stock is well known. 

PASPALUM. 

^This grass seems to be making headway; large areas are being 
planted. Should it fulfil the expectations of some, it will revolutionise 
Natal farming. So far as my observation goes, I have great hope that 
it will be of great value to cattle owners in the districts where it grows 
well. It seems as if it would be suitable for making ensilage as well as 
hay and general pasture. 

ENSILAGE. 

^This valuable product is not used in Natal so muesli as it ought 
to be; our climate suits both its production and use. Heavy crops suit¬ 
able for ensilage can generally be grown in the autumn, and we all know 
how necessary it is to have a succulent food for stock of all kinds in the 
dry monilis, from July to October. Many make-shift methods of mak- 
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ing ensilage have been tried^ but so far as I have seen the only satis¬ 
factory plan of preparing it is to have a properly constructed silo built 
of concrete, or some such material. To save labour in getting it out, 
it is well to build this on the side of a hill, where, with the use of mov¬ 
able doors, it (*an be readily dropped into feeding troughs with the 
smallest expenditure of labour. 

CHICORY. 

^‘Amongst the minor industries which might be worth more atten¬ 
tion Ilian it has yet received is chicory. A Durban gentleman told me 
last week that he was ready to deal with one hundred tons years at about 
£17 per ton. Chicory requires light rich soil; the cultivation is some¬ 
what similar to that of the turnip. Besides the marketable crop, there 
is a large quantity of green fodder which would be suitable for ensilage. 
The import into South Africa is of the yearly vahic of £13,000. To 
anyone seeking further information on this subject, I would refer them 
to the April number of the Transvaal AgricuUural Journal. T lay on 
1i)c tabl<‘ a few notes (n the subject by the Durban gentleman already 
referred to. 

EAST COAST FEVER. 

^‘Since our last annual meeting this dreaded scourge has entered 
Natal (proper). Whether the late disturbances are wholly to blame or 
not I cannot say; but of this there can be no doubt, that the movemeut 
of (‘attle during tlie disturbances caused its rapid spread over a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Colony. The ignorance and incredulity of some 
people, Avho would not believe that it was anything ])iit ordinary red- 
water or bushsickness, helped to spread the disease. The loss of whole 
herds of climatised Coast cattle was necessary to convince some that 
East Coast Fever was really in the Colony. From the notices on onr 
agenda paper, a considerable portion of our time will probably be taken 
up in discussing what steps are necessary to hinder the spread of this 
disease. It may not, therefore, be out of place for me to make a few 
remarks on it. What I say is founded chiefly on material obtained from 
an address given by that able scientist Colonel Bruce, who has done so 
mucli in the way of investigating Soutli x\frican-stock diseases. (Report 
of British Association, 1905, page 533.) Let us note some of the 
similarities and differences between East Coast Fever and Texan Fever 
or Redwater. These diseases are both caused by parasites, which enter 
the system of the animal attacked, multiply ver^^ rapidly, and destroy 
their victim. In East Coast Fever the T)arasite is called Piroplasma 
Farnum, in Texan Fever or Redwater Piroplasma Bigeminum, These 
parasites are both carried by the tick, East Coast Fever principally by 
the brown or tailed tick, Rhipicephdlus appendiculatus. Redwater or 
Texan Fever by the common blue tick. One striking difference is that 
the Hast Coast Fever can only be carried by the very tick which Mas 
bitten a diseased animal, while Redwater is carried not by the ticlc 
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itself, but by the young or larvae of the tick which had adhered to an 
animal suffering from the disease. .Another striking difference is that 
an animal which has recovered from Kedwater has in its body the Jatent 
forms of the disease, and is thus able to })er|)etuate and disscrnijiate tlic 
disease; while an animal whi(rri has recovered from Mast Coast Mover, 
though immuned, docs not (*arry any germs, and is harmless in tlic way 
of spreading or continuing the disease. Tlie knowledge of the fact that 
the very tick which bites the di8(‘ased animal is the only known method 
of propagating East Coast Fever is of the greatest importance in dealing 
with the disease. h'or when oiu'c the cattle suffering: from the disease 
die out or arc killed, there remains nothing more to be done tiian to de- 
str(>y tlic mf(‘ctcd licks, and tlnm we are clear of the diseas(\ 11ijs, 
unfortunately, is not always easily d(»ne, as tlie tick can live for many 
montlis in the grass. It is now generally agrec'd that grass must he burnt 
twi(;e Ixd'ore it is sah‘ to turn ('attic into wliat was infected v(‘ld. 1'hiis, 
su])]) 0 sing th(' East (’oast Fev(‘r l»c now undr control, we miist ('Xjn'el 
that eighteen months or thereabout.'^ must (da])S(‘ he fore il will he safe 
to take off restrictions in regard to the moving of cattle in Xatal. 

‘^1 ha^m just come from the district where East ('oast Fever is rife, 
and what I have seen there makes me hope iliat we will giv(? tlie mntter 
most serious consideration hoforc we r(‘commen(l any relaxation of re¬ 
strictions, liowcver irksome these may be. (Applause.) 

EX PERI MEXTA L FARM. 

‘SSirK'C our last meeting ^Ir. Pearson lias retired from his position 
as Director of lCx]ieriinciital Stati(ms. Mr. Pearson was^ I believe, a 
vei 7 hard Avorking enthusiast; whether.his style of working was not be¬ 
yond our requireiiioiits or ui(!ans is an open question. I trust liis work 
W'ill not be all lost to the (k)lonv, and that we may yet roa[) some ivtiinis 
from his labour. Mr. Pearsiin has been succeeded by Air. Sawer, who 
coim^s with very good credentials from Rhodesia. Air. Sawer has 
favoured mo Avith the fiAlloAving digest, which I trust Avill be of interest: 
‘The Agricnltural ('College is regarded as the hiil) of our system and or¬ 
ganisation directed to furthering the work of instruction. Xumbers 
liave doubled since Xovember last, and a^o have noAv reached tlic present 
limit of our accommodation Avith 28 students in residence. Arrangt^- 
mentvS are being made for the reception of additional nnmbcrs. Lec¬ 
tures are given during two days in the week, and practical instruction 
on the remaining four days by the Farm Alanager, Dairy Expert. Car¬ 
penter, Engineer, Farrier, Orchardist, and Forester. After an eighteen 
months’ course in general agriculture, students may proceed for six 
months to either oAir Coast station or to the irrigation block aifWeenen, 
•choice being determined by the probable character of their future work. 
At Cedara an additional area of 280 acres is being brought under cultiva¬ 
tion in the vleis by means of subsoil drains, part of which will be placed 
^ under irrigation for rice and winter cereals. Data will be secured as 
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to the costs and relative merits of different methods, of drainings 
Butchers^ steers, sheep, pigs, and poultry are being introdnced with at 
>'iew to giving students instruction in the feeding and management 
of all classes of stock, and as the basis of a series of winter feeding 
experiments. 

^Improvement of native veld and re-grassing with imported species- 
is receiving attention. Plots have been extended to the scale of field' 
crops lor the purpose of cheeking earlier results and securing ample* 
material for the selection, testing, and distribution of farm seeds. At¬ 
tention is being given to the cost of raising forage and feeding crops,, 
and their value in terms of meat, milk, and wool. 

‘^^At Weenen a fire-curing tobacco barn has been erected, and an 
experimental crop of cigar, cigarette, and pipe-leaf is now being cured- 
This building will now be available for the treatment of tobacco grown* 
by the settlers. 

^A small factory is being organised in the same connection. This 
station will be conducted as a model irrigation farm, in the hope of 
raising the general standard of cultivation in the district. At AVinkel 
Spruit further land has been cleared‘to allow of the organisation of tea, 
coffee, cotton, and fibre plantations, all of which crops are now repre¬ 
sented. A study of the deterioration of tea-lands and coffee disease is 
in hand, and 35 types of cotton have been placed in Liverpool for com¬ 
mercial valuation. New varieties of sugar-cane promise satisfactory re¬ 
sults, and will before long be available for distribution. Bamie, ‘sisal, 
and Mauritius hemp should yield valuable data in the future. Ihough 
many of the above-mentioned undertakings have yet to reach comple¬ 
tion, we should welcome members of the Natal'Agricultural Union at: 
any or all of our stations.^ 


BACTEBIOLOGIST^S STATEMENT. 

1 ‘ X f^ll^wing is what has been supplied me by our able Bacterio¬ 
logist, Dr. Watkins-Pitchford:-- 

. , not in a position to make any very startling announce¬ 

ment with reference to my work in disease research. Such matters- 

m favourable conditions for progress, and 

ench optimum conditions have not existed except to a very 

m getting a single vetennary to help me in a field of unlimited extent 
and as you know one more than ‘white to the harvest/ The work of the'"- 
however, has shown more advance in research work than ever- 

W.-11 1^’ of such work, 

have at last fallen on good soil Tn tli, ^ seems to* 

I am getting a full measure of help^Ld^STO^Jrf Agrieulture- 

be, I am sure, a justification of the ^h® outcome wilt 

m«t, « I have .,M 0»ve«,lt"£rSr be“L?4™ 
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any opportunities in the year 1907. The work of calf disease is, I think, 
^very hopeful, and I hope to be able to publish very shortly a report on 
this disease. 1 hope to do this within the next two or three months, but 
•do not like to be too sanguine, as disappointments‘in such work are 
numerous. Horsesickness is also doing well, and definite progress has 
been made towards the production of a vaccine, but here again 1 look 
to the next year’s work wfiUi its reasonable facilities as giving promise 
of a definite issue. The inquiry into blue-tongue in sheep is in much 
•the same condition, so you see 1 am taking a much more hopeful view 
of the work of disease inquiry than 1 have ever felt justified in indulg¬ 
ing in before. I feel that the consistent support and countenance given 
to the work by the Agricultural Union has been to a very great extent 
the factor which has caused a serious view to be taken of the importance 
of the work. The outlook is distinctly hopeful, and I think one would 
be justified in referring to it as such, and in advocating a continuance of 
the policy of encouragement which I fully believe the future will justify.’ 

STUD BOOK. 

^'Owing to the condition of the Treasury, it has been considered 
useless to make any attempt to get the necessary funds to enable Natal 
stock to be included in the South African Stud Book. 1 hope when 
better times return'to the Colony that this will be seen to, and that Natal 
will unite with the other Colonies, and that there will be one Stud Book 
for South Africa. 

INTEE-COLONIAL AGRICULTUEAL UNION. 

^The second annual Congress of this Union was held in Capetown 
the 30th and 31st May last. Natal was represented by Messrs. Alex¬ 
ander, Hancock, Craig, Holley, Moon, and Scott; other delegates were 
prevented from attending by the unsettled state of the Colony. Hie 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, and the Mayor 
of Capetown, welcomed the delegates, and addressed the Union. The 
delegates were most hospitably entertained. The Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture and others organised several most enjoyable outings by rail, motor 
•cars, and trams. On day was spent in visiting Darling where we saw 
^ wheat producing country, the whole appearance of the soil being very 
•different from anything to be seen in Natal. The n.ext day we were 
taken to see the wine districts around Constantia. A copy of the pro¬ 
ceedings lies upon the table. It will fall to you to elect delegates, and 
also to forward subjects to the next meeting, which is appointed to lx? 
held in Pretoria in August, 1907. 

'T think we are all aware that this Agricultural Union 4ias of late 
been the subject of a considerable amount of criticism* We have been 
-accused of leaving oar own field, and of having become too much a poli- 
iical organisation. Some maintain that the work we do is not to the 
^advantage of the Colony, but merely for the aggrandisement of the farm¬ 
ing community at the expense of the Colony, There may be some truth 
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in these things: for it is difficult sometimes to say where oiir legitimate 
sphere comes to an end, and ])erhaps occasionally members have gone- 
dangerously near the border line. That the Union, as a Union, has 
erred seriously in this matter T am not prepared to admit. It is, how¬ 
ever, wise for lus to learn from our ( ritics, and we should always remem¬ 
ber that here we belong to no political party^ that we are neither Liberals 
nor (Conservatives, that we are neither Imperialists nor Little England¬ 
ers; in fact, w(‘ know no party. We meet here to further the interests 
of agriculture, aud in so doing we are striving to make this land in which 
wc dwell a inore comfortable and happy home for civilised man. The- 
nian whom we delight to honour is the man who can show us how to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. The man we- 
welcome here is tlie man who can teach ns hr)w to grow an extra mnid 
of mealies or potatoevS from an acre, wdthont greatly increasing the ex¬ 
penditure on that acre. The man w^e want to see amongst ns is the man 
who can teach us how lo grow our own wheat at a priee to compete 
against tin* world. 'Plie man we want to see here is tlie man who can 
show us what breed of cattle, and brwdiai feeding, we can produce the- 
best milk cow or slaughter ox. The man we want amongst us is the 
man who (*an tea(‘h us wliat breed of sheep will thrive best, and produce 
tlie most and the best w'ool and mutton. The man we w'ant here is the 
man whr) can teach us how* best to cultivate the sugar (‘ane or the black 
waltle, that they wdll give the best results for the labour bestowed upon 
them. The man wc want is. the man who will either bring us from over 
th(‘ (X'caii, or produce by his study and ]al) 0 ur, the tree that will bear the 
best and most fruit. The man w^e want among lis is the man who tells 
us what breed of fowls and wdiat treatment of these fowls will give the 
]>est su])n]v of eggs and^the best table fowl. The man wt' w^ant here is 
the man wdio will tea(‘h us how^ to dip or spray our cattle so that we may 
gel rid of the ti(*k at the least expense, and in the most humane manner; 
humane to the cattle, not to the tick. I might go on for a long time 
with a description of the men we want. I would repeat again that as 
an Agricultural Union we care not what party a man belongs to in 
politics; wlnit wo do want is that he &eeks the advance of agriculture, 
and is willing to throw" his quota into the common stock of knowledge 
wdiich will lead on to development for the common good. • 

(ronohision, I desire to give my best thanks to the members of 
the Excentive for attendance at meetings of committee and general in¬ 
terest in the work of the Union. It ia almost superfluous to say a word 
in regard 4o our secretary, Mr. Eadie. His devotion to the Union and 
the amount of wwk he does for it is far beyond any praise I can give. 

1 trust he will long continue his valuable services, and give the same 
assistance to my successors that he has given to me.’" (Applause.) 

Mr. King seconded the adoption of the report, which he said had 
been listened to with great interest. 

Colonel Friend Addison, while generally approving of the President^a ; 
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address, objected to the peesiiiiistic note it contained. He objected in par¬ 
ticular to that portion of the report which declared that Natal had all the 
block diseasefe of the world, and that all but a small percentage of the 
land was bad. it was true they had rinderpest, lungsickness, redwater 
and gallbickness, but they knew how to treat these disease. East Coast 
Feyer they had not yet overcome. They had cried “stinking fish” long 
enough, (“Hear, hear.”) 

Mr. John Kirkinan, the Hon. K. M. Archibald, and others also spoke, 
echoing Colonel Addisoms sentiments regarding the pessimistic tone of 
Ihe acklrcbvs. Some discussion then took place as to whether the re¬ 
port should be ‘‘adopted” or “accepted”; and it wes finally moved and 
agreed to that the meeting pass to the next business on the agenda 
paper. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES KEPOKT. 

The Executive Committee's report for the year ending 3Jst Decem¬ 
ber, 11)06, as follows, was then adopted:— 

“Strict economy has been necessary during the past year on account 
of the heavy drain on the funds during recent years. The Executive 
has not seen its way to re(‘onimend an increased subscription, and the 
only method of keeping witliin our means is to cut down expenditure. 
W itb this end in view t}i(‘ Committee recommend the annulment of the 
resolution requiring copies of the proceedings to be distributed to all 
members of Associations. It is considered sufficient that four copies 
slioiild be sent to each Association. 

“Three new Societies have applied for affiliation, which has been 
granted, viz.:—Charlestown Fanners’ Association, Umvoti Farmers^ As¬ 
sociation, and Acton Homes Farmers'’ Association. Certain Societies, 
however, have not paid subscriptions for several years, and the Execu¬ 
tive recommend that these Associations be notified of their arrears and 
be requested to inform the Secretary whether they desire to be continued 
on the roll of the Union, The Committee is aware that the times are 
not favourable for calling up arrears, but, on the other hand, the Union 
must have a sound financial position, and this is only attainable by eras¬ 
ing from the roll all Associations who are not likely to meet the charges 
against them. 

“Financial.—The balance sheet sliows a balance of £7 18s. 2d car¬ 
ried forward* to 1907, but this was only possible by allowing certain 
charges to remain unpaid. These have now been met, and as will be 
seen from statement (B) Appendix III., after paying all charges and tak¬ 
ing into account the subscriptions that had come in up till February 
28th, the date to which the statement was made up, there was a surplus 
of £63 9s. 2d. to carry on the work of the year. Statement (C) is an 
estimate of income and expenditure for remainder of the year. This 
shows a credit balance of £11 8s. 2d. Of course it is assured that all 
Societies will pay their subscriptions, and it is anticipated that £10 10s. 
of arrears will be collected. 
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“Forestry.—The prizes offered by Mr. Maurice Evans, M.L.A., for 
forestiy liave only brought out one competitor. It now lies with the 
Union to place the results before Mr. Evans and obtain his views on the 
subject, 

“(loveriuncnt Schemes.—The Minister of Railways and Harbours 
(Hon. C. Hitchins), and the Minister of Agriculture (Hon, W. A. Deane), 
wish the Union to appoint a time for hearing statements upon the ex¬ 
port of mealies and the utilisation of the Government Cold Storage 
Works. If It is the pleasure of the Union the evening sitting of the 
first day of the Conference might be set apart for this purpose. 

‘'I'he Committee have to thank the Mayor and Corporation of 
Mariizburg for their kindness in giving the use of the Supper Room of 
the Town Hall, free of charge, to the Union for its meetings. In con¬ 
nection with last meeting of the Union also the charge was remitted. 
This action on the part of the Corporation, combined with the sym¬ 
pathetic interest taken in the meetings of the Union by the Mayor and 
Councillors, will gain the hearty approval of the Union as a whole.^^ 

BURR, WEED. 

Mr. Mitchell, who formed one of a deputation which waited on the 
Minister on the subject, stated that the Minister had promised that no 
prosecutions would be instituted in connection with the Burr Weed Act 
until he had had an opportunity of introducing fresh legislation. Mr. 
Mitchell referred not to thistle but to the ordinary burr weed. 

JSiOETHERN DISTRICTS SECESSION. 

Mr. ViiJ] der Spuy (Utrecht Association) asked for leave to make 
an explanation of a personal nature. He made reference to a telegram 
which had been sent by the Utrecht and Dundee Associations to the 
Prime Minister of the Transvaal, expressing the desire of the people 
of Utrecht to come under the Transvaal Government. He said that the 
Association in question had no authority for the statement made regard¬ 
ing the feelings of the Utrecht people. It placed the Vryheid and 
Utrecht delegates in a false position. They wished to be distinctly 
understood that they were in no way responsible for the action of the 
secretaries of the Associations referred to. 

LAND TAX. # 

It was moved that the following resolution should be once more 
placed before the Government:—^^^That, in the opinion oi this Union, 
the time has arrived when a substantial tax should be imposed on all 
lands in thq Colony not beneficially occupied, 

CALF DISEASES. 

Mr. Alexander (Richmond Road Association) spoke very strongly on 
the subject, and urged that the necessity for moving in the matter of 
investigation be impressed upon the members of the I^egislative As^ 
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^embly. He read the following letter which he had received from the 
Government Bacteriologist:— 

“In reply to your letter of the 5 th inst. concerning the resolution 
passed at the last meeting relative to facilities for research into stock 
disease 

“I have pleasure in stating that the Minister of my Department has 
recently made arrangements for the addition to my staff of another 
veterinary assistant, and has further sanctioned the provisional addition 
to the Estimates of a more adequate sum than has been available in past 
years for the carrying on of this important work. He has also expressed 
his intention of still further extending facilities as such need becomes 
obvious. 

“As you are aware, we have been much behind other countries in 
the past in the provision we have made for carrying on the work of 
research. 

“It must necessarily take some time before any increase of facility 
bears practical result, inasmuch as the work of investigation into 
disease-conditions is generally laborious and Jengthy. 

“I feel confident, however, that the near future will show the wis¬ 
dom and advantage of the extended facilities which the Government is 
granting to promote so important a work. 

“Ill regard to your query concerning the progress of the enquiiT 
into Calf Disease and Horsesickness, I am able to inform you, as re¬ 
gards the former, considerable progress has been made, and that I hope 
to be in a position shortly to issue a report of the work undertaken in 
this direction, which 1 trust will prove of use in controlling this de¬ 
structive disease. 

“As regards Horsesickness—though not able to make an immediate 
pronouncement—I am sanguine that I shall very shortly be able to issue 
*a report on the progress of this enquiry, and, I trust in this direction 
also, to make suggestions regarding the more efficient prevention of the 
^disease. 

“With regard to Blue-tongue in sheep, 1 hope to be able to issue a 
’Vaccine for its prevention in time lor next season. 

“All the above enquiries are of a hopeful nature, and I trust that, 
'With my increased facilities, I may be able to push one or more branches 
•of this worktto a successful issue before another annual meeting of the 
Union, to which body I have reason to be grateful for past encourage¬ 
ment and support in the pursuit of enquiries often tedious and 
difficult/^ 

Mr. Alexander moved:—“That this Agricultural Union begs to urge 
on the Government the desirability of continuing to give the Bacterio¬ 
logist the fullest facilities to carry out investigation in the cause and 
cure of stock diseases and fowl-sickness; and that every encouragement 
^should be given him to try to discover a means of prevention, ameliora- 
4;ion, or eradication of these diseases, and that it be an instruction to the 
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Executive Committee of this Union to continuei to press the matter not 
only on the Government, but on the Legislative body of this Colony/^ 

Mr. Deane (who, with various officers of the Department of Agri* 
culture, was present), said that Mr. Pitchford had received the assistance- 
lie had spoken of, and •that he was also going to receive the monetary 
assistance he asked. He added that the veterinary surgeons would in 
future be engaged in investigational work more, and not so much in 
doing ordinary stock inspectors' work. 

Mr. Alexander’s motion was put and carried. 

MAUGE IK HOKSES. 

A short discussion here took place on a question raised by Mr. 
Woods as to whether the replies furnished by Government to the resolu¬ 
tions of the last Conference were sent by the present or by the late 
Ministry, and whether, in the latter ease, the present Government would 
adhere to any assurances given or statements made by their predecessors. 

Mr. Deane reminded the meeting that the present Government 
lad only been in office a short time, and could not be expected to endorse 
everything that had been said by tire late Government. 

The following resolution, relating to mange in horses, which had 
already been sent to the Government, then came before the meeting:— 
^‘That, in the opimon of this Union, the laws relating to Mange in 
Horses is quite inadequate to cope with the evil, therefore the Govern¬ 
ment be urged to bring ip legislation with a view to having Mange in 
Horses brought under an Act, the same or as near as possible to the 
iScab Act," The reply of Government to this, in 1905,.had been that a 
Bill on the subject had passed the Legislative Assembly, but had been 
thrown out by the Upper House. 

Mr. Hancock moved that tlm words “the same or as near as possible 
to the Scab Act' be deleted and the following substituted: “to deal 
ettectually with the disease,^’ 

During the course of the discussion which follov'ed, it was stated 
by one speaker that the. Police in his district had told him that they 
had no right to interfere with mangey horses on the road. Katives 
in tile locations did not trouble to report mangey horses. 

Mr. King was of opinion that the present Contagious Diseases Act 
was quite sufficient to me^jt their purpose. What was wfpited was a 
more efficient system of inspection of horses. 

Mr. Wiltshire said that power to compel quarantine and treatment 
was required. At present a native can keep mangey horses at his kraal.^ 

Mr. Hancock s amendment to the original resolution was carried 
unanimously, 

TJNIPOKM WEIGHTS AKD MEASUEES. 

A considerable discussion took place with regard to the necessity for 
standardising weights and measures throughout South Africa. It waa 
stated, in reply to a question, that, at the Inter-Golonial Conference,. 
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resolutions had been passed that all grain should be sold by the hundred, 
pounds. 

It was pointed out that the Natal Government Kailways were 
mulcted to a certain extent by the difference between the weights used: 
in the Transvaal and those in vogue in Natal. • 

Mr. Deane said that i.f the ])ackage6 vyere all sacks the matter would 
be much simplified. lie added that, under the Government mealie ex¬ 
portation scheme, the grain would be shipped in 200ft. bags—not 
»03fts. 

Mr. Mit(*hell pointed out that the Chambers of Commerce would only 
buy the 203ft. sack. He said farmers should combine and only sell at 
200lbs. If they would determine not to sell save by the 200ft. bag, the 
Chambers of Commerce would be forced to yield. How the Govern¬ 
ment was going to hel]» them in the matter, he failed to see. ^J^he 
rem('dy lay in their own hands. 

Mr. Crompton moved, and it was carried, that the oilier Colonies 
oi South xVfrica be consulted with a view to bringing about legislation 
for the standardising of South African weights and measures, the weights 
of sacks and packages to be left out of consideration. 

TENANTS’ COMPENSATION BILL. 

It was agreed that the resolution on this subject be returned to 
Government, for the purpose of its being again brought before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

nORSESiCKNESS. 

'Phe following resolution, which had been passed by the last Con¬ 
ference, now came before the meeting:—^‘That, in the opinion of this 
(Jnion, the Natal Government should approach the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment with a vieiv io introducing the system for immunising horses and. 
mules against ITorsesickness.” To this the Government had replied 
that it was still in communicatoii with the Transvaal Government on the 
subject. 

A request was made by Mr. Dick for the correspondence to be pub¬ 
lished, or that some information be furnished. Mr. Woollatt stated that, 
although they had been immunising mules in the Transvaal for about a 
year, the Tfansvaal Goveimment was not prepared io issue the serum on 
a wholesale scale prior to September last. The Natal Government had 
not been disposed to inoculate mules for private individuals, for the 
reason that, if they had done so, it would have brought the system into 
disrepute. Many mules already had the disease^ and if they died people 
would be inclined to blame the system of inoculation. Thev had 
immunised some 800 Government mules in Natal during last summer, 
and this winter they hoped to carry out immunisation on a large scale. 
In the Transvaal they had lost only 17 out of 5,000 mules, and in Natal,, 
as far as they knew, the loss w^as three out of 800. 
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Mr. Deane said that Mr. Pitchford hoped this year to be able to issue 
it vaccine to immunise animals for one season if not for a longer period. 

Mr. Alexander remarked that Dr. Theiler had told him it was pos¬ 
sible to immunise a mule for one district, but that if it were moved to 
another district it might die of the disease. 

Mr. Woollatt said the mortality this year from Horsesickness had 
been appalling. In the up-country districts and in the high veld, the 
mortality had been higher than in the low veld. In a season such as 
-this, the present system has proved itself a success. 

One of the delegates remarked that the practice of immunising 
mules had been going on for years; and stated that a preparation was 
placed on the market by the Cape Bacteriologist some years ago. 

Mr. Woollatt replied that Dr. Edingtoir's preparation had never 
been taken advantage of. 

It was stated that Dr. Edington, who had been away from South 
Africa, had returned and had registered himself in the Transvaal as a 
medical practitioner. The preparation in question, it was averred, was 
recognised in the Cape Colony as a cure. 

Mr. Dick’s motion, ^That this Government publish the corre¬ 
spondence with the Transvaal on the subject of Horsesickness,was 
carried. 

THE POLICE FOECE. 

Mr. Alexander moved:—^^^That this Union is of opinion that the 
Natal Police should be instructed in the native language, customs, and 
habits, and that facilities be given them to also acquire a knowledge of 
the Dutch language.'’ • 

Mr. De Waal, in seconding the motion, said that if the men were 
given greater encouragement to learn the Dutch and native languages, 
they would become more efficient, 

COLOUEED EAILWAY PASSENGESS. 

The Conference then proceeded to deal with the resolutions passed 
at a special general meeting of the Union held on the 10th October, 
1906. 

On the motion of Mr. Van Eooyen, it was agreed Government be 
.asked to take steps to have certain compartments labelled, ‘Tor coloured 
passengers only.^’ 

LAAGEES. 

in reply to a resolution urging the Government to take steps for the 
•erection of laagers in certain parts of the Colony, Government had stated 
it aras of opinion that temporary laagers of barbed wire erected as re* 
•quired were preferable as a rule to permanent laagers. 

Mr. Van Eooyen considered that Government ought to reconsider 
ihe matter; and moved that the resolution be sent back to the Govern- 
ment. 

The motion was carried. 
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LIFE MEMBERS OF THE UNION. 

Mr. Mitchell moved :—"^That the ex-Presidents of the Natal Agri¬ 
cultural Union ahall be eligible to be elected by a two-thirds majority 
as life members, with power to take part in all meetings of the Union. 
Mr. Hosking seconded; and the motion was carried by 32 votes to 24. • 

CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 

The Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association moved:—^^That this 
Union is surprised that the Closer Settlement Committee has not ap¬ 
proached the Union to obtain the support or opinion of the farming com¬ 
munity with regard to the all important question, and that two delegates 
from the committee be invited to attend the Union and discuss the- 
question.” 

The Secretaiy read a letter from the Closer Settlement Association,, 
in which it was suggested that three delegates might be received by the- 
ITnion. 

Mr. Alexander thought the time had arrived when this thing should 
he thrashed out with the Closer Settlunent Committee, and the public 
bo shown that the attitude of the farmers was not a selfish one, but that 
they wished to prevent harm being brought to the Colony by the rash 
scherars that were being propounded. He w^as of opinion that three' 
delegates sliould be invited. 

After some discussion, it was agreed to invite three delegates of 
the Closer Settlement x\ssociation. 

DUTY AND RATES ON SEED. 

The New'castle Agricultural Society moved:—‘^That the duty on* 
seeds of all descriptions should be remitted, and that the railway rates 
for transit on such seeds should be reduced to Colonial produce rates.” 

Mr. Johnstone, in moving this resolution, pointed out that the 
growing of potatoes in up-country districts was practically an impossi¬ 
bility at the present transit rates. He was of opinion that the duty 
should he removed from all stuff imported for seed purposes. The 
argument of the late Government against such a proceeding had been 
that some merchants used to import potatoes certified as for seed pur¬ 
poses and sell them for consumption as food. The matter would, of 
course, cause the Government some trouble, on account of its being one 
of the parties to the South African Customs Union. The potatoes in 
question were, nevertheless, only for use in Natal. As regards railway 
rates, the matter was solely in the hands of the Natal Government. 

Mr. Wood supported the motion. With a Customs import 3uty 
of 2s. per pound on imported seed, potato-growers up-country ^vere 
severely handicapped. Good seed potatoes were not obtainable in Natal. 
It was*absolutely necessary, in the interests of the industry, to import 
hced every two or three years. Apart from this, the rail carriage on* 
«eed from Durban was enormous. 
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Other speakers opposed that part of the motion relative to the re¬ 
mission of the duty, on the grounds that it would not be conducive to 
the local production of seed potatoes. It was also contended that 
potatoes might be imported as for seed, and then sold for consumption. 
This, it was stated, was done by some merchants before the imposition 
* of ihe duty. 

Mr. Mitchell recommended a consideration of the question whether 
they could not produce their own seed potatoes by exchange. He sug¬ 
gested that they should enter into an agreement amongst themselves 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Sawer (Director of Experiment Stations) announced his inten¬ 
tion of importing no more seed for planting at Cedara as he was ar¬ 
ranging with the other Experiment Farms at Weenen and Winkel 
S]>ruil so as to grow their own seed. He also stated that he was putting 
500 or 600 bags of potatoes in cold storage for experimental purposes, 
in order to determine times of keeping them in cold storage. 

The motion was lost hy 34 votes to 25. 

NATIVES AND SQUATTING. 

Mr. Kolbe, on hehalf of the Slangrivier Boere Vereeniging, moved: 
‘That, in the opinion of this Union, the time has come when the Gov¬ 
ernment should, cause a law to be passed forbidding owmers, renters, or 
occupiers of any farm or farms from allowing natives or (‘oloured per¬ 
sons to live upon their farms without a written contraei.” 

Mr. Von Levetzow^ thought it was desirable to make a native liable 
to punishment for living on a private farm without having entered into 
a contract. . 

Mr. Kirkman was of opinion that all matters relating to natives 
should be left over until they, had heard the results of the Native 
Affairs Commission. 

It was pointed out that there was nothing to prevent a farmer from 
‘entering into any contract with his natives. On the other hand, it fre¬ 
quently happened that a native would prefer to go on to the next farm 
rather than enter into a contract. 

Mr. Van der Spuy said there must be a law. It was necessary that 
.all the farmers in a district should make a contract with hm natives,, so 
that natives could not desert. 

Mr. Geo. Coventry was of opinion that every man should be com¬ 
pelled to adopt such a system. Further, they should not lose sight of 
the fact that Ordinance No. 2 of 1855 w'as still in existence. Had it 
been carried out from the commencement, the trouble that farmers had 
lia(3kwith natives would never have existed. 

Mr. King pointed out that a native could leave a farm at a 
i\^eek’s notice, but that a farmer could not put a native off his land 
without six months’ notice. 

Mr. Archibald said that vrhen they put rent against labour, trouble 
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would alwa 3 "s arise. No matter what contract was made, natives would 
still break awa^^ and p:o where they could make better terms for their, 
labour He thought rent for the land their cattle fed upon should be 
-charged, and wages paid out of it, which was the Coast custom. He 
-did not see why the compulsory signing of contracts should be made 
universal, as there wore districts where no trouble was experienced. 

After some further discussion, the motion was carried by 29 rotes 
to IJ). A rider was added to the effect that the resolution be forwarded 
^ Native Affairs Commission. 

TOBACCO FACTOhTES. 

^fr. T js moved:—"‘Thai, in the o])inion of this TTnion. the time has 
.arrived when llie (b)vernment should establish tobacco factories in the 
Colony.'’ 

He said factories wore wanted in Natal. Tobacco would grow 
from the Northern llistricts to the Coast. It was used for many pur¬ 
poses besides smoking. 

Mr. Blakor thought it was too much to ask the (rovernment to es¬ 
tablish such factories, but they might ask for assistance in their estab- 
lishimmt. He ])oiii(ed out that the Governn.ent were experimenting at 
\V(‘enen, and advocated waiting for the results of those experiments be- 
fon* moving in the matter. 

It was ])ointed out by one delegate that it bad been proved that 
tobacco would pay. There were several private enterprises that were 
now turning out tobacco successfully. He did not (‘onsider it right to 
ask Government to establish factories and compete with }>rivate con¬ 
cerns. The success of the industry was proved. 

Mr. Kirkrnau was of opinion that all factories cstahlislied should be 
iiided by Government. 

Mr. Sawer (Director of Experiment Stations) explained that in 
Rhodesia, where he had been, they gave up growing inferior tobaccos for 
kafir snuff, dip and similar purposes. They also decided to concede an 
amount in weight in order to get the compensation of superior quality. 
Having a uniform system of cultivation, they proceeded to go in for a 
uniform leaf and a uniform system of handling. The assistance which 
the Government gave was in the direction of warehouses—not factories 
—^in four different centres. They found it did not pay tliem to grow a 
poor leaf. For certain Turkish cigarette tobaccos they received as much 
as 2s. a pound. He had just returned from Weenen. Those irrigation 
settlements were particularly suitable for the cultivation of tobacco, 
which could be cured at one point. Green tobacco could not be trans¬ 
ported more than ten miles. Splendid tobacco was being grown ^n 
Natal; but better seed, a better system of manuring and more suitable 
means of curing were required. He did not consider there was any 
need for factories yet. 

Mr. Deane said vo resolution was necessary asking for the estah- 
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li&hment of tobacco factories. If the Colony could produce the tobacco 
on co-operative lines, they could count upon the assistance of the Gov¬ 
ernment. That was the policy of the Government. 

After a little further discussion, the following motion, which took 
the place of the original motion, was put to the vote:—"That the time- 
has arrived when Government should assist the farmers of the Colony,, 
either by establishing a tobacco factory or by subsidising any factories- 
which may be established by private enterprise." 

The motion was lost by 27 votes to 16. 

EAST COAST FEVEB. 

Eight resolutions appeared on this section of the agenda paper- 
under the heading of East Coast Fever. 

A motion brought forward by the Seven Oaks Association was in¬ 
cluded in one from the Nottingham Road Association; and Mr. King, 
on behalf of the latter Association, moved:—“That, in the opinion of 
this Union, and in view of the presence of East Coast Fever in Natal, 
the Colony should be divided into districts. In each district there 
should be an advisory board appointed to advise and assist the Veterin¬ 
ary Department in devising the best means of suppressing the spread 
of the disease, and for the best means to be adopted for the local manage¬ 
ment of cattle in the various districts.” 

In explaining the reasons of his Association for bringing forward 
this motion, Mr. King .said the management and details would be far- 
better left to the local board, everything being referred to the Depart¬ 
ment for approval. The District Veterinary Surgeon would necessarily 
be one of the board; and with his advice the board would be of enormous 
assistance to the Department in Maritzburg. 

Mr. Van Rooyen supported the motion. He considered the restric¬ 
tions imposed would be carried out more strictly than they could be 
under the control of the Veterinary Department. The farmers were 
going to be the losers where there was to be any loss, and it was to their 
interests to act carefully. 

Mr. Deane was of opinion that, the motion was of no value. Ap¬ 
parently the members of the Northern Districts Association had not read 
the amending Act passed last session. In that Act the necessary pro¬ 
vision was made. He pointed out that an Advisory Board could not be 
invested with executive powers. They could only advise the Minister 
of Agriculture. The advice given by the bowds up to the present had 
m nearly every case been acted upon. Some members of the com¬ 
mittees, the Minister continued, had not been quite discreet in issuing 
passes. An advisory committee was only an advisory committee. Who 
was to be responsible for their mistakes? The country would suffer. 
The country east of the main line of railway and south of the Cape* 
^atal line was already divided into districts, where advisory committ^ 
Bad been loriBed. 
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Mr. King pointed out that those boards were unsatisfactory, as they 
!bad no appointed tirnes for meeting. He considered they should be put 
on a proper footing. 

The motion was carried by 36 votes to 4. 

The remainder of the resolutions regarding East Coast Fever were 
Jield over until after the hearing of the Minister for Railways and Har¬ 
bours and Agriculture, on the subject of the export of mealies. 

EXPOIIT OF MEALIES. 

At llie evening titling (lOtli A])ril) Mr. Ilitebins (M.inister for 
Hallways and Harbours)* and IVlr. Deane (Minister of Agriculture) ad¬ 
dressed the meeting with reference to arrangements the Government 
iiad made in regard to the export of mealies. 

A special artich^ on the subject appears in another portion of this 

issue. (jiiXTIi.M. AIHALIK (JKOWElv’S’ ASSOCI.VTIOA".. 

Mr. Alexander, on behalf of llie J^ichmond As^of'iaiion. moved:— 
‘‘That tiiis meciing of tlie Agri<,mltural I’nion considers that the time 
iias now arrived 1o cstaidiBli a Ccmtral Mcalic Growers’ Co-operative 
Union to deal with the staple crop of this Colony, and that a committee 
be formed from llie delegates of this TTnion to draw up a practif'al 
scheme for the formation and working of sneh a Mealic Grovers’ Co¬ 
operative Union.*’ 

He wished to thank the Government for the action they were tak¬ 
ing in the mailer of the exjiort of mealies. lie weleomed their ]m> 
posals, as lie believed tliey were going to do a great deal of good for the 
Colony. It gave him pleasure to say so, because he might later on re¬ 
quire to criticise them. It was very desirable that a growers’ associa¬ 
tion be established to go into all the details. The (Tovermnent liad 
gone a certain distance in making arrangements, but the remainder 
should he left to the farmers. All he asked was that the meeting should 
.afSrru the principle and form a committee to undertake the work, to 
include ten or twelve, with the new President of the Conference to take 
the chair. 

Mr. Hancock hoped the resolution would not be passed. The Gov¬ 
ernment, having commenced, should be allowed to carry the matter 
through to its completion. He considered it would hamper the Govern¬ 
ment to in any way interfere with the scheme, which was a very feasible 
•one, and from which the farmers would reap much benefit. 

Mr. Van Hooyen considered the motion was a step in the right 
•direction. Government would be sure of good mealies, as the proposed 
Union would take care not to accept mealies that were not fit for ex¬ 
portation. 

delegates spoke, some in favour of and others against the 

idea. 

The Minister for Agriculture, on being appealed to, said the Govern¬ 
ment would welcome a union of the nature suggested by 5Ir. Alexander. 
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Mr. Alexander said that the idea was that the union should take 
over the export of mealies to England and elsewhere. He wanted a 
growers' union, to work with the Government. It would enable them 
to work out the details, and to tender for large supplies, which they 
could not do as private individuals. The union would charge a small 
commission on the mealies exported, and w'^ould otherwise be conducted; 
on tliorough business-like lines. 

Tin* motion was carried by votes to 4. 

CENTEAL FELTT GKOWERS’ UNION. 

Mr. Alexander moved:—^^That this meeting of the Agricultural 
Union considers that the lime has. now arrived to form a Central Fruit 
Growers^ Co-operative Union to advance the export of fruit from this 
Colony, and that a committee be appointed from the delegates of this 
meeting of the Union to draw' up a practical scheme for the formation 
and w'orking of such Central Fruit Growers^ Co-operative Union. 

The same arguments, he said, applied to the formation of a fruit¬ 
growers’ union as to the mealie-growers' union. There was on the 
Coast a fruit-groAvers’ association, but he did not see any reason w'hy the 
two should clash. If fruit was to be exported from up-country, it was 
very desirable that they should have an association more in touch with 
up-country growers than the Coast association could be. 

The motion w'as seconded, and carried unanimously. 

EAST COAST FEVEK: COMPENSATION. 

Mr. A'an der Spuy moved, on behalf of the Utrecht Farmers^ As¬ 
sociation:—^‘That, in the opinion of this Union, farmers residing in dis-- 
triets infected by the East Coast Fever, and suifering nnder and by 
reason (^f restrictions laid dowm by the Government, should receive more' 
substantial assislanee from the Government.^^ 

Tie argued that, if there should be any loss, no one district should’ 
suffer more than another. The loss should be sustained by Government,, 
and so by the w’hole Colony. 

In connection with this matter, Mr. Thole brought up the question 
of fencing material and mules. He said an applicant for Government 
assistance in that form had to make oath that he could not get anyone- 
to lend him the money he required. A farmer, he said, could always 
get someone to furnish the money, and so he could not make oath without 
comm'tting perjury. He considered that Government was giving no 
assistance to the farmer, and he would therefore support the motion 
before the meeting. 

Mr. Johnstone sympathised with the mover of the resolution. He 
ixiustrated w'hat was done by the Government for the farmers when 
Rinderpest broke out in 1896. Oxen were lent. All the farmers bor¬ 
rowing had to take bath that those oxen “would be returned after two or* 
three years, when called for. Most of the borrowers purchased those* 
oxen. Why could not that be done now? Let them lend these men* 
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the animals to do the work, and at the end of a certain time let those 
animals he rein mod. 

Mr. Deane said Mr. Johnstone had explained what the Government 
had done in the Rinderpest days. The present Government was doing 
exactly the same thing. Government was empowered by the Act to 
spend £100,000 in assisting poor farmers. Some 1,500 mules had been 
purchased, and many of these had been allotted. Government had to 
pay £22 10s. for the mules. Immunising them cost £1 a dose; and a 
certain number had died. 

Mr. Woollatt (Principal Veterinary Surgeon) next spoke. He said 
that every mule was tested, and he was satisfied that it was free from 
Glanders. In V'ryheid district the farmers would have mules that were 
not immunised. He made a practice now' of not issuing any mules that 
had noi been immunised. He expressed his willingness to replace any 
mnh* dying after it had left his hands, providing it could be proved that 
the infection took ])lace before the animal was issued. 

After some further discussion, (he mover (Mr. Van der Spur), upon 
being (railed oi\ io rc])ly, said that since the Rinderpest days of 1896, 
the people in his district had had hardship after hardship. Repatriation 
cattle had been bought, and w^ere not yet paid for. and those cattle were 
now' lost. The Minister of Agriculture said they must buy nudes at 
£25. If a man bought eight mules, for example, there w’as another £200, 
rind so the debt grew. If there must be a loser, let the Government be 
that losm*—not the individual people. Tlie Afinister had said they 
were not thankful: they were Ibaukful for everything- the Government 
had done. 

The moiioii. on being put to the vote, was carried hv 19 votes to 12. 
E.C. FEVER: STAMPING OTTT. 

The Hatting Spruit Association moved:—'^That, in the opinion of 
the Union, that should any herd of cattle become infected with Tick 
Fever, it should he made com])ulsory for the owner to sell same for 
slaughter purposes, if he cannot supply sullicieut clean veld for tem¬ 
perature camps, and sufficient clean veld for grazing purposes, after hav¬ 
ing passed through the temperature camps, the Government to fix 
schedule price and take over such cattle, and that all infected areas be 
fenced.’^ 

At the present time, it was explained, the Veterinary Department 
had not the pow'cr to deal wdlh infected herds that it ought to have. 
As long as cattle were kept on private land, they could not he touched 
under the Contagious Diseases Act. 

Mr. Tandy thought it would be a good ]>lan for three or four owners 
of contagious farms to pool their cattle or pool the risk of sickness. 
These farms could then he treated as one farm; and in that Avav the 
small owner would not be at .any greater disadvantage than the large 
owner. For instance, if t}ie disease broke out on one farm, the cattle 
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not infected could be removed to whichever of the neighbottriiig farms 
was clean. Another point was that, under the latter portion of 
the motion, the Government could fix a schedule price and take over 
the cattle. 

In a discussion regarding the position of the native in the matter, 
Mr. Jas. King said that, so far as the locations were concerned, they 
should be fenced in: then, if the cattle wished to die, let them die. But 
the native residing on private land should be dealt with in precisely the 
same way as the white farmer himself. 

Mr. Deane explained that the powers asked for by the resolution 
were asjved for by the Government during the last session of Parlia¬ 
ment. The only way was to remove cattle from the land. He staled 
that the whole of the native locations were now fenced: and he ])oinicd 
out that Europeans and natives wore both selling cattle to the contrac¬ 
tors^ buyers. 

The motion was carried by 40 votes to 5. 

E.C. FEYEE: FENCING. 

The Hatting Spruit Association brought forward the following 
motion‘^That it is the opinion of this TTnion all native locations should 
be fenct^d, and that the funds of the JTatal Native Trust bo used for this 
purpose. That all farms should he fenced in, and owners to be given 
a specified time to do it, failing which, the Government should have the 
right io fence and chargp to ihe owner or owners.'’ 

Mr. Tandy said the first portion of ihe. resolution had hecn disposed 
of ])v Mr, Dcane^s stalcinent that locations were being fenced. With 
referciK’c to the second portion, he said fencing was necessary, as many 
herds in a district got mixed through the carelessness of the herd hoys. 

After a short discussion, the motion was put to the vote and enrried 
by 19 to 10, 

This terminated the first day’s proceedings. A report of Ihe 
second day’s proceedings will be published in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

{To le continued.) 


Of all the nations of the earth, Americans are said to oonsnme the greatest 
ninpui^t per head of sugar and its by-products. 

The idea that docking a horse’s tail strengthens his back is a very old one. Ger- 
Taise Markham, the great authority on horsesr 250 years ago, says: The curtayling 
of bdr^es is used in no nation whatsoever so much as in this kingdom of onrs, by 
reason of. much i carriage and the heayy burdens which our horses fontiuuMily are 
exercised and employed ; withal and the rather since we are strongiy opinionated that 
the taking away of these joints doth make the horse’s chine or back a great deal 
atronger i«»d morift able to support a burden, as in truth it doth ; and we daily find it 
ao by conti^pual e^erience. , , , ; ^ 
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CEDAEA. 

To Diubctob Expebimknt Stations.— 

Since submitting my last report, a continuation of the wet weather 
then prevailing has predoiiiinated, and the total rainfall from 1st July, 
11)06, to 31st March, 1907, has now exceeded 35 inches, as compared with 
tlie corresponding period of last year, when 24 inches wais recorded. 

4416 rainfall for the month has been 4*86 inches, and the maximum 
and minimum thermometer readings have been respectively 90 degs. and 
49 degs. 

A very sharp and severe hailstorm (but fortunately of short dura¬ 
tion) wus experienced on the afternoon of the 28th ult. ‘ Very little 
damage was done to the crops beyond the leaves being somewhat torn 
and shredded. Considerable damage, however, w*as done to the build¬ 
ings, the College sulfering most, having many panes of glass broken. On 
the 30tli ult. another storm passed over, which was of longer duration 
but not so destructive. No damage was done. 

The work of harvesting the various crops has been considerably 
liampered owing to the incessant rain, which has necessitated the removal 
of the men to other w^ork continuously, it being impossible to continue 
harvesting the crops in the rain or while they w^ere still wet. 

The following crops \vere harvested during the month:— 

1. iSoy Beam for Fodder, which were planted in the “Distance of 
Phiming'* Mime Sectioji, show corresponding section averages, in the case 
of Sections X and Y, while the average for Section Z is a trifle over 50 
per cent, better, as the result of subsoiling. 

The alternate rows, which were left to mature grain, will be 
harvested during the current month, wdien the report thereon will be 
submitted. 

Polo toes: Dislanve of Flanting Section ,—The results of this ex¬ 
periment are extremely interesting as well as encouraging. The sets used 
in this experiment were J oz., 1J oz.. If oz., and 2f ozs., planted in drills 2 
fret s iiH lu\- apart, and planted al distances of 9 inches, 12 inches and 18 
inches in the respective plots, each section being planted w’ith alternate 
dressing of light and heavy manuring, the light dressing consisting of 
170 lbs. Sulph. Amtiionia, 300 lbs. H.G. Super., and 100 lbs. Muriate of 
Potash per acre, the cost of which was £2 lls. 4d., and the heavy dressing 
being double this amount. The results vary from 12,240 lbs. per acre 
to 24,200 tt)8. per acre. 

There has been a steady increase in the results of this section 
since its first cultivation three years ago, w^hich increase is due to the 
repeated dressings which have been applied from year to year in the 
same proportion. 
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The Yariet}; grown was “Up-to-date.*^ 

Polators in Manures SecMon, —This eomprised the results of 
various Ireatnieiits of what are termed the Superphosphate and Slag 
Sections, Sul})hate of Ainnioiiia being applied with Super, and Nitrate 
of Soda with Slag. The resvilt was in favour of the latter, which gave 
an aggregate of 7,125J Ihs. to the section, while the former gave as a 
result 7,0(>5| Ihs. 

The highest yield on the Slag Section was from a dressing of com¬ 
plete manure, .viz., 11<S Ihs. Nitrate of Soda, hOO lt)S. Slag, and 300 lb& 
jVliiriale of Potash per acu'e, 13,230 tbs. per acre being obtained. 

Jf, Millet Manure Ser/ion. —On the Millet Section the highest yield 
was obtained from the plot receiving a dressing of complete manure, 
viz., 170 lbs. Siilph. Ammonia, 200 lbs. Superphosphate, and 80 lbs. 
Muriate of Potash. 'Fhe area was I-20th of an acre, and produced 1,077 
lbs., being at llie rale of 10| tons per acre. \'ari(‘1y, VrumentaceMm 
(jiijanieuni. 

o. Manure Seelion of Uge. —The nu'.dium dressing of complete 
manure again ])rodiU'ed heaviest yield of dry forage; 3 ver 21 tons per 
acre. 

O'. Manure ^eeivm of Oats, —A heavy dressing of (complete manure 
on this section produced at the rate of 5 tons 1,740 H)S. per acre of 
Algerian oats, while a similar section planted w^ith Indian oats produced 
only half that weight ol dry forage. 

No increased yieid was given on the Cultivation Section from sub¬ 
soiling; in view of th(‘ thin nature of this particular piece rf land (iron- 
si one) tlic result was as (‘X])ccted. 

The following erojis have been planted, in connection with which 
the ]U‘cessary ploughing and })rcparation of the land lias been attended 
to:—Turnips, rape, })uckwheat, lupines, barley, soy beans, rye, j)rickly 
cumfrey, oats, tares, mustard. 

ilay-cutting has received special attention on every occasion when 
the wx'ath(‘r would admit; and, although the hay has been carefully 
stacked in small richs on the ground, it is feared a good deal of it has 
been badly spoiled. 

4h.e Stockman reports:— 

Horses: The same as last month, viz., 9, with an additional 5 still 
on loan from, the Militia Department. 

Mules: Five. One died of horsesickne^s. 

Oxen: Same as last month, viz., 38. 

Sheep: One ewe has been sent to the Bacteriologist, Allerton; one 
has died of snake bite; and a ram got severely worried by dogs and died 
from injuries received. Five lambs have been born. The total num¬ 
ber of sheep at the end of the month was 2 rams, 39 ewes, and 7 lambs. 

All the sheep were hand-washed with Cooper^g dip on the 7th 
Fifteen ewes have been drawn ofE the pure bred flock for extra feeding, 
the ration consisting of 4 lb. oats., l-3rd lb. soy beans, 1 lb. maize silage, 
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«and 1 lb. oat straw each flaij}^ Fourteen pure bred ewes have been 
turned in with the graded flock, but are getting no extra feeding. 

One ram (getting a daily ration of 1 lb. crushed mealies, lb. soy 
beans, 1 lb. maize silage, and 1 It), oat straw) is put to each flock on al¬ 
ternate days. The ram was pul lo the ‘‘No Kation^^ flock on the 2Gth. 
Eleven ewes have been mated, and 12 in the ‘Tiatious’’ flock. 

Four students were working wsith the Stockman during the month, 
particularly at hay-making, and he reports that they are good workers, 
diligent and attentive. 

The Blacksmith has been mainly occupied in overhauling imple¬ 
ments and niacluncry, also attending to incidental repairs, etc.; and the 
Carpenter has been constructing fowl-houses and fences. Both trades¬ 
men report progress on the work done by the students under their 
tuition (luring tlie month. 

L iiave to report favourably on the progress made by students en¬ 
gaged on iiekl \voi*l< during the month. 

Eight farmers' associations, comprising a total number of 200 m(uii- 
bers, have visiied the Farm during the month. 

On the 2Gtli the Fic'ld Experimenter, Mr. Hoskiiig, left to take over 
the duties of (Jurator at the Weeneu Experiment Station. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

1^’arin Manager. 


HOUSE MASTER’S REPORT FOR MONTH OF MARCH, 1007. 


To Dikector Experiment Stations.— 

'J'hc past month has continued to show a steady inc^rt-Rse in the num¬ 
ber of students at Cedara, the number in residence being now 27, with 
one more entered to come during the middle of this month. This 
practically reaches the limit of our accommodation, though means have 
been devised whereby we shall not have to refuse students should any 
more apply for admission. The number of visitors to the farm for 
last month also approaches a record: between 230 and 250 visitors hav¬ 
ing been entertained at the school. This has of necessity thrown an 
immense amount of extra work upon the Matron, and great credit is due 
to her for the excellent manner in which these large hnich and break¬ 
fast parties have been catered for. The school having now been in 
existence for a year, and several students having now completed the 
short, one year’s, course, I think it would be an excellent plan if yon 
could in some way let the farmers of the Colony know that we shall 
from time to time be turning out young men from this school who will 
be seeking for situations on farms. Of course many students on leav¬ 
ing this school will go straight on to their fathers" farms or start on 
:their own account; but there will be others who, for various reasons, will 
prefer to seek situations either as assistants or managers. I w^ould pro- 
jpoge that some careful system of testimonials be adopted whereby w(* 
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t^hoiild tell any farmer, M^ho thought of giving employment to any ot 
our students, exactly the capacity of such student in each branch. Thus,., 
alter a time, we might find that farmers would be glad to take young 
men on as assistants who had been trained here, as they would know 
what they might be able to expect them to know in each branch. * In 
fact, J would suggest that a sort of Labour Bureau might be started 
her(‘, by which any student who wanted a situation after leaving here 
might register Jiis name witli you, together with the date at which he 
intended to leave; and by which any farmer w^ho required any white 
assistant might write lo you stating all particulars of what he required. 
1 think if some system of this sort could he started, it would prove of 
benefit both to many of tlie students here and to farmers in want of 
assistants. 

C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 

House Master, 


WINKEL SPETJJT. 


To DiiiKCTOK Expekimext Stations.— 

Witli the exceplioii of coffee stumps which were planted early in 
the month, no other sections have been planted. 

The work has consisted chiefly of replanting chi(;ory section, filling 
in blanks on aloe section, and transplanting celery, ramie, and tea 
plants from seed beds. ' All the weeding is well in hand, and we are 
now busy erecting a large crib for the storage of maize cobs. 

Tiie monkeys are causing us a lot of trouble, their depredations 
ainoijgst the maize crops necessitating the constant time of two Indians,, 
one to eacli of tlie large sections, who are on the watch from daylight 
to dark. Sundays included. We have shot a number of them, but there 
are still hundreds prowling about the bush. 

Mostly all the croj)s are looking well, in fact the only exception be¬ 
ing ilic Lima Beaus, which are covered by rust. The flying weavil is 
vei*y consjiicuous this season, and is doing a great deal of damage to the 
end'^ of tli(‘ maize cobs, especially those which are inclined to open at 
the top. In "electing seed for next season^s planting,, it will be advisable 
to carefully select from the cobs that are well covered by the husk, as the* 
weavil and oliier pests do not trouble them so much as those that are 
open. 

The peanut foliage is covered by black spots,, but this does not ap¬ 
pear to effect the nut, as the crop now growing is the best ever grown 
on this Farm. 

The cowpeas are making fair headway, but unfortunately there are 
a nmnber of blanks in the rows owing to some of the seed not germin-* 
ating and my not having any seed left to replant with. 

Land has been prepared for planting potatoes, and we are now await-* 
ing seed, which should be here in the course of a few days. Experiments 
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carried on for the pant two yeai\s in Times of Planting Potatoes (viz.,, 
every 15 days), tend to prove tliat March and August are the two best 
inonths in which to plant on the Coast. This does not mean that we get 
a lieavier yield, Inil: we get a far superior eating potato. September,. 
October and Kovember plantings have given heavier yields than any of 
the other months, but the tuber is usually covered by watery nodules 
causing early decomposition and leaving a dark spot on the potato when 
cooked. Careful investigations prove that these nodules are caused by 
excessive moisture in the soil, more especially on loose sandy soil, where 
the sun has a powerful ellccl, forcing the yctung tubers to absorb more 
in<dsturc than it requires, creating ditlusion and to a great extent 
weakening the starch con tents. If late March or early April ]dantmgs 
are f<»rtunate enough to get a steady rain, or enough to help the young 
shoots throiigli the soil, we can i)e certain of reaping a fair crop of 
splendid eating potatoes. 

'riie ('level! Tnanda varieties of cane which were shown by illustra¬ 
tion in last montli's AgrivuUiiral Journal (although planted late in the 
season) are making good growth, and should produce sutVieient cuttings 
to plant about four acres this coming season. 

^l<)^sesi(‘kne^s has been very i>revalent on the Coast this year, and 
W(^ wore unfortunate in losing a reliable animal only purcliased a month 
be I on . 

W. JOHANSEN, Manager. 


Agriou/iurai Organisation In Natal, 


MEALIK EXPOKT. 

Tan spirit of progress in e((-operation is exemplified bv the project 
brought forward by die Idclimond Eoad Association, and carried as a 
resolution at the recent Conference of the Natal Agricailtural Union, 
for the formation of a central mealie growers^ union. 

This step may be taken as some indication that the efforts of the 
Government to build up an oversea trade in the products of the Colony 
are meeting with some response in the shape of the co-operation of the 
farming community. Soon after the present Ministry took office, it 
was brought to their notice that there would be a surplus of some 
500,000 muids of mealies over and above the requirements of the Colony 
this season; and Ministers decided to consider the question of turning 
this surplus into actual cash. It was felt that the freights and railway 
rates were high, and that the first thing to do was to see what the steam¬ 
ship companies were prepared to do to help the mealie-grower in regard 
to rates. At the Natal Agricultural Union Mr. Hitchins stated that 
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rates had l)een secured from Durban to London at ISs. per ton. There 
would be a small charge made in London for the sale of mealies, com¬ 
missions, and other expenses, which would amount to sevenpence a muid. 
A rebate of 3d. would be allowed on each new sack, reducing these 
charges to 4d. a muid. He also stated that the Government, in consulta¬ 
tion with llio General Manager of Railways, had decided to reduce the 
railage on mealies to a half-penny per ton per mile, with a minimum of 
3s. Mr. Hitchiiis also referred to the question of the shipment of 
mealies at the Point. The Government would place a man there for the 
protection of growers. His duty it would be to test every consignment 
of mealies. Mealies must be clean and ])roperly dried. The bags must 
be new and well sewn, and he knew that from his 30 years’ experience at 
the Port. If the Government reduced the railage to the almost un¬ 
paying rate that they had decided on doing, the Government would ask 
iho fanners to send nothing but the best article for shipment to England; 
and the Government would sec that the principle was (carried out. For 
instance, if 500 bags, marked “B,’’ were sent to ihe Point, and ihe first 
bag examined did ]iot come np to the mark, the sender would be advised 
that they were there at his own-risk and cxjiense. It had been ])ruited 
about, llr. Hitching went on to say, that the Government were buying 
up mealies for shipment. This was not the case. The Government) 
were endeavouring to assist the mealie-growers to export this valuable 
product; and they wanted to see mealies shipped from Natal in quantities 
jbimilar to those shipped from South America. The freight was lower 
than for South American mealies at the present moment, and ii; had 
been brought as low as or even lower than that of any Colony he knew 
of. A Durban gentleman was prepared to give seven shillings a muid 
Ui the Point for mealies if they w^ere able to ])ass the Government agent. 
Tile price of mealies in London was a little over ten shillings a muid. 
He hoped that mealies from the middle part of the country would not 
mil the farmer into an expense of over 28. 3d. a muid. He had en- 
d(‘avoured to obtain the fullest particulars as regards the mealie market 
in London; and his advices showed that the Natal mealie would fetch 
3s. 6d. a quarter more than the South American mealie, which was the 
prevailing product consumed in London. He hoped the farmers would 
assist the Government as regards the details required for this shipment. 
Then, he believed, it would be a very valuable asset, and not, as it had 
always been considered by some people, “the miserable mealie.^^ 

Mr. Deane (Minister of Agriculture), who also spoke, said that the 
shipment of mealies would he under the administration of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. During the months of June and July, the in¬ 
tention was to eolleet samples of white and yellow mealies throughout 
the Colony, Out of that mixture they would draw three samples, which 
would be forwarded to London, Liverpool and Hamburg. Buyers, of 
course, would rely on stocks being up to the samples. The advantage 
of selling on sample was that before the mealies left the Point the con- 
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iiigiior knew what they were going to realise. The Government intended 
^giving every laeility tor storing these mealies at the railway sheds and 
at the Point. In tlie past it had been the custom to keep on importing 
things into the Coiony, but they now realised that this was not condneive 
to the Colony going ahead. The Government now resolved to change 
things about and export products from the country. The fruit industry 
was being assisted in like manner. They wished to see every industry 
which depended on tlie soil develop; ajui they recognised that if they 
would develop the coimtrv it nuisl be on the lines they were now^ going 
upon. Jri j'ogard to amounts realised on rhe sale of mealies in London, 
Mr. Ilitcliins slated that such monies would be banked by the Agent- 
Oeiieral and (*abled to any hank in this country without any exchange 
anywhere. lie took the opportunity of thaid<ing the ..\atal ?»ank for 
the great facilities they had afforded the Government and farmers in 
this matter. 

4In* Governimml has thus dom* goial work in preparing the 
wav lor eombined efloih on the ]»art of the farnn*rs ihemselves, and, 
as has been evineed i»y tin* resoluti<m passed at the Conference, the 
I'lrmers have not been slow in taking advantage of the opportunity. In 
bringing icunvani the motion of ihc Iticlimond Road Association, "Mr. 
Alexandcir explained that the [iroposed rnealie-growers' union would be 
on co-operative lines; and that ihc idea of his Association was to estab¬ 
lish a nucleus from which to develop. 

Such an organisation as the proposed uidon, carried out on ( o- 
operative lines, will have a t wofold eifect uyion the cultivation of mealies 
in this country. It will first of all ])rovc an incentive to the farmer to 
put CoS rniK'h land as lie possibly can under mealies, and secondly, act as a 
6]>ur to induce Iiim to exjK'ud as miU'h thought and energy as possible 
on the ])roduetion oi Ingli-gradc corn. ISiot only will each supplier of 
im‘ali<‘s receive a Jair price (allowing for grade) for his surplus grain, 
but lie should also participate in the ])rofits of the Association, be they 
great or small. 


ThB Mew Marltxburg Abattoir, 

FACILITIES FOB THE SLArGITTER OF CATTLE. 

Ei.evkn years ajjo the great rinderpest plagne swept over the face of 
FTatal. Thousands of cattle suot^mbed io the disease, and the losses 
sustained by the farmers in cattle were enormous. East Coast Fever 
now threatens to sweep through those portions of the Colony already 
.hyccted; and in order to enable the farmers in the infected areas, and 
those adjoining, to dispose of their cattle to advantage, ihe Govern¬ 
ment has erected an abattoir in Maritzburg. 

In a short space of time, busy workers have erected, alongside the 
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present Government Cold Stores, an up-to-date abattoir for the slaughter 
of cattle sent in by farmers and others. The yards and buildings are 
enclosed by high galvanised iron fences^ with strong gates. Iron fences- 
also divide the enclosed area into three large paddocks, two of which 
are to be utilised for farmers’ cattle and the other for butchers^ stock. 
TJiere are three entrances from the railway line (which runs within a 
few' yards of the abattoir). Two platforms constructed alongside the 
line cnalde the cattle to be driven direct from the trucks on to the 
platform, whence they are conducted, by means of railed passages, down 
an incline to the general floor outside the abattoir. Once the cattle are 
in the abattoir enclosures, tliere is no possibility of their ever getting 
out again alive. 

The abattoir itself is a clean, w^ell-veniilated, concrete-floored 
structure, about 81 feet by ?0 feet. The cement floor is traversed by 
shallow drains, which, with the means available for flushing the floor, 
enable tlie work of slaughtering to b(; carried out with every regard to 
cleanliness. Two cisterns collect the blood and olfal, which is to be 
sent from time to time to the Central Experiment Farm for use as 
manure. There are at present ten killing pens, and there is room for 
more if required. Alter slaughter, the meat is hung at the far end of 
the abattoir, and from there it can either be takeii direct to the railway 
trucks or may be passed to the cold storage. Two doors lead from the 
abattoir into the cold stores, a wall of the latter building forming one 
side of the abattoir. ' 

J’he whole concern is characterised by the up-to-date methods em¬ 
ployed, and by the regard that is being given to cleanliness and despatch. 
In the opinion of Mr. A. II. Burford, the Manager of the Cold Stores, 
there is probably no abattoir like this one in Africa. Arrangements are 
also being made for the watering and feeding of the cattle’ whilst they 
are in the kraals. 

Mr. Burford, who was lately manager for Messrs. Crart & Co., of 
Maritzburg, lias the whole direct management of the abattoir in his 
hands. His long experience in these matters will ensure the greatest 
possible eflicieiicy in working arrangements, etc. 

Everything is now in working order, and anyone desirous of sending 
forward cattle, slieep or pigs for slaughter can now" do so. The pro¬ 
visional abattoir c'lnn’gcs will lx* lound among the Departmental' 
notices at the end of this issue. These charges, it may he stated, will 
be subject to alteration later on, when sufficient time has elapsed to 
judge of their adequacy. Special rates will be quoted where quantities 
of cattle have to be dealt with and where meat only requires to be chilled. 

Both the abattoir and the Cold Stores are now under the manage¬ 
ment of the Department of Agriculture. Revised charges for the Cold ■ 
Stores are now being printed; and every information regarding the 
storage of fruit, vegetables and agricultural produce generally will be* 
furnished on application being made to the Manager. 
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EBsi Coast Fever. 

TEST OF MR. TTTRTON’S ALLEGED CURE. 

THE (X)MMITTEE’S REPORT. 

'This experiment was carried out for the following reasons:—(1) To show 
the public; that East Coast Fever is transmitted tlirongh the agency of 
licks, viz., the brown and red licks. The names of the committee ap- 
point(;d to watch the experimcjit on liehalf of the public are Messrs. .F. 
I'lirbm, William Craig, and K. C. Saville. (2) To test \ cure said to he 
held by Mr. A. A. Turlon for East Coast F('ver. (3) To test a preventa- 
tiv(‘ said to be hidd by Mr. A. A. Turton. (4) To show lhai animals 
can only ac(juire tin; disease iiv being bitten by infected ticks. (5) To 
.4n)w iliai a salted animal does not <;ontract the disease again, altliough 
bitten, by infected ticks. 

To put these tests to a trial, seven animals were selected and plac(‘d 
in a stable belonging to the .Dundee Corporation (by kind permission 
of the IVlayor). The committee, together with the Assistant P.Y. Sur¬ 
geon, ]\!r. A. A. Turton, and D.A'.S. Bruce, agreed to carr\- out the test on 
th(‘ following (Mmditions:—Four animals not known to have had East 
•Coast Fever, to have ticks placed on them; iwo animals not known to 
l)ave had East Coast Fever, to remain free from ticks, to be tied up 
alongside those with ii<-ks [daced on them; one animal known to have 
recovered from F^ast Coast Fever, io have infected ticks phuod on it. 
The animals were placed in the stable in the following order:—Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4 to have ticks placed on them, Nos. 5 and 6 to remain without 
ticks. No. 7 (salted animal) to have ticks placed on it. 

On the 16th March these cattle wore placed in the order above de¬ 
scribed, and it was agreed iliat Mr. Turton should treat No. 3 with his 
preventative before ticks wore placed on it; No. 1 to he treated wdth his 
preventative on the 3rd day after ticks were placed on it; Nos. 2 and 4 
to he treated by Mr. Turton so soon as their temperatures reached 
102-o; Nos. 5, 6 and 7 not to be treated. The selection of the four 
animals to be treated in the manner described was left entirely to Mr. 
A. A. Turton. A European olHcer wuth two native guards w’as placed in 
charge of the whole number, and it wos agreed that neither "Mr. Tuidon 
nor the D.V.S. sliould visit the enclosure unless accompanied by one 
member of the committee or conjointly. 

With reference io the control animals (Nos. 5 and 6), it w’as pointed 
out that these animals had come from an erf where one animal had died 
from East Coast Fever, and w'here the aforementioned salted animal w^as 
brought from. It was also pointed out that it was possible and probable 
that these animals might be already infected, although not show ing visible 
signs of disease (i.e., in incubation period, which is knowm to be an aver¬ 
age of 14 days). Mr. Turton personally stated in the stable in the pre- 
aience of the committee, D.V.S. Power and D.V.S. Bruce, that he w^as not 
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satisfied that these animals were clean, but, on account of the difficulties 
which had arisen in securing the cattle, it was the anxious desire of the 
committee to proceed with the experiment, and it was accordingly de¬ 
cided to go on with the test. 

The ticks were placed on the animals in the order named, i.c,, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, by I3.V. Surgeons Power and Bruce in the presence^ 
ol the committee and Mr. Turion, at 3 p.m. on the 16th March, an 
average of about six liviriphae ticks being placed on each animal. 

No. 1.—This animal was subjected to treatment by Mr. Turton on 
the 18th March, the 3rcl day after the ticks being placed on it. His 
temperature remained normal until the 12th day after being infected,, 
on which day his temperature rose to 103-2. On the 21st day his tem¬ 
perature had dropped to 102-3, and be looked decidedly better, although 
not chewing his cud; on llie following day his temperature again started 
to rise, and on the 24th day was 105. This animal died on 10th April, 
26 days after being infected with ticks. 

No. 2. (Black and white ox).—This animal was not to be treated 
until his temperature started to jise, i.e., to 102-5. On the 12th day his 
lemperatun' rose to 105-2, keeping high, an average of 105 until the 19th 
day. On the 20th day it dropped, and he died the same night. After 
the 3rd day of rise in temperature (/.r., 15 days after ticks were placed 
on the animal) he was visibly sick, showing staring coat, drooping ears, 
slight enlargement of the glands in the vicinity of the throat, loss of 
condition, but feeding' moderately well, and discharges normal. The 
animal gradually got worse on the afternoon of the 20th day after ticks 
W'ere placed on him. He was seen to be in a dying (*ondiiion, showing 
dribbling from the mouth, sliglit running from the eyes, very drooping 
ears, coughing and not ruminating. It w'as observed that he was coughing 
for some days. His drojipings at no time during his illness showed any 
marked change from a healthy state. 

No. 3. (Black bull 18 months old).—This animal was treated by Mr. 
Turton immediately before ticks were placed on it. On the 13th day this 
aiiimaPs temperature rose to 104, reaching 1054 on the 17th day; on the 
18th day his temperature began to drop, and he died the following morn¬ 
ing (19th day). On the second day after ticks were placed on it, this 
animal appeared to be suffering from the effects of Mr. Turton^s inocula¬ 
tion, but recovered from this. On the 14th day he was visibly sick, 
showing symptoms similar to No. 2, although there was no marked 
coughing. 

No. *4. (Yellow^ bull 2 years old).—This animaBs temperature 
remained normal until the 12th day^ w^hen it reached 102*3. Mr, 
1'urton desiring to treat at this stage he was allowed to do so. The 
following morning his temperature rose (13th day) to 104, varying from 
103 to 107, the animal dying on the night of the 23rd day. PosUmorttm 
was made the following moring at 9 a.m., bnt putrification had set in, 
consequently a satisfactory post-mortem could not be made. However,. 
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it was observed that this anirnaFs spleen was not enlarged and water 
ill his bladder was normal. 

No. 5.—This animal was tied up next to No. 4, with a small parti¬ 
tion between them, and was placed tliere for the purpose of being a 
control animal, having no ticks ])laced on ii. As before mentioned, this 
animal came from an erf w4iere a beast had died of East Coast Fever, and 
at the time of placing it in the stable it was pointed out that the animal 
might possibly be infected. On the evening of the 14th day his tem¬ 
perature rose to 105, and the following morning his temperature was 
101*3, from wiiic'li date his tem])eraturc had not fallen below 103-2. On 
the 24th day his temperature was 105, and for several days previously 
the animal had been very ill, showing outward symptoms of East Coast 
Fever, /.c., running at the eyes, dribbling at tlu* mouib, excessive dis¬ 
charge of miieons from the nose, ears drooping, (-essation of rumination, 
dung tinged with blood, enlargement of glands in vie’mity of throat and 
ilank, Vi'Pv great loss of condition, eating very sparingly, and in very 
('< |)rf->(‘(l comlition, and coughing. Tliis animal died on the evening 
of tile Sth instant. 

No. 3. (Ih'd yearling bull).—This animal tvas tied up next to No. e5,., 
I'eing the s(‘cond control animal having no ticks placed on it. On looking 
at this aniinalV temj>erature chart it will be observed that he behaved 
in a most peculiar manner. On the 24th day his tem])ernture reached 
J05-5, and was visibly sick, showing all the symptoms of No. 5. Death: 
took place on Wednesday evening, 10th April. 

No. 7. (Black and white heifer, salted).—This animal w^as tied up 
next to No. (>, and had ticks placed on it to prove whether a salted 
animal would again contrac*! the disease when bitten h}-^ infected ticks. 
This heifer was not in very good condition when placed in the stable, but 
when handed hack to tlic owmer after the (esl was in a healthy condition, 
havin<»- improved wonderfully. 

The ('oncliisions arrived at by the committee are as follows:—1. 
That the brown and red iiymphae ticks placed on the cattle Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 4, transmitted East Coast Fever and established beyond doubt 
that these ticks arc the agents in conveying this disease. 2. That Mr. 
A. A. Turton does not ])ossess a cure, and that his treatment had no 
beneficial effect. 3. That Mr. A. A. Turton’s preventative failed to pro¬ 
tect these animals against infection. 4. The committee is satisfied that 
the disease (^an be transmiltod by the tick and is not convoyed from 
animal to animal. 5. That once an animal has had tick fever and re- 
cov"'^^>(l it is protected against East Coast Fever, for e time at least. 

(Signed) F. TTTRTON. 

WILLIAM CRAIC. 

Dundee, 23rd April, 1907. E. C. SAVILLE. 

[Temperature charts, and posi-mortem notes made by D.V.S. Bruce 
in the presence of tlie committee and Mr. A. A. Turton, were furnished 
by the eommittoe.—En., Agr. JourJ\ 
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CLAIM FOK DAMAGES. 

A r.ASK of interest to stock-owners has recently been hrougbt before tlie 
Chief Magistrate, Durban (Mr. P. Binns), in which the plaintifT, an 
Indian, named Gengan, sued Mr. Amos, District Veterinaiy Surgeon, 
for £90 damages, the value of nine oxen which had been shot by order 
of the defendant. 

It may be explained that plaintiff^s cattle had been moved in an 
infected area. On this being reported to defendant, he ordered them 
to be shot, having power to do so under the East Coast Fever Act. 
Plaintiff claimed that, nnder the circamstances, ho had no right to order 
their destruction. 

Mr. Woollatt (Principal Yoteriiiary Surgeon), in Ihe course of his 
evidence for the defen(‘e, gave illustrations of the manner in which the 
disease was spread, and said that cattle were sliot by orders of officers 
of his Department when they were moved about in an infected area. He 
stated that it was the practice of the Department to shoot all animals 
moved in defiance of the regulations: the Department did not move the 
cattle back and then prosecute the owner. Il was the practice in the 
Department to accept dhe statements of local o(li(‘ers, and not ]iold 
enquiries before destroying the animals. Drastic measures had io he 
taken if the spread of the disease was to be arrested. 

The Magistrate, in giving Judgment, said that the case was one of 
great hardship for the plaintiff, and the evidence showed that he did all 
that could be reasonably expected of him, as he reported the movement 
of the cattle to the police the moment that he found that those whom 
he had placed in charge of the cattle had disobeyed his orders, and moved 
them from one place to another, and he regretted that the efforts of the 
plaintiff did not receive from the police that degree of support that they 
were entitled to. What, however, he had to decide was whether there 
was a breach of the law which Justified the District Veterinary Surgeon 
(Mr. Amos), who was now sued in his personal capardty, in taking the 
.action he did in ordciing the shooting of the cattle. The evidence 
•showed that Stock Inspe('tor Oswald went to plaintiffs house on Peb- 
rnary 14th, whore he met the plaintiff, who appeared to be aware of bis 
position as an owner of cattle, under the East Coast Fever Act. On that 
occasion Oswald instructed the plaintiff that he should bring the cattle 
from where they were at that moment grazing and should quarantine 
them on his premises. It \vas also clearly established that Oswald 
handed the plaintiff a written notice stating that the cattle were in 
•quarantine and that they were not to be taken away. There was no 
that plaintiff understood the purport of the notice, for the first 
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thing he did was to send for the cattle and bring them on to liis own 
premises. 1110 next day he left for Durban, leaving the cattle in 
charge of his failier, and whil<* he was away these cattle were moved in 
deliauce of his orders, in detennining the rightness of the order given 
by Oswald, he had to take into considcraiion tlo' pbi('<* to which the 
cattle were drivioi hack. I'he cal lie wen?, as a. matter of fact, driven 
from the resideiu^e oi the ])laintiff along a road wliich ran from the 
main Durban-Marirzbnrg Hoad to Bcllair, and was much used by the 
])eoply going Ibroiigli the Cato Manor blstate. They were also driven 
towards a district where there was an outbreak of the disease. There 
was no doubt that ihere had Im-co a l)ica('ii ot (lie (piarantino order, a 
i r 1 c " liecaiise the <!ali]e \v«.;ri* iiK'ved within an 

infected area. As had, however, been jiointed out by ^Mr. Calder, in 
order to make the deftUHlant liable, it must j)(‘ sliown that lie exereised 
his powers niuhn* llie Ad recklessly, wantonly, anti without veasonade 
cause. The Inirden of proof was on tlie plaintilf, Mr. Amos had uiuhT 
him t]n‘ Stodc Insped-or, whom he was entitled to n^gard as a man to 
he tnisted, am* lie re(;cived in the ordinary f'oursc' an intimaiioii from 
that man that there iiaci he(‘n a (-(‘rtain movement in detiajui^ of that 
law, and on tliat (‘()mmuni<*ation he gave tin? ord('r that they sliould he 
shot. lie was r|iiite pro])ared to iidmil it was a great pity that the 
animals had been shot. If Mr. Amos had been on the spot, bad b(‘en 
a])le to see the depositions, and been able to go into the local (‘onditions, 
and make keen iiujiiiry, no doubt his rlocision would have been dilforent, 
but be had not (exceeded the ])owcrs given bun under the Act. There 
was a movement of cattle in eoiilravention of Section 5, and he vas en¬ 
titled lO give the order be gave. lie exercised ordinary disereiivin in 
acting on (lie n'port of his subordinate otlieer, and in doing so he was 
not acting wantonly. He could not lind biin ])ersonally res])onsil)le. lie 
would say, in (^omdusion, that Mr. Michel bad argned the ease exceedingly 
well, and he did not think he had omitted a point tliat conkl ho urged. 
Plaintiff had his sympathy, but he was bound to find as he bad. There 
would be judgment for defendant with costs. 


Tonders for Meaiio Moot, 


Tbndsrs are called for in the Government Gauette (9th April) for the supply of mealie 
meal rationa for the Natal Government Railways. 

Quotations, in duplicate, addressed to the Chairman of the Tender Board, 
Aadttor-Oenerars Office, Maritzborg, for the supply of good, sound Colonial M* alie 
Meal, for the three mc»nths ending 3rd August, 1907, at Durban, Maiitzburg, Estec urt, 
lisdysmith, ewcastle. (Charlestown, Harnsmith, and Bethlehem, will be received up 
till noon on Monday, 22nd April. 

Quotation 'orms and alt particulars may be obtained on application at the Stores 
'Superintendent's Office, Durban. 
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Gorresponti»ne9m 

FAEM TELEPHONES. 

To THE Editor ov the "'Agricultural Journal/' 

Sir, —I was much interested in the reference to telephones in 
"Ergates’ ■ ’ interview with Mr. N. C. T. Harper which appeared in the ^ 
Mareli immbcr of the Journal^ and I think it may he, in fact should be^ 
of interest to all farmers to know how cheaply this form of communica¬ 
tion can be installed. 

There is no reason why every fanner should not be connected by 
telephone to the nearest telegraph office or railway station, but before 
this can be done it will be necessary to amend the law with regard to 
"Private Telegraphs^^ (telephones). A law would have to be passed 
which would give all landholders the right to construct, maintain, and 
use a private wire from his own property to the nearest public office or 
lailway station, on the suTiie lines, ns the law wdiich now gives him the 
right to a road to the nearest main road, provision being made for the 
safety of the public at ill road crossings and the Government making 
a charge for accommodation of instrument and attendance of clerk. 

As telephones became more universally adopted, exchanges could be 
established at countiy stores, hotels, and other convenient points, which 
would enable farmers, dikrict surgeons, etc., to communicate direct with 
one another as well as with the public offices. 

The Government now erect private telephone lines at a cost of about 
£70 per mile; and I saw a notice in the paper a few weeks ago of a new 
regulation which fixes the charge made by the Postmaster-General for a 
private wire affixed to the existing poles of a Government line, at £4 
per annum per mile, in addition to attendance charges. 

An up-to-date farmer in the Ladysmith district told me some time 
ago that his telephone connection cost him £50 a year, and another far¬ 
mer who wishes the Government to extend his telephone a further dis¬ 
tance of something under five miles is asked to pay £27 a year. 

Such charges are, of course, absolutely prohibitive to the ordinary 
farmer or resident in the country, and form an effectual block to any 
extended use of the telephone in this direction. 

Steel poles, bronze wire, and the very elaborate and permanent 
fixings used on Government lines, although no doubt representing the 
best economy in their proper place, are quite unnecessary on private 
telephone lines. The cost of a wattle, pole erected in place, even if 
renewed every two years, is far less than the interest charges on a steel' 
pole. 

Over two years ago I erected a telephone line about eight miles im 
length at the following cost:— 
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£ s. d. 


11 coils Jiio. 12 galvanised plain fence wire @ 13s. 6d. .. 7 8 G 

2 small coils binding wire @ Is. 6d. 0 3 0 

100 insulators @ Is. 6d. 7 10 0 

95 wattle poles, 14 to 20 feet long, say. 1 0 0 

Transport of wire and poles, say .. 1 0 0 

Labour, three natives 10 days each @ Is. 1 10 0 

Superintendence, say. 5 0 0 


£23 11 6 


Say £24, or £3 per mile without instruments. 

I have lately extended the line another five miles, and used insul¬ 
ators which 1 obtained from Messrs. S. Butcher & Co., Durban, at 3d. 
each. Had J used these at first instead of those at one shilling and 
sixpence eacli the cost would have worked out to a little over £2 per mile. 

With regard to the insulation of the wire, I was at first very par¬ 
ticular on this ])oint, but as part of the line passed through a hush where 
tiees were being lolled it was frequently down on the ground for dis¬ 
tances of several liimdred feet, and I found that even in wet weather 
coininiinicaiion was uninterrupted. In the extension above referred to, 
although there are over fifty points of support (trees and poles, only 
thirty insulators were used (the number that happened to be on hand), 
the wire lieing simply bound to a bolt near the top of the pole at the 
remaining points. The joints in the wire are knotted in the same way 
ns a fem e wire would be, and tJie earth return is obtained by wTapping 
four or five yards of wire in a bundle.and burying it a foot deep in the 
ground. 

I mention these details in order to show that no skilled labour or 
special knowledge is required to erect telephone lines, and, although I 
know that they are contrary to the teachings of text books and telegraph 
engineers’ hand-books, they can be seen and examined by anyone suffi¬ 
ciently interested to come to Eichinond to do so, and I shall be pleased 
to supply further details if required. 

The instruments were bought some years ago from Messrs. Hen- 
wood, Son, Soutter & Co., and cost £4 IDs. each, but if they can be ob¬ 
tained from the Durban Corporation at five shillings each, now is indeed 
the time, as "‘Ergales*’ points out, for farmers to instal private tele¬ 
phones.—Yours, etc., HERBERT G. DEMPSTER, A.M.I.C.E. 

Richmond, Natal. _ 

Cx\NNlNG MEALIES. 

To THM Editok op the ^^Aqkiotjltuhal Joubnal.” 

Sir,—^I should feel greatly obliged if any of your subscribers could 
tell me the way to can young mealies.—^Yours, etc., 

Hill Top, Richmond. HARC0UR1\ 
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WHEN DID LUNGSTCKNESS COME? 


To TIIK EdITOH of the ^‘ACrTlTCni-TtlHAL eToiIHNAL/' 

Sib, —In reply to Mr. Gibson, When did Lniigsickness conic? A« a 
boy T remember my fatiier saving ihal Lnngsiekncss :j:amc into Natal 
Jrem a bull imported by Mr. Baker. Tins was, I think, in lfi57. Where 
this bull was imported Troin J cannot say. Mr. Baker was a stock- 
farmer who lived between (ireylown and Muden, Uinvoti County. A 
Mr. F. Stieger, who now lives in (rreytown, will, 1 sliould say, no doubt 
be able to give the right information.—Yours, etc., 

M. LANDSBEBG. 

Krantzkop. _ 

FIBRE IN LONDON. 


The following letter has been received liy Mr. E. R. Rawer, Direcior 
of Kxpi'riment Stations:— 

Deab Sir, — W(‘ have read yonr inleresling rofiori on Ransevieria 
fi):>re iii the Natal WHuchs of 9tli Febrnary. 

Wt‘ take the liluvriy of writing you that, should any planters or com¬ 
panies require the services of a London House to realise their shipments, 
W'e shall b»" "leased if yon would keep our nmne before you. 

Wc liave had large experieuc(‘ in handling fibre, and any sbi]>per 
can depend on our best attention to any business ])ut bcTore ns. Any 
party wishing to know of our standing cun make empiiries of any of the 
vSouth African hanks, to whom wc arc* well known. 

Thanking you in canticipation,—We arc, etc., 

2, Coleman Street, London, MACKINLAY & CO. 

8th March, 1907. 


DtsiHci Reports, 


IMPENDHLE, April 13th.—The rainfall since my last report has 
continned to be frenerous: 9-84 inches were registered diiring Fehmary, 
and C-63 during March. The total to date since the beginning of Sep- 
. tember amounts to dO Of inches. Crops as a conseqeunce are looking 
well throughout the Division, though perhaps a little backward in some 
parts. The harvest should therefore he a record one, assuming, of 
course, that the coming of the frost will he delayed a little longer than 
usual, as it is to he hoped it will, otherwise only an average crop may he 
€:^ected. Farmers are in anything hut a happy frame of mind just 
at present. Horsesickness has swept through the Division with dis¬ 
astrous results. A large number of animals, some of which were vain- 
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able, have been carried ofL*. Few owners have, i understand, escaped. 
Mosquitoes have been unusually plentilul this season, but it is curious 
how old standing theories are adhered to. Sceptics should, however, 
take note ol' the tact, and 1 should advise all those interested to make a 
])oint of reading the article on IIorsesickness, by ])r \V atkins-Pitchford, 
reprt)duced in the last issue of the AgncuUural JuurnaL They will find 
in it much matter for digestion. Stock generally looks well, and the 
Division (rontinues free from the various kinds of stock diseases. Hay¬ 
making by some of the farmers lias been commenced, but operations in 
this respect are much retarded by the eontimious rains. A great deal 
of ♦la]>anese imilet has oeen cultivated this year, and is now ready to be 
reaped, but jf line weather does not come soon the ])robabilities are 
that the crop will be spoilt. There is less likelihood of this occurring 
as regards tlie hay. The grass lias been slow in seeding this year, pre¬ 
sumably on aeeount of the rains: and as its condition is therefore still 
quite good it is likely to keep so until the line weather sets in, as it 
should do, during tin* course of this month. Persons tliking an in¬ 
terest in angling matters will he aiad to hear that during the month of 
March a niimbi'r of iroul, varying i]\ size from a quarter* to three- 
quarl(Ts of a pound in weight, were caught in the Tlmgeiii Piver, and 
sab'ly transferred to iiie stream near liripendhle Village. Kor tin' in¬ 
fo imat ion ol unyojie desiring to stock their streams, they might find help 
by <'opying the ]»ro<‘cdiuT arhqued as regards these trout, whicli was as 
follows:—hor the })urpost‘ of transferring the fish two large heer barrels 
were u>ed, and in ad(iition to these two (‘.ages made of hall imdi mesh 
wire iictiiiig. Tln'se cages were used for the purpose of holding the 
hsh whilst they W(‘re being collec'ted, and were sunk in tin* stream, so 
that tiu! tisli for the time being were in ilieir nainral element, and they 
remained there until the time for departure cann*. As soon therefore* 
as the wagon was inspanned, and the barrel filled with water, the fish 
were transfoi’red to them from the cages. The wagon was tlien set go¬ 
ing, and at each stream passc'd the water in the barrels was replenished. 
I'he n'snlt was that lln‘ fish arrived at their destination in as fresh a 
(ondition as winm tliev Mere taki'ii out ()f tin' Fingeni, and the lo\yer 
reaches of Iht* Furth stream, on the farm of ^Ir. Morphew. Fish were 
phuUiiul in both tin' stixams referred to, and a far greater number 
.might have hi'en ('aught bad the manijndators of three of ihe rods only 
knew how to M'ork. 

T. B. Cakbutt, Magistrate. 


MTTJXZINl, 30tli Mar('h.—The weather, on the vdiole, for this 
time of the year has not been bad, and T am glad to say that the mouth 
of (he Umlalazi .River still continues to keep open, (;onseciuently the 
mosquitoc^s are less trouhlesoine and veiQ* sear(;c\ The locusts have done 
a great dt'al of damage dc^wn the souihc'rn portion of this Division. 
During tlu^ month of February our total rainfall M^as 317 iindies: dur¬ 
ing the present monlh only 1-7 inch fell, eonsequonlly we are badly in 
need of rain. So far the Division still remains free from eatile diseases. 
One hors (5 died during the early part of the month, the property of Mr. 
E. A. Purser, Forester at Ngoye, the cause of death Ixnng Blue-tongue. 
T am Informed that Mr. Wylie, Curator to the Durban Botanical Gardens, 
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and several other gentlemen have been spending a few days in the 
Ngoye Forest, collecting some rare specimens of palms and other plants, 
which have been taken to Durban Gardens. 

li. G. lioBERTs, Acting Magistrate. 


VVEEA'EJSI.—Snakes appear to have been plentiful this season, and 
over two dozen heads have been forwarded by me to the Government 
Bacteriologist since the beginning of the year. A recovery from the 
bite of a black mamba is reported from the Tugela, but enquiries I have 
made by no means establish the identity of the snake. An Indian in 
the employ of the channel keeper was bitten by, presumably, a cobra, 
and has been vsuccevssfully treated by the District Surgeon. Tfircmgh 
the courtesy of Mr. Maepherson, the manager of the Ex])crimeTital Farm 
in Weenen, 1 was permitted to see the faciory for tbe cure of tobacco 
which has just been erected by Government, and which it is to be hoped 
will be largely taken advantage of ])y .local growers. It is unquestion¬ 
able that good tobacco can be grown here; and if only uniformity in the 
manufacture can he secured, as should no%v be the case, there is no reason 
w’hy Weenen should not command the resided of the South African 
markets. A number of healthy looking varieti(‘S almost ready for 
plucking, may be seen on the Governinent block. I^xq^orimcnts in 
lucerne are instructive, and leave no doubt as to the value of cultivation, 
^"he systnn of drainage, open and tile, now under attention should 
have its lessons for the surrounding blockholders. It is a matter for 
surprise and disappointment that so little interest is taken locally in the 
Experimenbil Farm as an educational concern. The majoritv of the 
holders of the irrigable allotments appear indifferent to the object 
lessons w^hich may be learned there at Government expense. The open¬ 
ing' of the new line, surely one of the greatest events in Weenen's his¬ 
tory, should he an accomplished fact before the end of April. The 
official opening wnll probably be on the 17th. 

C. G. Jackson, Magistrate. 


A simple roudi and ready device for smoking bacon is sent by a correspondent to 
the New 8outh Wales Department of Apricnlture. The outfit consists of a lar^e 
hollow log, a case, or a cask. If a log is used, cut off a piece about 4 feet in length, 
stand it on end, and drive a few nails round the top, inside, to bang the hams and 
shoulders on; then drive two forked sticks into the ground inside the log, one on each 
side; put a stick across, resting on the forked sticks, and upon this place two hooks— 
one at each end—upon which to hang two sides of bacon. With an inch auger bore a 
bole near the bottom, and when the pork is bung inside cover the top with two or 
three thioknesses of bagging. If the log is stood out of doors, a sheet of iron will be 
required for shelter in base of rain. Having everything in readiness, get a cold-blast 
smoker (obtainable at any leading ironmonger's), charge it with oozy—slow- 
burning smoky wood—and force the smoke through the auger bole in the lou for 
about five minutes at a time three or four times during the day. A plug should be 
placed in the hole after each smoking. At the expiration of three or feur days the 
nsoon will be nicely browned and ready to take out. 
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By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Marilzburg. 

WiJEKK water «ivaila])]e small sowings may ho jnad(' of Cahhage, Boot, 
Kale, vVirrot, Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, Parsni]), Baclisli, Tnrnif), 

■ Spinach, and the various kinds of herbs, sindi as Parsley, Sage, Tbyine, 
Marjoram, Savory, etc. 

Earth up Cabbage and (-anliflower jdants as required; keep the sur¬ 
face M'(;ll stirred up between the rows of all growing <n’ 0 ])s, and eommenee 
to water freely as soon as dry weather s('ts in. Plant- that are well 
advanced should have oeeasional apidieations of licpiid manure, and es¬ 
pecially the (’aulifIow(U*, it tine heads are reijuired. 

Peas also will be greatly benefited liy weekly doses of liquid manure 
as soon as the pods have set. 

Thin ont root crops, such as Carrot, Tnrni]), Ih^ct, Ibulisli, etc., 
giving eai'li j)lant suHieient <paet^ for full development. All root ^ rops 
should b(‘ sown in rows, as then both thinning ont and weeding are more 
easily dom*. atnl the hoe (-an be used with much more efTeet. 

Celery should bo earthed n]> as it becomes ready for the proee^s, 
taking care to keep the soil out of the heart of the plant and ]>romote 
unchecdced growth by fie()uent supplies of liquid manure. 

Cos Lettuce will >>e much im])roved by tying up for Idanehing. 
Strips of Kaflia slionld be used for this pur]>ose, ns they are soft and will 
not cut through the leaves. Soak in water a few minuies before using. 

.Dig o\er any vacant yueees of ground that an' to lie fallow duriiig 
the winter, leaving tlnin as rough as possible in ridg(‘s. 

FLOWKK CABDEN. 

Sow in boxes in a vvell-slieltered position Hollis pnrnnis (dnuble 
Daisy), (!arnntion. Cowslip, Delphinium, Forget-me-not. ITollylioek, 
Pansy, Pentstemon, Polyanthus, and Primrose. The boxes tnnsl have 
plenty of drainage and be filled with nice sandy soil to witliiii two iTu hes 
of the top, and care should be taken that they are plaeed ]>erfeetly level 
and raised on bric^ks or stones. 

A^ery careful treatment is required in the matter of watering fine 
seeds sown in this way, as failures are generally caused ])y want of atten¬ 
tion in this respect. 

Where the frost is not too severe in winter, all varieties of hardy 
, annuals may still he sown in the open for spring and early summer 

. flowering. 

Towards the end of the month Dahlias and Chrysanthemums mav 
.be cut down. Bahlia tubers may be either left in the ground and 
‘ Covered over with a little litter or be taken np and stored away till 
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i>]U’iug ill (Irv sand or soil. Where moles are troublesome it is not advis** 
aoie to leave them in the ground. 

Aller raitting down llu‘ okl steins of Chrysanthemums, the ground 
should l)t' forked o\er all roiuid the roots and the whole covered with 
*i mulch of old decayed manure or litter for the winter. 

Tn the s])riMg they will send up a lot of young shoots, from which 
cuttings jiiay ])e taken; aft(‘r wliicli the old stools should he lifted, divided 
and rei)laiit(‘d in fresh soil. In any ease they should never be left in 
the sam(‘ ground a .><'(‘oii(i s(>asori, as is fretjuently the case, throwing up 
a mass of weakly stems and ])n)diicing miserable blooms when tlie flower¬ 
ing season comes round. From divided roots some varieties will attempt 
to hJ(Kan during the summer, but these- should be cut down close to the 
ground in Decemher; iu fad, most of these plants will require to he cut 
down about that time. They will then throw u]) fresh flowering sterns 
for flowering at the projrer season in the aiitnmn. 

The ])lants grown from cut tings will not r'erpiire this treaTrnent, as 
llnw ch' voi get the sauu‘ start, hut (lower naturally, at the right time. 

sowiNc OP tui:k sked.s:. 

This is the best time to sow most, of the tree seeds, such as Pines,. 
(.•y])res8, (\‘dar, Jiinijier. Casuariiia, Eucalyptus, Blackwood, etc. 

Where only small ([uantities are required sow in shallow boxes. See 
that tliey an’ well drained by having hokv' in tin* bottom and a layer of 
broken bric k or cinders, tlieii a layer of rough fibrous loam, and finish off 
with nice liglil sandy soil to within two inches of the top. Tire boxes 
must be placed pei’feculy level, nnsed a little from tbe ground so as to ■ 
admit of free drainage. Sow the various sorts of Pines and CJedars about 
a quarter of an inch apart, and covct with about half an inch of soil, 
'fhe smaller seeds, sueh as Cupressus, Casuarina, Oallitris, Thuja, 
Crvptomcria, and Eucalyptus should be sown thinly and covered with • 
about a ejuarter of iui inch of flnely-vsifted soil. The boxes should be in ‘ 
a slu’ltered pbu'e, but not under trees, and care must be taken not to 
iillow tlu’ui once to get (Iry. especially after germination has commenced. 

Sliade should be aflbrded immediately the seeds are sown by laying 
on the boxes a layer of grass or straw, which should be partially removed 
as soon as tJie seedlings are well through, and as they become stronger it: 
may be removed altogether. 


During 1900 the United Kingdom imported 2,426.644 cwte. of beef. 

The totil world’s consumption of susar during the year 1905-6 amounted to • 
16^915,849 tons as compared with 12,541,726 tons in 1904-5 and 18,111,620 tons for 
191^-4. The world’s production of sugar in 1905-6 was 14,164,894 tons. In 1905*6 it 
was 11,921,518, and in 1903*4,12;6?8,74i tons. 
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THK POSITION IN ilAlU’H. 

/w/^7 (.'oiifil Fncr .—The lN‘irK‘ij)al Veicriiiarv Surirroj) (Mr. S. 
Wuollatt) reports that, durin^a the inojith of MareJi, tluvre were 18 fresh 
oiilin’oaks. all within the infeelcMl (listri<‘ts, as follow-:—Nh'vheid and 
Agotshe Kf, Paiilpieler>hurg 'i (om* on the farm J{ouipof>rt and one on 
the 'i’own Lands), l)iiinh‘(‘ (on the farms liimeliill and Osearherg),. 
.Nqiitn “L Hlahisa .1, and Xongorna 1. in the Stanger and ^lapiimiilo 
di^t)•iels the disease still eontiniies to extend. Idle whoh* of these dis¬ 
tricts is looked upon as one infec-ted area. 1’he foilowijig deaths were 
leported during the month:—\'rvheid die, Paul])ictersl)urg» L Dundee 
and I'msinga X(jUlu IMt, Hlalusa 4ti, Nongoma ootk Lower Tugeia 
and Mapnmulo LtHiu, iMalilahatini ‘>(», Esliowe S, Muden 8, Durban 
( ountv Id’i, and rnivon s, making a total of *7,http. In the districts of 
J ktnd('e atul rmsinga, Hlahisa and Mahlahatini, tem])crature cam])s are 
still being used. 

During llu’ month. Mr. W'oollatt say<^ in Ins re])or; tc, the Minister 
(»f xVgrieulture, many cures tor East (’oast Fever were otfered, and in two 
cases cxperinteiits have h(‘en carried out. In Dundci* six animals were 
providiMl hy public subscription and by Mr. 'rurtoji. In atiotluu* portion 
of tliis issue will he found the commitleeV rej)()rt on the experitnent. In 
th(‘ case of the .Dundee (‘atlle it is to he regnuted, Mr. M^oollatt says^ 
that twt> animals whieli were used as controls were taken over. ''['hose 
animals were o])jeet(‘d to oii the ground that they eame from infected 
veld and wen* }»rol)ably infecteiL This was pointed out at the time to 
the eommittec and to Mr. Tnrtoti, and was distinctly understood.. 
Owing to tiic dillk llltie^ in getting other animals, both the committee 
and Mr. 'rurton were anxious that these should he aeceided as controls 
and the test proceeded with: and owing to tlu* risk of tlie wlioh* thing 
failing through unless the animals otf(‘ivd were taken over, they were 
accepted on the understanding that they were jirobably infeeted. With 
regard to the four animals wliieh were tick-infeeted by the Veterinary 
Department, there aj^pears no doubt, Mr. ^Voollatt says, that tliey were 
free from infection prior to the ticks being placed upon them, as they 
had been kept in ]\Ir. '.riirtoiFs stables for some weeks previously. 

Ill Durban another tost was carried out. Mr. J. W. McKenzie, of 
.Richmond, forwarded two young bulls to the Veterinary Oomponnd to 
be tiek-infected with a view to ascertaining wdiether a certain agent with 
which he had been trc'atiiig these animals conferred any immunity or 
had any curative affe(*ts against East Coast Fever. These animals, a 
yellow hull and a black bull, were infeeted, in the case of the yellow bull 
nn the 23rd March, with East Coast Fever ticks, and the black bull on 
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the 25th March. Both these animals died of East Coast Fever after 
the usual period of incubation and illness. 

In both these' tests blood slides were sent, and in eacli case were 
certitiod by the Government Bacteriologist as showing parasites of East 
Coast Fever. 

The following cases of East Coast Fever, reported by tlie i>.V. 
Surgeon, Stanger, are of interest as showing how infection can be carried 
from infected grass:— 

In September last Mr. W. van der Wagen, residing in Stanger, was 
given permission to keep three cows and two calves (yearlings) tied up 
in his stable yard, on the understanding that they were to be Icej)! tied 
up and fed, for which he gave his bond. One of the trows was leu I to 
Mr. Van der Wageji by Mr. Jackson, of Stanger, their agreement being 
that Mr. Jackson should feed his cow on consideration of his obtaining 
some milk. Mr. Jackson cut grass on his farm near Stanger, adjt)ining 
the Stanger Commonage, which had been declared an infected farm, 
with the result that ticks were carried in the grass to the cow^, and slie 
died in December, :I90(), of East Coast Fever. Mr. Van der Wagen, on 
che other hand, instructed his boys to cut grass amongst the sugar cane 
to the south of Stanger. This they must have done for some time, and, 
probably finding that there was plenty of grass jjearer than the sugar 
cane, they must have cut on the commonage, with the result that, on tlie 
17th March (six months after beijig bonded) one yearling died of East 
■Coast Fever. Both Messrs. Jackson ajid Van der Wagen are quite 
.satisfied as to hoAv their cattle became infected. 

Lungsicknesis. —During the month two fresh outbreaks 0 (‘curred in 
the Krantzkop district, in the viciiiity of the old outbreaks, and they are 
from the same source of infection and are really one and the same out¬ 
break in this district. As is usual with cattle which are susceptible to 
Lungsickness, Mr. Woollatt says, that is cattle wdiich have not been in 
contact wdth the disease by inoculating, the mortality is invariably high, 
notwithstanding that all care may be used in the method of inoculation 
and ill the selection of virus. During the month there were 37 deaths 
from inoculation in the .Krantzkop district. This mortality should de- 
.moustrate the absolute necessity of enforcing and maintaining strict 
•^juarantine on all cattle infected or in contact with infected animals, as 
the mortality in other parts practically free from the disease would be 
high, apart from the other losses incidental to this disease. "‘We are 
doing all we can to persuade the owners to destroy all cattle actually in- 
iected with the disease, and it is tp be regretted that the Lungsickness 
Act does not provide for their destruction. While we are able to ,say 
that any animals are in a diseased condition, as we shall in tlxe case of 
.4in old lunger, we intend to maintain a strict (quarantine on such animals, 
and owners will be well advised if they dispose of these animals for 
slaughter if they are unable to see the policy of destruction when they 
.are satisfied they are affected with the disease.^^ 
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Morsesickness .—The juortality in this disease almost doubled that of 
T'ebniary. The following deaths were reported:—Ladysmith (3, iSiew- 
• castle LUreeht IG, Inaiida and Ndwedwe 14, Wcenen County 125, 
Durban 35, Uinvoti 40, Umgeni Division 96, Upper Umkomaiizi 5, 
Lion’s Kiver 74, Dundee 21, Iinpendhh‘ 19, Lower rmzinikuiu 10, 
Alexandra 14, Ixopo 100, rolola 34, Underberg 25, Paulpietersburg 9, 
Vryheid 45, Babanango 5, ITnitnngeni and Ijower IJjnl'olosi 1, making a 
total of 714 deaths. 

The immunisation of mules is still being continued, and some fur¬ 
ther deaths have occurred amongst animals which had been issued as 
immune. Some six salted animals are reported to liave died; there is 
only authentic evidence forthcoming in four cases. In other reports 
on the subject it has been made clear that with the varying degree of 
infection a few individual animals will die of Horsesickness after in¬ 
oculation; and in seasons su(4i as the present, when, as shown by the 
returns, the mortality has been exceptional, there is no dou}>t, Mr. 
Woollatt says, that the results of the inoculation of the mules for Horse- 
sickness liave proved it to he a siicecss. It is, of course, understood that 
the imlividtial wlio is so unfortunate as to lose an animal does not think 
so, but, taken in the aggregate, Mr. AVoollatl thinks it will he admitted 
that the results arc very satisfactory, 

Sraf ).—During the mouth six licenses were raised:—Klip 
River 2, Univoli Dounjy 3, Lion's River 1. Seventeen flocks were placed 
under license:—Kstcourt 4, Wcenen 2, Umvoti 1, New Hanover 1, 
Krantzkop 1, Jaon's River 1, Polela 1, Utrecht i, Vryheid 5. There are 
now 55 Hocks under license. 

(rlandcrs .—Lour outbreaks of fhis disease occurred during the 
month: Newc‘astle, Durban, Dundee, Vryheid. 

(3 days' sickness).—The P.ALS. reports that this 
disease is spreading rapidly throughout Natal, and exists at ]>rcsent in 
the districts of Newcastle, Dundee, Ladysmith, Paulpietersburg, A^rv- 
iieid, and Nqutu. The mortality, as was the case in the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia, is insignilicaiit. Eight deaths are reported from the New¬ 
castle district. Owners of cattle cannot well mistake this disease, as it 
spreads rapidly amongst their herds and is characterised by great stiffness 
of the animal. The stiffness passes off in three or four days. Alany 
animals become sick at the same time. A dose of purgative medicine, 
Mr, M^oollatt states, produces the beat resulte, but when large numbers 
are affected, the mortality is so small as to scarcely warrant this expense. 

Blue^ongne, —D.A^.S. Cordy (Grreytown) reports that this disease 
has caused heavy losses among sheep in this district. 

Quarter-mih —D.A\S. Harber (Maritzburg) says a number of deaths 
were reported from this disease—chiefly from Lion’s River Division, 
In Dundee Division 12 deaths were reported. 

Importation of Stock by Sea, —D.V.S. Amos reports that 2 horses, 
S36 sheep, and 9 dogs were imported into Natal by sea during March. 
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Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of Marche 


/STATIONS. 

TEMPERATCUBCIn Fahk. Daos:). 


RAINFALL U.N' INCUKH). 


Means for Month. 

Maxi. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini. 

mum 

f<»r 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Montli. 

No. of 
Days, 

Heav’st rain¬ 
fall In 1 day. 

Total lor 
Yoarlrom 
July IsL 
1906. 

l ocal for 
same)>er’d 
from July 
Ist, 1906. 

.Maxiinumj Minimum 

Fall. 

Day. 

Ob«ervHtory 

88-7 

68*2 

89*1 

62*1 

1*96 

14 

*.52 

nth 

30*91 

31*41 

Stauger 

86T 

06*8 

96 

60 

2*36 

17 

•76 

aoth 

88*73 

31*09 

Veruiani 

92T 

67*9 

•98 

61 

‘2*21 

9 

*61 

30th 

31*66 

26*76 

Greytowii 

897 

46*0 

100 

39 

2*73 

14 

*7u 

6th 

31 52 

23*69 

Kewaistie 

86‘i2 

58*8 

94 

61 

9*33 

14 

2*79 

Isl 

54*24 

‘29*16 

Ndwedwe 

77*6 

06*8 

86 

58 

2*92 

14 

*58 

nth 

34*65 

35*19 

Estcourt 

84-1 

58*0 

HO 

64 

3*M) 

13 

•75 

9lh 

2'*21 

24*72 

Mid‘lllovo 

78*2 

ori 

89 

64 

8 *.50 

16 

•91 

9th 

36*74 

26*28 

Port>hep»tune.. 

82*6 

68*4 

36 

60 







Umzinto . 

82*6 

66*2 

87 

64 

*2 *40 

9 

*84 

14th 

40 *’68 

33*14 

Bichmond 

79*2 

59*2 

93 

61 

4*88 

19 

1*14 

14th 

43*99 

29*86 

Maritzburg 

30*9 

58*8 

93 

6*2 

7-23 

19 

1*61 

28lh 

46*.'7 

*24*32 

Howick 

79*9 

.66*0 

91 

61 

4*80 

16 

*71 

30th 

38-(H) 

*22*33 

Ladysmith 

90*6 

68*4 

96 

60 

3*77 

9 

1*64 

iOtl) 

.. 


Dundee 

84*0 

61*0 

89 

66 

3*38 

7 

1*3 • 

12 th 

32*52 

•27*; 8 

Weeneu Gaol .. 

91*1 

58*f) 

96 

52 

1*68 1 

14 

■47 

301 h 

27*56 

21*80 

Impendhle 

72*9 

514 

81 

33 

6*1.8 i 

18 

1*:^4 

81)1 

41*07 


New Hanover .. 

86*3 

67-6 

94 

52 

6*93 

16 

2*02 

14th 

50*49 

26*'i)3 

Vryheid 

88*7 

58*4 

94 

61 

2*J4 

8 

•72 

17th 

33*09 


Nquta 

82*1 

59*0 

91 

54 

2*58 

11 

*42 

20th ' 


19* il 

Nongotu/i 

SI *9 

63*7 

SO 

46 

2*56 

3 

1 *00 

16th 

3? *64 

19*78 

N'K^dhla 

79*8 

63*8 

89 

41 

2*73 

11 

1*17 

16th 

29*06 

2374 

Dttilalazi 

86*4 

58’« 

8 

4(» 

107 

6 

*60 

•24lh 


‘28*62 

Hlablua 

8*4 

i 66*0 

90 

68 

1*01 

6 ! 

•.S9 

28th 

37*92 

1 24*70 

Melinoth 

83*7 

(fl*8 

96 

66 

1*88 

10 1 

*43 

3r<l i 

33*66 

2»*88 

Uhombu 

83*0 

63*1 

91 

58 

1*03 

i 

•30 

*24th ; 

42*7*2 


Bulwer 





9-36 

22 j 

1 *8.5 

27th i 


.. 

Point 





2*10 

! 12 ! 

•67 

lOtli i 

32*40 

1 32*05 

Camperdown .. 

79*9 

60*0 

9*2 

63 

2 *60 

13 1 

•5*2 

28tli : 

33*94 


Chariestc»wn 

77*6 

62*1 

84 

44 

4-IKS 

10 

•96 

27th ; 

49*12 


Iiigwavuma 

76*7 

60*9 

80 

58 

z*6li 

9 ! 

l*»0 

17 th i 



Mahlabatini 

88*4 

68*7 

95 

61 

1*22 

» i 

•31 

2n(l 1 

29*89 

21*79 

EuipaiiMeni 





1*14 

1 

1 

•60 

26th 

1 

28*01 



Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of March y 2907 . 


STATIONS. 


Nottinffham Boad (O. J. King).. 
Adamsnurst (Wm. Adama) 

J^ngel) 

Town Bush Valley .. 
Mid<lllovo (Ismont) 

Ottawa (G. Wilkinson) 

Moimt Bdffecombe .. 

Blot Viei^. Otto, J.P.) 

Da ton < >1. Pfofennaner) 

Cedara (HUl Station) .. 

Equeefa (W, Hawkerworth) 

Umsliito, Beneva'(£< W« Hawksworth).. 
Branxholiiio ((Mrlas Scott) 

Winkel Spvuit.. 


TBMPE^TUBF 

1 "iCAlNFAldi (iiilncheN). 


Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total for 
Month. 

Mo. of 
dayii, 

Meavlent Rain¬ 
fall In one dey. 

Fall.| Ray 

Pr 




7*82 

22 

1*76 

27lh 

46*67 

86*01 

90 

64 

6*61 

16 

1*27 

3th 


21*72 

88 

60 

6*29 

20 

1*14 

14th 

48*05 

24*61 

., 


8*14 

19 

1*70 

28t * 

61*66 

33*07 

89 

6109 

8*60 

15 

0*91 

9th 

86*74 

26*28 



1*88 

8 

0*48 

nth 

32*06 

, * 


ei 

2*27 

S 

0*94 

llUi 

87*08 

28*61 



8*70 

16 

1*50 

Slet 

28*91 




4*62 

13 

0*99 

30th 

84*14 



49 

6‘ol 

12 

1*17 

30th 

80*19 

19^41 

92 

64 

8H)1 

14 

1*23 

X5th 

44*84 

82*18 



8*64 

1 

0*91 

14th 

42*03 

29*70 



8*08 

15 

1*66 

let 

86*9? 

861X6 

87 

eo . 

2*17 

14 

0*65 

[ 

;«*18 

8l‘li 
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Gom! and Labour Raiurum 


Beturn of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of March, 1907 


Name, of Colliery. 


Natal Navigation 
ElandeWiagte .. 

Durban Navigation 
Natal Cambrian 
St, George’s 
Dundee Octal Oi. 

South African .. 
Glencoe, Natal 
Newcastle 

Natal Steam Coal (/o. 
West Lennoxton 
Ramsay 
Central 
IVilana. (Natal) 

Znluland 
WiM‘»cllan<lH 
Dumbi Moiintaint 

Totals 

Corresponding month, '0(1 





Labour Employed. 




Output. 

Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.* 

E. 

N. 

I. 

K. 


I. 

K. 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt. 

30 

84 

276 

17 

292 

168 




18,502 18 

18 

18 

271 

18 

1S«» 

44t) 

9 

26 

24 

14,310 7 

16 

ISfi 

48 

8 

286 

46 

8 

13 


11,299 0 

12 

40 

149 

• 9 


SI 

2 

2 

1 

10,416 15 

16 

90 

151 

10 

l.Vi 

128 

1 

6 


8,894 0 

16 

11 

189 

9 

r,6 

3(«) 

1 

— 

26 

8,380 3 

6 

15 

88 

, 9 

180 

20 


4ri 

47 

7,406 10 

13 

97 

99 

11 

492 

7 



— 

7,243 1 


40 

20 

6 

204 

2 

2 

12 


: .=1,261 12 

1 

47 

3 

!i 

196 

2 


1 

4 

3,248 14 

h 

2 

65 

i> 

:g> 

105 

— 



; 2,780 0 

2 

10 

52 

4 

70 

102 

3 

6 

10 

2,055 12 

5 i 

44 

10 

4 

148 

5 

1 

' 26 

i — 

. 2.032 14 


12 

20 

3 

83 

9.5 

1 

! 9 

13 

' 1,718 11 

4 ' 

46 


1 

43 

, 

1 

! 

i —. 

689 6 

1 

4 

4 

1 

8 

3 

1 


! — 

' ■ «5 0 

1 

1 

~ ! 

— 

““ 

~ 

1 

! 

( 

4 0 

ISf 

; 701 

1,445 

114 

2,730 

1,503 

34 

154 

1 125 

i 104,344 3 

l.'iO i 

i 

733 

1,176 

i 

123 

2,567 

1,421 

! 46 

2t’3 

i 

1 

171 

i 113,125 8 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 


t February Return. 


Maritzbur)?, 

8 th April, 1907. 


CHAB. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal Ounhered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 
of March, 1907 


Coal Biinwered* 




Tons. 

4(),027 

Cwt, 

11 

p(»rie‘^ to :— 

Ports. J hn’s .. 




1 

0 

E at Lnodon 


>•« 

... 

3,^21 

13 

Algoa Bay 




e,338 

15 

ldo^a 1 a 




370 

0 

Chi town 


... 

... 

U,124 

19 

Maurii iis 


... 

.»» 


4 

ira 


••• 

... 

264 

14 


65.214 19 

«Includes H M. Warships. 


(Bigned) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Custom Hons v , fH|^ CoUemor of Cnstoms* 

2nd Ap il. 1 = 7 
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Rmturn of Forms mt Prosoni uoifsr Ltoonoo for- 
Lungofokmooo omt Soobm 


Stock Insfectoe. District. 


J. R. Cooper 
8. A. Brown 


H. van Rooyen 


A. J. Marshall 


E. Varty 


J. J. Uodsou 


B. Mayne 


A. H. Ball 


A. Brown .. 
L. J. Trenor 
Q. Daniell 


R. Mayne 


J. Button .* 

K. ParkiiHon 
A. Hair .. 
D. M. Waff 


.. Ladysmith . Scab 

. . Nkandhla & Nqutu Lungsickness 
., Underberg .. Scab 


Vryheid .. 


Ngotshe .. 


Portion of Estcourt 


Dundee . . 


Western Univoti ., LungKickness 
Scab 


ptn of Lion's River Lungsickness 
Scab 


Krantzkop 


Lungsickness 


Polela .. 
Harding .. 
Vryheid 


Eastern Umvoti .. Lungsickness 


Portion of Estcourt 

Scab 

New Hanover .. „ 

City and Umgeni.. „ 

DtreeUt „ 


A. W. Illiijg 

V. Gama .. 

L. Makoba 

N. Matenjeni 
J. A. Stone 

T. de C. Arbuckle.. 

B. Phipson 

M. Fraser 

B. C. Gold 

J. H Koyston 
J. van whye 

F. A. Hathom 
Jonas 
Mjebe 
Machaba .. 

Mgeslo & Co. 

G. Jordaan 

F. Zietsmall 

H. V. d. Beig 
H. J. HattiiiK 
A. H. Kennett 

R. P. .Sumraergill.. 
T. Wood .. 

R. J. du Bois 
J. W. de Bruyii 

C. M. Vermaak 
L. W. Meyer 
A. L. Jansen 

J. O. Nel 
A. O. Vermaak 
T. C. Vermaak 
H. Vermaak 

W. J.Slalter 
H. Hansmeyer 

O. H. van Rooyen, 
senr. 

MrsVear.. 

G. H. Burgmann .. 
W. A. Dales 

N. McKellar 

R. Spiers .. 

W. W. Mare 

P. B. Nell 
Ma(]ainganse 
ITqupu 
Ndabane .. 

S. Johnson A Co. .. 

Ndabane .. .. i 

Natives .. 

J. B*. van l^oyen .. 

P. J. Nel.. 

J. J. Vermaak 

L. J. A T. C. Lotter 
L J. Me^er 
L. Molefe.. 

R.MACk .. 

J. R. Bteenkamp .« 

Q. Combrink 

D. Coetoee 
J. B Grelg 
J. Wiggett 

C. vanBooyen 
Id. A. Nel., 

Nkabl and others 
J.Bird .. 

J. Phipps .. 

Ndabeiii and Jim.. 
IJmbfibana 

F. Badenhorst .. ! 

G. H. Dicks .. 


Miiiitams 
Olaypoort 
Middle Drift 
Nquebeiii 

Kerriilge 

Htrathcampbell 

Winterhoek 

Woo end 

Qreenend 

Silburn 

Sauuuana 

Witpoort 

Fresgewacht 

Roulpoort 

Hardscamp 

Langervacht 

Bnmdacre 

VVydgelegen 

Servitude 

Winterton 

York Grange 

British Empire 

Giba 

Rooifontein 

Paddcick 

Langverwacht 

Strathearn 

Earnseiiffe 

Bigtuua 

UarrioUlale 

Paddock 

H* .lm Lacy 

On Rust 

Good Hope 

BriK>k<lale 
Bps 1 iic»ek 
Gowrie . 
Glenafton 
Moyeni 
DoomhiHEtk 
Breeder's Hoek 
Loots Hoik 
Myonieswe's Locat'm^ 

Inadie Store 
Myoniesw’e’s X40cat*tt‘ 
Spitzkop 

Myonieswe's Locat'n 

Spring iitove 

Ungegund 

Winterhoek 

Waterfall 

Victoria 

F.P. W, Polela 

Wetherbj 

Bloemhot 

Goedetoop 

Rustplasts 

Mansfield 

Bloemhof 

Boschioiitein 

Glen Boig 

l^ots Hoek 

Mooi River Tn Lds.. 

Littlecote 

Location 

Zwaartkop Looatioip 

Zaaihoek 

Groot Vlei 
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MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. | 

District. 

Name. | 

1 District. 

W. E. Oates ,. 

Bergvilie 

Nseleni 

Underberg. 

H. iumer 

Lidgetton 

A. G. Stafford.. . . 

Harding 

Mboyea .. .. 

Bergvilie. 

B. Thompson.. 

New Leeds 


Market Re/fortem 


( Responsibility for the accuracy of the Statements and Opinions of the following Reports- 
rests with the respective Contributors,) 


JOHANNESBURG.-Mr. Alfred Webb, P.O. Box 2342 (representing the 
Farmers’ Co-Operative Association of Cape Colony'), under date 10th April, 
reports ;— 

/'ri///-—Bananas, 3s to 3$ 6d per hundred; pineapples, Is to l8 9d per dozen., 
to Is ()d per lb. New laid, 2 b 9d to 48 6d per dozen. to 

88 (>d per 100 lbs. Chaff to .’is 3d per 100 lbs. Forage (local)—6e Gd to Ts per 100 lbs. 
Hay (sweet)—2s per bale. Kafr 11 s to 128 6d per bag of 2(X) lbs net. Lucerne 

(green)—33e 4d per 100 bundles. Mealifs---Yk\\ovi, 12s to 128 3d ; white, 128 to 128 6d; 
mixed, 128 per bag of 200 lbs. net. OwtVw.v-Os per bag of 120 lbs net; seed, lOs to 
128 6d per bag of 130 lbs net. Potatoes-- 138 9d to lOs per bag of 160 lbs net. Sweet 
Potatoes-—MU 6 d per bag of 120 lbs net. Oxen (dressed)—358 to 384 per 100 lbs. 
Pigs—^d to 8|d per lb (live weight) ; each, ITs to 258. Sheep{ dressed)—5d to 6<L 
per lb. Ducks—% to 28 (>d each. Fo7vh—\% 6 d to 38. each. 


Pound Roiiooe. 


Notification is made in the Government Gazette relative to the sale, on Wednesday,.. 
15th May, of certain impounded stock. The cattle will be sold by the respective 
poondkeepers at 12 noon < n that date unless previously released. The pounds in 
question and descriptions of the stock are as follows 

Estcourt, —(1) Five Kafir goats, mixed, no marks. (2) Four Kafir goats, one 
white, two black, and one red, all marked, cuts on front legs. 

Finchley (Ixopo Division}*—Bay mare, black points, indistinct brand on off 
shoulder, hog mane and tail. 

Good Luck (Dronk Vlei).—Black mare, white star on forehead, long mane and 
tail, no brands. 

Howick^-^iX ) Chestnut mare, pony, appears blind in the left eye, three white feet 
and blase. (2) Bay mule, light coloured nose, branded P.D. on neck, A.L. on near 
hind quarter, found straying at Woodside by Natal Police. 

Melmofh,—iV) Black cow, white natohes on belly, l»»ng horns, branded P.B. on off 
hind leg, age about 12 years. (2) Red and white bull cmf, age about four months, 
belong ng to above cow. (3) Bla< k heifer, age about 12 months, no marks or brands. 
The ao >ve cattle were impounded by G. Tbeunissen, of Emkini, on 22nd March, 

Richmond. Red toli, no marks or brands (running on farm ‘"Of^godby,” and‘ 
reported by W. 0* McKenzie as too wild to be driven to the pound). (2) Bay 
mare and bay foal (running on the farm ^'Penavon,” and i6i:K>rted by Mr. A. Har- 
oourt as too wild to be driven to the pound). This mare was found entangled in a 
barbell wire fence, and has been badly cut about. 

ITasfAdiinA—Black and white bull stag, old, branded I-C, probable value about 
£4 (running on farm Baibrogie,*’ Biggarsberg, and reported to be too wild to be 
driven to the pound). 
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Natal AfrieoNwfoi JDumal. 


Exettutivem of Fa rmo rm^ AsmootmUoas, 

ALFBBD COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vioe*President8 : 0, Knox, J,P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. Mr Etheridge, 

B. J. Gray, W, B, Rethman, H. W. F. Bethman, 0. A. Howell. R. E H, Pann, J,P., 
W. T. J. Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. 0. Hitchins, 
Secretary: T. Tribe, 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,—President: Thomas Fleming, Vice- 
President : J. Geldert, Hon. Secretary and 'Treasurer, W. J. Fiy. 

CAMPBRDOWN AGRICULTUfeAL SOCIETY.—President: John Moon, 

C. O.; Vice-Presidents: A, N, Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. >ecretary : 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Presi¬ 
dent : John Moon. Vice-President: F. N. Mever. Hon. Sec.: L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A, L, 
Jansen, H. Ryley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Committee: D. C. Pieters, 1). Macphail, W. H. Tatham, fl. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smailie, C. W. W ysall, W. Craig, 
0. G. Willson, T. P. Smith, J, (Jampbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E, Caldwell, B. C. Saville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Patron : J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. Wesiermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. IfVeese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt, H. W. Koenighraemer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schaefermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Vo ek. 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W, C. Stockil, Esq., 
JiP, Vice-President: M. Sandison, Esq. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick 
B, Burnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOC!ATION.-President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G. De Waal, H. J Oearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz, H. Glutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphritr^s, W. H. Tatham, A. B. Norm in, D. W. H. Tandy ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVILlE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Preside nt : Henry C. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vi« e-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm. W. S, Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Koyston. 
Hon. Secretary^and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookda e, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F, W Fell, Eritksburg, Po ela. 

Ht»WICK FARMERV A S 0! TION.—Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M, A, t^uttoo ; Hon. S* oretary snd Treasurer, A Claik. 

ING »GO FARMERS ASsOCfATlON. President: Angus Wood, J P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Br^iwning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
•C. Watt. 

IX >P0 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents: F. L. bring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. * ommittee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Allen, J. C. Auld, B. D. Arohiba>d, F. 8. Beningfield, 
B. Boyd, F. B. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Poster, Jas. T. P ster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R, Greer, Wm, Gold, Jno. Gold, H. >. Hill, C. F. Harriss, 
A, E, Keith, H. Kennedy, Geo. Ma tin, W. Dikes, L. J. Pbip s, T. F. 

J. W, Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. ^totte, W. H. Way, G. C. Wa>, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.^.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. Hon. Ash. Sec. i 
O. K. D. Beales. H<m. Treasurer : T. A nott, 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ABSOCtA ION; President: A- E. L KeitK, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Gj^. Martin, Cl ybrooke, Ixopo; A, Kirkmati, Luf f Ixopo. 
Hon. Seere an and Treasurer: Geo r. Francis, Morningvit?w* Ixopo; ’e-r »te8to 
Farmiers* Union; PresideiK and James Foster. Commit: F. Remf y t Vausci 
a B. Hancock, John Anderson R. Greer, W. Oak* s. D, Oim b I, G. Way, 
James Foster. 

KidP RIVEja AGRICULTURE . S(>CTETY.—PreMdeni ; T Ung; 

Vioe-Presiden*8; J T F'-anois, J. G. B**ater. W Pepwortn. A »d to*": J raniss* 
Esq. Secretary : B. Scott, F.t A. (Loud), Ezecuttve • ^ mm,: A. »liltv £>• 
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Hester. J. Parquhar, C.M.G^ W. C. Hattingh, J. Gr, Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H. Roberts, 
H. 0. Thornhill. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: 
Graham Hutchinson : Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbel, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. See. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.—President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.-Co). F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and TreJtsur^^r : 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hul*-tt. 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman: L.G. Win^rfield-Stratford J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B Evans. Hon. Secretary: J. W. V. Monteomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : S. C. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS* ASSOC IATION,-President: C. B Lloyd; Vice- 
President:—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: Capt. W, H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott: Hon. Secretary : E. Oautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents : Wra. Lilje, E. A. (fTaiithani. Secretary and 'IVeasun r. (L A. 
Seliint/. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter. Herman Schafer, 
Frits Torlsce. T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottchor, C. 11. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE—Presiden : F. A. R. John.stone J.P. Vice-President: Es^rl, 

J. P., Mayor of >ewcu8tle; Angu.s Wo(id, J.P, Jngogo: 0. Schwikkiird. C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: SVm. Bentdall. Treasurer: Kd. Nierds. Exeentive Com- 
raittee : L. H. 8. Jones, E. Phillips, H. 0. Caldecott. C. Watson, (L L ni^ley. W A- 
Lans, W J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. RevnoMs, B. Pettigrew. 

G. W. Tliomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M C. AdendorU W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Potbw, G. Temnler. 

NEW Hanover agricultural association. —PresuUnt: R. H. 

Oerermann. Vice-Presidents : J. C. Watt, J.P.. and J. A. Westhr- ok. Life 
Member : C. A. S, Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Holds. Committee : AV. N. Angus. E. Bentley, W, 
W. Bentley, Edw’anl Boast. H. W. Boast, F. E Comins. G. R. Coiuin«. 0. Crookes, 
jan., G. Lemont. H. J>»nklemnnn, J. Duval. W. Fortmann. Dr. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A. hUUt G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Ma< kenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P.. G. Moe. J. Moe. 0. .Moe, 0. 
Oellermann. F. Oellerm^nn. R. IL Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oellerman»\ E 
Peckham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, S. Peckham, M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott. Wm. 
^chroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Ribv Smith, H. ThTde, F. Thi'de, H. 
Vorwerk, H, F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. Westbrook, T. Wolhute/*. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President : 
Ffitz Reicbe, J.P,; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Rruyns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers. W. Geverr, J. U. Holley, jr, W. C. Holley, 
C. Hillermann, L. Koch, H, Kohler, F, E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Mever, K. A Meyer, tl. Misselhorn. W Mi«st*l]iorn, 

K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reicbe, Job, Reicbe, W. Rencken, 
H. Hosenbrook, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F, J. Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. AVortraann, H. AVortraann : 
Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O.. Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E, Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Heuwood, J.P., Vice-President: B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens ; Secretary 
and Treasurer; C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Payp, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son. Honorary Treasurer: R. Nicholson, Hon, Secretary : Tom M’Crystal. Com¬ 
mittee: J. W,T, Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKerzie, F. O. Hbwea. H. M. 
Moyes, W Oomrie, Thos, Marwick, J. 0.Nicholson, J. W. Flettand E. J. B. Ho king. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.-President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, KtO.M.G, Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 
0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G, M. Sutton, President; Messrs, Jas. King. O. Hjpsking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M. 
Greene and P, D. BimmonB, Vice-Presidents ; Committee : G J. Macfarlnne, W? S. 
Oiart, AV. H* Cobley, H. J. Stirion, W. J. O’Brien. L. Line and Sir T. K. Murrav. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J, Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Eadie A Oo,, 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor: G. V. Lambert, 
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SLANG BIYER (UTBEOHT) FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.—Chairmans 
P. J. Kemp; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J* 
Viljoen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMVOTI AGRICULtURAL SOCIETY.-President: Maaor T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents: Theunis J. Nel, M L. A., W. J. Blatter, W, L’Estranj^e. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmarch, W. Lilje, O. Rottcher. S, C. Van Rooyen, W. New- 
maroh. E. J. Van Rooyen, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Oldacre ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Chairman: L. Viljoen ; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. 0. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary: G. J. Sbawe. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL S )CrE TY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice Presidents: Sir Liege Hulott, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., J.P, J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.; Committee: Messrs. W. H. ii, 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Hauiiders, 
J.P„ G. Stewart, and J. H, Stausell; flon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: A. F. Henderson, E^q., 
C.M.G. ; Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe, J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
GriflSn, J P.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schiever; Auditor: S. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. fl. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, 1) W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8. Vaughan ; Assistant: A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E. 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. - Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F. 0. Schiever, G, W. Linfoot, P, J, Nunn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; »Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley, 

ZULULAND COAST FARMBRV ASSOCIATION. — President: G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill: Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: F. Btammage, 
Ginginhlovu. 

{The Editor will he obliged ij the Hon* Secreiariea will Hupply him with Uels of the 
Exscutivee of their Associations^*') 


Gentrat ExpeHmeat Farat, Gaetaram 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet tbe up 
9!S0 a.m. traki; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guaid 
at Ho wick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attiehtioh cannot be guaranteed in regard t i their b«^iag shown round* 

,At least cl<^ar fourteen days' notice most be given by Assoolatioos, so that there 
may be tiip® to make all necessary arrangements. 

W. A. DEANE, 

9 th April, 1907. Minister of Agrionlture, : 
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HIMEVILLE, Thursday, 16th May.— President: H.C. Gold. Hon. Secretary: 
Thoa E. Marriott, Brookedue. Polels. ■„ .. .. 

BULWEB, Wednesday, 22nd May.—A.U entnts close lOtb May. PreradeBt: 
J. Isbister. Secretary : J). McK. Malcolm, Bulwer. . „ . - 

BOTAL AGRlCUJuTUBAL SOCIETY, 13th, 14th and 15th Jnne.—All enta« 
close Ist June. President: Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretaries: Messrs. Duff, £aaie & 
Go., r2/riinber Streets Maritzburg. • ^ ^ a 

E8TCOORT, Wednesday, 10th June.—All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. F, Henderson. Secretary : E. Oautberley, Southdowns. Estcourt. ., ^ * 

HARDING. Thursday, 20th June.—All entries close 6th June. President: A. 
G. Prentice, J.P. Secretary: Thos. Tribe, Harding. 

DUNDEE, Thursday. 27th June,—All entries close 12th Jane. President : 

F. Turton. Secretary: 3. McKenzie, Dundee. ^ ^ 

HOWIOK, Thursday, 27th June—All entries close I2th June. President: 

Giahnni Hutchinson. Hon. Secretary : A.rthur F. Dick, Ho wick. « 

NEWCASTLE, Friday. 28th June.-All entries close 18th June. President: F. 
A. R. Johnston**, M.L. A. Secretary : Wm. Beardall, Newcastle. .rv ., 

LADYSMITH, PViday, 5th July.—All entries close 30lh June. President: 
Herman Illing. Secretary: E. Scott, Box 90. Ladysmith. « . 

UMZINTO, Thursdar. 11th July—All entries close 9th July. President: W. 
Thomson. Secretary : Georae Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, 18tb; 19th and 20th July.—President; W. R. Poynton. Secretary : 
J. D. Ballance. „ ., 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 25th July.—All entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. McOrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

GRBYTOWN (Date not fixed).—President: Major T. Menne. Secretary : 
W. H. Gibbs. Greytown. _ _ „ « . 

MID ILLOVO (Date not fixed).—President: B. B. Evans. Secretary; C. B. 
Lowe, Mid Illovo. „ ^ 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of E. C. F.) —President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Secretary : W. D, Stewart, New Hanover. 

NOODSBERG ROAD (Date not fixed)—President : Fritz. Reiche, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O. Singletree. „ « 

8TANGER (Date not fixed).—President. P. Addison. Secretary : H. 0. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARITZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.— 
President; T. R. Sim, F.L.S. Hon. Secretary : S. Oolman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Brmmtm AUoiimi to tnfoetott MmgiotoHai 

DNimSoaoM 

The foUowing ii a list of the brands which have been allotted to the ae.eral 
infe«M Magialttmi PivWons s—Durban Conntv, D. 2; AJexandro Ooonty, A. 2; 
Lower Tiw^ T. 2; Mapumnlo. 8 . 2 ; Inanda, B ;2; Unmnga, U. 2; DandM, X ..2 • 
Vryhekl, V. 2 ; Ngotahe. H. 2 ; Paulpieteraburg. P.2; Nongoma, G. 2 ; l^hlabatiin, 
L. 2; Ndwedwei N. 2 j Weenen Opunty, W, 2; Omrpti, If. 2; Hlabisa. K 2 jEahowe, 
E. 2. 
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Eamf Gommi Fevarm 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 

Tke Department of Agricnltnre has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Maritzbarg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaagnter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outside Maritzbarg. This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and nnd a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animats killed in Maritzburg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. R. 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Gold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are 

Cattle per head. Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month. 

Sheep .l‘id. each. 

Pi?8. 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week . Is. 3d. per qr. 

,5 ,, 2nd „ ••• ... la. ,, 

„ „ Remaining weeks... 9d. „ 

Sheep .per week . 3d. 

Pigs. „ .(>d. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room 

Cattle, per head . 4s. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep ••• ••• Od. ,, 

Pigs tee tee eee tee Is. ., up to 200 lbs. 

„ .Is. 6d. each, over 200lbs. A up to 300 lbs. 

„ .2s. „ over 300 lbs. 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of A gr.culture. 

9th April 1907. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE IN YOKE, 


It is hereby notified, for general information, that, notwithstanding the prohibi¬ 
tion contained in Government Notice No. 175,1907, under which movement of oattle 
within the Magisterial Divisions of XJmvoti and Krantzkop was prohibited, the move¬ 
ment of cattle in yoke for the purpose of transporting produce and luppUes will be 
permitted within such Magisterial Divisions outside the areas described in the 
•ofaednle to this notice, upon permission in writing being first had and obtained from 
the District Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector of the District, and subject to 
any directions or limitations which may be imposed in the permission given. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Fietermaritsburg, 
dth April, 1907. 


W. A. DEANE, 

Minister of Agricultare. 


SCHBDTOE. 


The whole of the Tugela Native Location, in the Magisterial Division of 
Krantzkop. 

The whole of the Umvoti Native Location, in the Magisterial Divisions of 
Umvoti and Krantzkop. 

The area lying within the outer fenced boundaries of the following farms j—- 
Si^eeper's Dale, SpringfiPld, Thornton, Noitdoch^ Mt, St* Bernard. Geluk*s Stadt, 
^is Bt^r, Deepdale, Lunenberg, Nels Rust, Roodebok Ylakte, Sub-division A of 
Winter Hoek, Krantzkloof, Landsberg, Mi EmestsoSi and the North Western 
corner of Sommorfield, 
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Model Rules for Agricultural Co^ 
Operative Societies. 

The Department of Aj?riculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
oopies ot Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica¬ 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 


Trees for Sale. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Tramplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressun, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when avjCilable, will bo 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the 
OodRfRf and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SIM, 

Couserva or of Forests. 


Empioyment Bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture bas receivM applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared lo become assistants or apprentices on farms. Tiie Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young ineTi as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
tollowing list : — 

No. §2a.--Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coft‘ee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No. 93 —Young lady, 20 y^ars of age, trained at the Reading Agricultural College 
and holding certificates for Poultry and Dairying, desires situation on a farm. Is 
prepared to take entire charge of poultry and dairy and, if required, would accept 
payment on results. Stated to be keen worker and thoroughly practical. 

No. 94.—Scotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ¬ 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No. 95.—German, of respectable appearance, who speiks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No, 97a.—Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch, and Hindu¬ 
stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No. 98.—Englishman, 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on father’s farm in Lincolnshire. Has been four years in Natal. 

No. 99.—Englishman, 17, Colonial born, anxious to learn farming. No previous 

experience. 

No. lOO.^i^Engluihman, j23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm farther up country. States he is active aud not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. 
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Diamond Drilling, 


Some of the departmeotal diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
Available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned, _ 

^ CHAB, J. GBAY, 

Oommissioiier of Mines. 


Bulletins Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, 


Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
applicaiion to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902], ( Out of print). 

2. Manures on the Natal Market, 1902.” by A Pardy. [1902]. 

3. —“ Insects i i an Important Role,” by Claude Fuller. [1904 ( Out of Print ). 

4. —“ Manures on the Natal Marker, by A. Paidu [1903], 

b ,—” Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller [1905]. 

C,—” Manures on tue Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —” Tret-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [ 1905]. (Price js, 6d.) 

8. —“ Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens. [ 1905]. 

9. —” Potato Culture ” by A. N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —” Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1905]. 

•• Agricultural Starist'cs, Natal, 1904*5.” [190f>]. 

11. - ” East Caa.‘<t Fever,’ ^?y S. B, Woollatr. [ 1900]. 

12. —” Manures on Natal Market, 1900,” by A. Pardy. [1900]. 


ULLMANN BROTHERS, 

THE 

PRODUCE COMMISSION ^0EN1S, 

JOHAMNESBUBB. 

P.O. Box 3306. JTalMgrapMe AddrMS: ** Ulna." 


OFFICE AND STORES-?, MARSHALL SQUARE (near Charge Office). 


WILL SELL all kinds of Produce, as well as Lire Stock, at Bi^fhest Harket 
Prices, agaipt Commissioii. &li Sales are peraoiially supervised by os, 
so we can guarantee perfect satlsfactlo!). f^osipt Settlemwt 


All otber ipof Business Done. 



Owr iUrnnkmi Bmpart Im ta ha iaumtf in mmaMim tMrnmrnm 





SOUTH AFRICAN I’RUDUCTS FXHI BITfON 

Sonit* of the Niital Exhibits. 


Vou X. No. 6. 


MAY 24, m. 
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Ttmber^FeiNng in Mmini Crown Forests. 


Bv ii. 11. Daviks, Dis^tricl Forest Ortieer. 

In the ooiu>^e o! my ofTicial duties in lli(‘ Natal and Zululand forests, 
*shich date troin ISinj \vith but a few montl^^* interval, I have been often 
< halleii^^od by old woodsmen to give a rational explanation of the system 
<d' section-marking as applied to indigenous .forests. Aec-nstoined to 
roam alamt the Inishes and pick out any lr(es that suited the purpose of 
the moineni, it has secaned a great grievance that necessarily hard toil 
-liould be iiu'iH'ased by <*onhning it to a small area, with a correspond¬ 
ingly small choice of trees, and often increased diRi(ailties in the slipping 
«)f blocks ami removal of sawn stutf. In the (aise of the average saAvyer, 
his work is so heavy that he is apt to think that his own value to the 
commonwealih, as ojic wrosling a living from Ihc natural resonrees of 
the country, should outweigh all other considerations; and I have known 
a case in whiidi a sawyer, petitioning against the enforcement of regula¬ 
tions, referred to his valuable vservices to the Stat»' in cutting down trees, 
a>; if Natal was so tliii kly wooded as to require* ('hearing to make it liabit- 
able. 

This brings us to the point. Natal is a hare country, and it is our 
duty to ])reservc the forests, remaining to us as nmdei for exiimsions 
which may bring their aggregate area to a total proportionate to the area 
of the counlry; conserving the surface water and supplying foro.^t pro¬ 
duce. In this duty we are iniinensoly encouraged by evidenee that the 
bareness of Natal as regards trees is artificial and not natural. When 
Mr. J. Storr-Lister met me on the Qudoni in Zululand in he was 

greatly struck by the superior recuperative powers of our forests as com- 
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pared with those further west in the Cape Colony: proof enough that our 
bushes are not dying out of their own accord. On the one hand we have 
the fact that in old bush-workings we find the young growth vigorous 
wherever there is shade, drainage, and protection from fire; on the other 
hand we have the absolutely treeless veld where bush formerly flourished, 
l^he conclusion is inevitable that until bush is cleared, so as to allow the 
veld grasses to establish themselves and the veld fires to periodically in¬ 
vade forest land, the indigenous trees will persist in attempting to estab¬ 
lish themselves. Indeed, so persistent are some species that they \ri11 be 
found in the open, scorched annually, but struggling year after year. Kot- 
able for this tenacity, in spots slightly protected by rock from fire and 
drought, is the Minza; while Saliekout takes years of exposure to lose its 
vitality, and would, if landowners took the slight trouble to have a yard 
or so of ground cleared round each plant, soon transform many bleak 
uplands into parks redolent with the sweet honey-scent of its flowers, 
and giving ample shelter to their stock. I have proved this myself; 
and was well rewarded, for surely it is the easiest kind of shelter-produc¬ 
tion possible, in two seasons. Saliekout gives a good, close-grained, 
though small timber; and is not destructive of veld pasture. 

Of all methods that could be devised to destroy our indigenous 
forests, the old-time promiscuous tree-felling of the colonial woodsman 
is the most successful. This still obtains in native locations; and con¬ 
sists chiefly in allowing the sawyer to fell any trees he fancies, and dig 
a eaw'-pit where he likes. The natural result is that every tree within 
reach of the saw-pit, of which something can be made, is felled; and a 
bare space is left, littered with inflammable nibbish and connected with 
the outside veld by similar openings, along a broad wagon or slip track 
similarly littered. The surface, exposed to the sun throughout the day- 
iime, soon produces a plentiful crop of briars, which, self-choking, form 
benealh them thickets of trash dry as tinder, ready for the first spark 
from a winter veld-fire to carry fierce destruction into the bnsb. A 
pretty glade is formed, in which long grasses flourish, and invite further 
fires evf‘ry dry season to wid<:n their domain. So the bush vanishes by 
acres annually. 

With a view to stop this, Colonel Cardew in Zululand instructed 
the Nkanclhla sawers to select their trees over wide areas of bush, but he 
did not provide for the supervision necessary to enforce what would be 
a far greater hardship to woodsmen than is the correct s^^stera of sections. 

The system of forest-exploitation based upon confining wood-cutting 
to small areas at a time gives the only practicable method of proportion¬ 
ing the crop reaped to the crop grown; by facilitating close supervision 
on the part of the owner of the forest, whose interest it is that the 
forest sliould not be destroyed. In the case of a private owner, living 
from hand-to-mouth, it is sometimes his interest to live on his capital, 
and ^‘^work-out’’ his bush regardless of consequences;.but the Government 
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has not only to limit forest exploitation to its fair yield from motives of 
linaiicial prudence, hut heeause destruction of hush is a permanent in¬ 
jury to the country. 

Sectional working being necessary to render i)roper supervision 
practicable, jt is obvious that the owner or liis agent must select the 
trees to be felled, or the sectional system would merely result in tin* 
bush being destroyed by sections. In the case of demarcated frown 
forests th(^ agent is the Forester; and it is his duty to mark a for«*si- 
•section so that when the last tr(‘e in it is removed the secti(m is left in 
tlie best ])ossible eondilion for re-growth. When closed, tlie xM'tion 
should liave as many young trees in ii as when opened, oxc^ept wIuom" they 
have been neeessarily thijiiied to prevent crowding, and it should have uo 
mat\ir(‘ trees left, except where their removal would destroy the cr.impy 
favourable to seedling irees and hostile to briars; diseased trees -hould 
have been got rid of whenever possible, exet-j^t when their sliade is re- 
<juinMl, ;is is sonu'tinuis the case in our badly-treated buslu‘s. 'I’ln* 
Forester sel(‘ets tlu^ trees to be felled by nuirking tiiem below the \\«»od- 
lnan^^ cut with a stamp protected by Unv. This mark, when ])r‘>])erly 
made, lasts for years as (widenee that the tree was selected for felling; 
hut it is also necessary, for protection of the ])(^rmanent forest revenue 
ol (Town forests, that the selection slumld have b(*en pro])er]y made. 
Thtii; IS to say that the ]^\)re.ster should conseientionsly mark, without. 
ref(Teii('e to the wood-cutters' wishes, only those trees w'hieh it is tVio 
interest of th(‘ owmer to get rid of: the mature, the crow^ders, ami the 
diseased. Jn th(' ease of (he crow^ders he should exercise discrimiualiou, 
and mark the Jos valuable, exce]>t Avhere con.‘'id(W}itions of c»nuo])y, (U‘ 
of perlectioii of form, (-all tor the retention of flie lower-|)rictMl tree. 
I iM'asrd tri*o shculd he first marked, then the mature, then the erowders, 
with great (ar(‘ not lo mark any immature trt'c utnieeessarily. Wbilt' 
marking, tlu’ horcMer sliould vigilantly loolc round to st^e wlial olVcot 

clearance of cai'li iree will have upon the sliade, and to note what 
other lrc(‘S hav(‘ already been marked m‘ar the tree lie is ('ousidenng. 
Over-marking tiieans either damage to tin' bush that wall take vt'ars to 
heal; or, if great, absolute ruin. ruder-marking, at tin* w’orst, im'uns 
failure to improve the section by lotting in sutrieicnt light and air \o ilm 
young growth. Fitlmr of these faults shows an inea])a('ity of t1ie 
Forester, of wdiich tiie effects will be felt for many years, but if be 
honestly does iiis iiesl exjierience Avill soon come to liis aid, to the grrar 
advantage of the forests in his eharge. For freedom of choice, and to 
avoid the shadow^ of suspicion, the Forester should never mark trees in 
the presence of possible (Uistomers. 

The woodsman or saw'yer has, in bis peiainiary stake, an advantage 
•over the Forester in estimating the value of standing timber. Owung 
to the waste that resulted from tlie system of charging for sawn timber, 
►and to the opportunities that system gave for dishonest practices, tnes 
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ar(} now sold standing in Crow'ii forests under the control of the De* 
partment. The stems are measured, and their content estimated, by a 
simple method which results in the purchaser’s favour in the cases of 
sound trees. It is, however, when trees are partially unsound that diffi¬ 
culty comes. I have known an old woodsman to be taken in by concealed 
rot, hilt very rarely. The purchaser has to pay, in cash, the estimated 
value of a tree before he can lay his axe to it, anij a mistake means 
immediate loss. He is not bound to buy that particular tree, but has the 
choice of many, marked and priced for him; and in nine cases out of 
ten it is the Forester that is taken in by allowing too much for possible 
rot. This as it should be, for rotten trees should be got rid of when¬ 
ever they are markable, but loud is the complaint when the loser is the 
woodsman. ^IMie latter usually forgets that he is generally the gainer 
by the system of standing measurement. 

l^liope that this liriel sketch of the method followed hy the Depart¬ 
ment in control of our Crown forests will give the general reader some 
information as to the principles inuhTlying the successful treatment of 
iiuligenous busli. e cannot leave our native forests untouched; it is 
right therefore to iiiiprove them hy directing the self-interested labours 
of the woodsman. Private owners of native hush, who do not wish their 
lorests to he injured hul improved hv cutting, miglit with advantage 
follow the plan of iiaving sections periodically marked hy trained 
Foresters uninterested in the resulting sales of timber. 
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•Locus’i’ Dkstiittction Argentina. —The Argentine Government 

is about to issue a loan ol. 1^,000,000 paper dollars for the purposes of 
locust destruction. 


C.O.I). In 1904 the Hatal Department of Agriculture endeavoured 
to start a C.O.D. register by means of which persons desiring to sell or 
to buy on the Collect on Delivery System could be placed in communica¬ 
tion with one another. Our efforts did not, however, meet with much 
response, so that the register was ultimately abandoned. We are, how¬ 
ever, endeavouring to resuscitate the matter, and readers are referred to 
fuller particulars to be* found in this issue. 
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Vkj;i:imnauv Dkivvih mental It w ill lj“ ohst'iw (*«( ihat 

111# Vctci'Jiiary Dopartinenlal liepon?? aiT* no lon^rr publisbod Midi, 
^.rhe inloriimiiou contained in those reports is, howevin’, re-t^ritlen tjadi 
jnontli and jmblished under tin* lieadihg oT “Animals Diseases.*' 'The 
same amoujit ol! infornuition as appeannl before is bein^>' puldisluMl; but 
in its new form it oceupies far l(*ss j-paee and will jirobablv to some provi* 
more readable. 


Ibiio Fjbue Industuv, —In this issue* is publisheel inlormalion re¬ 
garding fibre eiillivation in (fernian Hast Afnea. I’his, eoinl)im‘el with 
the artiede on libre eultivation in the* Philippine Islanels, wdiich ap))e‘arrd 
in Ihe last issue of the Journal, anel tlie article's by Mr. Me^dley Wood 
and Mr. IJositzky which wciro ceintributed to the* March and April num¬ 
bers, furnishes fairly (loiuplete information on alimist eveiy }M)inl wliich 
has so far arihcn in cemnection with the* variems e»nepiirie*s made the* 
Department eif Agriculture* re‘gardiiig I'onrrrdjffi f/if/aitlra am! Atfovt 
rigida. 


PuouABLE Yield or (’icons.—'The tlumk> oi' the l)e*]>aiTmeni are- 
due U) those gentlemen w'ho have assisted in the e stimate of the preihahh* 
yield of main (*rops of the I’oiony, particulars e>i witieh apjK'ai in ihi> 
issue. Tlie information is of ceinsiderable value to mereliants and eon- 
traciors, enabling theun to estimate the har\est upon which they e*au re*ly, 
and to fraiiK' their orders or ivcpiiremeuts accordingly. By mcan> (»f 
the honorary correspondents referred In in another “Note," it is he)}»ed to 
he able each year to eontinue this estimate e)f probable yield with more 
and more atipreiaeh to a<*euraey in ae-cordanee with tin." experience gaim*d 
each seabon. 


Cape FumT and tdk (‘odlik Morn.—Consignments of apple^ ami 
liears which have recently been coming to liand from Cajie (Jolony ha\e 
been infeBted by Codlin Moth to sueh an extent tliat the Xatal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has been (•oin])e1led, in the interests of rruit-groweis 
of this Colony, to destroy the fruit. The Coclliu Moth is, perhaps, tin 
post of which the Natal fruit-grower stands in most dread. \i ))res(*nl 
we ai*e free from the inseet, and it is only by a thorough (‘xaminatinn 
of all apples and pears imported into the Colony tiuil we eau Impe to 
continue to enjoy our immunity. The Cape Department of Agriculmr<* 
has been eomiuiinieatcd tvith regarding the necessity we an* under 
destroying ail infested fruit, and has boon advised to rerjuesl the rail¬ 
way authorities of that Colony to accept no further consigumont- of 
apples and pears for NTatal, as the consignors wiH otlK'rwdse only he jmt 
to the expense of railage for nothing. 
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('OLONiAL Meat for the Troops. —Owing to the instrumentality 
of the MinisJ;er of Agriculture, fresh meat has now been substituted for 
tlie frozen meat contracted to be supplied to the troops at Fort Napier. 
The fresh meat is being supplied at the same rate as the frozen meat; 
and the change should 1»C‘ of great benefit to the stock-owners of tlie 
Colon V. _ 

Government Cold Storks. —We understand from the Manager of 
the Government Cold Stores (Mr, A, K. Burford) that the produce at 
present in the Cold Stores consists of over a thousand bags of potatoes 
and a considerable quantity of butter. With potatoes at their present 
unrcinunei'ative prices, it would seem strange that greater advantage 
should not be taken of the Cold Stores by farmers, as a means of storing 
])ortions of their surplus crop until more remunerative prices are obtain¬ 
able, qi' until arrangements could be made for their export to other South 
African markets, or even abroad. 


Lrroiiis for Export. —The litchi is a fruit that deserves to he more 
widely cultivated in Natal than it is at the present time. It seems to 
grow well—though, as far as we know, it is a fruit that will do better 
on the coast than anywhere else—and samples that we have seen have 
looked very healthy. There is a growing market for it in the United 
{States, wdiere the dried fruit is becoming more extensively known. In 
a "^'J.eport on Agricuitiiral Investigations in Hawaii,'^’ issued by the U.S. 
(office of Experiment Stations last year, it is stated that the dried fruits 
from (’hina sell in the Washington market for about two shillings a box 
containing about one quart. W'e should be glad to have the views of 
readers of the Jovrnctl as to the possibilities that lie before this fruit in 
Natal. 


I)K-NATURED Alcohol. —This matter was touched upon in an inter- 
A iewed by ^‘Ergates^^ in the last issue of the Journal, and the views of 
Mr. Gilbert Wilkinson were then given. In brief, the proposal is to 
manufacture in Natal alcohol for use in connection with motor cars, 
motor bicycles, and motor engines generally. There is a big and grow¬ 
ing demand in South Africa for this form of motive power, and this, de¬ 
mand could easily be supplied from Natal if the requirements of the 
(?xcise could be met. The sole object of de-naturing is so to treat alcohol 
as to make it absolutely undrinkable. It is astonishing what a dipso¬ 
maniac will drink in order to satisfy his craving, but chemical research 
has now^ brought to light compounds which will deter even the most 
depraved tastes from attempting to satisfy their thirsts with *^de- 
natured” alcohol. Motorists are interested in the question of this local 
supply; and it is quite probable that the early future will see a new use 
for our Natal rum. 
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Emi-lovment Bukeau. —By means of the advertisements inserted 
in each issue of the Journal under the heading of “Employment Bureau/^ 
we have been able successfully to place many deserving young men who 
have been anxious to acquire practical farming knowledge with Natal 
farmers. Anyone desirous of obtaining the services of agriculturists in 
any capacity is at liberty to make use of this Bureau, and all enquiries 
relative thereto should be addressed to the Secretary, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. No charge is made. 


Cedaka Expeuiment Farm. —Owing to the growing popularity of 
visits to the Central Experiment Farm and the consequent strain upon 
its resources in providing for the showing round and entertaining of 
large numi)ers of visitors, it has heen decided that there shall in future 
be <mly one day a week, instead of two, set apart for the reception of 
visitors, viz., Friday, and that there shall be a limit placed upon the 
numbers of delegates from each Association. A notice is accordingly 
puldishcd in this issue stating that, in future, the delegates from any 
particular as>ociation will be limited to twenty-five per cent, of the 
membership. The cost of all free parses to delegates will in future 
be a charge against the Experiment Farm vote, and this forms an ad- 
dilional reason for limiting the attendance. 


Co-orEKAXioN AND EXPORT.—Expoi’t trade, so far as agricultural 
preduce is concerned, is in the majority of instances built up by the co¬ 
operation of the “sinair* man, and not, as seems to be expected in 
Natal, by that of the large farmer. It is the difficulty experienced by 
the small Janner in disposing of his produce w-hich leads to co-operation 
and, ultimately, to export. As an extreme example of what can be done 
by the co-operation of small men may be instanced the blackberry. This 
grows wild in the hedge rows of Great Britain, and only a few pounds can 
be obtained at a time by one picker, yet, during the season, from some 
localities blackberries are sent by the ton to the London market—the 
gross weight being made up by the small pickings of large numbers of 
individuals. So far as Natal is concerned, there is more hope of an 
export fruit trade from the small holder (i.e., the man with from 10 to 
200 or 300 acres) than from the large fanners. The small man, being 
dependent for his income on the sale of fruit and not having other strings 
to his bow, will be forced to give that minute attention to his work by 
which alone success will be achieved. The mealie grow er on a small scale 
is more at tlie mercy of the merchant than the large fanner, who can 
often find his own market, and, though the initiative in co-operation may, 
as it often does, come from the large farmer, yet the small man, so soon 
as he realises the benefit or it, will be a more constant supporter of co¬ 
operation than his larger and wealthier neighbour. 
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(^rnu s Fuurr Cci/nvATJON.—An interesting serial article by Mr. 
Masters, ol* the Cape (^)lony, on his system of citrus cultivation has been 
running through the last few numbers of tJie Cape Agricultural Journal 
There appears to be much to commend his system, which he contends is 
mieonsciously based on jiatural evolution. Having found a Suitable 
stock for wlial is wished to In' grafted, a healthy scion produced by the 
same is again grafted on to the same stock, and, again, a third time the 
process is repeated; Mith, so he contends, astonishing results. His state¬ 
ment is that, by this j)rocess, both the scion and the stock t)ecome more 
and more sympatheti<' to one another. 


HoNOiiARY ConiiEspoNDKNTs.—In order to increase the usefulness 
and the value of this Journal endeavours are being made to secure the 
voluntary services iji the various districts of the Colony of honorary cor¬ 
respondents for tile purpose of being kept regularly advised of the 
weather prevailing in each locality, the condition and prospects of cro])s 
and slock, increases and decreases in aerreage of staple crops, and othef 
information which, when (*ollated and published (‘acn month, should be 
of considerable value to the Colony as a whole and help in the disposal 
of prcdiico and stock. It is hoped to start a new system in time for the 
June issue of the Journal^ and the District Eeports formerly furnished 
by tlu' Magistrates of the various Divisions will, at the same time, be 
discontinued. The Department will alwa 3 ^s be glad to receive any sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement of the Journal and a (‘ircular letter in¬ 
viting suggestions has ))oen sent to each Agrieultural Society in IKfatal. 


South Aprh a as a Wheat-Pboduckk. —The S.A. Trade Journal 
slates that the Cape Department of Agriculture is conducting experi¬ 
ments with a largo number of wheats in onlcr to test side by side their 
relative merits, Init more particularly to ascertain, under identical con¬ 
ditions, their respective rust^resisting powers. ‘*Th(! production of an 
absolutely rust-proof wheat would mean a great (‘conomical change for 
South Africa. Instead of importing wheat and flour to the value of 
well over a million sterling, she would firobably Anally to some extent 
become an exporter,” Natal is not a wheat-producing country, and can¬ 
not, for several reasons, hope to be to any appreciable extent. It must, 
nevertheless, be the desire of everyone that the large sums of money that 
are annually sent out of the country for the pur(*hase of breadstulfs 
should be kept within South Africa. South Africa must feed herself: 
and, taken as one large country, we can very w'cll produce all of our 
necessaries, and many of our luxuries, provided the required organisation 
is forthcoming. The results of the Cape experiments with wheat-— 
which must, of course, extend over several seasons—^will be looked for¬ 
ward to with miich interest. 
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InTEK-CoLOMAL CONEKKENCK OS LoCUK'l' IJESTHUCTION.—The 

Inter-Colonial Conference on locust destruction was held at Pretoria on 
the Uih May. A'ataJ was represented by the Hon. \V. A. Deane (Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture) and Mr. dander. Fuller ((Tovernment Entomologist). 
It is hopetl to j)ul)li.-li a slum aiM ouiU of lht‘ proceedings in the next 
issue of the JournoL 


Lectukes on (Jo-oi‘Eration. —The Treasurer of the Cape Colony 
has now formally signified \u> willingness t > allow Mr. F. J. Hannon, 
the Cupe Expert, to visit .Natal for two or three w^eeks after the next 
Session oi Parliament for tlu' ])iirpose of helping forward our local co- 
operalJV(‘ movement. As the (Utpe Parliament is meeting late this year, 
for the same reason that delays the Natal Parliament, viz., the attend¬ 
ance of the Premi(U' in England, it is not likely that Mr. Hannon will 
b(^ abl(' to come here before next Septeml>er. xVrrangements were pre¬ 
viously madi^ by the late Covennnent for Mr. Hannon to visit Natal, 
but (Ui .account of the outbr(‘ak of our Native Hebodlion his visit had 
unfortunately to be postponed. 


A Native heaflman, named Mazwe, residing in the Umtata district, 
lias, aciording to the lo<jal paper, opened up the way for a new and im¬ 
port a nl local industry which deserves attention and encouragement. 
Some little lime back he purchased an ordinary American carpet broom, 
and nolicing that some of the fibres had seed pods attached, he sowed 
th(‘ seed and has now a (piarlcr of an acre of excellent ‘‘boom cord" 
(as the fibre is technically termed) under (*ultivation, and doing well. 
Mr. Hey wood, the Conservator of Forests, is also experimenting with 
the seed, and rojiorts favourably upon its suitableness for cultivation in 
those parts. Mazwe mannfa(*tured a broom from his <jord, which he 
exhibited at the [■rntata Sh<»w’, and was awarded a special prize. 


Intehnationae AoRicrLTURAE Show \t the Haoue. —Attention 
has lx*en draw-n by the Consul for the Netherlands, in Durban, to a 
National and International Agricnltnral Show to bo held by the Dutch 
Agricultural Society at the Hague from the 14tli to tlie 23rd Septembe r 
next. All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. P. F. Posthuma, The Hague, The Netherlands Consulate at 
Durban will, at the same time, be pleased to furnish interested parties 
with any desirecl informatioji. As the Colonial Exhibition in Holland 
has been such an unqualified success, any exhibits from Natal would 
command special attention. We would reconmiend those interested to 
place themselves in communication with the Secretary of the Society. 
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Eamie.—I ll the Textile Mercury lately an article appeared on the 
>^ubject of Kamie, in which the writer (Mr. Coventry) argued that 
Kamie ought to fetch far higher p^ces than it does. In the course of 
his remarks he made the following significant statements:—market 
for rhea (ramie) in the true sense of the term does not at this moment 
exist/^ ‘'The demand is entirely from a small handful of European 
spinners, who appear entirely to control the^trade.^^ ^‘The price is 
rtgulated by the supply from China, which is the over-production of an 
indigenous industry."'' ‘Tf a true demand arose among consumers, the 
amount required would be something enormous.'’ ‘Tf spinners are 
really desirous of developing this important industry? they must en¬ 
courage the grower and oiler a price more commensurate wdth the in¬ 
trinsic value of the product.^’ 


Donkeys as Tbanspokx Animals. —The people in the Northern 
Territories who, as a consequence of East Coast Fever, have been as¬ 
sisted by the Government w'ith* transport animals in place of the oxen 
which have died, are experiencing much the same trouble with the 
donkeys as was experienced by only too many in the early rinderpest 
days. Donkeys appear to be peculiarly liable to a malady affecting the 
feet, which speedily renders them unworkable. In the rinderpest time 
alluded to, they died ♦like fiies in some localities. The advantages of 
donkeys as compared with mules are that they are cheaper and that 
profit can be looked forward to from the natural increase of the animals, 
whereas the mules are dearer and there can be no increase to compensate 
lor that. Nevertheless, in view of the mortality to wdiich donkeys are 
liable, it is questionable whether the advantages outweigh the draw¬ 
backs. 


Mules and Hoksesickness. —Under the heading of ‘‘Animal 
Diseases/* in another portion of this issue, it will be seen that over a 
thousand horses died from horsesickness during April. When this ex¬ 
ceptionally heavy mortality is taken into consideration, it must be ad¬ 
mitted by everyone, Mr. Woollatt thinks, that the immunisation of mulea 
has proved a success, for, of 800 animals immunised by the Veterinary 
Department, ten only have been reported to have died of horsesickness,. 
and of this number only five Mr, Woollatt has been able to satisfy him* 
self died of that disease. Allowing that the ten all died of horsesickness, 
it must be admitted that the results have been satisfactory, as all the 
animals have been running in areas notoriously bad for horsesickness.. 
The immunised animals on hand with the Veterinary Department have 
not been kept in locations free from horsesickness, but, on the contrary,, 
have been kept in places where infection is known to be virulent* 
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i'oifiCHoyA IK Natal. —Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
illiLstraiioii of a hold of young plants of Fourcroya gigantea on Mr. 
Mulcolm Mackenzie's farm, “Leckhampton/’ Inchanga. The plants^ 
whicli are only five montlis old, were planted as bulbils, and their growth- 
up to the present is said to have been marvellous. 


PiiiXTiNG THE “JouliKAi/' IS DiTCH.—111 accordance with the pro- 
misc made by the Minister, the first of a series of articles in Dutch will 
be found in thie issue. They are translations of articles on co-opera- 
tion, and were made by special re<{uest of Mr. Cheere Emmett, M.L.A. 
Keprints of the articles in question are being made and distributed in the 
NorihcjTi Territories with a view to arousing an interest in co-operation 
amongst our Dutch-speaking fellow-colonists. A translation of one of 
Mr. Walkins-Pitchford's articles on Horsesiekness will appear in the 
ioilowing isftue, and other articles of general interest will also be trans¬ 
lated and appear from time to time. 


LTEUE.—The ex('eptional fertility of the soil in the 
Polar regions during years when the Aunjra played more vividly and 
the air was charged with electric fluid, led Professor lAunstrom, of 
Helsiiigfojs, to experiment with a view to ascertaining more or less de¬ 
finitely the effect that electricity has u]>oii the fertility of the land. Mr. 
(?. Clarke Nuttall, writing in the Fortnightly Review, says that during 
the yea.r> .1902-3 the Professor liad experimental fields in England near 
Newcastle in connection with the Durham College of Science, in Ger- 
nuiiiv near Breslau, and in Sweden at Alvidaberg, where he grew many 
plants under electric treatment. The results are stated to have been 
very remarkable. Strawberries, for example, in electrical fields showed 
an increase of from 50 to 128 per cent, over those gyown in nonnal 
fields. Corn showed an increase of 35 to 40 per cent.; potatoes, 20 per 
cent.; heels, 26 per cent. Professor Leiiistrom considers that, by the 
me of electricity in our fields, an average increase of 45 per cent, over 
the normal can be safely reckoned on for all crops grown on land of 
Oldinary fertility, and that the system will pay. Electricity is, however,, 
of 110 use on poor land. To give an idea of the method of working, it 
may be stated that in France in one case a sort of lightning conductor 
was set up in the centre of a field and connected with a network of wires 
running through the soil of the field. The electricity was thus drawn 
from the atmosphere. In this case an increase of 50 per cent, was 
obtained in the crop, which was one of potatoes. It remains to be seen 
how the system will work out in practice. Many experiments will be 
needed before such a revolutionary system can be taken up for purposes 
of profit. 
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Heductjox of VIIKWUT ON ilEAUKS.— Ill a cable despatched prior 
to his sailing from Sonthamjiton, the Prime Minister (Hon. F. R. Moor) 
states that he lias made definite arrangements for mealies to be tiarried 
from Natal to London at tht‘ ra1(' of ten shillings instead of fifteeiv 
shillings per ton net. _ 

School of AcaiKan/ri itK.—Alr. (I W. Hannah, M.A., who has so 
suceessfull)' acted as House Master of the School of Agriculture since 
its inception, is leaving at Ihe end of this term in order to take up farm¬ 
ing. ArraugemciUs are being made for the appointment of a successor 
who, ill addition to acting as House Master, will be aide to give lectures 
and instructions on agricultural subjects. The arrangements for the 
training of the students are, of course, directed by Mr. E. R. Sawer, the 
Diivi'tor of Ex])erimeut Stations. The school is now full up. then* 
being no fewer than 30 students, so that every available room has had 
to be utilised tor dormitories. 


BLun-TON(»rF in Siikkp. — This has long been recognised as a disease 
^ui generis, having little in common with horseeickness except its seasonal 
influence and the jirohability of its transmission from animal to anirnal 
througli tli(! agency of flying insects. Several specifies have been brought 
forward of late which prove hopeful in thcii* application. The Cape 
system devised by Mr. Spreull consists of the use of the serum of a re¬ 
covered sheep, which serum contains an antidotal primtiple of use to sick 
animals, aud j.s capabfc, when injected together with the actual virus of 
the disease, of producing a modified or mild form of the disease. This 
S} stcm is still .vy/6 judice. Another method of the treatment of Blue*tongue 
is that known as the Transvaal, or Ur. Theiler’s, , m, which consists 
of the injection of tlie blood of animals in which a mild or attenuated 
form of the disease* has been produced. This system is promising also 
good results in application, but the method must be considered also on 
its trial, for, Avhereas the iiest reports as to the protection conferred by 
th(? inoculation have ])(*cn received from the midlands of Natal, the ex- 
periencM’s of sheep-farmers in other parts of Natal have not been so 
encouraging. We understand a vaccine also is in course of elaboration 
,ai the Laboratory, Maritzburg, produced in a different manner, and that 
ii is hoped that, before another Blue-tongue season, this preparation will 
«be in a position to compete for the honour of the first place. It can¬ 
not but lie encouraging to the sheep-farmer to see the scientific efforti^ 
being made in the direction of controlling a disease which has done so 
much to retard the sheep industry in South Africa in the past. We may 
rest assured that it will be but a question of time before this disease is 
brought within effective control by one process or another and thus rele¬ 
gated to its place amongst the maladies which have already yielded to the 
efforts of science {e.g,, rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, anthrax, quarter- 
-evil). 
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Natal Teas in London. —In the courBe of a letter from Messrs. G. 
W Hunt & Co., the well-known tca-blen(it*r>, of Hvclvn Street, Dept¬ 
ford, London, S.E., to the Hon. F. K. Moor, the writer sayH:—‘‘1 have 
had the pleasure of purchasing at the South African IVodmds Exhibi¬ 
tion almost the entire consignment of Messrs. Hnletl's teas. 1 have 
siato carefully tasted these teas against the China. Assam, and Ceylon 
products, and am of opinion that this new Natal flavour will find many 
patronisers throughout England. 1 am aware that siudi is not an 
universal opinion, but the past eonsignimmts of lliilett's tea were not, 
J consider, properly marketed, in a sense. It is ]>referable that small 
t pening lots be consigned direct to distrihutors. who can market them 
to advantage, rather than to large brokers. So in this way a prejudice 
may havt‘ hctoi created in the Nutal mind against sending tea to Eng¬ 
land, Inmi th(‘ results of previous ex]K)rts.'' This extract from Messrs. 
Iluni iV ('o's lett(‘r will lx* n^ad with interest by all oiir -lea-planters, 
I iirni-hing, as it (lo(‘s, an iiidi'-ation nf some* of tin* possibilities in the 
direct inn (»f lln‘ d(‘velopmenl -of mir t<‘a ex])ort trade. 1’here seems 
appan Mily no r<*ason why Natal teas should not one day find as large a 
circle of patronisers as teas produced in other countries. 


WvTTi.K liAUK l \si»K(Tio\. —.\ < c)rn*spond(‘nt has drawn the atten¬ 
tion of ilie Minist(‘r of .\grieulture to the question of the inspection of 
wattle lairk at the lN)iiit prior to shipment abroad. In the course of his 
letter he sayM “Wattle bark has, I believe, a good repntalion on the 
market at present, hnt yon arc aware that some very old trees exist and 
tlie bark is 1hi(*k and heavy, ajul some sellers may be inclined to include 
Mich hark with that of good (pialitv indess sonic restriction is placed 
upon them in the sanu* way that you intend to have mealies inspected 
before tiny arc shipjied.” The writer has drawn attention to a matter 
great impoflanci‘. .At present Natal is the leading watilo-prodncing 
country of (he world, and our production is increasing pv(‘rv year. T.ast 
year we ex|)orted by sea some 14,?00 tons of hark, valued at £8^,056. 
There are, however, other countries striving in tho same Held: and it be¬ 
hoves us to give as much attention to the export of bark as to the export 
of other products of the country, and to maintain whatever standard of 
excellence we may have attained to in past years. Provided that 
standard is adhered to, we need have no fear from competitors for many 
years yet. It is in their own interests that planters slionld sec that 
they sell none hut the best bark. It may, however, lie found inx cssary 
to institute au inspection by the Government. The inatt<M* will in all 
probability be discussed by the Wattle Growers’ TTnion Hiat is iu the 
course of formation under the auspices of the Natal Agrieiiltnral TTnion, 
and Iheir recommendations will be awaited with interest. Legislation 
would be necessary to give effect to the suggestion. 
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Eagpiokbbs as Co-opebatobs. —^Truly the co-operative principle 
is spreading! An article in WorWs Work describes the Ragpickers’ Co¬ 
operative Societies of Paris. One of the co-operators attends at the 
Society’s headquarters, and receives the refuse gathered for that day. 
Profits vary, but a member of one.of these societies receives more than 
the independent unfortunates exploited by middlemen. Though rag- 
picking is not as a rule a very profitable profession, Verdier-Dufour, the 
*^Rag King,” has a turnover of four or five million francs a year— 
roughly, £160,000 to £190,000! Hundreds of women, trained ragpickers, 
sort the rags for him, and a most exliaustive portioning and classifying 
it is: what the “Rag King” cannot use may truly be said 1o he not worth 
using. 


Insect Catching Plants. —The plant referred to in the last issue 
of this Journal had already been reported upon by the Government 
Entomologist (Mr. Claude Fuller), who states that he believes its botani¬ 
cal name is Physianihus aliens, “Owing to frequent references in 
foreign exchanges as to its remarkable nature, enquiries are often made 
as to the desirability of introducing it into the Colony. Of course there 
IS no necessity to do so, and the pLint, like most easily applied measures 
against insect pests, has no real value in this connection. That it does 
catch insects—bees and moths—all who possess a vine arc well aware, 
but very seldom is anything of importance captured. At the same time, 
it is only right to point out that quite often specimens of the moth 
whose caterpillar is so destrnctivc to the beards of mealies in Klip River 
District, and which is notorious as the Boll-worm of cotton, are found 
caught in this plant. As an adjunct to mealie fields where this pest is 
troublesome, and to cotton fields, this plant then might prove useful. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether the number of moths which it captur('S 
W'ould make any material difference. The trapping of insects hy the 
flower of this plant is purely accidental. The plant has no use for the 
-dead insects, and does not Svish’ to catch them. The accident is due to 
the physical weakness of the insect. Like many another plant, it relies 
entirely upon the agency of insects for ]K>llenization. The pollen sac,*s 
being securely packed away and hidden in the flower where they cannot 
escape, they require to be extracted forcibly. By a special contrivance 
of Ihe plant, the insect is captured, so that in its struggles to liberate 
itself it will expend the fon-c neeeSvSary to draw out the pollen sacs. If 
the insect is unable to do this if is trapped and dies.” Tlie insect which 
in its native clime visits and pollinates these flowers is strong enough to 
withdraw its proboscis with the stamen and pollen attached. As hinted 
in ihe paragraph in the last issue, the plant would probably do as much 
harm as good by entrapping and destroying useful insects, and is, there¬ 
fore, not to be recommended. 
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Bhanding of Cattle. —The attention of all stock-ownera is par¬ 
ticularly called to the advertisement appearing at the end of each issue 
under the heading of ^^Brands allotted to infected Magisterial Divisions.^’ 
The cattle in all these infected areas are specially branded as described 
in order to render easy of detection any illegal movement of cattle. If, 
therefore, any cattle should be seen being driven along highways 
branded in such fashion cr come on to any farm, notice should im¬ 
mediately be given to the Police or to the nearest District Veterinary 
Surgeon or Stock Inspector. All such cattle can be immediately de¬ 
stroyed under the East Coast Fever Act on the order of a District 
Veterinary Surgeon without payment of any compensation to the owner 
thereof. As East Coast Fever can only be spread by such illicit move¬ 
ment, it is to be hoped that every one will be on the look out for any 
cattle branded on the cheek—as all these animals are- 


Be VISED Eegulations for the Disposal of Crown ‘Lands. —In 
another part of this issue will be found the new regulations for the dis¬ 
posal of the remaining Crown Lands of the Colony. In view of the 
limited amount of arable land now available for settlement, these re¬ 
vised regulations provide that applications should be limited to those of 
European descent. Instead of lands being put up to public auction, as 
was the case previously, the procedure now is for them to be advertised 
as available in the Natal Government Gazette and in at least one local 
newspaper. A fixed value will be placed upon each lot, and, in the 
event of there being more than one applicant, the matter should be de¬ 
cided by ballot. All applicants have to appear before and be passed 
by the Land Board. No person already owning 100 acres of rural land 
will be allowed to acquire any of these Crown Lands, but exceptiou is 
made in the case of annual grazing leases. The lands will he rent free 
f >r the first two years, fhe third years rent being payable at the end 
of that year, so tliat practically they are offered for three years free of 
rent. They are offered in freehold, and the instalments are spread over 
20 years, so that, reckoning the first two years’ rent free, it will be 22 
years before the freehold is obtained. Personal and beneficial occupa¬ 
tion of each lot will be insisted on; but there is no stipulation regarding 
the value of a house or improvements. The Inspector of Crowm Lands 
has to decide whether the lands are being properly beneficially occupied, 
and appeal from his decision lies to the Land Board, wiiose decision is 
final. These lands will not be allowed to be transferred to limited lia¬ 
bility companies, but can be ceded to properly constituted co-operative 
concerns. The survey fee has to be paid on date of allotment. Over 
one hundred applications have already been received for land on these 
terms, and any others desirous of acquiring land should apply to the 
Sacretar 3 % Land Board, as soon as possible and arrange to appear before' 
thi Board. 
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Natal Fbuit Gbowers* Asbociation.— Mr- Ernest D. Goble, secre¬ 
tary of the Natal Fruit Growers^ x4ssociatioii, has written with reference 
to the pamphlet on co-operation (Bulletin No. 8 of the Department of 
Agriculture). He points out that the Dalton Association is not the only 
and most successful co-operative society in Natal, and draws attention 
to the Natal Fruit Growers^ Association, which has been in e.xistence 
as a co-operative concern since 1891. The annual turnover of the As¬ 
sociation, he says, runs into thousands every year; and, though the 
membership is not a large one^ numbers have joined and left at various 
times. The objects of the Association, as stated in the constitution, 
are foster mutual understanding and co-operation for the general 
protection and advancement of the fmit-growung industry, and to bring 
producers and consumers into the most friendly relations possilde, as well 
as into speedy and economical contact/^ The Association has recently 
l>een remodelled; and includes among its objects the arrangement, con¬ 
trol, and disposal otherwise of fruit grown by members of the Associa¬ 
tion. No person is eligible for admission as a member who is not the 
hova fide grower of an estate of not less than five acres of fruit. Mem¬ 
bers have each a distinguishing mark, which is placed on the cases con¬ 
taining the fruit shipped by them. Any member found guilty of de¬ 
ception in the (juality or quantity of fruit sold through the Association, 
or of his not using his registered distinguishing mark, or of selliug, or 
disposing directly or indirectly, with knowledge of destination, of fruit 
at any place where ^ii agent of the Assoeiation has been established 
otherwise than .through the Association, is (fxpelled from the Associa¬ 
tion, after his case has been duly investigated by the committee. Notice 
in writing is given each week by each member to the secretary, of the 
approximate quantity and description of fruit which any such member 
Huiy be in a position to supply. 


In 1906 New Zealand exported 230,930,041 fts. of frozen meat. 

In 1906 Argentina imported goods to the value of £53,994,104, an 
increase of over 31 per cent, oyer J90S. The exports amounted to 
£58,450,766, being a decrease of a little over 9 per cent, as compared 
with those of the previous year. The principal exports were Wheat, 
£13,2,236; wool, £11,680,554; maize, £10,673,137: hides and skins, 
£3,898,621; also linseed, frozen meat, wheat-flour, cattle. There is an 
increase recorded of over 14 per cent, in the value of maize exported in 
1906 as compared with the previous year. 





SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCTS KXHIHITIOX. 
A (jlimpst* of tin* Xatal Court. 
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Wmfme GmMwmilom In South 'AMeam 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NATAL. 

By E. E, Sawer, Director ExperiiRent fStations. 

STOBING, HANDLING AND MARKETING. 

At a time when Natal is seeking fresh outlets for a s\irplns of inai^.c, a 
consicleration of the means available for safeguarding and haiKlling the 
crop to the best possible advantage will not bo out of place. The or¬ 
ganisation of an oversea export trade brings with it the ju^cessity for 
many facilities in transport and -shipping which must largely detennine 
the margin of profit secured; and the loss of any availabie economy 
would seriously handicap an attempt to win for South African juaizo a 
place on the British and Continental markets. A cursory examination 
of the methods in vogue in the Americas and South Africa respectively 
disclose many discrepancies which call for explanation. In the New 
World the business of moving grain from producer to manufacturer or 
consumer has been developed to a high degree, and many useful lessons 
from this source might be exploited to our own advantage. 

In the matter of production the South African farmer is at an ad¬ 
vantage over the American. He has longer seasons for working, cheaper 
land and labour, and draught cattle which largely find their own living 
in place of horses requiring careful feeding in winter. And yet the 
latter can produce his maize, rail it a thousand miles to sea-hoard, slup it 
ten thousand miles by sea, and land it in tlohannesburg at 10s. a muid. 
Such a result can only be possible where a perfect marketing sysiem 
obtains, and it is upon the adoption of similar methods that the develop¬ 
ment of our own export trade must depend. 

The American farmer labours under the further disadvantage of 
harvesting his crop in a moist climate, where it has been found difficult 
to air-dry maize sufficiently thoroughly to ensure its safe storage and 
carriage in bulk. With the exception of insect attacks of one sort or 
another, the one cause of deterioration of corn in that country is ex¬ 
cessive ipoistute. Maize matures so late in the season over most of the 
area whifeh produces a surplus, that there is not sufficient warm, dry 
iveather to properly cute it> and the bulk of the crop usually goes into 
the crib Driers dr kilns have therefore been widely 

:adopii^j by^which heated air is passed through the maize until 
the is removed. This process is in disfavour with 

the that the heat injures the grain 

for Ifieir upd, further, that the damage by cracking and break- 

cin^ in Bu’^e4:hi^nt ^ odhaideraMe, 

In Sonth Africa, oh the other Wnd, a dry winter renders feasible 
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thorough air-curing with its accompanying'advantage, granted always 
tliat every precaution is used to secure this result Such being the case^ 
it may be confidently stated that the successful and. profitable export 
of maize from Natal depends upon, firstly, the further lowering of cost 
of production by the use of better machinery, selected seed and improved 
methods of cultivation; and, secondly, by perfecting an organised systeni 
of marketing. 

CRIBBING. 

No amount of field-curing will render maize fit for immediate 
shelling and storing, and in all cases the ears require to be stacked in a 
well ventilated crib to dry. New maize husked soon after maturity will 
contain as much as 20 per cent, of moisture, and in that condition will 
neither store nor carry safely. It is likewise unfit for feeding or milling 
until the water-content has been reduced to 12 or 13 per cent., and this 
is best effected by allowing it to remain on the cob for at least two 
months of suitable weather. The primitive practice of stacking the 
ears in the field cannot be too much deprecated. Such grain is at the 
mercy of mould, insects, vermin, and stray cattle, and may further suffer 
from the effects of unseasonable rains. It is generally at this stage in 
handling that the crop sustains more damage than at any other time. 
Satisfactory cribs in a number of types may be constructed to meet the 
requirements of individual growers. In all cases, however, the floor 
should be raised from the ground and be close enough to retain shelled 
grain, while the sid^s should be sufficiently open to allow of free ven¬ 
tilation while retaining the ears. At the Experimental Farm cheap 
cribs have been constructed from native and wattle poles with a gal¬ 
vanised iron floor, the sides being filled in with heavy woven fencing 
wire, behind which is finer poultry netting. A more elaborate structure 
may be built with wooden frame and latiie sides, a pair of cribs being 
arranged under a single roof with wagon way between. The busker and 
shredder is furnished with an elevator for carrying the ears to the 
crib, and these are later removed for shelling by way of a sliding 
trap fixed at the bottom of .the crib. All forms should be provided with 
a roof, when the crop may be carried safely into the following rainy 
season, or until the market warrant a sale. Where such protection has 
been provided shelling should be postponed as long as possible, for the 
grain will in almost all cases carry over better on the ear than wheu 
binned or sacked. 

GRANARY INSECTS. 

No insects are more easily carried from place to place or more 
universally distributed than those commonly classed together as 
'Veevil/^ In Texas it was ascertained by careful enquiry that there 
^ was at one time an annual loss of over 60 per cent, of the maiae grown 
in* that State destroyed by weevils and rats* We are not in a position 
to give any estimate of local loss from these causes, but it is sufficiently 
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serious to reuder practicable reiftedies acceptable, for not only is the 
weight of grain diminished by the ravages of the insects, but the residue 
is rendered useless for seed or consumption. 

From the number of insects that occur in bins and granaries three 
species stand out as being particularly injurious, and are further dis¬ 
tinguished by the fact that the larval stage is spent within the kernel 
of the maize. The Grain Moth (Citotroga cereaiella) has been detected 
both in the field and the bin in several parts of South Africa. The 
eggs are laid either on the bin in several parts or when this has been 
harvested, and after a short time the caterpillars hatch out and burrow 
into the maize kernel, which they completely hollow out. Two or more 
of these may be found in each kernel of a badly infected mealie ear. The 
nice Weevil {Calandra oryza), so called from the fact that it was first 
discovered in Indian rice, now attacks indiscriminately maize, wheat, 
rice, barley, and kafir com. This form differs from th$ following in 
the possession of wings, as a result of which the eggs may be laid on the 
standing grain. It may be further distinguished by the presence of 
four distinctive reddish spots on the wing cases. The Granary Weevil 
{Calandra granarid), on the other hand, is essentially an indoor species, 
both larva and beetle living within the kernel of the maize, as a result 
of which habit the species has lost both wings and power of flight. 
The rapid multiplication of these insects is favoured by dampness and 
heat, and it has been estimated that the ]n'ogeny of a single pair of 
weevils under such conditions may amount to eight or ten thousand in¬ 
dividuals by the end of a single season. 

STOIfIXth 

The deterioration of maize after harvesting may therefore in the 
vast majority of cases be attributed either to moisture or insect attacks. 
The ‘‘heating'^ or germination of grains can only ensue in the presence 
of moisture, u^armth and oxygen, and when any one of these influences 
IS absent, little damage will be sustained. The most modern bins or 
elevators take the form of air-tight tanks which are filled from above 
and then hermetically sealed. The maize is withdrawn as required from 
a tap or spout situated at the bottom of the tank. If thoroughly crib- 
cured the grain is thus safeguarded against atmospheric influences. In 
spite, however, of the most careful examination, eggs of the grain moth 
and rice weevil, and the larvae and pupae of these and otlier species 
concealed in the kernels may escape observation and survive the process 
of shelling and winnowing. The use of an insecticide is therefore al« 
ways to be recommended, and nothing answers this purpose better than 
bi-sulphide of carbon, which is a nearly perfect remedy against granary 
insects and now widely adopted in South Africa. This substance is a 
colourless liquid with a strong, disagreeable odour. It volatilises quickly 
at ordinary temperature, is highly inflammable, and a pow^erful poison. 
It may be spraj^ed directlj^^ on the grain without injuring it for con- 
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sumption, as the poisonous- principle is completely dissipated by vaporisa¬ 
tion,^ blit the most satisfactory method of employment is to place the 
liquid in shallow dishes or on pieces of cotton waste at the top of the 
bin. One pound of bi-^ulphide will.completely permeate five tons of 
loose grain, and, being heavier than air, sinks quickly through this, de¬ 
stroying all vermin which may be present. Where seed grain is being 
stored the treatment should be continued for 24 hours when np loss of 
germination will be entailed. Grain for milling may be subjected to the 
fumes for 48 hours without damage. Care should be taken that no 
naked lights be brought into the place until all the fumes have passed 
off. 

THE ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 

Labour-saving devices may play a very important part at every 
stage in the cultivation and handling of the maize crop, and reliaiu^e 
is placed upon the more general adoption of machinery as a means of 
considerably reducing the cost of marketing the grain. An extension 
of the areas under maize encouraged by a successful export will warrant 
a large implement bill, and co-operative purchase in many cases solve 
the difficulty of capital outlay. The maize harvester, husker and shredder 
and power sheller must ultimately find places in our system, and with 
them their complement as seen in the elevator. The latter device 
allows the cost of sacks and the handling of sacked grain to be eliminated 
from the marketing price which is in itself a consideration of no little 
importance. From the crib the ears are automatically tabled by the 
power sheller, and the shelled grain fed into corn wagons. Drawn in 
these to the station or siding it is lifted through a cariier, driven by a 
four-horse-power oil engine, to a large storage bin or elevator. Weight 
of grain is determined in wagon and tare deducted, while loss from 
weevil and grain moth is obviated by regular fumigation with carbon bi¬ 
sulphide. From the elevator it is trucked by gravity and again at ship- 
side to the hold. Freighted in bulk, by moans of shifting boards, to the 
centre of consumption, the process is repeated, and from field to factory 
or mill no occasion has arisen for the use of sacks, while the saving in 
handling costs has been very considerable. 

COMMERCIAL GRADING OP MAIZE. 

Whatever system of inspection be adopted two classes of factors 
will have to be considered. Firstly, those indicating condUion^ such ns 
water-content, mould, rot, etc., and. the percentage of broken 
kernels, dirt, and other foreign matter; and, secondly, those which 
serve as an index io quality^ such, as colour, plumpness, proportion of 
starch in grain, and size of germ. In actual practice four factors are 
employed in all cases for the determination of the grade of a cargo of 
maize, which admit of measurement vrith reasonable accuracy and speeds 
These are: (1) Moisture; (2) percentage of colours ih mixtures (8) per¬ 
centage of damaged grains; and (4) the percentage Of broken grains and 
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dirt. The I'ollowiiig are the ruleH for grading aiaize re(*oinmended by, 
the Chief Grain Inspectors’ Association of the United States for adop¬ 
tion by the trade organisations and eornmissi(»ns which control the in¬ 
spection depa rtnients:— 

No. 1 Yellow Corn shall be pure yellow corn, sounds plnrnp, dry, 
sweet, and clean. 

No. ''I Yellow Corn shall be 95 per cent, yellow corn, dry, sweet, and 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound or plump for No. 1 Yellow. 

No, 3 YelloM’ Corn shall be \)b per cent, yellow coin, reasonably dn', 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound and dry for No. 2 Y'ellow. 

No. 4 Y'cllow Corn shall be 95 per cent, yellow corn, not tit for a 
higher grade in consequence of being of poor quality, dam]), musty, 
or dirty. 

No (irade Yellow Corn. (See general rule.) 

No. 1 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn, sound, ])lum]), dry, sweet, 
and clean. 

No. 2 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn, dry, sweet, and reasonably 
clean, but not sufficiently sound and plump for Xo. 1. Mixed. 

No. 3 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn, reasonably dry, reasonably 
cleaji, l)ut not sufficiently .sound and dry for Xo. 2 Mixed. 

No, *1 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn not tit for a higher grade in 
conscqinmce of being of poor quality, damj), musty, or dirty. 

No Grade Mixed Corn. (See general rule.) 

No. 1 White Corn shall he pure wdiite corn, sound, dty, i>lump, sweet, 
and (dean. 

No, 2 White (\)rn shall be 98 per cent, white corn, dry, sweet, reason¬ 
ably clean, but not sufficiently sound and plump f(^r No. 1 White. 

No. 3 White Corn shall be 98 per cent, white corn, reasonably dry, 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound and dry for No. 2 AVhite. 

No. 4 White Corn shall he 98 per cent, white corn, not tit for a 
higher grade in consequence of being of j)oor quality, damp, musty, or 
dirty. 

No Grade White Corn, (See general rule.) 

No Grade—General Kule.—All gi*ain of any kind and variety that 
is wet, hat, or in a heating condition, burned or sinoky, contains weevil, 
or is for any reason unfit for warehousing, shall be classed and graded 

Grade.” 

INSPECTION DEPARTMENTS.* 

In live of the XTnited States of America grain inspectors are directly 
responsible to the State, or work through a board of railway and ware¬ 
house commissioners or through a special commission. In other cases 
they are managed by the trade organisation independent of any outside 
control. The question of administration is a local and unimportant 
ope, so lopg as the department is adequately staffed and equipped. It 

• Fwfe Bulletin Na 41 of Plant Industry: U.S. Dept of Agriculture. 
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can be supported by small fees as soon as a considerable trade has come 
mto existence, for cost of maintenance is very smalL 

The apparatus required for determining the four factors under con* 
sideration consists simply of an. oven or air bath, balance, sieves, small 
mill and a set of aluminium pans. 

“For determi n ing the moisture a small sample of maize should be 
ground into a coarse meal. If the maize is ground too fine it becomes 
heated during the operation, and there is a consequent and irregular loss 
of moisture. After grinding a definite quantity of the sample, it shoiild 
be weighed out in one of the aluminium pans. The larger this quantity 
the less the percentage of error in weighing is likely to be. However, 
for quick work the sample must not be too large. Twenty or thirty 
grams has been found a convenient amount to use. This weighed 
quantity, which for convenience of reckoning should be an even weight, 
either 20 or 30 grams, is then placed in the air-bath, which has been 
previously heated to about 102 degrees C. (215 degrees F.) This tem¬ 
perature is slightly above the boiling point of water and will quickly 
evaporate the moisture, and after subsequent weighing the percentage 
of loss may be determined. Theoretically, the sample should be dried 
until repeated weighings would show no further decrease in weight, but 
for practical purposes, where the element of time required for making 
this determination is important, a shorter time will sufiice. It has 
been found by numerous experiments that the amount of moisture which 
a sample of coarsely ground meal will give up during two hours’ drying 
at 102 degrees to 106 degrees C. (216 degrees to 221 degrees P.) is about 
1^ per cent, less than the total amount of moisture contained, so that 
for commercial purposes two hours’ drying at the above, temperature 
will yield results from which the total moisture can be estimated with 
sufficient accuracy for general work. It is necessary, however, to extend 
this time to three hours on days when the atmosphere is especially damp. 
Whenever immediate results are not absolutely necessary, it is much 
^safer and more satisfactory to dry the sample completely; that is, to dry 
it until repeated weighings show no further loss. This commonly re¬ 
quires twelve to sixteen hours. After the samples have been dried they 
should be weighed again with all possible speed, as the meal readily 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere upon being removed from the 
air-bath. It is best in all cases to make duplicate moisture determina¬ 
tions, as errors are likely to be made by even the most careful workman. 
These duplicates should be made from separate grindings of different 
portions of tiie sample. Where the results of the two determinati<aiB 
in the short-time drying differ by more than about 1 per cent., a third 
determination should be made. 

«The percentage of colour may be determined by simply counting out 
the number of kernels of each colour m a fair average sample. At 
least 600 kernels should be used as a basis of reckoning. 
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“The percentage of damaged grains is determined by counting over 
the number in a fair average sample of at least 500 grains and reckoning 
the percentage of the number present. The damaged grain is con¬ 
sidered to include all cob-rotten, bin-burnt, mouldy, or otherwise un¬ 
sound kernels. 

“Thfe determination of broken grains and dirt should be made on the 
basis of weights; that is, by weighing out a definite quantity of maize 
and separating by means of the sieve mentioned above and by subse¬ 
quent liand-picking, all broken grains, meal, dirt, chaff, and foreign 
material of whatever nature. This determination should be made on a 
reasonably large sample of maize—at least a kilogram (2*2 pounds). 
Where large scales are not at hand it is sometimes convenient to use 
the ordinary chondrometer or brass bucket employed in making the test 
weight per bushel of wheat, and the siftings and pickings may be 
weighed on the small balance used for the moisture w^ork, and the per¬ 
centage reckoned.^’* 

With a knowledge of the standards adopted and methods employed 
at the point of inspection, growers would be in a position to determine 
prior to shipment whether consignments were in suitable condition and 
quality to merit acceptance in one or other of the recognised grades. 

(To he continued.) 


AgHcutturat Statlstlca. 

THE NEED FOE THEIK COLLECTION. 

By H. J. Choles, P.S.S. 

Evbbt individual is a factor in the State; and his importance as a 
factor • increases with the productiveness of his activity—omental or 
otherwise—over and above his mere existence as a social unit. 

In a new and healthy country, it is obviously the agriculturalist who 
contributes in the greatest measure to the setting of money in circula¬ 
tion.* His efforts result in the conversion of materials for which, by 
their very nature, there is no general demand, into products which are 
readily convertible into money. It follows, then, that the prosperity of 
a new country is dependent upon the state of its agriculture. 

Further; the more independent a country is of foreign sources of 
supply for the necessaries of life, the greater will be its prosperity; for 
it means liiat money that would otherwise be sent out of the country for 
the purchase of goods will be kept at home. Also, increased production 


• Ibid; p. 17. 
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hevoiid the requirement of the prdducing country permits of export^ 
thus bringing more money into the country. Again, the circulation of 
more. 111011(7 means the raising of the standard of living and the in¬ 
creased ]K)wer of individnals to {lurchase luxuries, and goods not coming 
under tiie category of necessaries of life. 

A little reflection will make it clear that, in order to judge of a 
e(;nntrvV progress from year to )-ear, some method must be adopted of 
ganging: (a) its production: (b) exports; and (c) imports. 

Statistics are admittedb' the most convenient and the nearest pos¬ 
sible approacli to an a(*<niraie means of studying a country's growth. 
Xu iuno'.nit of verbal descri])tion, for example, will convey the same idea 
gis that gained by a glance at such a statement as this:— 


Land alienated (Natal, 1904). 11,480,846 acres. 

Land cnltivatiMl (total). 739,712 acres. 

Land unalienated . 1,071,437 acres. 


JHagraniiiiatieally, it is even tnore signifieaiit*:— 



Stativstics of exports and imports are compiled by the Customs, and 
are published (in South Africa) monthly, quarterly, and annually. For 
the present, however, we may leave these statistics out of consideratioii, 
and deal uith tlmse more concerning the farmer—those relating to^agri- 
eulture. 

In everj^ civilised country statistics of agriculture are collected, and 
tlm method adopted in Natal may be briefly described. 

Two forms are sent to each individual fanner by the Departmeni’e 

* There is no need to expatiate upon the state of thti|f a indicted by this 
diagram--^the percentage of total area under cukivaikm to the whole area of 
alienated land. The facts are now fairly generally reeqgnised, and the qiieslion 
involved is getting some share of the attention it new. 
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colJectory, with the request that they be filled in as accurately as pos¬ 
sible. Fanuei’s have then the option of posting the returns direct to 
the head ottice of the Department of Agriculture, or handing them to the ' 
coll<‘ct<jr first of these forms embodies information relating to 

the acreage under each of the various crops and the produce obtained 
thcrcfroni, numbers and description of live slock and agricultural im¬ 
plements and machinery, and quantity and description of animal pro¬ 
duce. Tile second of the two forms is a special one for enabling the 
Jh partmeut to arrive at the average yield per acre of each of the prin¬ 
cipal crops for each Magisterial Division. 

Airived at the head cilice, the hgures on these two forms are com- 
pile^i ami t»>talled for each of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colon}^ 
and arc finally published, after careful comparison with the previous 
year‘s ligures. in the ‘SSlatistical Year Book.” 

Statistics relating to Natives and Indians are also collected, but for 
liie>c i?ntirely different forms are used. 

Even thing is treated as strictly confidential—both by the Depart- 
meiiEs collectors and by those officers of the Department whose work it 
il io (oinpile from the returns. Once the figures are entered on the 
compilation sheets, their individuality is lost, and it is impossible to 
know to what farm any particular line of figures relates without re¬ 
ferring to tlie numbered lists supplied by the collectors. The returns 
tlienis(dves are kept a year and are then burnt. 

ilany iariners in this cotin try have the impression that the statis¬ 
tic.'- are collected, partly, if not wdiolly, for taxation purposes. There 
is not llie slightest foundation for this idea. The writer, under whose 
charge"' the collection, compilation, and publication of these statistics 
come, is in a position to slate definitely that tiie results obtained year 
by year are used for no other than purely statistical purposes. The 
figures are found invaluable—and ar.e, indeed, indispensable—for 
studying tlie growth of tlie country; and, read in conjunction with the 
Customs statistics, they throw a great deal of light upon the position of 
the country, economically and otherwise^ in any given year. 

In addition to the publication of the statistics each year in book 
•form, many inquiries are received by the Department for statistical in¬ 
formation upon specific points, from banks, commercial houses, con¬ 
sular agencies, and private individuals; and it is safe to assert that the 
furnishing such information leads in a great degree to an extension 
of trade in various lines, such as would not take place otherwise. Most 
of tlie inquiries that are received are naturally more or less of what 
may be termed a selfish nature, but it is a common axiom that trade be¬ 
gets trade, and the advantages are eventufflly mutual. Thus farmers, 
statistical information, contribute in a certain measure to 
the general prosperity of the country, and they themselves are among 
the first to deiive some of the benefit accruing. 
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Ascending from the discussion of domestic reasons in favour of 
the compilation of statistics, we come to higher arguments that must 
not be, though they too often are, overlooked in such discussions. 

Natal is not an independent State, and consequently has certain 
obligations to fulfil towards the rest of the Empire to which she belongs. 
All our statistics—dealing with production, agricultural and industrial, 
commerce, interchange, finance, population, etc.—are' included, in a 
stuumarised form, in the Statistical Ahstract of the British Empire and 
other publications issued by .the Imperial Government. It is necessary 
that they should appear in such publications—which are used by all 
.students of the world’s statistics. Natal is-a small country, but her 
importance as a part not only of South Africa but of the Empire itself 
is increasing year by year concurrently with the development of her 
.agriculture and industry and accompanying commerce. A production 
of approximately three million bushels of maize, of over half a million 
himdredweights of sugar, of a million and a half pounds of tea, a wool 
'dip of nearly two million pounds, and a position as the leading wattle¬ 
growing country of the world with an output of fourteen thousand tons, 
furnish figures sufficiently large to affect the totals for the Empire. 

How many people recognise that it is the duty of a country to' 
furnish as complete statistics as lie in its power to collect and compile— 
its duty, in the case of a Colony, to the rest of the Empire to which it 
belongs; in the case jof an independent country, to the rest of the 
world? Moreover, it is the duty of each generation towards ensuing 
generations to provide the fullest possible details, not only of 
occurrences of a purely historical nature, but also of the pro¬ 
gress of the country from year to year. History without statistics is 
.as a man without backbone. When the history of these times comes 
to he written, it may not be found to be bristling with formidable arrays 
-of figures, but the accurate narration of facts dealing with a country’s 
progress will depend largely upon the study of all available statistical 
records. 

Agricultural statistics are found invaluable by the Department of 
Agriculture in the study of individual crops—particularly such as are 
being tried experimentally or for the first time.. As is well known,* 
■cotton did well in Natal years ago. Thus, in 1866 we find that there 
were 1,361 acres under cotton, and that the production was 894,728 lbs. 
The cultivation of this crop gradually diininished until, forty years later 
—^in 1903-4—there were only 16 acres cultivated, yielding 1,600 Rva of 
cotton. Then came a revival of interest in this crop. Much was 
written and said about Natal’s suitability for cotton, and many decided 
to experiment. In 1903-4, as has been stated, the area under cotton. 
was only 16 acres. In 1906 the acreage had increased to 157. l%e 
l^roduction was, of course, practically nil. A glance, however, at some 
of the 1906-6 returns (which are in process of compilation) shows that 
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a good deal has been done, and the total yield promises to be gratify- 
ingly high—considering the experimental nature of the cultivation. 

Another crop that may be alluded to as an example of the neces- 
fcity for statistical information is fibre. Aloes have been cultivated in 
Natal for many years, but, as is shown by the statistical returns, in¬ 
terest in the production of fibre has until quite recently been very feeble. 
Jn 1902 the production was only 12 tons; in 1904 it was 90 tons. 
Interest in this and allied crops is being awakened, too, and in two or 
three 3 ears we may expect to see large increases in the production of 
fibre. 

Coffee is another crop ‘Oii the progress*—or lack of progress—of ^ 
which our statistics throw much light. A quotation from the last Annual 
Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, will show the position 
of this crop in our agriculture:— 

^"'A study of the statistics of the cultivation of coffee in Natal shows 
a gmdual decrease in the amount produced, and at the rate at which 
interest in its cultivation appears to be dwindling, it will not be long 
before the produce is nil. In 1896, the amount of coffee produced in 
Natal was 35,252 lbs., valued at £1,700; whilst last year (1905) the pro- 
deduction was only 9,189 tbs., worth £498. The area under coffee in 1896 
was 322| acres, whilst last year it was 260 acres. There was, how¬ 
ever, a greater area under coffee last year than in the preceeding year 
—when there w'ere 147^ acres, eultivated.^^ In 1854 coffee appears to 
nave been tried for the first time, when 41 acres were planted. In 
1856, 105 acres were under crop, and the production was 2,000 lbs. In 
1859 the production had increased to 2*0,670 lbs.; in 1862 it was 33,714 
11 s., the following year 61,367, and in 1864 it stood at 61,964 lbs. 

The necessity for the annual collection and compilation of agricul¬ 
tural statistics, even from the one point of view of the study of the pro¬ 
gress of various crops, will thus be evident. A series of statistical rec^ords, 
such as exist from about the year 1850, is the only reliable means that the 
Department has of watching the various crops of special interest. Statis¬ 
tics and information of this nature can only be obtained by a system of 
annual returns; were the returns made at longer intervale or not at 
all, \^e should have to rely on hearsay or guesswork. Individual re¬ 
ports, whilst valuable in certain directions, furnish no basis upon which 
such a statistical estimate can b<s made as the Department needs. 

It would be impossible to deal, in a short paper such as this, with 
the various uses to which the statistics are put, but the foregoing will 
furnish Some indication of their value to the Department and so to the 
country as a whole. 

After this discussion of some of the arguments in favour of the 
collectioii and publication of statistics, the writer may perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to put in a personal plea for the exercise of greater care on the 
part of those who fill in the forms issued by the Natal Department of 
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Agriculture. Many of our farmers are models of carefulness in filling 
in their forms, and it is a pleasure to compile from their figures; bui 
others are sadly wanting in tlxe most ordinary amount of care, wliilst 
others still—a very few, fortunately—seems to deliberately misrepresent 
their position. The effect of such badly filled-in returns as these upon 
the mental organisation of the officers entrusted with the work of cora-^ 
piling from them, is disastrous; and, indeed, the problems involved in 
some of the returns are highly intricate and often defy all attempts at 
elucidation. The exercise of an ordinary amount of care on the part 
of those lining in the forms would obviate much trouble and loss of 
time in the head office. 

Ill conclusion, Ave may quote from Prof. A. L. Bowley^s work on 
The ElemenU^ of Statisiics (the italics are ^ur own):— 

“The most important function of statistics is to produce evidence 
showing the relation of one group of phenomena to another; for the 
informatmi ohiaimd is presumably intended as a guide for actiotK th« 
guidance is generally needed to shoAv what actions are likely to produce 
certain desired effects, and this is best investigated by finding how snch 
effects have been produced in the past. We have then to determine 
whether changes in one measurable quantity {e.g., the duties on corn), 
haYo produced changes in another (e.f/., the amount of pauperism), a 
problem generally insoluble, but one on which most light can be ob¬ 
tained by the study of the relevant statistics in the light of mathematics, 
the mathematics of probability.’^ 


Cape AGurciui/ruTtAL IInion.^ —The Cape Agricultural Union com¬ 
menced its annual session on the 15th May at Port Elizabeth. 


Chief Locust Offioeb. —The Natal Oovernment Gazette of the 30th 
April notifies that His Excellency the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to appoint Mr. Claude Fuller, under the Locust Extermination 
Act, 1904, to be Chief Locust Officer, with power to administer the Act^ 
with effect from the 19th March, 1907^ 


Dblaooa Tax ox Tobacco. —According to a Beuter'S telegram in 
the daily Press early in May, the Administrative Council at Lourenco 
Marques approved of the municipal decree enforcing a Ux of 600 reia^ 
equal to 2s., per kilo on all tobacco entering the town limits for ooii*^ 
sumption, excepting the products of the local factory using Mozambique: 
leaf. 
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Lmn^ Bmnks vonsus OredU BankSm 


By E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Apjrieultiire. 

Reeehenoe was made in an article w'hich appeared in the March issue of 
this Journal to a paitipblet whicli has been circulated broadcast by the 
Treasury of the Cape Colony on the subject of Land Bank?. In a series 
of articles which ap])ear(‘d in the WUness last jiionth, Mr. Q, E. 

Bicliards reprodiKfcd fhc facts set forth in the Ca]>e ])ain]>h]et: and, ns 
tlie question of tlie establishnnmt of an A<xricnltural Bank for Natal is • 
being widely discussed, 1 sli«n)d like to make tloar tin* disfiindion bt*- 
tw(^en La.nd and Credit Banks. I dealt at some length on the same 
subject in an article which appeared in the October and November, 1905. 
issues of the Acjrivulivral Journal', and those desiring detailed informa¬ 
tion regarding the (Continental Land and other Banks will lind the same 
there set forth. 1 now only propose to deal with the two principal 
divisions of Agricultural Banks, viz.. Land and Credit Banks, concerning 
wliieh some confusion appears to exist in the minds of those writing 
thereon to the Press. 

LAND BANKS. 

A Land Bank, as its name implies, is a separate banking establish¬ 
ment dealing solely wnth advances on the seeurity of freehold land. 
Such a system of banking cannot, with any degree of snceess, he worked 
by a Government Department. There*must he a se])arate directorate, 
management, and a central bank, with or without branches according to 
circumstances. The simplest fonn of I.<and Bank is that where advances 
are made on first mortgage of freehold land, the same margin of seenrity 
being required as would be necessary in the ease of any ordinaxy^ hank, 
and somolimes even a greater margin of seeurity being insisted upon. 
No second mortgages are entertained. The more usual course is for 
the money to be’ repaid automatically by fixing a liigher rate of interest 
than that required to cover the working expenses of the bank. For iu- 
stance, should a rate of 5 per cent, bo sufficient to cover the interest 
which the bank itself has to pay and the working expenses of the bank, 
then a rate of 7 per cent, or 8 per cent, would leave 2 per cent, or 3 per 
cent., aa the case may be, to go towards a sinking fund which in a period 
of from 30 to 60 years, as the ease may be, would wipe off both the 
interest and the original loan. This system from its simplicity is pre¬ 
ferable to almost any other. Where the Land Bank is a Government 
one, or under Governmeut control, spex^i’al legislation is necessaiy% and 
such legislation generally includes special provisions regarding mortgage 
bonds entered into with the bank.. In some cases, the bank is em¬ 
powered to enter into the mortgage bonds with the pajmient of nominal 
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or at any rate less fees than required in the case of ordinary mortgages, 
the State foregoing a portion of the taxation in view of the profit derived 
from the transaction, for, if the bank is worked on the strictly bnuness 
basis on which it should be, there cannot be imy losses. 1%e hiitory 
of the Australian banks shows that the losses are comparatively trivial. 
Some Land Banks raise their funds by means of bonds held by the phb* 
lie generally, the position then being that, instead of an individual hav¬ 
ing a mortgage over a particular property, he has a bond on the general 
security of the bank, which is readily negotiable in the open market. 
This would not be practicable in Natal. In my original articleB, I 
strongly recommended that, if there was to be a Land Bank, there should 
be a general one for the whole of South Africa, of which one branch 
should be situated in Natal. It would be necessary to raise a special 
loan for the purposes of the bank, and if*the loan were raised on the 
security of the whole of the South African Colonies, better terms would 
be obtained from the lenders, as the security would be excellent. Then, 
again, there would not be the duplication of management which would 
be inevitable were there separate banks for each of the Colonies. Still 
again, the clianee of political influence would be nil in the ease of a 
bank with one central directorate to which all the local branches were 
responsible, and the decisions of that central directorate would be far 
more likely to be impartial than in the case of a local bank where 
private influences might be exercised. It is extremely difficult to es¬ 
timate what would,be the amount required for a Land Bank for Natal, 
but it is certain that if each Colony had its own bank, the total amount 
of capital must necessarily be far greater than would be the case with 
one central bank. There are about 4,000 fanners in Natal, every one 
of whom would be eligible to apply to the bank for a loan—provided 
his character were good.- Supposing only one half were to apply and 
that the average loan were £500. then £1,000,000 capital would be re¬ 
quired. Were we working with a combined South African bank, how¬ 
ever, probably we should be justified in reckoning only half of that 
amount for Natal itself, as in a few years the repayments would amount 
to a considerable sum. If urban properties were considered eligible, 
then the capital would certainly have to be raised to £2,000,000 for a 
local bank. In view of the work entailed in connection with the issuing 
and collecting of loans, registering and dealing with first mortgage 
bonds, ^ete., I think the necessity for a separate banking organisation 
managed by men with banking experience is evident. 

CBEDIT BANKS, 

Land Banks only meet the cases of those who are hicky enough to 
have freehold property on which the necessary margin can bo given,; 
but would not assist those who are already mortgaged up to the hflt» 
unless they can arrange a second mortgage elsewhere for the baltmce. 
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and will certainly be of no assistance to those who have no landed 
security to offer. To meet the ease of tenant and other fanners, Agri*^ 
cultural Credit Banks exist in other countries, many of which are only 
banks in name, and would more correctly be described as mutual loan 
societies. They are worked on many different principles, and some of 
the most successful are worked on the system of personal credit. In 
credit banks the expenses of management are generally very small. The- 
Land Board has already made the suggestion that it be empowered by 
Parliament to assist in the establishment of Credit Banks, and, if the 
power be given, the mode of procedure would probably be that the dis¬ 
trict dcvsiring the establishment of such a bank would approach the 
Board for. a loan of £1,000 or £2,000. This the Board would grant ta 
the district on the individual and collective responsibility of, say, half-a- 
dozen trustworthy meji. 'The responsibility of the Board would cease 
with the handing over of the loan to the men in question, and those 
men would be personally liable for the repayment of the loan to the- 
Board within a certain specified time with interest at, say, 5 per cent. 
Tiu'si* iiieiL in their turn would consider the individual needs of their 
district, lending sinall sums liere and there to men of known probity for 
reproductive purposes, keeping a strict watch over the purposes to w^hich 
tht^ individual loan was put on account of the fact that any loss would 
be their loss and not that of the Land Board. The only expense in¬ 
curred would be the salary (nominal) of a local man to keep the booka 
for the local committee, so that 1 per cent, more than the Land Board 
charged would cover the working .expenses of the local committee and 
form a fund out of which to repay the original loan. I have frequently 
been met with the objection that such a system will be impracticable in 
Natal as it would be impossible to find men wdlling to take those risks.. 
Were that really the case, then the public spirit and honour of Natal 
would be low indeed : but I do not believe that such is the case, and am 
confident that, when the system comes to be thoroughly understood, it 
will work here as it has already so' successfully worked elsewhere. It 
is no theoretical or visionary scheme, hut one which, with modifications 
requisite, to meet the various local conditions, has already successfully 
transformed many a poverty-stricken district. It is founded on self- 
help and personal honour. In times of war, plague and famine, you 
have men voluntarily coming forward and working without remuneration 
on boards and committees for the public benefit, taking financial and 
personal risks, then why not in times of financial distress expect men to 
be equally as ready to offer their services to relieve their less fortunate 
fellows ? It is only because the principle is not yet understood that the 
system has not been inaugurated in Natal, but, given the opportunity, 
the men will come forward. I already personally know of one case in 
Natal where some half-a-dozen public-spirited men were prepared to 
go security for a sum with which to start a local credit bank> but the 
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scheme could not be gone on with on aeeoiint of want of legislative 
AXithority. It would be impossible for a Land Board or for the Goyem- 
meut to deal with individuals all over the Colony in the ease of sm^ll 
loans, and the only practicable solution of the difficulty is that of work¬ 
ing through voluntary local committees. Eaeli (ominittee can adopt 
its own system. They can insist on shares being taken in a local credit 
bank by those borrowing, they can insist on security on crops or on the 
borrower having two personal sui’eties, or they can Jiierelv lend money 
to individuals on personal eharacter, as they please, so tliat there is 
every scope for the exercise of local benevolence consisteni with tlic 
fact that, whatever happens, the committee tliemselves are ])cn*sonaI!y 
liable for any losses they may make by injudicious lending. Th<)\ is 
the safeguard of the whole system—personal responsibility. Tlie 
borrower knows that, if he does not play fair, he is not doing the Govern¬ 
ment down, but is doing down men who voluntarily took ]>ersonal risks 
on their own shoulders to help him: and it is a pretty mean sort of inan 
with whom that fact will not have considerable influence. There is no 
charity about the concern. It is on a strictly business basis. The 
original amount lent has to be repaid within a definite, specificMl lime, 
with interest; those borrowing locally have also to repay tlieir amonnl 
within a ^definite, specified time with still further added iutcresi; and, 
if the local banks are worked properly, tlie r(‘sult usually is ihat, ind 
only is the original amount returned in full to the Government, but that 
in the course of timef* a reserve fund is built up from which future loans 
are made, and that the credit bank beccuncs a ])()pu]ar local savings bank 
into which farmers and others put their savings with full eonfidon<‘e 
that they will lie used for the benefit of tlieir own district and returned 
wifh interest in due course. 


Land Bank. —The question of introducing legislation for tlie estal)- 
fishment of a Land Bank is being considered by the Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, and by Natal. It is to be hoped that the Bill introduced by 
each Colony will contain provisions authorising joint action with any 
other Colony concerned so that, should some practicable scheme of: a 
central Land Bank be formulated, it may he put in hand without having 
to approach each legislature for an authorising Bill The Acts already 
in existence and operation in the various States of the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth shonld form a good basis upon which to found an Act suit^ 
able for South Africa. 
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Oo^OperMem 

Door E. T. Mullens, Secretaris, Laiidboiiw Ministerie: 

De eerste menech deed alles voor ziehzelven, dat ^vil zeggen .'wanueer 
er iets te doen stoiid, dat in den regel inaar zelden was. Hij TcrgaVlercle 
kiezelsteenen. kapte ze, bond ze met riemen aan stukjes bout; e33 alzoo 
maakte hij zieh strijdbijlen, niessen, cn. gereedschap. Voor kloereii—: 
•die hij droeg ineer als een sieraad dan ter wille van warnite of wtdvoege- 
lijkheid—wierp hij om zicli huiden en vellen van gedoode dieren;. en, 
voor een woning, bouwde hij zieh met eigen handen ruwe hntren nit 
lakken, bast, gras of hniden, naar eiseh van de omsiandighgdcn; of anders 
kroop Inj in spelonken of holen in de Ix^rgwanden gedolven, mt'f pikken 
gemaakt van de hoorns van den eland en het rendier. Bit was de e(*nw 
van niterst indiA'idnalisme of afzonderlijkheid wat de werkkraehien 
betrof—de eeuw toen de ^dele wilde vrij in de bosschen rondliep—de 
wilde met verfoeielijke gewoonten en moorddadige instinkten, over wien 
het eens de mode onder de dichters was om dol te worden. De onbc- 
schaafde vond soms, echter, dat wanneer hij een overloed van vleesch 
had alfi gevolg van de jacht, hij zieh de moeite van wapens voor hemzelven 
te maken kon besparen door een deel van het oversehot der jaeht te 
verniilon voor wapens door anderen vervaardigd; en hij die een over- 
vJoed van vervaardigde kiezelsteenen had vond dat hij zieh de moeite 
Vim jagen kon besparen. door zijne kiezelsteenen te verrnileii voor de 
prodnkten der jacht. Op deze wijze konden de wijden hunne Juiheid 
botvieren en terzellder tijd de vruchten van den arbeid van anderen 
genieten; en, daar deze rniling popnlair werd, ontstond er trapsgewdjs een 
stelsel van ruilhaiidel dat het begin was van w'at men ^‘instinktieve of 
onbewiiste eo-operatie” kan noemen. 

^ Stadigerwijs heeft de eerste menseh en toen de onbeschaafde cliis 
de geheele fabriek van de modeme maatschappij opgebouwd, die gegrond 
is op co-operalie—^niet bewuste, vcrstandelijke co-operatic, maar onbe- 
wuste gedwongen co-operatie van de soort die de diohter er toe bracht 
om nit te roepen dat zaken in het zadel waren en het mensehdom bere- 
den. Besehouw, by voprbeeld, den hnidigen yonp van onbewuste oo- 
operatie noodig tot, zeg, het maken van een speld of een pen, dat geheel 
ddor machinerie gedaan wordt ‘en- de co-operatie vereiseht van zoovele 
pei*&onei3i om het voltooide artikel te produceeren; of besehonw, bij voor- 
heeld, het aantal personen door wier onbewnste co-operatie een brood 
gemaaHt meet worden voor het op nwe tafel gelegd wordt. Eerst moet 
de grond bereid worden voor bebonwing, en om dit te doen zijn ploegen 

noodig, in het maken waarvan, beginnende bij de inijncn en 
»«iiidigende met het spoorweg vervoer, de diensten van tallooze menschen 
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gegevon moeten worden; dan zijn er het boerderij volk die de groeiende* 
koorn moeten verzorgen, de aanvoerders naar het molen; degenen die 
den wagen, enz., niaakten voor de karw^iers; de molenaar, zij die de- 
niachinerie voor den molenaar vervaardigden en de oprichters van het 
molen; de koopman, en degenen die hem zijn winkel en kantoren bonw* 
den en die hem helpen zijn zaak drijven; de bakker, en degenen die zijn 
gebouw en de ovens bonwden; en de handhavers van wet en orde, die al 
deze personcn in staat stellen him werk vreedzaam en in veiKgheid to 
verrichten. 

Het aantal personen die onbewust bijdragen tot het prodnceeren van 
zelfs het geringste artikel voor ons dagelijksch gebmik is bijna onbe*^ 
grijpbaar; en het is slechts eo-operatie die ons in staat gesteld heeft den 
toestand van beselmving of semibeschaving te bereiken waarin wij thane 
verkeeren. 

De menseh, eeliter, let gediirig op en bestndeert de wetten die het 
heelal beheersehen en dan zoekt hij gedurig die wetten tot zijn eigen nut 
vi^rstandelijk toe te passen. Door de wetten die de stoom en electrici- 
leits krachten beheeren te bestudeeren en waar te nemen zijn wij in 
staat geworden die krachten tot onze dienaars in plaats van onze meesters 
le maken. Oo-operatie zooals gewoonlijk aangewend onder het stelsel 
lan ons modenie gczelsehap inaakt slaven van den menseh en vergnist 
zijn ziel zoo dat hij wordt beschonwd zoo (e zeggen als deel nitinakende 
van de niachinerie die hij controllert en niet van veel meer beteekenis. 
De optand tegen dozen staat van zaken leidt ons tot soeialisme en re*^ 
geeringloosheid; en doet prominent de kwestie verrijzen of wij ons zullen 
laten nieeslenreii met den strooni zonder te willen zien waarheen wij 
gevoerd worden, dan wel of wij het roer zullen grijpen en pogen onze 
koers verstandig langs den onstiiiinigen levensstroom te zetten. Eene* 
studie van de wetten van onbewiiste co-operatie toont aan dat wij de 
inacht hebben co-operatie verstandig tc kuniien wendeii tot ons eigen 
voordeel; en dit is wat nii gedaan wordt onder wat men het nieiiwe 
.'telsel van co-operatie mag noemen. 

Om niet te veel bijzonderheden aan te halen—de oorsprong van 
het nieiiwe stelsel van co-operatie is deze gedachte geweest, nl. dat terwijl 
wij gedwongen zijn door de vereischten van de huidige maatschappij 
oni te co-operecren (samen te werken) ter voorziening van onze dage- 
lijksche beiioodigdheden, waarom dan niet op zoodanige wijze co- 
opere^ren dat wij alien een evenredig gelijk deel der voordeelen van' 
zoodanige eo-operatie zullen oogsten in plaats van de tnsschen-personen 
(makelaars) en kapitalisten toe te laten dateelfde stelsel van co-operatie* 
aan te wenden om zich buitengemeen te verrijken op onze kosten. Co- 
operatie van deze nieiiwe standpnnt werd eeiis.door Eobert .Owen en 
andere enthonsiasteu gepredikt als een leer die de wereld zou vervor- 
men; en ik zelf geloof dat deze verstandige co-operatie zal wel blijken 
<‘en der faktoren te zijn tot hemieuwing van de wereld. Even als, in de* 
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oude tijdeu, het Chri&telijke geloof zicli spreidde en ecu succes bleek 
oiider het gewoon volk, tot het zich doordrong tot de regeerders van die 
dageii; zoo verspreidt bewuste co-opera tie zich tham onder het gewoon 
volk en dringt zich al hoe m^r op de aandacht der bestaande overheden. 
De zedelijke ophefRng daardoor van sommige gemeentes eertijds op het 
Europeesche Vasteland beschouwd als bestaande hoofdzakeKjk nit Iceg- 
loopers en dieven is haast wonderbaar. 

Onder ons hnidige stelsel van onbewuste, gedwongen co-operatie, 
geeit het bezit van kapitaal den eigenaar daarvan buitensporige voor- 
deelen. De arbeider wordt een deel van de machinerie met geen ander 
rechten dan de machines zelf, en even onderhevig aan ter zijde zetting 
wainieer door ouderdom versleten of door een ongeluk beschadigd. Zijn 
aandeel in de opbrengst van zijn arbeid is beperkt tot het loonbedrag 
dat hij van zijn patroon kan afdmngen; en het komt er niet op aan hoe 
bnitensporig de profijten zijn het geheel komt aan het kapitaal. Be¬ 
wuste, verstandige eo-operaiie stelt den arbeider in staat om het kapitaal 
tc huren waardoor het kapitaal tot dienst wordt in plants van tiraan te 
zijn. De vereeniging van een aantal eerlijke vcrtrouwbare mannen 
sieJt hen in staat hun gezamenlijk karakter en al hiinne middelen 
(gering enkel^ maar aanzienlijk gezamenlijk) als secnriteit voor kapitaal 
te bieden, Dit kan tegen een vaste rente koers verkregen worden, het- 
geen de hnur daarvan voorstelt. Wanneer de huur betaald is, blijft de rest 
van de schoon(? profijten beschikbaar voor distributie onder de arbeiders. 

Hier wil ik eon duikelijk verschiJ toonen tusscheii eigenlijke co- 
oi^eratio en Aandeel-veiinootschappen (joint stock conqianies) waarom- 
irent er veel vaagheid in de gemoi^deren van Natalsche boeren schijnt 
te bestaan. De neiging tegenwoordig is niet om ware co-operatieve ge- 
nootschappen te vorincn, inaar om al ineer over te hellen tot aandeelenr 
maatschappijen. Een aandeeleii vennootschap is eene organisatie waarin 
het ieder vrijstaat aandeelen te nemen, hetzij boer of dorpeling, hetzij 
hij helang heeft in zekcrc iiijverheid of niet, en het wordt gewoonlijk 
beschouwd als een geldbelegging—^hoe grooter de dividend verdiend des 
te beter. In het begin stellen waarschijnlijk alien of bijna alien belang 
in de zuivel inaatschappij, fabriok, of wat ook begonnen wordt; maar 
vroeg of spa wordt het onvermijdbaar dat de aandeelen overgaan in de 
handen van degenen die dividendeii zoeken—hoe meer hoe beter. De 
belangen der aandeelhouders worden dan niet die van de leveranciers of 
arbeiders, en in plaats van een kapitalist die zijne bedienden het zweet 
uittapt en die al het mogelijke eigen voordeel zoekt van degenen van 
wie hij koopt> ontstaat er drkwijls een nog erger positie, want de bestunr- 
ders der compagnie zijn gewoonlijk bedienden en onderhevig aan ontslag 
als zij niet zorgen ^an deu eisch om meer en meer profijten te voldoen. 
Het is overbekend dat compagnies hobben geen zielen die vervloekt 
kunnen worden noeh lichamen die men schoppen kan; en sommige van 
de ergste patroons zijn aandeelen-maatschappijen. De oprichting van 
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aaiideelenrveimootscliappen kan aanbevelingswaardig, ziin in gevallen 
waar zulks de eenige wijze is om kapitaal te krijgen—^beter een of ander 
vonn van nijverheids co-operatie dan hoegenaamd geene; doch, waar 
mogelijk, is bet de plicbt van, een landbonw departement om de vor- 
niing van co-operatieve inrichtingen aan te bevelen en aan te moedigcn. 

De echte co-operatieve vereeniging is die waarin de belangen van 
alien een zijn. - Het kapitaal wordt gehnnrd tegen een vaste en lage 
rentekoers; buiten de aanspraak op de ontvangst van de vastgestelde 
interessen, (die redelijk en nooit te boven gegaan moeten worden), hob- 
ben de aandeelhouders, die gewoonlijk beperkt worden tot de eigenlijke 
leveranciers aan of afnemers van de vereeniging, als zoodanigen goon 
andere. Na betaling van de interessen op het kapitaal en eenige voor- 
ziening van een reserve fonds, worden de netto profijten in drie of vier 
deelen verdeeld, waarvan de evenredigheden kunnen verschillen naar 
gelang van onistandigheden, doch behooren altijd zoo veel mogelijk 
gelijk to zijn. Een gedeelte komt de leveranciers (in het geval van 
znivel zaken enz.) ten gocde; een tweede gedeelte wordt aan de klanten 
of verbniikers (d.w.z., degenen aan wie de goederen of het werk geleverd 
wordt) gegeven; en het derde gedeelte wordt aan de arbeiders betaald. 
Soms wordt een vierde gedeelte besteed op het daarstellen van fond sen 
tot voorziening van de kosten van ziekte, pensioenen voor onden, of van 
algemeene milddadigheid of pnblieke doeleinden. De belangen der leve¬ 
ranciers worden natniirlijk verzekerd door het aandeel hen in de profijten 
geboden; hoe ineer zij^ leveren hoe meer hnnne profijten. De belangen 
van het publiek worden verzekerd door him doel in de profijten? hoe meer 
zij van deze bijzondere vereeniging koopen, hoc grooter het bedrag ten 
credietc van hen ten einde van het jaar. Hoewel wij voorbeelden van 
co-operatie in Natal hebben waar de belangen van beide koopers en 
verkoopers op deze wijze verzekerd zijn, moet ik nog verhemen waar er 
een bestaat die de belangen der arbeiders ook alzoo verzekert. Toch, 
wanneer alles gezegd is, wie kan zoo zninig werken en over het alge- 
meen goede zaken bevorderen als tevredene werkers? Het toezeggen 
aan de arbeiders van een aanspraak op een gelijk deel van de profijten 
is meer dan een zaak van rechtvaardigheid; het is een gezond bezigheids 
beginsel op ondervinding gegrond; en tot de arbeiders hnn deel van de 
profijten verkrijgen, zullen wij nooit dat sucees in co-operatie bereiken 
waarvan al hare oorspronkelijke bevorderaars droomden, en die ik per- 
fioonlijk meen zij kan bereiken. 

Het industrieele duizendjarig rijk, waardoor natuurlijk bedocid 
wordt het nijverheids ideaal, dat teweeg gebracht zal worden door zoo- 
danige co-operatie, is makkelijk te begrijpen wat een schets daarvan 
betreft, en niet moeielijk in algemeene bewoordingen te beschrijven, 
Het is, volgens zeker schrijver, ^'een industrieele conditie waarin het 
leven het doel is van den arbeid en de arbeid het middel van het leven is. 
leder man be^beidt op de beste wijze wat hij best toe geschikt is, ten 
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nutte van alien eii niet enkel voor private winst. De werklui en kapita- 
listen zijn in vrede, want alien zijn arbeiders voor een algemeen doel, en 
bet kapitaal sleclits net iniddel om den gemeenschappelijken artoid 
dneltreffend to doen zijn. Stoffelijke hnlpbronnen worden bezuinigd en 
de jLrb(*i(l word! aangewend en beshinrd met sicehts een doel in bet 
vooniitzicht, het bereik van de grootste hoeveelheid en hoedanigheid van 
des menschen leven/^ 

(reeii dnidelijkev illustratie van de inacht der eo-operatieve bew.e- 
ging (*ii hare toekom{=?tigc mogelijkheden kan gegeven worden dan het 
volgende uittreksel van een officieel bulletin van het Fransehe Landbouw, 
Departement, verlcden jaar gepublieeerd:— 

“lf(d (irootliortogdom Ilesse-Darmstadt is^ bedim de onbetwistbare 
iKMildplaats van de Diiitsehe eo-operatieve landbouw l)eweging. Te 
DaniKstadi is gelegen de zetel van de Imperiale ITnie van, 
Dnitsehe ('O-operatieve Genootschappen, waarmee geainalgameerd werd, 
’n het. begin van het jaar 1905, de Algemeene tJnie van Plaitelandsebe 
Co-operatieve (bmootschappim, die ie Nieuwied zitting bad. Deze daad 
veriMMiigde in eeii enkel groep twee machtige eentrale banken, 40 na- 
tionrili' of proviiieieele iinies, 08 eentrale eo-oporaiieve gejjootsebappen 
en 15,050 landbouw eo-o]>eratieve genootsehappen, tellende 1,200,000 
leden. 14e beer Haas, de organiseerder daarvan, is president van deze 
landiiouw repuldiek, en bet is nit Darmstadt dat eo-o])eratieve deiikbeel-' 
den zi(‘h verspreiden naar alle Dnitsehe landen en zelfs naar de Dnitsehe 
gemeenles van Gostenrijk die hare landbouw organisatie geschoeid beeft 
o]> bet Duitsebe mode].” 

Fmiige der grootste eo-oj)eratieve genootschappen van Engeland 
oiitstonden op heel eenvoudige wijze. De Civiele Dienst winkels, bij- 
voorbeeld. ontstonden uit den gezamenlijken aankoop van een kistje thee 
door om klein aaiital burgerlijke ambtenaren. De prijs per pond waar- 
tegen zij de thee koiiden overnemen was zoo laag als een gevolg van bet 
samendoen orn de kist te koopen wanneer met den gewonen kleine inaat 
prijs vergeleken, dat het aanleiding gaf tot het samen komen om meer 
kistj(>s thee en andere artikels van het dagelijkseh gebruik te koopen 
lodat de omvang van het werk te groot werd om door de civiele ambte¬ 
naren zelf behartigd te worden en zij moesten iemand aanstellen om de 
goederen voor hen te koopen. Heden maken de Civiele Dienst winkels 
een van de rijkste genootschappen uit in Engeland. Het succes daarvan 
is toe le schrijven aan het feit dat het voorziening maakte in een gemis 
en was de verstandige bcoefening van het vereenigd gezond verstand der 
Civiele Dienaars. Terzclfder tijd dient aangemerkt te warden dat het 
genootschap is een aandeelen maatschappij, niet eeen echte co-operatieve 
vereeniging. 

Ik kan voorbeelden van suecesvolle co-operatie in een oneindige 
reeks aanhalen, doch, zal sluiten met te wijzen op eene in ISTatal zelf te 
vinden. * 
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Te dikwijlft k't het geval dal oiize mielies verkocht ))t'ordcn aan den 
ttiHvehen man oi* agait, die door het land reiat en met iederen boer 
efxonderlijk liandolt, knibbelonde, de kwaliteit als minder voorstellende 
en den fjrijs afsltumde, do eone boer tegen den anderc frfspelende, en 
ten slotte tegen een groote profilt voor hemzelven de mieliee van do 
hand zettende die hij er geslaiigd in i^ van de boeren te krijgen tegen 
be^^pottolijke prijzen. De boeren in het Dalton district der TJravoti 
Conuty, door een vt»rstandig gebniik van bun gezond verstand, beslotcn 
dat zij liuiine mielies niet tegen schadelijke prijzen op deze wijze zullen 
verkoopen. Dientengevolge besprakon zij de zaak, hiuirden een man 
tegen een salaris van £500 per jaar om zieli met de aanvraag en prijzen 
op de inarkt bekeiid to maken on dan hnnne prodnkten op de voor- 
deoiigste wijze to vorkoopon. Het was oen stoutnioedige stap om 
zich to verbinden dit salaris te betalon, doeh eo-operatie lietaalde ben 
van af den aanvang. Het govolg is dat zij er altijd op rekcmen knnnon 
hnnne prodnkten tegen de hoogste prijzen te znllen verkoopen, zij zijn 
in staat het salaris van hnn bo'stnnrder of zaakw'aamemer te betalen en 
0]itvang('n boveiulien beter l>etalonde prijzen voor de prodtikteii dan 
zg ooit te voren kregen voor zij in het leven riepen wat voor vele boeren 
een dure organisatie lijkt. In do Mei nitgave van het Jniirnaal hoop 
ik een verslag van de o])( ratios van dit genootschap te knnnen pnb- 
lieoeron. 

Mijn dool, om kort t(‘ gaan, mot dit artikel is gew^eest om te toonen 
dat, evenals de man die ontdekte dat liij heel zijn leven proza sprak, wij 
hebben gehaiidold en nog dngelijks handolen in co-operalio niet alleon 
de eene met den andere iiiaar zelfs met tallooze personen over do 
geheelo woreld vorspreid; dat doze oo^operatie onbewmst eii gedwongen 
is, on in vele gevallen ons tot deelen van niaohines verlaagt; en dat, 
door samen te handclon in eene bewnste en verstandige co-operatie 
knnnen wij niet alloen ons liohamelijk en zedelijk welzijn verbeteren, 
doch zullen tevens ons best doen om dat indnstrieele dnizendjarig rijk 
voort te he] pen welk, hoe horsensehimmig het 6ok schijnt, toeh ieder 
meet voorkonien als allerwofischolijkst al is het zeer onwaarsohijnlijk. 


Export of Axoora (Joai’s froh 0.R,C.—A Proclamation in the 
OM.C, Government Gazette of the 3rd May announces that the duty of 
£100 imposed by the Angora Export Duty Ordinance of 1907 on the 
export of Angora rams and ewes shall not be payable on tho export from 
the O.R.C. of .any Angora ram or ewe to either of the Colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, and Natal. 
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Tki'e 4fui1ivmiioa of PInoappies, 


By E. B. Saweb, Director, Experiuieiit Statioiii;. 

It has been suggested that, in view of an ex])ort industry being estab- 
iished in Colonial fruit, some information on the subject of the cultiva- 
tio^n. of Pineapples may be of service to farmers wishing to plant tliis 
crop for the llrst time, and without previous experience. 

Pineapples are being grown in South Africa on all classes of ^oi], 
ranging from dark red clays, heavily charged with iron, to light granite 
•fiands*oii Avhich few other crops can be raised witliont heas^v manuring. 
On the whole, however, the latter wonld seem to_^be in greatest favour, and 
for reasotis that may be gathered from a eomparison of our own with 
results obtained in other pineapple-producing countries. In a ])ulletin 
publish(‘d by the United States Department of Agriculture, ^\r. B. H. 
Rolfs writes:—^‘Tlie proper selection of soil for pineapples is tlic most 
important problem in connection with their culture. The requirements 
of this plant in this respect are so different from the ordinary fruits 
that it took many experiments to convince the would-be pinea])])le-groweT 
that he has here a plant that demands a soil intolerable to the ordinary 
■crop of vegetables. This crop can be grown npon land that will ]>ro- 
-duce ordinary vegetables, but the soil must be of loose and open nature, 
and not allowed to become water-soaked. It is not the fertility nor the 
humus ill the soil that is detrimental to the pinea]>])les, but it is the 
w^aiit of free drainage.” 

Mr. A. H. Benson, writing on the same sulijeet in the (jNernslnibl 
Agricultural Journal^ also lays stress on this particular point:—"When 
selecting a soil for pineapple culture the first and most important eon- 
sideratioK is to make quite certain that it possesses perfect natural 
'drainage. No stagnant Avater must on any account come into contiut 
with the roots, and even during periods of excessive rainfall the soil must 
not become sodden and soured. Should such a condition of the soil 
occur, the finer root fibres are killed, and, although the plant may not 
show any immediate signs of injury, it is bound to do so sooner or laier, 
and if the condition of the soil is not improved the plants Avill eventually 
•die out. The perfect drainage, so essential to the successful production 
of this fruit, can only be obtained under natural conditions, wlicrc there 
is a porous subsoil, as if there is any hard pan or excess of clayey or 
■other impervious matter in the subsoil it will retain more or less stag¬ 
nant water, especially during periods of prolonged Avet Aveather. Hie 
•character of the subsoil is therefore of the first importance, as no matter 
hq^wr suitable the soil proper may be, if the subsoil is unsuitable the 
plantation is hountd to suffer. ^ 
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’•There is also ojie other very important consideration to be noted inr 
. fnvour of naturally well drained soils, and that is that they are warm 
soils, and^plapts growing,on them are much less liable to injury during' 
any cold in the ease? is the^ 

soil thus naturally colder. .— 

’Land posse^ssing a friable soil, and a friable and naturally Avell! 
drained sulcsoil, will .stand drought well, as capillary attraction is good 
under such conditions; and. If the surface is kept well worked, the soil 
will he supplied with siiilicieiU moisture for the planls^ requirements/'' 

Freparalion of the Land .—It should be remembered that, once es¬ 
tablished,. the plantation should stand and give good results for a num¬ 
ber td years. This period will vary with the thoroughness of the 
original cultivation. Frociuent replanting adds considerably to the cost 
of iijikeej), but will lie necessary unless the land be brought in the first 
pla(‘c r<> as jierfect a tilth, as jiossiblc. For with the more or less 
rapid spread of tlie suckers to the spaces between the original plants, 
surface cultivation and manuring become increasingly difficult, and the 
ljenc‘fit's of the initial preparation of the soil will be felt. Where only 
a small plantation is contemplated, the grower cannot do better than 
have tlie site thoroughly trenched or hoed by hand to a depth of not less 
than If inches, and carefully cleared of all roots. If operations on a 
large]’ scale are planned, the disc or mould-board should be followed by 
a su’ong hull-tongue capable of thoroughly bursting up the subsoil. 
The surface should then bo reduced to as perfect a tilth as possible. 
Tlicsr ojierations will sweeten (he land, improve its drainage, and render- 
it retentive of moisture during drought. 

Majmritig. —Altliough, us .'■'tated above, a, light sandy soil offers the* 
hcfsi im diiiin for tiie growth of pineapples, it is not to be presumed that 
due Iirovision of fertilising su))slanccs is to be neglected, and, while it 
may he true that the ri Iiest soils do not produce the finest flavoured 
fruit>, a serious tieficienev in any necessary element of plant food will 
result in stunted growth and a poor crop. Mr. A. H. Benson, in one 
of tlie admirable scries of articles mentioned above, points out that with 
the pineapples, as with most fruits, potash may be said to be the most 
dominanl plant food, as it forms the greater portion of the ash of both 
p ant and fruit, and its absence from the soil renders the latter ab¬ 
solutely incapable of producing pines. Wood ashes contain a high per¬ 
centage of potash, and arc in some respects preferable to kraal manure, 
acting to a certain extent as a preventative, of insect attacks, whereas the ' 
latter frequently serves as a medium for the introduction of cut-worms 
and allied pests. 

According to Mr. Kolfs, the quantity of phosphoric acid reqmred 
is only one-tenth that of potash, so that the addition of a phosphatio 
fertiliser to the wood ashes, which contain a varying proportion of thie 
element, will only be necessary in exceptional cases. If obtainable; how- 
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evei\ bone meal may. be given in a light dressing. ^^Superphosphate in 
this connection is decidedly an unprofitable fertiliser.^^ - Nitrogen,* 
necessary to the proper development of plant and fruit, can be best shp* 
plied through the agency of some leguminous crop, such as kafir beans 
or monkey nuts, Sown and fed off or ploughed in before the plantation be 
organised. The green soil will further improve the mechanical condi¬ 
tion of the land, rendering it friable and more retentive of moisture in 
drought. A dressing of lime will exercise a similar mechanical effect, 
opening and warming the soil, and is to be recommended where obtain¬ 
able at a cheap rate. 

Propagation .—As the jjiiieapple under ordinary cultivation does not 
produce seed, various parts of the vegetative bodv arc employed for the 
piirp<.>se of propagating new plants. These arc known respectively as 
‘'suckers,** “slips,” or “roljbcrs,*' “crowns,” and “stumps.” “Suckers” 
arc shoots s})ringing from near the base of the parent plants, and are 
preferri'd 1»\' the majority of planters. “Slips,” or “robbers,” grow from 
tlic base oi’ the fniit, and in certain varieties give rise to excellent plants, 
but do not as a nth' produce fruit as early as suckers. This, however, 
is not necessarily an ohjection, seeing that the first fruit from a sucker 
i> rrcquciiily of inferior character, being formed before the new’ plant 
is prop(?rly csiablisiied. The “erow’u” is the tuft of leaves springing 
from tin' lop of the frnil. This is rarely used in propagation, as the re¬ 
sulting plant does not come into bearing for at least two, and in the 
majority (»f eases three, years. “Stumps’’ are old plants, which liave 
already home fruit, and are replanted hy some growers for the vigorous 
suckers witich sjjring from them. ^Many wudters recommend that w^hen 
diliioulty is experienced in ohtaining plants, the growdh of slips should 
be encouraged, and these pricked out in a nursery for some months be¬ 
fore Ijciiig perinaiiently planted. Whatever part of the plant he em¬ 
ployed, scions sho\ild only be taken from parents of knowm excellence, 
by wdiich means alone a standard of cpiality can be maintained. .Do 
not employ suckers shotving a dark line running through the length of 
the leaf, as this is generally a sign of “crippled stock,” i.e,, pines pro¬ 
ducing malformed or misshapen fruits. (Benson.) Improvement by 
selection is as necessary in the case of pineapple culture as in any other 
branch of horticulture. 

Planting .—Before planting suckers, pull off all the low’er leaves, 
and cut off the hard base just below the rootlets. If the bottom leaves 
are not removed, the young roots are apt to become matted, or “tangle- 
rooted.” ' When planting slips, break off the small bulb at the base ancT 
also the low er leaves. Do not set the scions too deep, and carefully avoid' 
getting soil into the heart of the plant, as this will almost certainly de¬ 
stroy it. If the ground has been brought to a really good tilth, the plants 
can be inserted by hand along a line without opening a furrow, and then 
finned with the foot. If a trench is required, it can be easily opened 
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with an ‘Iron Age^^ or ‘^Planet Jr.” horse-hoe. The most vexed ques¬ 
tion of pineapple culture is the best method of laying out the plantation. 
Several systems are in vogue in difterent parts of th6 world, all of which 
have strong supporters who cite considerable advantages in favour of 
♦each. The simplest and perhaps most generally adopted plan is to plant 
the scions in single rows some nine feet apart, with a spacing of one or 
two feet in the rows. The ground between the rows is generally planted 
for the first year or two with some such subsidiary crops as tomatoes or 
•cabbages, until the pines spread and occupy the whole of the land. 
Growers are by no means unanimous as to the best distance at which to 
place the plants in the rows. On the other hand, it is urged that close 
planting leads to early maturity and less necessity for weeding between 
ihe plants, while, on the other, it is claimed that stronger and healthier 
pines can be secured by allowing a wider spacing. In this country the 
system of open planting in single rows has been generally adopted, and, 
though the results have been in most cases satisfactory, it is worth our 
while considering the advantages of other methods. Messrs. Webber 
.and Eolfs, of the United States Department of Agriculture, describe in 
their bulletin the culture of pineapples as carried out in the State of 
Florida. In place of the single row system, the ground is marked off 
in lands about 15 feet wide, with intervening spaces. These lands are 
then laid off in triangular checks of from 18 x 18 to‘30 x 30 inches, 
according to the variety under cultivation. This relatively close setting 
;allows the plants to support one another, obviating any danger of their 
being blown over, and, as they soon close up and occupy the whole 
ground, serves to keep down the growth of weeds. Each plant has suffi¬ 
cient room for proper development, and cultivation by means of a long 
hoe is possible from the sides of the lands without stepping through the 
plants. The horse-hoe can, of course, he used to advantage during the 
•first seaaon, but, as soon as the plants begin to close up, the only culture 
possible is by hand. Against these advantages must be placed the diffi¬ 
culty of gathering the fruit, and the need for constant and systematic 
thinning. 

Planting may be conducted either in spring or early autumn, the 
lormer season being preferable if plants can be secured in the desired 
quantity. Growth will then be steadily maintained throughout the sum¬ 
mer, and the plants thoroughly established before the winter. A better 
supply of suckers will, however, probably be forthcoming in the autumn, 
which should be set out as soon as sufficiently sized, so that good root 
growth may be made before the winter drought sets in. 

Cultivation ,—Constant and thorough surface cultivation is as es¬ 
sential to the success of the pineapple plantation as to that of other 
orchards. The extent to which the horse-hoe c^n be employed will 
dei>end both upon the method of planting adopted and the age of the 
plantation. In any ease it should be snuplemented by hand hoeing and 
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weeding among and near the plants. This work will also include the 
thiiming out of overcrowded beds, when the suckers become so numerous 
-as to be weak and spindty, and therefore unable to produce good fruits. 
In addition, all slips not required for replanting should be removed from 
the pines, and wdiere a sucker has produced a fruit, the old stump above 
it should be cut away. Thin out the suckers to the strongest and 
healthiest, endeavouring at the same time to secure an even distribution 
of the fruit. This work is best done in the winter, when the scions re¬ 
moved will be available for spring planting. 

Varieties ,—There are numerous cultural varieties of pineapples, of 
whicli, how’ever, only a few iigure commercially. The work of determin¬ 
ing the relative suitability of the best kinds to our local conditions is 
still before us, and it is one which'we could earnestly ^vish might be taken 
in hand at an early date. The following varieties are grown in Jamnic^a, 
for the suckers of which there is a great demand:—Riple}", Sugar Loaf, 
Queen, Trinidad, Smooth Cayenne, and Black. Of these the Qneen us 
'flupposed to be the oldest pineapple we have, and is said to be one of 
the best varieties for general cultivation. The Cayenne differs from 
the other varieties named in possessing smooth leaves. The frnit is 
above the average size, and highly flavonred, but the period of ripening 
is somewhat protracted, the pine taking about 22 weeks from flowering 
to ripening, as against the 20 weeks required by the Queen. It is not, 
again, as good a fruit for preserving as the rough varieties, the flesh 
being too soft and not standing cooking well. The Ripley may he dis¬ 
tinguished by the pale cojper colour of the fruit when ripe, and by the 
long acute points with which the sbalcs are armed. It matures early, 
and its finiit preserves well, hut is rather a shy bearer. These three 
varieties can be recommended to intending growers as a satisfactory 
basis for a general purposes plantation, the Smooth Cayenne furnishing 
an almost perfect table pine, while the two rough-leaved pines will yield 
fruit suitable for a possible future industry in canning. 

Orders are now being placed for suckers of Ripley, Sugar Loaf. 
‘Trinidad, and Black, and it is to be hoped that early distribution of these 
varieties may be effected from our own propagating plantations. 


QreviHt aufn. 

‘ Gambia exported 3G,050 tous of- ground irnte in 1906. The Board of 
Trade Jmrtwi states that the hulk of the nuts go to Marseilles and 
Bordeaux, where they are manufactured into oil. The oil is extract<-tl 
in various qualities, some of the finer being employed in the tinning of 
sasdinea and other uses connected with the table, the coarser oil being 
nsed in making soap, feeding cattle, etc. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE STUDENTS, OEDARA SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


By the GoVEKiiMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


I. 

It is, 1 uiiderstand, the full intention of you all to ultimately become 
farmers either in Natal or in some other part of South Africa. You are 
at this school of agriculture in (U’der to be equipped, to a certain extent, 
with the knowledge necessary to become successful in the avocation of 
} our clioK e. .Ivnowledge of a given subject can only be imparted to a 
certain extent, and the possession of this knowledge does not necessarily 
insure success; but it is by personal effort and by the practical application 
of that which you do acquire, to the varying conditions met with, that 
success is the more likely to be ultimately achieved. 

The pursuit of agriculture is as ancient and honourable a calling 
as any which has marked the history of civilised man. Often and again 
one hears it facetiously said “the farmer is the backbone of the country,” 
and never are truer words said in jest than these. 

Your calling is to wrest from Nature her spoils; the more you know 
of. Nature and her ways, the better you will be aide to achieve success,j 
and, in proportion with your appreciation of the wonders of life which 
will surround you everywhere, the happier your existence will be. 

Apropos of the battle royal fought between the agriculturist and 
Nature, a modern poet has written: 

Nature a mother, kind alike to all. 

Still gfrantii her bliss at labour's earnest call, 

meaning that only by hard work can success be achieved in farming. 
It was a very ancient philosopher who summed up farming in general 
with the remark that the Father of us all decreed, in the beginning, that 
the way of the agriculturist should be hard. He did not mean thereby 
that it should be hard only in respect to the bodily labour needed for 
the cultivation of the crops, but that, there were numerous natural 
handicaps to be overcome in the bringing to maturity of the same. 

Modern philosophy recognises that amongst all living things of the 
earth and of the sea—^man, animals and plants—the round of existence 
is a Struggle for the life of the individual and, through it, of others 
of its kind. 

To live, to mature, and to reproduce, each its own kind: to such ebfts 
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all animate orgaiiisnis strive; and each and all, including man himself; 
|iaye an equal right to live and to increase. I mention this fact to you 
bepauge I am so often asked: ‘^What is the use of this or that?^^ What, 
for Instance, is the use of ticks? Well, in all these cases, it is man ask¬ 
ing the question, and from his point of view, there is no use for many 
things. . . 

/The more one probes into the secrets of Nature, however, the more 
on^ realises the possibility ihat these, to us, useless animals and useless 
plants had, at one time, great potentialities. Indeed, it is safer to say 
that all things have their use than that even one is useless. The continued 
existence of all animate organisms is continually challenged and 
tlireaiened, but there is one aspect of the drawbacks to the easy raising 
of crops and herds which a[>peals to all, and that is, that the meeting 
with and the surmounting of these obstacles have tended more to the 
elevation of man than aught else. Had this earth been fitted out as a 
(iarclen of Eden, and had man had nothing whatever to contend with, 
be w(i}ild never have advanced to that comparatively perfect state 
civilisation which he now enjoys, l>ut wmuld have remained an indifferent 
enature. 

1 make mention of these matters because I w^ant you to see things 
in varied aspects, rather than from one point of view'—their utility to 
man. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

The discussion of animals known as ^Tnsect Pests^’ by the agricul¬ 
turist entails a review of a very large part of the animal kingdom, 
because the term '"insect" is'indiscriminately applied to all sorts of 
creatures, more particularly those which are a nuisance in one way (^r 
iinother. ‘^An insect of some sorV’ to nse a terin often applied to some 
pest of the farm, garden, or orchard, may refer to a very wdde range of 
animals, and even to some plants! 

In order to thoroughly understand the distinctions between animals 
Commonly referred to as insects, and at -the same time to recognise sucli 
relationships as exist betw^ecn them, some account of the classification 
or arrangement of the animals in their natural order is necessary. All 
the objects which surround us in Nature belong to one of three great 
divisions; these are the Animal, the Vegetable, and tht' Mineral 
Kingdoms. 

The members of the first two kingdoms. Animals and Plants, exhibit 
ihat remarkable attribute, life. Minerals, on the other hand, are life¬ 
less or possess no vitality in the sense in which it is usually spoken of. 
There is a great gulf between living and inanimate things, which ap¬ 
peals at once to our perception. Again, at first sight, a vast difference 
is recognised between animals and plants, but th<* further those two 
great divisions of Nature are studied, the more ehisivc does the dis¬ 
tinction become. Between so highly organised an animal as the horse 
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and an oak tree, tke diff^ncee are at tkeiriTnaxjoHioni- T]i$,}io)^:teeUF 
and njovea about, v^bilat the tree has no senaatipn e?d ia fcred in the 
soil. These are great duttinctione, hut how littl,© thjev can he, 
upon is evidenced by the fact that many trees and plants can feel—for• 
enaniple the sensitlTe mimosa^and, again, thare are.njany aniipals .which 
are fixed in one place like a plant, of which the sea anemone is an ex¬ 
cellent exainple. There, is no great gulf between animals and plants, 
a8» when the lowier forms of the two kingdoms are exanjjned, members 
of one and of the other are met with which present many similitudes 
of nature and habit. In. short, it may he said that the two kingdoms 
gradually merge into one another, and are linked by a group of organiama 
Imown as Fungus uiimals. 

These fungus animals may he likened to minute masses of clear, 
thin jelly. They are remarkable on account of the peculiar manner in 
which tliey move, which is spoken of ns “amoeboid movement.” In 
moving in any given direction the side of the body is protruded at one 
or more points, and the jirotuheraaccs so formed draw after them the 
whple body. They can send out one or many finger-like processes, and 
alter their appearance and shape in many ways. A single process may 
he sent forward a coinparatiyely long distance, and can he gradually 
enlarged at its tip. Ailing out by the flow of the body mass along the 
process. Again, two finger-like processes may he thrown out. and these 
may approach and coalescing become one. By the means of the pro¬ 
cesses, these creatures move, engulph their food, and penetrate into other 
bodies. They are similar in many characteristics to the white cor¬ 
puscles of the blood: those peculiar bodies so often spoken of as the 
“policemen” of the body, because they feed upon disease germs and 
other poisonous and dangeroxis elements. One of these corpuscles or 
phagocytes, in penetrating the wall of a blood vessel, throws out ft 
pointed process which pierces the membrane, and the whole body mass 
is ultimately transferred in I'osition from one side of the wall to the 
oilier, through this point. A phagocyte, in feeding upon, or rather 
engolphing the organisms of malaria, throws out processes which ulti¬ 
mately surround the germs, then coalescing they engulph them into the 
body of the mass, where they are destroyed by a digestive process. In 
this manner do fungus animals also engulph solid psurticles of food. 

The many and varied creatures which make up the Animal King¬ 
dom have been scientifically arranged and classified in aa- nearly a 
natural manner us possible by zoologists. 

Animals are either vf.btbbba’ee or inybbtsbbaxb. Iliey either pe»- 
sess a bony framework, or they possess. no bones at all. In one case the 
muscles and tissues of the body are draped about and attached to ti»e 
outside of that framework of hones which, when separated from the 
flesh and arrtmged in its natural position, it called a skdeton. In the 
other case, the muscles and tissues are attached upon the inner side.c^ 
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a skin which may be a tou^h or film-like membrane, or may be of a homy^ 
or shell-like nature, 

The vertebrate animals from a natural division of the Animal Kingp^ 
dom, and this is called a sub-kikgbom (Vertebrata). 

The invertebrates do not group themselves together, but form a 
number of natural divisions of equal rank as sub-kingdoms. To^ pursue 
the mailer further, it is found that the members of each sub-kingdom 
can be arranged in very natural groups; these are called classes. For 
example: the sub-kingdom Vertebrala contains a number of animals which 
suckle their young. These fonn a separate class and are known as 
Mammalians: to this class man belongs, as well as the horse, cow, dog,, 
lion, mouse, porcupine, whale and porpoise. ^ Then the birds {Aves) 
form another very distinct class, as also do the Reptiles (Reptilia)^ snakes 
and lizards, the Amphibians (Amphibia), frogs and toads and the Fishes 
(Pisces), There are in all five classes of boned animals. Each of these^ 
classes is again divisablo into natural groups, which are called orders. 
In the ease of the Mammalians, we have a group of two-handed animals, 
(Biwana), mankind, a group of four-handed animals, the apes, baboons 
and monkeys (Quadramana)^ a group of beasts of prey, lions, dogs, cats, 
etc. (Carnivora), a group which chows the cud, of which the ox, sheep, 
goat, and antelopes (Huminanfia) are well known illustrations; a group 
\Uiich lives in the sea, the whales, dolphins, and porpoises (Cetacea)y a 
group which has a single hoof, the horse, ass, and zebra; a group of many 
hoofed and thick-skinned creatures, like the pig, the hippopotamus, antf 
several others. All of these groups rank as orders. 

Just as it is practicalde to divide sub-kingdoms into classes and 
classes into orders, so orders are again divisible into natural groups. 
Take, for example, the order of Carnivora (beasts of prey). In this 
order we find a number of familiar animals and readily recognise distinc¬ 
tions amongst them. The minor groups which are comprised in an 
order arc known as famixaes. There is a strong family likeness be¬ 
tween the tiger, leopard, lion, and cat, and an equally marked one be¬ 
tween the wolf, jackal, hyaena, dingo, fox, and dog, whilst the distinction 
between the two groups is equally pronounced. Hence the former are 
grouped together in the Cat Family (Felidae), and the latter in the Dog 
Family (Hyaenidae), Then there is the Weazel Family, a well known 
representative of which is the Otter. 

Families are divided again into genera, and each genus contains a 
number of species. If we take the dog family we find it comprised of 
several genera, the Hyaena genus, the Dog genus, and the Cape Hunting 

genus. In the dbg genus, we find the domestic dog, the fox, the 
wolf, and the jackal> all individual species. 

To recapitulate: A number of animals alike in every detail form a 
species. As an example of a species, we may take the House Swallow, 
A genus comprises a number of animals agreeing in their most important 
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features but differing in minor details. The House Swallow belongs 
to the genus Hirundo, which includes several other true swallows. A 
family comprises a number of” genera which resemble one. another. The 
genus Hirundo, together with others^ the different Swifts (Genus 
Qypsehit), the Night Jars (Genus Caprimulgw) make up the Swallow 
Faipily. A number, of families with certain features m comanon form *u 
order. The Swallow Family {Hirundinidae), the O:^ow, and Magpie 
Family, (Ma^Htmfnes), the Sparrow and Hawk Family ££?ontm<m), and 
the Wag-tail, Eobin, Wren, and Thrush Family {SuhuUfOitrts), rask% up 
the order of perching birds (Order Faww). 

The other Bird Orders are:— 

I. The birds of prey {Raptora)'. Eagles-, hawks, buzzards, and owls. 

II. The Climiber8 (i8ca««or««): Toucans, parrots, cuckoos, and wood¬ 
peckers. 

IIL The Doves (Qyrajites): Pigeons and doves. 

IV. The Poultry Birds (Rasores): Partridge, quail, pheasant, 
turkeys, guinea-fowl, and. common fowl. 

V. The Waders (Orallatoret): Water hens, snipe, corncrakes, plovers. 

VI. , The Swimming Birds (Naiatores): Ducks, geese, seagulls, etc. 

.. VII. The Eunning Birds (Cusores): Ostriches, emus. 

Seven orders in all form the Bird -Class (Aoes) of the Sub-kingdom 
ferteirata. SCIENTIFIC NAMING OF ANIMALS. 

In speaking of a certain animal it is usual to give its scientific name, 
because it is necessaJy to indicate etactly which species is being re¬ 
ferred to. English names exist for certain animals, and can often be 
used without the liklih^od of there being any confusion. A horse, an 
ass, or a cow is recognised .9S a distinct species by everybody, because 
their external features are so very well known, but with the majority 
ot animals this is not the ease.- Further, the same is often ap¬ 

plied to very different animals. In Natal, where no such animal exists, 
the word tiger is quite commonly used. If one were to wnte casually 
of an elephant, all would know that reference was being made to the 
African elephant, but readers in otJier Imids would not necessarily under¬ 
stand this, and it therefore becomes necessary to give each creature a 
distinctive name, so as to avoid any possible confusion. ' For this pur¬ 
pose, it is always referred to under the name of the genus to which . it 
belongs first, and the genus name is then foBowed by a specific name. 
Ilins all the elephants belong to the Genus -dhi-the African 

species is called HUphas afrieaims; this seiwes to distin^ish it from the 
Indian (HUjdiag ' indicus) and' the: Sumatra elephant '(MUpka» ^imattd- 
mus). Animals arc accordingly named on what hf edied tlte b^^'^minal 
system. In a way, they are named like onrselvesj, the speciffc unme re¬ 
presenting our christiah name, and the generic oftr family the 

positions, however,, being reversed. The system was invo ipd by 
IJnneauB, and is applied to plants as well as to animals.. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. Tandy, on behalf of the Hatting Spruit Association, moved:— 
“That, in the opinion of this Union, the Government should require the 
Kail way Department to accept goods and take all responsibility on either 
side of the nuiiii line at railway stations in districts where Tick Fever 
restrictions exist.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

veti:einary department. 

The Seven Oaks Association moved:—“This Union is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when the Government should take into con¬ 
sideration the advisability of making the Veterinary Department self- 
supporting. so that the Colonial Treasury may be relieved of the up- 
kee[) of this Department.” 

In tlie discussion that followed, Mr. Van Rooyen said he con^sidered 
the Veterinary Department was a burden on the Colony. (Cries of 
“No!”) The Department was not worth the cost of its upkeep. They 
had no objection to a small veterinary staff. He was of opinion that 
the veterinary surgeon ought to be put on the same footing as the divS- 
triet surgeon. He did not think there was another British Colony that 
had such an expensive Veterinary Department as Natal had. 

Mr. Dukes, in seconding the motion, said that the administration 
of the Veterinary Department had been wrong. They had had veterin¬ 
ary surgeons drawing £500 a year, and these men were doing more or 
less police work instead of the scientific work they should be doing. 
There should be a properly equipped bacteriological laboratory where 
diseases could be investigated. He was of opinion that a farmer requir¬ 
ing the services of a vet. would be only too willing to pay for those 
services. 

Mr. Wiltshire said they ought to decide whether scientific know¬ 
ledge was necessary. If so, they must continue the Veterinary De¬ 
partment. If they did not have properly trained scientific men, no as¬ 
sistance could be given to those who were not so trained. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was lost by 35 votes to 18. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS, 1907-8. 

Mr. Jas. King was proposed as President for the ensuing year. 

, Mr. Blaker proposed that the Rev. Jas. Scott be re-elected. He 
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pointed out that Mr. Scott had only filled the position c*f presideiiif for 
one year, and that it required more than a year before a president .could 
show what he was worth. He knew of no other gentleman who could 
fill the position better or who worked harder. 

Mr. Mitchell seconded; and, on a ballot, the Eev. Jas. Scott was 
re-elected by 51 votes to 15 for Mr, King. 

Mr. Johnstone was re-elected Vice-President. 

The following members of Committee to the Executive from the 
various districts were then elected:— 

District No. 1.—^Messrs. C. H. Mitchell, P. G. Colenbrander, Col. 
F. Addison, E. W. Evans, and W. Savillc. 

District No. 2.—Messrs. J, Moon, J. Marwick, H. Blaker, J. King, 
and C- E. Hancock. 

District No. 3.—Messrs. S. lieynolds, 6. L. Coventry, W. Craig, D. 
J. A. van der Spuy, and A. E. V. C. T. von Levetzow. 

INTEE-COLONIAL UNION. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to act as delegates to the 
Annual Congress of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union to be held in 
Pretoria next August:—^Messrs. Evans, Scott, Alexander, Johnstone, 
Dukes, S. L. Coventry, Friend Addison, Moon, Mitchell, Dick, Aitken, 
Craig, Marwick, Hancock, J. M. van Kooyen, Wiltshire, and J. King. 
It was decided that these gentlemen should, when at Pretoria, elect five 
of their number to vote at the Congress. 

LIFE MEMBEHS. 

With reference to the resolution passed the previous day, regarding 
the election of ex-presidents as life-members, Mr. Mitchell proposed the 
election of Mr. G. D. Alexander, referring in high terms to the excellent 
work Mr. Alexander had done for the farming industry in Natal. 

The motion was carried unanimously; and Messrs. Hyslop and A. K. 
Murray and Sir T. K. Murray were then also elected. 

.REDUCTION OF STOCK INSPECTORS. 

On behalf of the Richmond Road Association, Mr, Alexander 
moved:—^^That where there is both a veterinary surgeon and stock in¬ 
spector in the same district, the office of stock inspector should be 
cancelled/^ 

In moving, Mr. Alexander said the resolution had been before the 
Union on several previous occasions and had received a considerable 
amount of support. There was an ,addltional arg^ent^ t^^^^ in; 

favour of it-^the state of the Treasury* Se ex]^med that ip many 
matters it was desirable that the him^lf should visit 

the stock concerned. Another thing was the fact that many of the 
sttwk inspeetors had relatives in their^^^ it wasadifiMt; 

;; tUng for theri to be expected to sumnums 

diseMes 'a!n|hg6t^ their stock. , He considere3/:iha|:fi^l^My ^consideril^;’:^ 
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expenditure could be saved by adopting the plan proposed by his As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr. King thought that in some districts it might work. The vet. 
should be as far as possible available on every occasion. As far as the 
efiBcient inspection of stock was concerned, it was just as effectually done 
by the stock inspectors as by veterinary surgeons. He opposed the 
motion, on the ground of the impossibility of the veterinaiw surgeon 
performing the dual duties of stock inspector and professional oilieer 
as well. 

Mr. Van Rooyen was of opinion that a stock inspector could not 
carry out his duties efficiently if he had not been already a stock-farmer. 

Mr. Dick recommended that the matter be left to the Government; 
.,und it was decided to proceed with the next business of the Conference. 


EAST COAST FEVER. 

Mr. S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon, said he wished to 
explain the position of East Coast Fever in Xatal. If they were going 
to wait for a cure, their cattle were going to be annihilated. The re¬ 
strictions that had been imposed had been effeetnal in preventing the 
spread of the disease to the clean districts. They knew, from their 
knowledge of the disease, that if they were to get rid of this scourge, 
they must see that no cattle remained on the inf('cted veld or in ihe 
vicinity of the infected veld. He wanted to make the position of his 
Department clear. It was not for him to say whether such-and-such policy 
could be adopted. It was his duty to show them a way to stamp out 
the disease, and it was for them to say whether they would adopt that 
policy. If they went on in the same way* as at present, they would have 
the disease with them indefinitely. Although they might spend a 
large amount of money on precautionary measures, the disease would 
encroach upon them unless they adopted a policy of removal of cattle. 
They would spend during the next two or three years as much as it 
would cost the country to stamp out the disease. What was required 
ivas a Compulsory Fencing Act. They must adopt practical measures to 
see that infected cattle did not get out of the infected areas. A fence 
would stop the spread of the disease if it would stop cattle, but there 
were individuals who would find a means of getting through a feu(^e. 
He asked for the whole-hearted co-operation of farmers in stamping 
•cftit the disease. He wished to make his position clear so that if tlie 
Colony in this respect was the. same in three of four years" time ns it 
wm to-day, they could not point to the Veterinary Department and say 
it was their fault. His Department had powder to destroy animals and 
pay compensation; but u^as it policy to destroy animals when they knew 
they could make use of ihe meat with safety? As regards Zululancl, 
be was sure the disease would go through it, owing to the unfeneed 
-^hditioh of the Province and otheif conditions appertaining to a native 
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territory; and the)"^ should take steps not to allow Zululand to remain a? 
constant source of infection. 

In reply to a question as to whether an immune hqast would ever 
become a source of danger in clean districts, Mr, Woollatt said that all 
experience had shown that in no case had such animals been a source 
of infection. If, however, a cow, which had recovered and remained 
on infected veld for eighteen months, dropped a calf, that calf could 
continue the infection. He further explained that there were three 
species of tick which could cause East Coast Fever. He also said he 
did not think they would be justified in spending the large amount of 
money that would be required in discovering a cure. They were taking 
full advantage of the experiments that were being conducted in other 
parts of South Africa, but he was of opinion that the policy of stamping 
out would be the only effective one. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Woollatt, moved by Mr. Francis, was carried 
unanimously. 

MR. PEARSON’S REPORT. 


Mr. Van Rooyen moved, on behalf of the Seven Oaks Association.— 
“This Union considers that the report book of Mr. Pearson, late Director 
of .\griculture, should be published for general information by the 
(Jovemment.” 

He considered that they ought to receive something of the results 
of the labours of the late Director of A_gricultural Experiments and 
Chemistry. The reason given why the report was not to be published 
had been that of the financial position of the Treasury. The Colony 
had, however, spent a lot of money on Mr. Pearson, and he considered 
that report should be published for the benefit of the farming com- 
numitv. 


Mr. Mullens, in reply to a question, said the cost of printing the 
report would be about £300, 

Mr. Mitchell thought the question of the advisability of printing 
the report was one that should be left in the hands of the Government. 

Another speaker considered that publication in the AgrieuUuraf 
Journal would meet the case. 

Mr. Deane said the report was not yet complete. . Mr. Pearson was 
still writing up certain further chapters of it in Australia. Parts of 
the report could be published in the Journal. 

Mr. Evans moved, as an amendment, that the report be published' 
in instalments in the Agricultural J^mal. 

Mr. Van Booyen withdrew, his motion, and the amendment ifoa 
carried unanimously. 


SLEIGHS ON GOVERNMENT ROADS. 

The Gourton Fanners’ Association moved:—“That the law 
venting sleighs from using Government roads should be strondy W- 
,(j, .ioreed.” 
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This motion was opposed on the ground that sleighs did 
aio damage. It was pointed out that the ordinary wagon did more 
damage. The motion was lost by 16 votes to 34. 

KAFIR FARMING. 

Mr. W. C. Stockil moved, on behalf of the Gonrton Association;— 
’^^That the Government be urged to stop kafir farming.^^ 

Mr. Woods, in seconding the motion, expressed the opinion that 
these kafir farmers were a curse to the Colony. They were raising 
hundreds of kafirs on their farms who were turning into ^fiazy, loafing 
scoundrels.” Ninety per cent, of the native eriniinals were Jiving in 
those private locations. In the Orange River Colony the difficnlty 
had been overcome by a Squatters^ Ordinance, which limited the number 
of natives living on farms to the number required for labour. In Natal 
they were importing coolies to make up for all this labour that was be¬ 
ing lost. 

Mr. De Waal said that the absentee landlords should be taxed. A 
Bill for the purpose had been introduced into Parliament and had been 
thrown out by the lTp})er House. An Act such as this would hurt the 
natives indirectly, but it w^ould help to s<-atter them to otlier farms 
where they were required. The absentee landlords must be taxed. In 
his opinion they were a curse to the country. 

Mr. Peckhain was of opinion that no further legislation was re¬ 
quired. Ordinance No. 2 of 1855, were it enforced, would j>rovi(1e a 
remedy. 

Mr. Kirkman also supported the motion. Tliere w^as no greater 
curse in the country than kafir farinipg. It was quite right to recom¬ 
mend the Government to put a stop to it. It was not for the Union to 
say how it w’as to be stopped: it was for the Government to see to that. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

. INDENTURING WHITE FARMERS. 

The Gourtoii Association moved:—‘‘^That the Government be asked 
to arrange for young white men to be brought to this coantrv from 
England, and indentured as farm assistants to farmers.'- 

It was pointed out that it was to the interests of the Colony to have 
white youths on farms in preference to kafirs or Indians, as the former 
would eventually be able to take up farms on their own account. 

Mr. Alexander pointed out that, in discussing the previous resolu¬ 
tion, it had been stated that the unfavourable conditions here were the 
cause of many farmers^ sons leaving the country, w^hilst here was a 
resolution now before the meeting advocating the importation by Gov¬ 
ernment of white farm hands from England. 

As an am^adment, Mr. Dick moved:—*‘That this Union is of opinion 
that the Government be requested to enter into communication with in- 
stitutionB in Great Britain with the view to obtaining information as to 
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tlie termK under M'hieh white lads and girls could be obtained as ap^ 
prentices to farmers, and to make public such conditions/’ 

Mr. Stockil, in withdrawing his original motion, said there must be 
proper treatment for lads brought into the country. The Government 
should be approached in this matter. 

The amendment, on being put to the vote, was carried unanimously. 

DOG TAX AND BADGES. 

Mr. Walton, on behalf of the Donnybrook Farmers' Association, 
m„ved;—“That, in the opinion of this Union, it is necessary that the 
Dog Tax be raised, with a view of reducing the number of dogs owned 
by natives, this in the interest of flock-owners.” 

lie said the dogs owned by natives were too numerous. They 
rttamed about the country and did much damage to flocks of sheep. 

One diilegate held that if the Police did their work in compelling 
the natives to show their licenses the difiSeulty would be met. The pro¬ 
posed increase in the tax would not help: natives would not pay, even if 
the tax were increased to a pound. 

Mr. King thought the only way to reduce the number of dogs was 
to allow each householder to have one dog untaxed, and put a prohibi¬ 
tive tax on every other dog. The question remained, however, would 
they get at the natives? The natives could hide their dogs when the 
Police came along. 

Mr. Hancock ojiposed the motion. The jackal was increasing in 
the Colony. In the Underberg district they were doing considerable 
damage. They must have packs of dogs to hunt the jackal, which is 
the natural enemy of the dog. He considered that the raising of the 
tax would do no good. 

Mr. Archibald considered that such a tax as this would be felt as 
another pin-prick by the native; and he asked.whether it would be wise, 
in the present state of things, to increase the tax. ^ 

Mr. Evans moved-“That the Government be urged to ensure the 
better supervision of dog lic-ences by the Police.” 

Mr. Hosking moved:—“That the dog tax remain at Ss., but that the 
Government be urged to issue a different coloured badge every year.” 

It was pointed out that the Police examine the licences, which wer# 
of a different colour every year. The Police never saw the dogs, and 
only inspected the licence itself. They should vidt ev^ kraal and 
inspect the badges. 

Mr. Evans’amendment was carried.. 

On behidf of the Eoyal Agricultirral Somef^j Hr. Hoskmg moved 
“That, in view of the difficulty <rf idmirifyiag dogs found desirojri]^ • 
sheep and small stock, and the increasing lones fifom ttmh deftructiE^ 
this Union is of opinion that the Govennaeat shOttld be io 
Out strictly the Dog Tax Law, and also to msdee stieh^.|^^ 
as shall compel ovrijers of dogs to put on .theh* 
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loid badge under a penalty for failure of £2 for a first offence and £5 for a 
second offence/^ - • 

Mr. Payne naoved as an amendment:—‘‘That this Union considers 
it desirable that power should be given to farmers to destroy dogs found 
among their sheep, whether with or without collars, and that no com¬ 
pensation shall be claimed by the owners of dogs so destroyed.^^ 

Mr. Payne^s amendment was carried, the original motion by Mr. 
Hosking being lost. 

At the commencement of the afternon sitting, after some discussion 
had taken place regarding resolutions for the Inter-Colonial Union at its 
next Congress, Mr. Alexander proposed, and it was carried, that the 
committee to consider the formation of a 

MEALIE GEOWEES^ UNION 

should comprise the following gentlemen:—Messrs. Colenbrander, 
Mitchell, Archibald, John Moon, J. Marwick, E. W. Comins, C. L. Lund, 
E. W. Evans, the President, and the mover, with power to add to their- 
number. 

FltUlT GEOWEES^ UNION. 

Mr. Alexander said that the idea was to keep all these things under 
the aegis of the Natal Agricultural Union. He strongly supported the 
principle that the Union should be the father of all Associations arising 
in connection with agriculture. 

He proposed, and it was agreed, that the following gentlemen 
should form a committee to consider the fonnation of a Central Pruit- 
Grow'crs’ Unio]i:—Messrs. Fannin, Ivirkman, Illing, Colenbrander, 
Klaker, Johnstone, Wiltshire, E. W. Evans, Aiken, Slatter, and the 
mover. 

CEDAKA-BEED BULLS. 

Mr. Walton moved, on behalf of the Donnybrook Association:— 
“That the Government be approached wdth reference to the sale of 
young bullvsMmed at Cedara Experimental Farm, that the bulls be adver¬ 
tised for sale at a fixed price, applications to be made by the farmers, and 
if two or more applications be received for the same animal, lots to ha 
drawai, no bull to be allowed to leave the Colony for five years after the 
aale.^' ^ 

He said the idea was to keep within the Colony these valuable 
animals, which had cost so much in establishing at the Central Experi¬ 
ment Farm, 

Mr, Hosking was of opinion that all hulls should be sold by auction. 

Mr. Kirkman moved as an amendment that the bulls be advertised 
in the Colony and sold in the Colony on such conditions of sale as Gov¬ 
ernment may think best. This amendment, on being put to the vote, 
was Oatried, 

CONTEACT SIGNING. 

On behalf of the Lower Tugela Division Association. Mr. A. E. 
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>*os.s niovecl:—‘'That Sub-section 12 of Section *2 of the Masters^ and 
Servants’ Ordinance 2, 1850, be repealed; that the words ‘Jxistice of the 
Peace or Commissioner for Oatlis/’ be substihited for the words 'or other 
proper officer,' in Sections 4, 5, and 6 of Chapter I.; that '£200’ be 
substituted for '£20’ in Section I. Chapter IV.; and that the remaining 
portion of such section l)e repealed.” 

The following is the Sub-section referred to:—"The words ‘officer^ 
and ‘proper officer,’ when used with reference to attestations or making 
of contracts of service or apprenticeship, or to the transfer and assign¬ 
ment of a})preutice6 shall be construed and understood to comprise every 
person who shall have been appointed by the Governor to attest or make 
such contracts.” Section J. Chapter I\"., limits Magistrate's jurisdic¬ 
tion to cases wherein wages, remuneration, or compensation does not 
exceed £20. The reinaiudcr of the clause reads:—"Nor to enforce the 
performance of any contract of service or apprenticeship, the existence 
or subsistence of which is denied by either of the parties, in any ease 
in which the stipulated or alleged term, or the unexpired period of the 
stipulated or alleged term shall exceed one year; nor to (;ancel or absolve 
any such (jontract.” 

Mr. Foss explained that the objecd of the motion was io make it 
simpler for farmers to have contracts with employees signed. At pre¬ 
sent a visit had to be made to the Magistrate for the purpose. The 
motion also sought to give Magistrates jurisdiction to give judgment for 
sums up to £200 in this respect, so as to obviate the necessity for dis¬ 
putants to go before the Supreme Court and incur the heavy expense 
of such actions. 

The motion was carried. 

ASSISTAKCE TO AGRICULTUKAL SOCIETllvS. 

Mr. A. von Ijevetzow moved, on behalf of the Vryheid (Ward I.) 
Farmers' Association:—"That this Union is of opinion that the Govern¬ 
ment should be urged to recognise the necessity of assisting the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Vryheid with the usual grant, while unable to hold 
shows and to procure subscriptions in consequence of the ruination 
caused by the East Coast Fever in the Northern Districts.” 

Mr. Kolbe (of the Vryheid Association) assured the meeting that 
they would not come for assistance if such assistance were not necessary. 
There were at present very few solvent people in the Vryheid District. 
The assistance of the Government had come too late. They were simply 
asking that the grant, which was on the Estimates, be made in spite of 
the fact that no show was to be held. Tinder existing eireumstances, 
the usual conditions could not be fulfilled. For the last six years they 
had been unable to hold a show. Traffic could uot take place, so that 
it was impossible to hold a show this year. If the Association got the 
subsidy from Government, they could hold out* It might create a pre^ 
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cedent, but he was sure the other societies were not in the same posi¬ 
tion as the Vryheid Association. 

Mr. Tandy opposed the motion. The Vryheid Society could get 
the grant if they complied with the conditions. The object of the grant 
was to help shows. If there was no show, what was there to help? 

It was also pointed out that the Government would be going beside 
the law in making a grant in a case where no show was held. 

As a result of the opposition shown, the motion was withdrawn. 

SCAB ACT. 

Mr. Johnstone moved, on behalf of the Newcastle Society:—‘''That 
the Scab Act be amended to include goats of all kinds.^^ 

After a short discussion, the motion was carried. 

CENTRAL S.A. LABORATORY. 

Mr. Hosking, of ihe Royal Agricultural Society, moved/.—“That, in 
the ojdriion of this Union, the time has now arrived when the investiga¬ 
tion of cattle diseases should be made from a central institution, sup¬ 
ported by all the Colonies of South Africa.’^ 

He pointed out that such a central institution for the investigation 
of disease would be an advantage, as all the Colonies of South Africa 
Buttered from the same cattle diseases. 

Mr. Dick, in seconding the motion, said that it was not brought for¬ 
ward out of any feeling against the Government Bacteriologisi. but the 
outcome of the scientific recearch carried on by the Bacteriological De¬ 
partment had been nil. Year after year they had been told that this 
institution was experimenting. To-day they were still informed that 
they were experimenting. They Were informed that they were held 
back for want of funds. It was a complete farce. By having a central 
institution they would reap the benefit of what all the other Colonies 
were doing. Their object in bringing forward this motion was to ascer¬ 
tain whethe^^the other Colonies were prepared to support such an insti¬ 
tution 

Mr. Alexander took exception to some of the remarks made by Mr. 
Dick to the effect that the Bacteriologist\s Department had been of no 
tiBc to the Colony. There w^as, for instance, every prospect of the calf 
disease being cured. The very fact that the Bacteriologist had dis¬ 
covered a curative serum was quite enough to justify the existence of 
the institution. 

Mr. Kirkman also protested against the imputation regarding !Mr. 
Ktchford. In hie opinion they had better stick to Natal and ask the 
Oovernment to back that institution, and so preserve their individuality. 

On being put to the vote, the motion was lost 

“AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL.^^ 

Mr. Shawe, on behalf of the Utrecht Farmers’ Association, moved: 
—^^‘“That this Union again urges upon the Government the advisability 
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of publishing the Natal AgricvHnral Journal in'the Dutch language as 
well ab in English.'” 

Mr. Deane (Minister of Agriculture) said the Government had no 
cbjeeiion to printing the more important articles in Dutch- If the 
gentleman who wanted the Journal printed in Dutch could assure him 
that by so doing there would be '^00 extra subscribers, the whole Journal 
would be printed in Dutch. 

Mr. Van der 8puv asked who was to give a guarantee. They were 
not prepared to give any guarantee. 

Mr. Marwick said if they could not guarantee 200 subscribers they 
did not w^ant the Journal. 

Mr. Deane said he did not w'ant a definite guarantee: he only 
wished ro make certain whether it w^as worth while to have the Journal 
printed in Dutch. Tlie Government intended to print certain of the 
articles in Dutch, and if it w'as found that the circulation was suffi¬ 
ciently increased thereby, the whole Journal would be printed in Dutch. 

One delegate offered to give a ])ersoiial guarantee for the 200 copies. 

After a little further discussion, the motion was carried iitiani- 
mously. 

CATTLE PASSES. 

Mr. Payne moved, on behalf of the Kichrnond Eoad Association:— 
^‘That the following additions and alterations be made to Act 1 of 1890, 
Cattle Stealing A(‘t: That a cattle pass shall only be valid when made 
out on the pnnted fonir supj.died by Government; that a record be kept 
and a charge of Is. be made for all books issued; that it be a punishable 
act to neglect to keep all counterfoils filled in, and that the Police 
examine books wdien on patrol: that a )>tuss shall distinctly state the 
name, or ownier's name, of the fa mi and district to where the cattle are 
being driven; and that before issuing a pass a person shall ascertain 
whether the ow'uer of the farm to where the cattle are going is willing 
to allow the cattle to go on to his farm.’’ 

Mr. h’oss considered that the law as it stood w^as stringent enough. 

Mr. x\lcxander explained that the pass books in question were 
issued indiscriminately. If they were numbered it would be possible to 
Bee to whom they were issued. They should be numbered in the same 
way as cheque-books, and it was for that purpose that the charge of one 
shilling was suggested. 

In response to a suggestion, the mover agreed to the deletion of the 
charge of Is. 

The motion was carried, after the clause referring to the charge of 
Is. had been deleted. 

CONVEYANCE OP FERTILISEES. 

Mr. Alexander, of the Richmond Road Association, moved 
the Government be asked to check the number of sacks of fertiliisferi^ 
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eairied by the railway at the special rate Class B. No. 11, and that a 
biuall extra charge be made for this.^^ 

He explained that the object of the motion was to prevent the loss 
of feriilistrs during carriage. At {)resent the liailway Department took 
no responsibility for such loss. 

Tlie motion was carried. 

LOSSES OF MULES. 

Mr. Dukes, on behalf of the Fanners’ Association of Vryheid Town, 
moved:—“'J’iiat the attention of the Government be called to the fact 
that several of the mules and donkeys imported to this district are in¬ 
fected and suffering from an unknown disease and die suffering from 
such disease. That the Government be requested to give other mules 
or doiike},'* ni the places of the mules or donkeys dying from such 
disease." 

.Mr. Woollatt, in ex}diuning the position of his Department in the 
matter, referred to cases in whicli mules had died after having been 
handed (‘ver to applicants. All such mules, if they were infected before 
being issued, were replaced by the Department. Mules were issued 
in good condition, and if ))eople did not look after them it was the look¬ 
out <\i‘ these people. (rovernnumt could accept no responsibility for 
miik> that became infected after being taken over by farmers. 

The mover then said he would like to leave the matter in the hands 
of the (JovcTnment, and the motion wm withdrawn. 

LOClhST DKSIltrCTlON. 

<>u behalf ot the XcKjdsberg Boad Association, Mr. Holley, jnn., 
moved:—‘‘That the attention of the Agricultural Department be drawn 
to tile seriously inadequate supply of arsenic* available for the destruc¬ 
tion of locusts." 

Mr. Mitchell, in seconding the motion, suggested that Mr. Fuller 
(Government Entomologist), who was ]>resei)t, be invited to explain the 
position. 

Mr. Moon remarked that, when a swarm of locusts invaded his par¬ 
ticular district, the Government could supply no arsenic, and the 
merchants, knowing this, had raised the price of the poison to as much 
as one shilling per Ife. 

Mr. Deane said that there were only five tons of arsenic available 
when the present Government entered office. His predecessor in office 
had asked for a sum of £1,500 for the purchase of arsenic, and had been 
refused. The present Government granted £3,300 for the purpose; 
and a cable was sent to England for the material. 

Mr. Fuller said that the Department worked on the principle that 
farmers would destroy locusts on their own lands if the Government 
would destroy those on native lands. The sum originally granted on 
the Act of Supply for the destruction of locusts was only sufficient to 
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deal with the Coast lands, and he had to plan 'his work accordingly. 
The locusLs had turned out worse than the reports had indicated, and 
the reports had been bad enough. He could not work any fui’ther than 
supplies would permit; and when he was granted the extra money it was 
then too late to organise and get material in time. He was quite agreed 
that a sullieiency of poison should be kept in stock. Owing to the 
representations of the Union to the Government, and of the Govern¬ 
ment to the other Colonies, they had got the other Colonies to move in 
the matter of locust destruction. Last year the Transvaal spent 
£10,000 and the O.E.C. £9^000. Cape Colony had done very little to 
help. The German and Portuguese Governments had taken the matter 
up. He did not want to see Natal, after showing the way, to drop out. 
A Central S.A. Locust Bureau had been started, consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives from the various Colonies. Information would be collected, 
ajid three or four warnings would be issued to farmers. Instead of all 
the Colonies buying material separately, they would purchase in (.on- 
junction with each other. To show how^ necessary w^as siu'h a co¬ 
operative movement, he instanced how the poison had risen in price from 
£20 to £40 a ton in the course of eight or ten weeks. It was necessary 
for farmers to let him know^ when locusts were laying their eggs, in 
order that the pest could be coped with more readily. 

The mover said that, in view of what Mr. Fuller had stated, he was 
prepared to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Mitchell reminded them that the present Government might 
soon be jmt out, and the next Govennnent might hold very different 
views. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was (jarried. 

INDIAN IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. B. B. Evans moved, on behalf of the Mid-Illovo Farmers’ Club: 

-—^‘That the notice of Government be drawn to the increasing amount 
levied by the Indian Immigration Trust Board of Natal on indentured 
Indians, which appears to be excessive and unjust, and to the advisa¬ 
bility of all meetings being open to the public.’’ 

‘He thought it was desirable that the Government should inform 
them why the amount levied by the Board had been increased. He 
eoiisidered that there should be more forthcoming from the reports of 
the meetings. 

Mr. Alexander explained the reasons of the increases in the fees. 
There were shiploads of Indians going back to India; and the Health 
'Officer had directed that hospitals be erected everywhere. These hospi¬ 
tals cost money. The position of the Board was being safeguarded by 
some of the biggest employers of Indian labour in Natal. No more was 
being spent than was found actually necessary. Private persons could 
.always obtain such information as they required regarding the Board by 
iviitmg to the secretary. 
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Mr. Woods said that the iiiereasing fees charged by the Board would 
prove beneficial to the Colony. Let them be raised higher and higher, 
until they were compelled to fall back on native labour. Then the 
Colony would prosper. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was lost. 

The evening sitting on the 11th April was devoted chiefly to hear¬ 
ing the views of the delegates from the Natal Closer Settlement and 
Eeforni Association (Messrs. F. S. Tathani, Nelson Palmer, M.L.A.. and 
L. n. (ireene) on the question of 

LAND SETTLEMENT* 

Mr. Tatham, who first addressed the meeting, expressed the thanks 
of iris .\ssociation for the opportunity given them of addressing the 
Union. He regretted that in the resolution which had been passed 
1>y tlH‘ T'nion regret was expressed that the Natal Closer "J^ettlement and 
Land Beform Association had not approached the various farmers’ as¬ 
sociations in Natal with a view to obtaining their su])port. He said it 
was perhaps a mistake in tactics, but it was not due to a desire not to 
i*ecur(^ their co-operation. There was no antagonism whatever on the 
]>art of tlieir Association, and there should be none whatever existing 
between (he rural and urban interests in the Colony. The interests of 
the peo})l(' of the country were the interests of the people of the towns, 
and the farmers’ success meant the success of the townspeople. While 
they in the towns might criticise the farmers from the comfort of a 
Marilzburg arm-chair, it was possible they might know nothing whatever 
of the difficulties vhich surrounded the farmers’ occupation in this 
country. (Applause.) If this criticism did nothing else, it set people 
thinking: and if their criticism did nothing else, at least the expression 
of these ideas umuld lead to their receiving correction at the hands of 
the farmers. (Hear, hear.) He addressed them on what his Association 
considered to ])e a disease which was afflicting the Colony in reference 
to land settlement. They called this a disease: that was the right w^ord 
to use. Men were leaving the country by hundreds. In Natal, Colon¬ 
ists who had been born and educated in the country were leaving it. 
He knew of several young men, desirable Colonists in every sense of the 
word, belonging to only two families, w-ho had been forced to leave 
Natal because they could not get land. He knew of one of the best- 
known fanners in Umvoti County^ living in Greytown, whose sale was 
advertised in the public newspapers, and he was going to New Zealand, 

They could not afford to lose white men from the Colony. (Hear, 
hear.) On this they were all agreed. It meant death to the Colony, 
They might disagree about the remedy, but they at least agreed upon 
this point. If they studied the Customs returns for the last thirty 
years, they would find millions of pounds’ worth of foodstuffs imported 
into Natal for consumption by her people. Travel over this country in 
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any form and what did they find? Thousands and tens of thousands 
of acres of ground lying absolutely idle, calling to Natal people for 
cultivation and development. It was a lasting disgrace to the people 
of this country, and tliose in the towns shared the discredit. That a 
single ounce of foodstuff which this country herself could produce 
should pay duty to enter it was a lasting disgrace to the Colony. Men 
who were willing to work the land, which was crying to be worked, were 
leaving the country because the land was not available to be worked. It 
was because they felt strongly that the true prosperity of the country 
springs from its soil, that the backbone of national wealth was its agri¬ 
cultural development, that they felt it their duty to bring the qucslion 
permanenlly before their fellow-colonists, for thought if not for actir>ii. 
C(mld Ihere be anything more impotent in the whole range of legisla¬ 
tion than the existing land laws of Natal? He did not think so. They 
had on their statute book an Act which was called the Agricultural De¬ 
velopment Act. The thing was worse than nothing at all, because it 
was a make-believe—a thing which make.s people believe that a certain 
state of things exists, when in point of fact it was worse than nothing 
at all. The Agricultural Dcvelopihent Act of this Colony was ntterly 
useless for the purpose for which it was designed. He was not going 
to wo'ary them by a dissection of the Act. One of the provisions of the 
Act was the establishment of the Land Board. He wondered whetlier 
anybody, who was not a farmer, had heard of the Land Board? What 
did it do, and what hadjt done, to make its promise and work really 
felt in the Colony? 

Their little Association, consisting as it did of a handful of unin- 
liuentia] hut earnest men, had issued without mj aiUhority whatever 
an invitation to the young men of this country to state whai. their re- 
(|nirements and qualifications were in reference to the occupation of the 
land. He was absolutely amazed at the response which they had re¬ 
ceived. They had received scores of letters, not from wasters and street 
corner and bar loafers, but from sons of the people. It was there where 
the Act failed. That Act was useless on their statute book. It w*as 
true a settlement had been started in terms of the Act. He referred to 
Winterton. Did they know what Winterton had cost them? Was 
Winterton worth the money? 

Land was of no use to anybody until it was put to the service for 
which the Creator designed it—cultivation. The most desirable land 
was of no more use than the Sahara until man's labour was placed upon 
it. Increased production did not mean injury to anybody: it meant 
increased prosperity to everybody. Every blade of grass that grew, 
every atom of com that found its way to the market, was so much 
wealth, not only to the man who produced it, blit also to the country 
wherein it was produced. Increased production would mean increased 
markets for them. 
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'Phe ideas of hi& Association might be crude and impracticable; 
they might be outside the range of practical politics; but if they had 
done no more than set the people of this country thinking, perhaps they 
had done some little service. 

Mr. Nelson Palmer next spoke. He said this agitation had started 
in Maritzbiirg in connection with the growing exodus of white popula¬ 
tion from Natal, The supporters of the movement were being told 
that, in advocating closer settlement, they were advocating something 
altogether inapplicable to the needs and possibilities of Natal. It was 
said that closer settlement does not suit Natal. They did not propose 
“three aen^s and a (‘ow’' in Natal. Closer settlement was 
a very elastic term. In the President's address he held out no great 
inducement to intending settlers. lie told them tliat Natal was a 
terrible <*ountry. It was ratlmr strange, Mr. Palmer said, that such a 
vStaiement should be made aud sent forth to the world at.a time wlum 
they had just been illustrating, in an exhibition in London, what a grand 
Colony Natal was. But in an official ])arnphlet issued by the Govern¬ 
ment—^‘Notes on Agrieulturt' in NataF'—they hml agriculturalists of 
aiilhurity and influem^e admitting that in various branches of farming 
in tliis Colony it was possible for men to make a success, provided they 
had energy and a determination to succeed. Mr. Alexander had eon- 
tributed an article on dairyijtg to that ]>am])hlet, from which Mr. Palmer 
said lie would read a short extract. “A large acreage of land," Mr. 
Alexander wrote, not ncccssarv to carry on dairy farming success¬ 
fully; but the farm must contain a fair amount of agricultural land that 
can he cropped, as well as good grass lands. A farm of from 500 ai^es 
to 2,000 acres would suffice to carry on dairy farming in a fairly large 
•eale; and the intending dairy farmer with a knowledge of ihe ])roper 
management of cattle, how to grow food, how to feed and what to feed, 
and, above all, with steady persevcraiung and the detenniuation to 
make a success of it, has a splendid prospect before him in Natal.'' Then 
as regards fruit fulturc, Mr. F. Stevens had written in the same ])nbli- 
cation: ‘^Viewed from all points, fruit-growing in the ilidlands of Natal, 
as a business pev se. is a thoroughiy sound ]>rop()sition to those who 
are prepared to invest in it a moderate capital and plenty of energy, 
combined with a fair amount of technical knowledge. Certainly it 
would be hard to find a pleasanter and healthier occMi])ation." Again, 
in an article on potato cultivation, Mr. Graham Hutchinson had said: 

Although we cannot expect the extravagantly high prices that have 
sometimes obtained during the past years, we may perhaps be spared 
the very low ones caused by a glut. With better railway facilities, and 
the constant increase in the population in towns, we should have a ready 
and more reliable market; and with the great advantage in our favour of 
nearness to those markets, should at least he able to stop the heavy im¬ 
portations that have prevailed of late. There is room for the expend i- 
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ture of more energy and capital in this direction, and the man who nsea^ 
these with discretion, and is willing and able to work, should succeed/^ 

They had gentlemen of experience telling them, Mr. Palmer pro¬ 
ceeded, that in all these occupations they did not need a large acreage 
as long as they had energy. Let the Government offer inducements and 
facilities to white men to settle in Natal, and the country would reap 
a reward from such action. His Association proposed that any man * 
who went on the land would have to satisfy the Government that he 
is of the sort likely to be successful. There were plenty of such men in 
the country. When they found such a man let the man be provided! 
with the necessary implements. Where such men had nothing but 
their labour to put into their business, let them be provided also with 
food. 

They knew that the prosperity of every Colony must depend mainly 
upon its agricultural resources; and it was because the agricultural re¬ 
sources of the Colony had not been developed in the past that they were 
suffering as they were doing to-day. The more the farmers suffered, 
the more did the people in the towns suffer, because unless a stable 
agricultural industry stood behind their commerce, the latter could not 
progress as it should. To those w^ho said that Natal could not be a pro¬ 
ducing country, he answered that Natal had never been given the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing what it could do. 

Mr. L. H. Greene, in the course of a lengthy address, explained the 
objects of the Closer Settlement Association, and went on to show that 
closer settlement did not necessarily mean concentrated settlement. It 
had been found that the existing laws of the Colony provided almost 
everything necessary for the agricultural development of the Colony. 

Mr. Alexander moved:—^^That this Union, while desirous in every 
way of inducing a larger white population to settle on the land, is not 
in favour of placing njen on the land on such a scheme as is proposed 
by the Closer Settlement Association, but requests the Government to 
remove the disabilities that prevent intensified farming being success¬ 
fully carried on by small holders.” 

He thought that the Association was very much mistaken in many 
of its ideas. With all deference to Mr. Tatham, he did not think that 
gentleman had got up his case with sufficient care, otherwise he would 
not have advocated such a scheme as he had done. If the Closer Settle¬ 
ment Association would unite with the other • agricultural associations 
of Natal and endeavour to get removed the disabilities at present hinder-^ 
ing successful farming in Natal, they would be doing good. These diffi¬ 
culties were being removed. They had the export of mealies and fruit; 
and they had, still more, the sympathetic attitude of the Government 
in the matter of the eradication of diseases amongst stock. There was a 
great deal more than they could estimate dependent upon the prospect 
of bringing settlers on the soil. 
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3Ihere wa© an aspect which he was afraid had been overlooked in 
eonneetion with the proposals of the Land Reform Association. There 
was the fear of a yellow population. If the men placed on the land re¬ 
mained poor, wdiich would probably be the case starting without capital, 
the children would be ill-clad and ill-fed. They would grow up in 
poverty themselves; they would not be able to marry with their own 
colour, and the result would be that they would take up with the kafirs, 
smd this would give rise to a yellow population. Let them look at the 
Cape and the Transvaal and see the condition of affairs there. They 
would find thousands of these people without flag or country. It was a 
\'ery greab danger, and it w'as a condition that did not exist in any other 
country. 

In eonelusioii, he said he would do his best to fight against a by- 
woiier population and the viee.^hich would go with it. - 

Rev. Jas. Scott showed that Mr. Palmer proved, by his own figurfes, 
tliai there was no room for any more agriculturists in Natal. 

Mr. Wood said that, until the labour problem was solved, there 
would be no chance for the "‘smair* settler in Natal. There were 
thousands of coolies (^oniing into the Colony. Let them do without' 
these alien immigranis from India, then they would be able to con¬ 
sider the question of white settlement. 

Mr. Mitchell said he lived near the lands in Alfred County which 
it was proposed to throw open for settlement. He could not see how a 
man could make a living with £300 capital. He w^ould not be able to 
tmploy imuli labour. However hard he worked, he could not get all 
his land under cultivation. They must first get rid of the stock diseases 
and of fruit diseases, they must have fresh markets opened up for their 
croph and must get a* reasonable profit. Then they themselves would 
most heartily welcome schcme.s for closer settlement. 

Mr. Geo. Coventry said he bad listened with interest to the speeches 
oi the delegates from the Closer Settlement Association. There was 
one thing, however, he had noticed all through the speeches of Messrs. 
Tatham, Palmer and Greene: they had not touched upon the real cause 
of the exodus of population. The whole cause of the exodus was the 
mitite question. 

Mr. Blaker hoped that the Closer Settlement Association would not 
drop small settlers in various parts of Natal without first studying the 
land and conditioiis. 

Mr. Moon said that he owed his own prosperity to the tlohaniiesburg 
market. If it had not been for that market, he would not have been 
there that day as a representative of his Association. The Johannesburg 
market did not exist to-day. 

Mr. Alexander replied; after which Mr. Tatham thanked the Union 
for the epporiuiyty it had given them of addressing its delegates, and 
for the reception which had been accorded them that evening. He 
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urged them not to pass any sweeping resolutidn which would condwpan 
hie Association altogether. The burden of the speeches he had heard 
that evening was that small farming in ITatal was impossible. K th^ 
followed their arguments to their logical conclusion, then they must 
stop the expenditure of another sixpence in promoting closer settle* 
raent. In conclusion, he said unoccupied land was useless. The oc¬ 
cupation of land in some form was better than letting the land lie com¬ 
pletely idle. 

Mr. Alexander’s motion was then put to the vote ;.:'d carried by 
.36 votes to 2. DAIRY EXPERT. 

Mr. Alexander moved, on behalf of the Eichraond Road Associa¬ 
tion:—^“That the Agricultural Union learns with regret from statements 
in the Press, that the Dairy Expert Department is to be abolished, and 
the services of the present holder of the ofBce to be dispensed with. 
This meeting of the Union desires to place on record its disapproval of 
the abolition of the Department of Dairy Expert and begs Qoveniment 
to reconsider its decision, and further wishes to testify to the value of 
the work carried on by the presept Dairy Expert, Mr. E. 0. Challis, and 
the confidence those interested in the dairy industry have in that ofiicer.” 

He said it was not necessary to lead a very great amount of evidence 
to show that the abolition was a great mistake. He knew as much 
about dairy conditions in Natal as anyone in the Colony, and he held 
that the proposed step was a serious mistake. After speaking in very 
appreciative terms of the value of Mr. Challis’ .services to the country, he 
said he trusted the Union would not sit still and see such an office as 
that of the Dairy Expert abolished on a matter of retrenchment. There 
were arguments in favour of retrenchment, but in.thjs case it would be 
no true economy to have a cheaper man. • 

Other delegates spoke, each expressing hearty appreciation of 
the work that Mr. Challis had done. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was carried unanimously. 

RAILWAY FACILITIES FOR STOCK. 

Mr. Hosking moved, on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Natal:—“That this Union considers that the time has arrived when 
more facilities should be placed at the disposal of stock-owners and 
others by the Railway Department for moving small lots of stock, and 
respectfully suggests that once a week, or oftener if required, con¬ 
signors may have a chance of consigning stbek in a cattle truck, par¬ 
titioned off for the accommodation of small consigiments of small stock, 
three days’ notice always to be given to concesmed in 

order that the department may know when to pjrovide the partitiOited 
trucks.” ' ,, ; 

Mr. Dick seconded, and the motion was castied u: 4 {mim 4 wt^^ 

A vote of thanks to the Chaihnan was passed; and the ppoceeffilngs 
ihm terminated. - 
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GOOD PROGRESS. 

EORMATION OF COMMITl’EES. 

'"rJiE ideab fornnilated at the recent Annual Conference of the Natal 
Agricultural Union relative to the organisation and export of .sonn^ of 
<mr more important products are now assuming definite shape. During 
the month meetings have been held of thos(* interested in the foiunation 
of co-operative unions to deal with mealies, fruit, and wattle bar);, re¬ 
spectively: and, through the courtesy of Mr. Eadi(?, of Messrs. DufI*, 
Eadie & Co. (who are performing flie secretarial work in coniieidion witli 
the organisation of these unions), it is possible to present readers of ilu‘ 
lourml with the latest information available up to the tijue of going 
to press. 

MEALIE-GKOWERS’ UNION. 

A meeting of persons interested in the formation of a mealie- 
growers’ union was held on the 14th May. Mr. G. 1), Ale.xander oc¬ 
cupied the chair; and there were present: Messrs. R. W. Evans. James 
Iving, C. L. Lund, Thos. Ilyslop, H. A. Light, John Moon, F. C. Colen- 
brander, R. W. Comins, W. L. Stead, H. Baker, and R. M. Archibald. 
Many letters had been received, expressing full sym))athv with the ob¬ 
jects of the Union; and the writers, in a number of cases, regretted that 
their distance from Maritzburg prevented their atiendance at the 
meeting. 

Draft rules and regulations were submitted 1o the meeting and di>- 
4m8sed; and a provisional committee was then appointed, consisting of 
the following gentlemen:—Messrs. G. D. Alexander (chairman), T. 
Hyslop, C. L. Lund, and H. Baker. The duties of this committee will 
be to obtain members for the Union and report, to a general meeting 
to be held later on, when the president, committee of management and 
the necessary olFicials will he appointed. 

The official name of the Association, udneh is to have its head¬ 
quarters at Pietermaritzburg, is to be the ‘‘Xatal Co-operative ]\[oaIie- 
Growers^ Union.^' The objects of the Union are encourage the 
gjrowing of mealies, and to assist in every way the marketing of the 
mealie crop, either by export oversea, or to adjoining Colonies, or locally, 
to the best advantage, for the benefit of its members. To obtain, in 
quantities and at most favourable rates, such necessaries as are required 
in the business of mealie groyring^ to disseminate information amongst 
members as to the conditions existing in neighbouring Colonies and 
other countries with to the mealie crops in snch Colonies and 

qountTieiy and in every way to foster and help the successful growth and 
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?ale of mealies imd any other farm produce that it may he eonsidetetf 
desirable to deal with.” Membership is open to "farmers, whether 
iinliTiduals, partnerships, syndicate, or limited liability companies, end 
to all persons directly interested, whether as bu 3 'ers, shippers, or pro-^ 
fince agents in the commercial handling of mealies, or other farm pro¬ 
ducts, provided that a company, syndicate, or partnership may delegate 
me director or partner only to vote at the meeting of the Union. The 
committee hereinafter appointed shall consider and "deal with applica* 
tions for. membership.” Subscription has lieen fixed at £1 per annum,, 
j avable, in advance, on the 1 st July of each 3 'ear. 

The officers of the Union will consist of a president and a manage¬ 
ment committee of three persons, to be elected at the annual meetings 
of the T^nion to take place in Mav. The committee will have power to- 
ir.insaet all business on behalf of the Union, in particular— 

(«) To collect and disseminate information of value to the 
Union. 

(b) To represent the riced.s and wishes of nieulie-growers to 
Government, the shipping companies, agents, dealers, etc. 

(e) To arrange for the co-operative purchase of necessaries for 
the benefit of members and the sale of the fanu ])roduce 
of members, 

(d) To institute nr arrange for the inspection and grading and 
marking of all mealies delivered by or for members of the 
Union.. 

(e) To make, rescind, and vary Bye-laws for the government of 

the Union, and for the better carrying into effect of its 
objects, and also nilcs fnr its o\ni government. 

(f) To impose penalties for the breach of rules or bye-lawa; 

subject, however, to a right of appeal to a general meeting 
of the Union. 

(g) To appoint secretaries and other officers. 

Under the heading of "Duties of Members,” it is laid down in tbs' 
rules that "All members are bound in honour loyally to support the 
Union by selling their mealies or other produce that it may be decided' 
to deal with thereafter through the Uniop, and from time to time advise 
the secretary in writing what quantity of mealies or pTodnee they may 
liave to offer for sale. Private sales shall, however, be allowed on the- 
understanding that &e usual oonunission on sudh sales shall be at pnee 
remitted to the secretai^ of the Union.” Further, ‘^ach member sh^' 
mark his sacks used for mealies and produce for delivery through the 
Union, with a descriptive mark registere4 at the office and suppUed % 
the Union. Faeh bag must be sound, and must contain full weight. 
Any' loss through unsound bags or through mealies failing to come np lfr. 
description under yrhich they are sold sHsdl fdl on the supplier." 9 et^: 
ment for mealies and other produce sold through .t:he Unioh will he^nJii^! 
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iD^^iately after receipt of jiayment from the buyer, less a commission 
oil 2| per cent, to go to the Union to pay expenses of management. The 
Union is to be responsible for bad debts, such losses being met by an 
a«seefiment on suppliers in proportion to the produce soJd through the 
Unions This provision does not, of eouni#% apply to the private sale of 
mealies or other produce. 

FEUIT-GKOWEKS’ UJS-ION. 

A meeting of frttit-growers was also held on the 14th May, with 
Mr. G. D, Alexander in the chair. The following gentlemen were pre¬ 
sent:—Messrs. W. L, Methley, E. W. Evans, F. Stevens, J. 0. Parker, 
Graham Hutchinson, Siinmonds, P. J. Dickinson, E. J. B. Hosking, K. 
M. Archibald, F. C. Colenbrander, Jas. King, and F. Schiever. 

It having been formally agreed to fonn a Fruit-Growers* Union, 
the following gentlemen were elected to comprise a committee for the 
purpose of drafting rules for submission to a further meeting of fruit¬ 
growers to be held later on:—Messrs. G. D. Alexander (chairman), 
Graham Hutchinson, F. Schiever, P. »1. Dickinson, W. L. Methley, and F. 
Stevens. This (‘ommittee is due to meet on Friday, 31pt May. 

In the course of the meeting, in reply to a question as to the relation 
between the proj^osed Ceiural Fruit-Growers Union aiul the Natal 
Orchard Association, it was i)ointed out there was no reason why the two 
organisations should clasli, that there was, in fact, eveiT reason why the 
two should work together, as the new association would be concerned 
principally with a class of fruit which so far ha<l not come within the 
purview of the Natak Orchard Association. 

WA'rTLE-GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A large and representative meeting of wattle growers was held 
recently at the offices of Messrs. Duff, Eadie & Co. Mr. W. J. S.'New- 
march occupied the chair: and among those present were:—Messrs. H. 
M. Balding, S. II. Chandler, John Marwick, R, H. Pepworth, Comins, 
AV. N. Angus, C. Maxwell Hibberd, Rev. Jas. Scott. G, ]). Alexander, 
Hunt Holley, and Fawcus. Letters were read from various gejitleinen 
•apologising for their inability to attend the meeting, but expressing their 
eoioplete sympathy with the proposed organisation. 

It was decided that the name of the association should be the “NaLd 
Wattle-Growers^ Association,*' and the following gentlemen were elected 
to opjqqipme a provisional committee to draw up draft rules and regula- 
tioni^ for submission to a further meeting of wattle-growers:—Messrs W. 
,J. S, Newmarch, Rev. Jas. Scott, Fawcus, Carbutt, Hunt Holley, G. D. 
Alexisndfr, m4 Angus. 

Buies and regt^tions have been drafted, and a meeting to consider 
and tp appoint a president, vice-president, and committee, was 
waited foyythp ISth Miij% Further information will appear in the next 
$1^0 (pi iUe j^ournd. 
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“ Ill the proviKidiial rules it is proposed that/^membetsjhip of 
I'liiou shafi be ojien to al] bona fide wattle growers, whether indiyidhals, 
partnership firms, syndieates, or limited liability companies, and to ^|l 
persons directly interested,'whether as buyers, shippers, or produce 
agents in the ooniinerf ial handling of Avattle bark, and to registered share- 
liokUr?? in wattle-growing companies; provided that no person whose 
plantation or plainations shall be of less extent than 100 acres shall be 
entitl<‘(l lo a vole at the meetings of the Union or to hold any office 
then*in; and provided that a company, syndicate, or partnership may 
delegate one director or partner only to vote at the meetings of he 
rnidii.*- A committee, which it is proposed to appoint, consisting of 
fue uu'inliers, will consider and deal with applications for membership.. 

The committee will also, it is suggested, have power, amongst other 
thingvs, to collect and disseminate information of value to the TTnion: 
to represent the needs of wattle growers to Government, the shipping 
(oinpaiiios, agents, dealers, etc.; and to institute or arrange for the in¬ 
spection and grading of all hark shipped by or for members of the Union. 

CO-OPEKATIVE BACON PACTORA^ 

Aecouii'ts have recently appeared in the columns of the daily press 
of the preliminary meetings which have been held to discuss the forma¬ 
tion of a co-operative concern for the organisation of the ])a<*on-curing 
industry. In brief, it is proposed to form a company, to work on co¬ 
operative lines, with a capital of £10,000, of which £4,000, representing 
8s. jMT share, is to'he called up withi^i three or four months. The As- 
so('iation will be known as the Natal Co-operative Bacon Factory. 

The sub-committee and tlm general committee met at Messrs. Duff, 
Eadie tV Go.V olliec^^ on ilic Mth May, and discussed certain details in 
cfmnec'iion with the projmsed bacon factory. A plan'of the proposed 
building wuvs submitted, with prices, and general approval was expressed 
of the genera] arrangement of the Imilding. The main object of the 
meeting, however, was to discuss the desirability of getting all farmers 
to recognise the co-o])erative principle of the concern, in order that the: 
factory might not come to grief from lack of supplies. It was strongly 
urged that, at the present position of affairs, it would be impossible to 
get farmers to guarantee any particular number of pigs to the factory, 
although all those in the Camperdown district had expressed themselves 
willing to supply pigs. Under these circtonstances, it was decided to 
ask prospective suppliers to sign an agJ^ecQteat tb the following effect:^ 
^’We, the undersigned, agree to support the above fac^ 

it is established, by supplying.pigs; and ^ also agree 

management of the facton' the first call on any piga w^ at ■ 

ordinary market prices^'' 

•It is .anticipated that the. 
the committee in placing their full 
a view to definite arrangements iniide 






“ROYAL" APRICOT TREE. 
Grown by Mr. A, H. Bennett, at Winterton. 
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POTATO EXPOBT. 

With regard to the export of potatoes, inquiries are being made 
with a view to aacertaining whether this staple cannot be included with 
mealies as an article of export to the United Kingdom. In all pro¬ 
bability it will be included with mealies, together with other products 
to be dealt with later on by the Mealie-Growers* Union. At present, 
l)ow(»ver, the object of the Union is to concentrate its efforts on one 
line of produce only, in order to make a success of that. Afterwards 
its scope will be widened to include practically all farm products as well 
as farm requirements in the shape of fertilisers and seeds. 


Fruit Trues at Winterton. 

Opposite this page are reproductions of two photos of peach and apricot 
trees growing on the Winterton Settlement, which have been Idndly 
supplied by Mr. A. H. Bennett, the Superintendent of Settlements. 
They show what can be done with good pruning, constant cultivation, 
and attention. 

The trees depicted are a “Crimson Galande’’ peach, and a 
apricot, and were both planted on 20th July, 1905. They were supplied 
by Messrs. D. English & Co., of Maritzburg. 

In forwarding the photos, Mr. Bennett says that the holes w^ere 
e vcuvatcd in May, 1905, and w'ere not filled in until the trees were 
planted. Two w^heelbarrow loads of well-rotted kraal manure were 
mixed with the soil in the hole, and the trees were irrigated once before 
the rains, which did not set in until November 23rd. The land was 
frequently scarified with a peg-tooth harrow; and in December, 1905, a 
dressing of SOOJbs. of lime to the acre was broadcasted and harrowed in. 
A severe hailstorm did much damage to the trees in January, 1906, the 
bark on the one side being completely torn off. In consequence, in the 
spring of 1906 the trees had to be severely pruned back, but, notwith¬ 
standing this, have made enormous growth summer. 

In the same orchard, the apples that have done well are the ^^New- 
ton WcHOder/' ^^Stone Pippin,^^ ^^Wainwright/^ and “Black Ben Davis.'" 
There are some 26 varieties of peaches, 16 of apples, 20 of plums, 12 of 
apricots, p of figs, 15 of pears, and varieties of medlars, cherries, cur¬ 
rants, etc*, all of which have had the same treatment. 

T^aes ohhEfined from Australia, in an orchard not 800 yards away, 
have left far beM^ veiy stunted growth and weak limbs. 

Mr, says he would certainly not advise anyone going in for fruit 

tree from pvemea, as, from numerous examples to 

be he considers our own nurserymen’s trees to be 

far ^ about forty per cent, cheaper. 
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SHADE AND MOisTUBE CONDITIONS. 

Thk Journal d\i(/riculture Tropicale for March contains a restinie of 
an artieli‘ appearing in a recent issue of the Tropenffanzer^ by M. L. 
JCindt, on the cultivation of aloes in Gennan East Africa. At one time 
Foufcmja ffigantea was, it is stated, practically the only s|)ecies of aloe 
ciiltivat('d in that country, but, at the present day, its cultivation has 
been almoM entirely abandoned; its comparatively low ].M‘rcentagc of 
fibre, and the difficulty which existed as regards the extraction of tlic 
fibre from the leaves, ])ciiig the chief reasons for its having to give way 
before the introduction of Atjair rigida var. tiisalana. This variety of 
sisal *M. Kindt terms ‘•green aloe,'^ in contradistinction to “white aloe,” 
the nanie that he has given to the variety elongafa (known in its native 
country as henequin). The ditfenmee in colour between the two 
varieties, he says, is noticeable. 

In the south of German Emt Africa, conditions of soil and climate 
are similar to those of the native country of Agave rigida, and the plant 
accordingly does well there. The north of the Colony, on the contrary, 
is moist, and even marshy in certain parts; the land is fTetjuently in¬ 
undated, and is impregnated with salt at each tide. Co(*oa-nnt palms 
abound, but they do not do very well: the roots are often choked by the 
water and the trees do'^not live a normal length of time. The nuts, too, 
fall to the ground before reaching maturity. In the northern part of 
the Colony it is under the shade of these cocoa-nut palms and in this 
marshy soil that the sisal lives and flourishes. It is even stated to grow 
to a greater size than in the dry soil of the south, and itsMUiltivation is 
proving remunerative. 

Xevertheless, though the leaves are longer than they are on plants 
grown in dry soils, they are slender, less firm in substance, and more 
easily bent; they arc of a darker green, and there is absent from their 
surface the bloom that covers them when grown on our drier soils. 
Further, its adaptability to the conditions of shade and moisture is so 
complete that the plant undergoes a change in its habits. If, by reason 
of the decay of one of the palms, some of the plants have less shade, the 
development of the leaves is thereby arrested, and they finally only at¬ 
tain to two-thirds of their normal length. Also, a dry spell dries up 
the leaves, giving them a large, spiny point, thus resulting in a smaller 

'yield''of fibre. .• 

The opinion, ascertained by M. of the pla^ Kitunda, 
was that the removal of the central flower stalk upon its^ appearance 
would prolong the life of the plant by one year: a period %ring^^ 
it would continue id yield leaves. expermiehts, fiowevef, that 

h^ave been made for the purpose of ascetiaming to #hat ettefit this idea 
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is correct, have been negative, the treated plants dying immediately, 
whereas those in which the flower stalk had been left lived another six 
«4>r eight meptlil- 

' A peculiarity about sisal that is cultivated in moist soils is said to 
he the lesser number of shoots it throws out. It would also seem that 
"^be fibre from leaves and plants grown in the shade and harvested during 
^he rainy season is weaker than that obtained from plants having access 
to the sun^s rays. 

intercalary cultivation has been tried at Kitunda between the rows 
of sisal, caslnr-oil and cotton having been tried principally and aban- 
-doned noon after. Cotton never prospered—probably, it is suggested, 
on account of the amount of nourishment required by the agave to the 
detriment of the cotton plants. However, sisal is considered in German 
East Africa to i>e sufficiently remunerative to merit full attention, 
without troubling about other sources of income. 

On account of the abundance of off-shoots, no great importance is 
attaclied to the duration of life of the individual plants. It is con¬ 
sidered sufficient to provide for the replacing of each of the old plants 
it dies; and, for that purpose, it is best to plant an off-shoot in the 
middle of each square or rectangle formed by four aloes. This planting 
should take place during the rainy season that follows the first harvest¬ 
ing of leaves. 

The ^Vhite” agave, or henequin (A, rigida var. elongata), also cul¬ 
tivated ill German East Africa, has the advantage of yielding a greater 
percentage of fibre. The ^Vhite’^ aloe throws out fewer off-shoots than 
the “green/’ and appears to flower later. 

The number of aloes to plant in order to prove remunerative ap¬ 
pears, it is stated, to be between 300,000 and 1,000,000. With less than 
300,000 plants the decorticating machines cannot be kept going without 
loss. With more than a million, on the other hand, the facilities, so 
far as German East Africa is concerned, for dealing with all the leaves 
are inadequate, and it is further not possible to keep the plantation 
weeded easily. 


FotTBCHOTA aiOANTSA. —This important fibre-producing plant, to 
which frequent reference has been made of late, is generally regarded 
-as being only suitable for the Coast districts and those immediately ad¬ 
jacent thereto. It will be a surprise to many to letim that thousands 
«f these plants have been sueeessfnlly grown by Mr. Robert Topham, 
J.P., <Hi his property, Pentriph, just outside of Maritzburg. Pentrich is 
.just on, thfe edge of the Thom country; and Mr. Topham states that be 
has never known the Foureroya plants on his place to have been at all 
seriously daml^ed by frost. In ail probability, this aloe conld be 
-sneoeMfuliy grown in any part of onr Thoms. 
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PKELIMINARY ESTIMATES. 

An attempt has again been made this year to forecast the probable 
yields of certain of the most important crops grown in Natal. Whilst 
the available data upon which estimates can be made are not as extensive 
as could be wished, the thanks of the Department are nevertheless due 
to all those who have so kindly assisted by replying to the questions con- 
lained in the circulars sent out about a month ago. Such replies as 
liave been furnished have proved of much value, and it is on the infor¬ 
mation contained therein that the following estimates have been made. 

MEALIES. 

in view of the efforts which are being made to organise a successful 
export of Natal mealies on a comparatively large scale, the estimates of 
the probable crop of maize are the must important. It is proposed to 
ioUow up the estimate which is publislied here with a further one to 
appear in the next issue of the Journal. This lirst estimate has been 
based upon a more or less number of replies; but, whilst it may be taken 
as fairly reffeetive of the situation, it will be of advantage to re-adjust 
it in two or three weeks^ time on the basis of further inforinaiion tliat 
it is hoped to receive. 

In next month's estimate it will be possible to give the actual 
ligurcs of the 1905-6 crop, but in the meantime, for the purposes of 
comparison, the estimates that were made in May, 1906, art* gi\en, to¬ 
gether with the actual tigures for 1901-5;— 



Actual Figures, 
I901-5- 

Muids. 

Estimated, 

Muids. 

Estimated,. 

1906 . 7 . 

Muids. 

Natal: 

Coast Belt . 

.. .. 61,954 

46,100 

94,000 

Midland Belt . 

.. . . 416,674 

368,660 

619,000 

Upland Belt. 

.. .. 313,556 

291,740 

282,800 

Total, Natal .. . 

. .. 092,184 

096,600 

896,800 

Zululand: 

Coast... 

TTplaiid. 

" ■* j 8,300 

9,300 j 

3,500 

7,000 

Whole Colony .. , 

. . 700,490 

704,860 

906,300 

It will thus be seen that the estimated total yield for 

the whole 


Colony (inclusive of crops grown by natives) is under one million niuids^ 
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SUGAK. 

In tiume parts of the country the aeasoe has been a favourable one 
ior the production of cane, whilst in others tin.* returns obtained have 
not come up to expectations. On the whole, as will be seen, the 1906-7 
crop is a larger one than tliat from the previous season; and, according 
to some of the reports that have been received, the 1907-8 crop promises 
to give very good results. One correspondent (in the Alexandra Division) 
writes: “The growing cane, for the next seasoivs crushing, is the finest 
we liave ever seen for fhe past 27 years.’' The secretary of another 
large estate—in Inajida Division—says: "‘The next crop promises in 
every res})eei to be a record one for tlie Colony, should we have a 
inodicnm of rain during June, July and August, it is estimated by 
some that (he crop will be close on 44,0(^0 short tons." 

The following is the probable output of sugar for 1906-?, as near as 
il is possible to estimate it upon the returns that havir been received. 
The estimate of 100 tons for j^ow^er Umziiiikulu Division is very rough, 
and will. U’ possible, be verilied before the next issue of the Journal :— 



Aciual Fig'll 

. Eslimati.*cl, 

Estimated, 


1904 5 . 

1905 . 6 . 

i9o(>-7. 


Tons. 

rons.' 

Tons.* 

Low'er Umziuikulu Division . . 

.. .. 9(4 

1,500 

100 

Alexandra Division. 

.. . . (>,559 

8,280 

(',800 

Umlazi Division . 

., . . 2,217 

2'000 

3,900 

Juanda Division . 

. . . . 15,389^ 

19,760 

31,6i>0 

i-ower Tugela Division ...... 

. . . . 5,d34 

6,420 

7,01 »0 


:^9,796 37,960 39,400 


Short Tons. 



TEA. 



The production of tea will be 

seen to be somewhat less than that of 

the previous season. The figures for 1906-7 given here are 

1 as near an 

approximation to accuracy as it is 

possible to 

attain, all 

the biggest 

planters having sent in estimates. 

The estimate for 1906-7 

is shown in 

the following statement:— 





Actual Figures 

, Estimated, 

Estimated, 


1904.5. 

1905 6. 

1906-7. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Lower Umzimkulu Division .... 

90,000 

100,000 

90,000 

Alexandra Division. 

30,880 

56,000 

52,000 

Lower Tugela Division .... .. 

1,531,792 

r,766,000 

1,678,750 


1,632,678 1,912,000 1,820,750' 

WATTLE BARK. 

Though a number of replies have been received to the Departments 
circular relative to vrattle bark, it is not yet possible, until more inf or* 
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mgtion has been received, to form an estimate that would ))e at all 
rdiable. From the letters which have so far come to hand, it appears 
that the season has been a very favourable one for wattle in most bf the 
wittle^growing districts of the Colony, though there are some complaint^ 
,that the amount of rain which has been experienced has interfered with 
#ie drying of the bari. Unfortunately, the ^^bag-worra^^ has done much 
damage to many of the plantations; whilst in the Eichmond district the 
damage done by locusts has been serious and several hundred acres of 
young wattle trees have been quite destroyed by them, and will have to 
be replanted. Hundreds of acres of plantations, too, have been con¬ 
siderably damaged by the locusts, which appear to leave the mealie cro])S 
when they ripen and congregate in the young wattle plantations, de¬ 
stroying the young trees by eating the green shoots and the yonng bark, 
of which they seem to be particularly fond. 

As far as can be seen, the yield of wattle bark this season will, un 
the whole, be greater than that of last year. 

Those who have received circulars and have not yet replied to them 
are respectfully urged to do so at the earliest opportunity in order that 
the present estimates may be revised wherever possible, and also estim¬ 
ates made of the probable production of potatoes and wattle bark. It 
has not been possible to make estimates of the latter crops on account 
of the insufficiency of data available. 

Fuller details relative to the principal (?rops will appear in the next 
issue of the Journal ^ 


Cotton Competition. —‘In the course of a paper on cotton supplies, 
in the Economic Journal, the authors, Prof. S. J. Chapman and d. 
McFarlane, comment upon the great change that has taken place in the 
sources of Great Britain's cotton supply during the last hundred years. 
In 1786 to 1790 the British West Indies contributed 75 per cent, of the 
total amount of cotton imported by Great Britain. The United States 
and India contributed less than 1 per cent., whilst the supply from 
Egypt was nil. During the period 1901 to 1904, however, the United 
•States headed the list, supplying over 77 per cent, of the raw cotton 
imported into Great Britain. Egypt came next, with a little under 17 
per cent. Here is food lor reflection. In South Africa we have 
thousands of acres of land suitable for cotton. Once it has been 
practically proved that cotton-growing in South Africa will pay, more 
and more land will be put under it. The United States is said to be 
rapidly reaching a point when it will be able to consume all its own 
cotton, so that the British manufacturers are looking to Egypt, India, 
-Africa, and Colonies in other parts of the world for future supplies. 
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Suggestions. 

1’nK tim» i' fiist npproaeiiing for winter \v(»rk in tlie orrhard. and a 
great dral can 1 k‘ done during thrs season of the year to niitigale the 
various ])€?ts and diseases from which fruit trees •suffer. The ])rinciple 
of ‘^nt of siglit out of mind-' aceoiinis for much in the aggressiveness 
ol and amount of damage done hr many an insect pest and most diseases 
of fungus origin. 

Grape vines will need spraying with some fungicide. Pea(*hes and 
apricots, ]msh> and ap})les, all require a winter spraying with. Bordeaux 
mixture P* (onirol such diseases as Black Spot, Shothole fungus. Leaf 
TUight, etc. Citrus trees require attention, too, l)ecause o^’e^ the greater 
pkrt of ilie Colony the winter is no check upon the propagation of scale- 
insects—iiuleod, upon the Coast, the season seems to favour them more 
than the wet summer months. All late fruits liarbour fruit-fly, and 
muK' iiion* tiian orangyjs. fUmsequeiitly. all infected fruits should he 
carefully destrov(?d, and not left to rot on the ground. 

For lliorougli spraying a good outfit is required. To-day we are 
talking of huilding up an export trade in certain fruits, hut until alT 
fruit-growers realise that the principal part of tlieir avocation, as in 
all finiit-growiiig countries of any mark, is the continuous fighting, con¬ 
trolling and suppressing of insect and fungus pests, and until they take 
up that work thoroughly and in earnest it is useless trying to build up 
such a trade. The position to-day in Natal is that not more than one 
fruit-grower in one hundred is giving to his calling the serious attention 
t'lat it calls for, is spraying and treating his trees as is necessary for 
their well-being, or is possessed of a decent outfit for doing tlie work. 

—'=^ - 
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AVOCADO blight; 

Several correspondentB have drawn attention to what is described 
sas a new disease upon this popular salad fruit. An examination of the 
fruit offered for sale also indicates that the trouble has been quite 
common this season. 

The fruits become affected when comparatively green, and the disease 
appears in the form of numerous pustules, which butst open usually 
in the form of a star-like crack with deej) black or brown 
margins. In the cracks is often to be found a quantity of dry, white 
resinous matter. At times the disease takes the form of a large star- 
like cracking just to the one side of the apex of the fruit. When 
affected with the disease, I understand from several correspondents, the 
fruit falls before ripening and rapidly decays. In writing concerning 
it one correspondent states that whilst the fruit has been affected and 
fallen wholesale from one tree on a tree next io it the crop is heautiful 
and healthy. 

Affected fruit kept under observation rapidly develops a form r>J* 
ripe roi, the affected area being clothed with a thick layer of salmon-red 
spores. This rot can be easily introduced into ripening avocados by 
inoculation, but the characteristic cracking does not follow. It would 
seem that the disease gained an entrance throxigh punctures in the rind 
of the fruit whilst still green. That the fruit on one tree should 
attacked and that on another remain sound is possibly due to some differ- 
<‘nee in the nature of the fruits. 

The falling of the fruit long before maturity is reached is not alto¬ 
gether unusual. Attacks on fruit of this nature cause a certain amount 
of metabolism, which weakens the attachment to the stalk. * 

mh— 

BANANA DISEASE. 


One of the most interesting matters which has been brought to my 
iittention recently is a disease of the ‘lady’s finger” banana. Writinc 
under date of 7th April, Mr. E. J. Parsons, of South Coast Junction, 
says:—“I would ask your advice about a disease which is destroying the 
lady finger banana wholesale on the Coast. The disease takes the shape 
of a rust. The large plants gradually rot away and the suckers become 
stunted and do not come to maturity despite the fact that the soil is 
rich. I may state that it is only this variety which is affected.” 

As little was to be gained by correspondence, a short visit was paid 
Io Mr. Parsons’ plantation of two acres of this variety and his account 
•ol the disease confirmed. An examination of the roots of the diseased 
plants showed that the whole trouble was due to their decay. Affected 
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roots were brought away and were carefully examined, when it wa?; 
found that they were grossly invaded with nematodes, a species of gall- 
worm similar in nature to that which affects the potato and causes galls 
upon the roots of many planis, particularly beets, parsnips, etc. This 
particular species seems A^ery like one which causes a similar disease to 
tobac(jo in new land in certain parts of Natal, and I hope to be able to give 
the matter more attention. T am told on good authority that, whilst 
the pest does not affect any other kind of hanana, it prevents altogether 
the successful culture of the lady finger; and, whilst it is at present pre¬ 
mature to say so, 1 hope to be able to shortly devise some practical means 
of eliminating the pest from lands that this variety ean be groAvn 
successfully. 


-7- 

(’ABHAOE Blj[<;TT'r. 


A cabbage blight which threatened to assume alarming proportioTTs 
has been reported by Mr. J. L. Jaffray, Balgowan. In reply to certain 
inquiries, Mr. Jaffray writes: ^The disease appears to attack the field in 
patches varying from 2 to 3 plants up to portions about 30 x 30 feet, or 
even larger pieces, although if is somewhat erratic, and a sound plant 
or even several may be found in the centre of a badly-infested patch, 
apparently quite free froin the disease. Generally speaking, however. 
I should say the disease does occur in patches and spreads along the drills 
and outwards. I notice that the same disease (apparently) attacks the 
swedes growing alongside the cabbages, hut only in a few cases does it 
actually kill the swede. On careful examination, I find that the young 
swede is partly rotted through just at the surface of the ground, al¬ 
though the top of the plants appears quite healthy.” 

I was unfortunately unable to make a personal examination of the 
affected area, and, from specimens of diseased cabbages submitted, was 
quite unable to identif'*’ the disease. It appeared to he of a bacterial 
nature or else was a form of attack of that notorious cruciferous disease 
club root. The roots, however, showed no signs of attack. Generally 
speaking, where the blight was upon the leaves it had commenced either 
at the margins or on the edges of holes made hy insects. 

Mr. Jaffray was advised to carefully pull up all blighted plants over 
the fie^d and carry them off in baskets and thoroughly burn them. 

How the infection came about it is difficult to say, but it is not im¬ 
possible that it was introduced in the first instance in the seed. Al- 
tempts to inoculate young cabbage plants from diseased plants have not 
yet hecii successful, but this may he due to the dr>’uess of the affected 
material when received. 
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WoHa*B RtttbBr RiHUtueitoH, 

THE PBOBABLE FUTUKE. 

'I HE Board of Trade Journal contains a precis translation of an article 
hy Professor C. Warbing in the Tropenpflanzer, showing the conclusions 
lie draws from the statistics of the world^s production and consumption 
of rubber. 

The total world's production of rubber during the year 1905-6 is 
slated to have been 67,999 tons, and the world's consumption, during 
tlie same year, 62,574 tons. Of this production, over one-half came 
from America, viz., 42,800 tons; about 23,400 tons from Africa, includ¬ 
ing the East African Islands, while the remaining 1,800 tons came from 
Asia and Polynesia. Of the 23,400 tons of African rubber, 4,500 tons 
were produced by the Congo State, 1,500 tons by French Guinea, 1,250 
tons by Angola, 1,000 tons by the Gold Coast. 

Brazil’s production of Para rubber increases, on an average, 5 per 
(‘exit, yearly. The Castilloa rubber production of Central America and 
Mexico has decreased rather than increased, while Ccara and Manga- 
b<‘ira rulibcr production has risen more than 100 per cent, in the last 
live years. The African production has risen 50 per cent, since 1900. 

Ceara rubber production is stated to be ('a])able of important aug¬ 
mentation in Brazil; and the East African plantations of this rublx r 
will also greatly extend. In Africa, Ceara rub))er, us well as Kickxia 
(Funlumia) rubber plantations are going ahead, but no larger output of 
uild rubber can be expected, as, in» spite of all regulations, most of iiic 
Eandolphia liana, as well us a good deal of Kiekxia, have been out down. 

As regards the carrying-on of rubber plantations, Africa, and espei i- 
ally Asia, have a great advantage over America, on account of better 
labour coiiditions. In view, therefore, of the small increase of the 
wild rubber output compared with that of plantation rubber, it is a ques¬ 
tion how soon the supremacy in the world’s nibber production may be 
sliifted from America to Asia, whilst Africa will take second place, 
America being finally surpassed. 

The wild rubber, it is staled, will soon be a negligible quantity com- 
])ared with plantation rubber. It is the starting of rubber plantations 
which will be of value; they must not, however, be too close together,, 
otherwise the diflSeulties in connection with labour will be increased. 

In the course of a lecture at the Ceylon Rubber Exhibition, 1906, 
Mr. ITorbert Wright said that, presuming that the demand for rubber 
f^^hohld increase at the rate of 5,000 tons of wild rubber a year; that each 
tree of a plantation yields only | lb. a year, and there are 160 treed t<% 
an acre; that 5,000 tons of wild rubber equal in caoutchouc contents 
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4,000 tons of plantation rubber, and that the sup])ly of wild rubbeT’ rr- 
nriaina constant at 60,000 tons per year; then it follows tliat in ten year-' 
time the cultivated area required will 1)e only 960,000 acres. 

But ihe Indo-Malayan region alone has planter! ?50,000 ac r< s iu 
rubber. Large concessions have been granted for ru])ber planting iti 
.Vfrica, South America, Central America. West Indies, ett-. Idtis cal¬ 
culation is based on the miniiuiim yield per acre; a liigher yield would 
nu an a reduction in the cultivated acreage rcMiuired. If the increuM:' in 
consuiriplion is much more rapid, then the prospect for the (udtirati<<n of 
^bber in (he tropics is probably considerably brigliter. 


Death of Dr, Hutcheon. 


ix is with sincere regrret that we have to record ihe death of T)r. 
Hutcheon, M.E.C.V.S., the Director of Agrictulture of the Cape Colony, 
which took ])laee at his residence at ]Vfaiilaml at 11 n.m. on the Mill 
May. 

Dr. Hulcheon was one of the landmarks of South African agricul¬ 
ture, He was one of the best-known personalities in Cape Colony ; and 
l:is geniality and (ourtesy made him an ideal Head of a Department. 
Since llie re-arrangement ihal took place in the Cape Dcparlimmt of 
Agrieiilture (as a result of the findings of a Commission which inquired 
into its working), Dr. Hutcheon has most ably carried out: the arduous 
'duties of Director of Agrieulture, long prior to wliich time his reputation 
liad sjiread over the length and breadth of South Africa as the able Chi(‘f 
AAd:erinary Surgeon of the Ca]ie. 

For many years he has devoted his best energies to the forwarding 
of the interests of stock farmers; and in his ditlicult tasks in connection 
with the eradication of red^vater, rinderpest, and. other stock diseases, and 
the (‘omhatting of the varions insect pests alTeeting tlie vineyards of tlie 
Cajie, he performed yeoman serviee. 

By tlie death of ]lr. ]lntehe«>n Soutli Africa has lost one of lier 
pioneer w^orkers in the sphere of agrieu]tur$< and the void will he felt 
by all the Colonies and States w-hich comprise the sub-eontinent. 

This Department respectfully tenders its sympathy to the Cape 
Department of Agriculture in its loss of a friend, fellow-worker, and 
’Chief. 

The funeral of the deceased gentleman took place on the 16th May, 
tin the presence of a very large gathering. 
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OENTltAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, CEDARA. 

FARM MANAGER'S REPORT, 

Hay-making Jias been one of tlie chief operations of the month, but 
the weather being nnfav<uirable the work was not carried out as ex- 
[leditiously nor as satisfactorily as it otherwise should have been, Bain 
-i’ell almost regularly every day, causing a lot of interruption in the 
work and necessitating extra handling in order that the hay might be 
properly cured before stacking. Every precaution had to be taken to* 
protec^t it from the elements, and by the end of the month a considerable* 
<]uantity wiis stacked, the gr<*attr prop(»rtiou of which w^as of good 
ipiality. Tlic following crops iiave been Jnirvested, viz.:—Millet: a portion 
was cut green and formed part of a mixture for filling the silo, and the 
balance left to ripen for hay. Soy beans were (*ut from the ‘^‘Distance 
of Planting^’ maize section and threshed. Bmdvwheat and linseed were 
harvested from the catcli-crop section ; and harvesting was commenced 
on another section of potatoes. Bye and barley were planted, and 
ground ploughed anej ]»reparod for experiments in growing wheat. 

The filling of the silo occupied a confeiderable portion of the month,, 
and all available materia] suitable for ensilage was utilised, maize, of 
course, predominating. The process of cutting and filling the silo was wit¬ 
nessed by a large number of farmers, who were visiting the Farm with 
their respective associationa. Many of them exhibited a verv keen interest 
in the cutter and blower and were agreeably surprised at the moderate 
cost (about £33 landed here), a few expressing their intention of purchas¬ 
ing one for their own use. Some of the farnicrs exf)ressed thcii’ sur¬ 
prise that 80 pow^erful an engine should be required to drive the cutter 
and blower, so that it became necessary to explain to them that the 
traction engine vras originally purchased for heavy traction in cultivatioTi 
and was the only one available for the purpose; hence the apparent w^aste 
of jjower, which was inevitable under the circumstances. 

With the exception of three lambs and a foal, all horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and pigs were reported well and free from sickness at the 
c.nd of the month, and all had been either dipped or washed and were 
free from ticks and otherwise clean. The following is a synopsis of the 
xvork carried out during the month, in all of which the students have 
been employed in a greater or lesser degreeCutting millet on Western 
Vlei, part of which was converted into ensilage and the bal- 
fomcc into bay; cutting maize on Cultivation Action and con¬ 
verting it into ensilage; harvesting soy beaha bp ofr 
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Planting'^ mai«e section and threshing same; cut ting maize and millet 
on l(ifle Kange Paddock; harvesting buckwheat and linseed from catch- 
crop section; harvesting potatoes commenced on A/OG section; planting 
lyc and barley; hay-cutting, carting and stacking; cleaning upper part 
of main avenue and removing grass; preparing football ground for 
students, and generally cleaning up round College and various buildings; 
ploughing and cultivating land for barley and wheat; cutting drains on 
Kastern Vlei; weeding catch-crop section; emptying, cleaning and re¬ 
filling the dipping tank, and dipping cattle, 67 of which were for 
residents of the district; making forcing frames; and planting rhubarb, 
c<dery, asparagus, and onions. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

_ Farm Manager. 

SCHOOL OF AGRICUTiTURE: HOUSE MASTER^S REPORT. 

To Dibkotok Expjkkiment Stations.— 

During the month six students have coi»ie into residence, making 
oui’ total up to 29. while 1 expect two more shortly. This will bring our 
))umbers up to 31, which r(^a('hcs the limit of our present accommodation. 
Thrt‘e days’ holiday from Thursday night to Tuesday morning were al¬ 
lowed to the student.- at Easter, though a few had to bo kept back to 
< an y on the nci’essarv work on the Farm. Two students \vere sent down 
lo Weent'ii with you for a week to recei\e instruction in handling the 
tobacco crop. At the er.d of last month Farrier-Sergeant Meares, of the 
N.P,, came up to inaugurate a series of demonstrations in farriery. This 
will now bo continued at least fortirighlly, and will prove of great as¬ 
sistance to the College. The Government Entomologist also came up 
during the month and gave us the first lecture of a course on entomology, 
illustrated by some lantern slides. The ordinary couFwSe of lectures, de¬ 
monstrations and field woik has gone on as usnal. A Hugby football 
ground has been made, and we should have the makings of a good team 
when we have practised together more. At Easter two examinations 
were held, one on the ‘‘‘Principles of Agriculture^’ and one on ‘‘Manage¬ 
ment of Stock.I am very glad that yon were able to report that, on 
ihe whole, you were satisfied with the work ef the students as shown 
by the results of their examinations. 

C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 
_ House Master. 

WEENEN. 

Tl'o Dikkctok Experiment Stations.— 

Since taking over my new duties here on the 1st April my time has 
been principally devoted to the harvesting of tobacco and the curing of 
sniue in the new barn recently erected for that ])urpos{?. As you are 
well aware, this whrk requires ronstant attention night and clay, from the 
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time the fires are started until the tobacco leaf is found to be sufficiently 
cured. I can report favourably on this, the preliminary trial of the only 
fire-curing tobacco barn in Natal at present, although slight alterations 
and additions will have to be made, as found necessary, so that the best 
results may be obtained in the colouring process. Many farmers have 
visited the Station to inspect the barn, and appeared favourably im¬ 
pressed with the idea of being able to cure a marketable tobacco on the 
Settlement. Several enquiries are made re conditions of purchase or 
otherwise of tobacco leaf which may be grown on the Settlement during 
the next season. 

Planting operations have been carried out with no little difficuHv. 
owing to all the available labour being required at certain periods on tlu' 
tobacco, but the harvesting of this experimental crop is now practically 
completed, and more attention can now be paid to the planting of winter 
crops. 

The following have been organised during the month:—The Drain¬ 
age Section, comprising four plots approximately half an acre each, 
planted with lucerne, barley, oats, and rye. This is an experiment t-o 
test the effects of draining, one-third of the section being undrained, 
one-third tile drained, and one-third with open drains; these again being 
divided into two equal parts, one being irrigated and the other uii- 
irrigated. Section A, approximately five acres, has been divided into 
ten equal plots and planted with six varieties of oats, two of barley, and 
two of rye. The grass paddock has been ploughed and re-sown wuth a 
mixture of grasses, viz., Italian rye. Perennial Kentucky i>lue. 

Canada blue, and Sweet vernal. The rye grass is showing well aliove 
ground at time of writing. Part of the land for truck crops has been 
ploughed, and a start has been made with the celery trenches. The 
nursery ground is being prepared a second time, and, after the necessary 
measurements are made, the various varieties of plants and seeds will be 
planted. 

The new grading implement which was being constructed by ihe 
late Curator, Mr. McPherson, is now completed, and I forward‘herewith, 
for production in the Journal, a photograph of this machine at work on 
the lower land, as I think it would be instructive to the public, and es¬ 
pecially to irrigation farmers.* The land in the background has been 
grad(^d. I^his implement does good work and only requires eight to 
pull it, and can be made by any handy man at no great expense. 

Twelve boys from the Government School, accompanied by the 
Headmaster Mr. Pardy, visited the Farm on the 29th of the month, and 
received a practical demonstration in the working of the "Tinickeye"' 
seed drill, also a short lecture on draining of land, with an ocular de¬ 
monstration of what is being done here. 


Note. The illustration referred to will appear in the next issue of the Journal. 
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Kail) fell on 10 days, and totalled for the month 2-66 inches. Light 
rains such as we have had are very acceptable at this time of the year, as 
it rt‘(liic(^s tin- work of irrigating the newly sown crops to a minimum. 
Li\e stock L healthy. 

W. HOSKI^IG, 

_ Curator. 

WIJS’KEL SPKUJT. 


To lllllEcroii ExPKlilMKNT STATIONS.— 

Idn- moniii of A])ril came in wet, and the rainfall registered, viz., 

< *20 inches, was a heavy one, and brings the total for the first ten months 
of the year ^starting from 1st July, 1906), up to l;k33 inches. With the 
e\cc})tion of the cowpeas, which are sliovving a good deal of blight, all 
llie crops iiave largely benciiied thereby. 

The seed ])otatoes (Up-to-Date) which you sent froih Cedara were 
planted, and arc well through the ground, and should in ordinary con¬ 
ditions produce a fair yield. Sections formerly planted with Northern 
Star potatoes and oats have been ploughed and planted with red Natal 
beans; including these Iw'o sections, I have about nine acres planted with 
tliCvse beans, and all are growing profusely. Onions, rhubarb, celery, and 
a.-paiagus were also planted in seed beds, and, with the exception of the 
liirt-iuuned, are making fair headway. 

Cow peas planted between each second pair of rows of maize (lima 
beans being planted between alternate pairs) on the Distance of Planting 
Section have been harvested and threshed, and resulted in a total yield of 
22 blbs. of clean seed. This section contaijis four plots. A, B, C, D. 
Plot A, 24 rows 0 feet apart; Plot B, 24 rows 5 feet apart; Plot C, 24 


rows 5 

feet apart; and Plot D, 24 

rows 3 feet apart. 

The following art 

ihe results tabulated: 

: — 





\o. of Width between 




IMot. 

Rows, 

the rows. 

Total Yield, 

Pods. 

Carain. 

A 

24 

t) feel 

948 lbs. 

132 lbs. 

74 lbs. 

B 

24 

5 

1,268 ,, 

14-^ 

80 „ 

C 

24 

4 „ 

621. ,, 

82 „ 

45 »> 

IJ 

24 

3 »» 

450 M 

43 M 



Erom this table of results it will be seen that Plot B has given a 
better yield than Plot A, notwithstanding that in Plot A the plants had 
an extra foot of ground to grow in. This can only be accounted for 
iu one way: Plot A is on lower-lying land than Plot B, and the greater 
portion of its soil is a fine black loam, whereas on Plot B the soil is a 
light sandy reddish loam, and must be more suitable for this kind of 
crop. A very iiiarked difference was noticeable in i*lot D, where the 
rowe were only 3 feet apart The plant was drawn up verj^ high and de¬ 
veloped into a thin weedy-looking bush, whereas on Plot B the plants 
were of a low' spreading nature with a dark green luxuriant foliage and 
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atroiig, healthj^' jxxis; There wa8 ako a grea{ eoiitrast m th« grain ironi 
these* two pl.(>ts, the one l>ehtg well devel<)])ed and fleshy and the ofluer 
ih.ii and shrivelled up, thus proving that the cow-pea requires plenty of 
room, light and air to properly mature in, 

ilaize from Manure Section has been harvested, and results will 
forwarded to you in the roiirse of a day or two. 

The maize crib has been finished and is capable <rf holding about 
500 bags of grain. A photo of tlie building was delivered to you on the 
lOtli inst.* JOHANSEN, 

Manager, 


Lmhormi9i*^ HBpari. 


DETEKIOKATION OF TFA LANOS. 


In eonneciion with the question which lias l>een raised as to the condi¬ 
tion of some of our Natal tea soils in regard to their production of good 
healthy plants, four sauipies of soil forwarded by Mr. W. A. Gilbert, of 
the Barnsdale 'IVa Estate, Ifafa, have been examined in order 
to liiid out the relationship in which they stand in respect to 
their t^hemieal and physi(‘al |>ro(»crties with u view U) discover if pos¬ 
sible the cause which has exerted an influeiuM* on tlie (juality of the 
plants grown on these soils. 

'l^he four samples represent resj>ectively No. L, the surface soil 
taken frojii tin* immediate vicinity of a poor tea plant, showing every 
sign of deprecialioji in growth and colouration and carrying yellow 
foliage; No il., the subsoil of the above taken to 20 inches deep; No. 
JIJ., the Hurfaw soil from the immediate vicinity of a healthy flourish¬ 
ing tea tree with dark foliage; No. IV,, the subsoil of No. JO. taken 
to 20 inches deep. 

1^hese saiiqiles \yhen subjected to chemical examination were 
found to contain respeijtively :~ 

l lU lU. IV. 


lieaction .. .... 

Moisture. 

L(i6s on Ignition 
Insoluble Mai ter . 
Silica ^ 1 .. .. . 
Phosphoric Acid . 
Potash .. .... . 
Limt* .. .. .. ., 
Magnesia . . . 

Sul|)hur Tri-oxide 
Iron and Alumina 
"CKlorine .. , , . 




.« Noutral. Neutral. 

. 4*«4 11-24 

. .... ..... 840 7*10 

. .. .. TfMT 02*00 

.. .. .. .. ' 0*24 

.. .. .. 0-00 . 0-04 

■ ,..0^2 '0*20 

.. .. <>25 645 

. 041 042 

.. .. 04(1 :0M 

.. .. .. 044 #50 

i * Rcj>.rppuwrrn 


Neutral, Neutral. 

5-78 4-25 

6*71 4*20 

80-80 85-8<i 

045 ‘ 6-Ofi 

0*02 0*05 

042, 011 

043 0-10 

010 , 005 

0*04 O-OI 

643 ' S42 

rtOrtI * 0401 






MAIZK CKIH, WIXKKI. srUl lT EXI'KRIMKXT J ARM. 
(%>iislriutrd (jf Xatixr liiubi-r, -alvanisfd irmi, ami |Hnillr\ mMtini;. 








Soluble ill Weuk Citric Aeicl. 


L If. III. IV, 

Phosphoric Acid .* U-U038 1) 0005 0-0031 O OUlo 

i^tash. o-oiso 0*0004 o*ooos o.ooso 

IIUJQUIS. 1*1'^ 0*80 3-0*^ 'v^}4 


These ligures present some very important information and diilVr- 
-enees m regard to the chemical side of the ipiestion. They reveal the 
fact that Phosphoric Acid in all the samples is very low; some a\uln>rities 
consider that there is no necessity for more than a moderate or a 
small proportion of Phosphoric Acid in tea soils as the period of growth 
and root system are extensive and that the plant has the power of mak¬ 
ing use of the more insoluble forms of this constituent, but the amounts 
present in these soils would appear to be too low even for tea soils, the 
amounts soluble in a dilute solution of Citric Acid wo\dcl furtlier sup¬ 
port this view and indicate the advisability of snpplemeniino* ihe soil's 
store. 

Potash is much more favourably represented as .^hown both in tlie 
total and available cpiantities, but as the ash of the tea leaf ooniains 
about per cent, of Phosphoric Acid and 38 per cent, of Potash, in 
all 58 per cent, or over half its weight of these two constituent.-, it is 
reasonable to suppose that then i^ necessity for at least a inodcraie 
.supply in the soil. 

Lime and Magnesia are in good proportion throughout s<* lar as 
their chemical presence necessitates, with the exception that there is a 
slight falling off towards No. IV., more especially in regard to ^Magncisia. 

The difference in the amoinits of humus are especially uoiiceahle 
when Nos. 1 and 2 are compared with Nos. 3 and 4. The organic matt»vr 
of aoils, both in its partial and more perfect states of decomposition, has 
a very intimate and at the same time many-sided iiitluciice 
on a soiPs fertility, aiding, as it does, the release of fertilis¬ 
ing matters from the soil, besides parting with its own ]»]ant 
food and exerting a beneficial action on the soil moisture and 
other physical properties inseparable from high pivKluctiveucss. In 
the process of reduction humus is formed, this in its turn formijig the 
source of organic Nitrogen to the plant, and herein lies one of the great 
diesimilaritieg between these two soils and their subsoils, lu No. 2 
especially the amount of humus falls very lowy, the source of soil Niiro- 
gen is thereby limited; it has frequently been observed that lack 
Nitrogen induces an unhealthy and yellowish appearance to foli¬ 
age, and it is very probable that the vyant of freshness and greenness in 
the leaves of the tea plant can be attributed at least to some extent to 
this eapae, . 

Beyiewing the soils from their physical and mechanical asiu’cts 
oven a snporfioial oheervation was-sufficient to detect differences in the 
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iJ})i>t‘araiu*e of these soils. Kos. 3 and .4 had a nice friable feel and 
were dark in colour, No. 1 was somewhat lighter in colour due pro¬ 
bably to its lesser amount of organic matter, while No. 2 (the subsoil of 
No. 1) was altogether different in colour, grain and general appearance, 
heeiiiiiig to be purely oxidised and much disintegrated ironstone mixed 
with clay and almost devoid of organic matter. When placed under 
.the influence of water the pieces of ferruginous material of which it con¬ 
sisted were partly broken down into a greasy yet gritty mass. 

Further investigation of the physical and mechanical conditions of 
the soils fiillilled a promised interest in that they showed variations 
quite equal to those portrayed in the chemical comparison. They were 
separated by mechanical means into their various grades or sizes of 
soil particles and the percentage of each ascertained. These were as 
follows:— 



J. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

•Sloucs. 

. 1*()2 

26-60 

— 

— 

Fine Uravel. 

. 8-24 

134)5 

3-22 

b-62 

Ooar&e Sand . . .. 

.31-05 

2909 

32-05 

39-29 

Fine >Sand. 

. 29-n 

17-93 

29-46 

26-72 

Silt. 

. .. •.. .. 12-oy 

3-2G 

11-92 

11-94 

Fine Silt. 

. 6*84 

1-27 

11-21 

8-48 

Clav. 

. 144 

0-5J 

4-02 

2-08 

Lo^s on Ignition .. 

. 1)00 

7-30 

8-12 

4-87 


100-00 

100-00 ■ 

100-00 

100-00 

There is a close 

resemblance throughout between 

Nos. 1, 

3 and 4. 


In No. 1 the proportions of finer materials are somewhat smaller, but in 
No. V ilic coarser particles distinctly predominate, and from fine sand 
downwards the contrast is very marked. The presence of a good supply 
of the finer portions of a soil is important to plant growth, and the 
unsatisfactory condition of No. 2 in this respect must necessarily operate 
against its ability to function as a good growing medium. 

The drainage in Nos. 3 and 4 was very free, especially in the sub* 
soil, but in No. 2 contact between the dry soil and the water caused 
a swelling and disintegration of the material, with subsequent delay in 
the passage of the w’ater through the mass. 

Another difference between No. 2 and the other soils was displayed 
in their comparative powers of capillary attraction. The rise of water 
in specified periods of time in the field samples were found to be— 


I* II. III. IV. 

Iji 6 hours. 8*3 6*5 8-9 7*1 inches. 

In 24 hours. 10-5 8*2 ll-O 9*9 inches. 

In ;2 hours. 13-5 10-0 12-3 12*6 inches. 


showing that at the end of each period No. 2 lagged behind the others. 
This capillary power is influenced by the size of the soil particles, and 
the amount of organic matter present, and in the above experiment the 
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resiillb arc in agreement with the facts previously ascertained. Capil^ 
larity iias to do with the passage of water through the soil, and in this 
respect it is important in tapping the large supply of underground water 
wJiicti CcUi permeate upwai’ds through the soil until it reaches the sur¬ 
face layers in which Uie plani roots arc established, and thus provide 
them with a source of moisture apart from that falling naturally on the* 
surface. 

Tile proportionate water capa(;ity of these soils was found to be 
approximately in cubic centimetres per cent. 37*50, 39*05, 39*80, and 
-i4:-30, which means tlmt 10 lbs. each of the respective soils held when 
saturated with water 3*7, 3-8, 3*9, and 44 lbs. of water. This property 
ifr due in pari to the size of the soil particles, but to a greater extent 
to the amount of organic matter present. There is less variation shown 
in this respect among the hoils, but the capacity of No. 2 appears to be 
govenicu by different j)roperties iluui are disjdayed in^ either of the 
oihers. 

Tli.* (lednctions from tiic.^e investigations juay reasonably be taken 
u» indicate in the lirsl place the need of a dressing of a phosphatic 
manure in all the soils. In No. 2 this is more apparent in regard to the 
aii^uni of available phosphoric acid in the soil, although the total 
amount resent is similar to that in the other soils. The effect of the 
presence <4 so much iron lias been to fix the phosphoric acid so firmly 
that only a small portion of it can be said to be available. The ad¬ 
dition of lime to this subsoil would also seem to be advisable. 

4’here does not appear to be the same urgent need of Potash, yet 
the proportion present falL rather low in some of them, more especi¬ 
ally the available quantity in No*. 2, and it would seem to be advisable 
to supply at least a small quantity along with the phosphatic manure. 

The application of green crops turned in, especially the deeper 
rooted leguminous crops, is likely to prove of great advantage in these 
soils, and should at least be at templed in Nos. 1 and 2 soils. No. 2 is 
a faulty subsoil, and the application of a green manure, accompanied by 
liming, should go far to remedy its unsatisfactory condition. 

ALEX. PAEDY, F.C.S., etc., 

Analyst. 


QTJAJdTY OF SEEDS. 

The results obtained from the examination of the many seed samples 
dealt with by this branch have shown somewhat interesting and varied 
results. Frequently they ha^e proved very unsatisfactory, and go far 
to confirm the need of exercising care in the selection of good, sound,, 
healthy seed. 

Two samples of wheat. No. I. Clawson Longberry, and No. II. Pride 
of Genesee, recently forwarded for report gave very satisfactory returns.. 
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In two days 28 per cent, of !No. I. had germinated, in three daysiLO per 
cent, of No. 1. and 15 pur cent of No. 11. Within a week 80 per cent 
of No. I. and 90 per cent, of No. 11. had ^^prollted, thus showing the seed 
was fairly fresh and of good vitality. 

A sample of Canadian Wonder beans subsequently received gave a 
return of only 5 per cent, in nine days; at the end of 14 days an average 
ot only 15 per cent, of germinated seed was obtained. The lieane, al¬ 
though still retaining their gloss, had a lack of freshness and plumpness, 
and were as a sample rather undersized, recjuiring 850 seeds to weigh a 
lb. These appear on examination to be old or .badly kept seed, which, 
instead of giving a return ot some 95 per cent., only averaged in four¬ 
teen days. They may i>€ regarded as a comparatively worthless lot and 
•costly at any pri(‘e, their want of vitality and miserable germinative 
powers rendering them unlit for seeding purposes. Such an examjJe 
only emphasises the necessity of guarding against haphazard buying of 
seed, and* if* possible, of obtaining reliable information as to the 
•quality and soundness of the seed, or of determining their germinative 
value before sowdjig. _ 

LlMESTONi:. 

The need of lime for our soils and th(,' desirability of obtaining a 
•cheap and eflieieiil source Nvas recently referred to in an article under 
^Tjimestones." Since its publication a very good stone has come t(» 
hand whicli promises to fulfil tliis want. 

Tlic stones were taken from the exposed surface of a deposit 
found in the rinvoti County. One of these when broken showed a 
very pretty surface at the fracture with its large grained marbled for¬ 
mation and (dean white (>r bluish Avliitc appearance, giving ju'omise of 
a ri(jh limestone, which has been duly affirmed by analysis. This 
Bample was found to contain over 91 per cent, of carbonate of lime, and 
2 j)er cent, of magnesia. The other samples taken from the same dis¬ 
trict difrer(^d very much in ap))(‘arance and structure; they graded down 
to a hard cry.>ia]line eoin])act r(H‘k of a grey i-olour, in appearance hot 
unlike an igneous i*oek. Each of the samples was more or less freely 
intersijersed with small particles of pyrites, which on the exposed sur¬ 
faces had become oxidised to the brown oxide of iron. The poorest of 
these sb)no.s exarnimid gave a return of over 75 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime and 2 per cent, of magnesia; an average of the whole bulk was 
found to give 80 per <‘ent. of carbonate of lime, so that if the parcel 
oan be taken as a faithful representation of the deposit it augurs well 
as a source of futiin? supply. The difficulty of carriage, I understand, 
has to be overcome, as the (juarry is some distance from the railway, 
but it is hoped that means may be found to overcome this disability, atid 
that those interested may find it possible to plR(?e a cheap lime on our 
rhthvays. 

It is quite i^robable that we have other yet nmdiseoveted sources 
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in Nalai, and a very isiniple test within the means of! all farmers may be 
productive in clis(*lo8ing tliose hiddeti treasures. A few drops of Hydro¬ 
chloric (Muriatic) Acid, Nitric Acid or (’itrh* Acid ap])lied to a limestone 
produces effervescence: if the stone I_k‘ broken or i^round tip and placed 
in a drinking glass, to which preferably Hydroehlorit; or Nitric Acid is 
afi(‘rwanls added, an (mcrgetic clfcrt esccncc takes place when the two 
come together, due to tlie liberation ol the carbon dioxide from the 
stone which ])asses off as Jiltie gloh\de^ of gas. This gives a very re¬ 
liable test as to the presenc e of Carbonate of Ijime, and it remains thei. 
to confirm this test hy a lab(»ratory examination in order to find out how 
jnucli lime per cent, the stone eontains so that its value as a limestone 
may be undorstood. ALEX. J’.AKDY, Analyst. 


ItoOT NOIH LES. 

In view of th(‘ disap^Miintitig ivsidi;—the eauses of which need-not here 
be discussed--which have attended tlie importation of the prepared cul¬ 
tures of the Jiodule formitig haeteria of the legnminoiis roots, it is pro¬ 
posed to pre])are cultures for next season from local sources tor a 
limited trial distribution in the (’o]o\iy. in order, if possible, to intro¬ 
duce into our soils those minute organisms to which so much importance 
is atla(*hed in regard to then* ability to enrich the ])]ants in which they 
tak(^ tip their ab<Kle, in nitrogen derived from the free gaseous nitro¬ 
gen of the atmosphere. 

We have in Natal a splendid lield for oliservation and investigation 
as regards the elFeets of the jiresetu-e of these organisms, and it is hoped 
that if thei r introdnetion can he suecessfnlly established they may 
prove a valuable and inexpensive mean> of enrielting our soils in 
nitrogen. 

To assist in the object of obtaining material for this purpose the 
I)<‘})arlrnent lierehv apjuml to those farmers who may be fortunate 
’enough (o diseoviT among the ri>ots of their legtnninous crops the little 
round warts or nodules whi( h the l>arteria give rise to, to give the T>e- 
fiftrtineni the iKmefii of their Mmi by sending on to the Analyst, Central 
T5xp(‘rim(‘nt Farm, Cedara, a small «}uantitv, say 1 or ozs. of the 
uodulcs. To oo!I(i(d the nodules it will be necessary to dig up the roots 
earefully—not pull them up, as the little bodies would thereby become 
■detached—and then to free them of soil hy washing or jrently shaking. 
The nodules are easily recognised as round little bodies ranging from 
thiJ size of a pin’s head to that of a pea or even larger. 

Those ])arti<*uhir!y de.siicd are from sueh crops as peas and beans 
of various kinds, clovers, lucerne, vetches, and the more commonly 
^rown crops. Jt will be necessary to carefully label each different lot 
with the name and variety of plant from which they were obtained, ns 
this is important in respect to the application of the cultures. 
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Emsi Gpasi Fever Reetrlctlensm 

Undek the provisions of Act No. 54, 1906, certain restrictions have beeB 
placed upon the mo^ement of cattle in respect of the Magisterial 
Divisioiis of Ladysmith, Bahanango, Eshowe, and Nkandhla. 
declared those portions of the Magisterial Division of l^adysmith lying 
to the east and west of the main line of railway to be infected areas 

In terms of Section 3 of the Act, the Minister has declared those 
portions of the Magisterial Division of Ladysmith lying to the east and 
west of the main line of railway to he infected areas of cattle into or 
from, and all movement of cattle within, those areas. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, however, healthy cattle are allowed to be moved within 
this separate infected area on permission in writing being first obtained 
from a member of the Local Committee appointed to issue such permits, 
or from the local District Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector. 

The whole of the Magisterial Division of Bahanango has also been 
declared an infected area. A zone of country of an approximate width 
of three miles has been marked oft* whth Hags along the eastern side of the 
Nondweni lUver where it foniis a boundary between the Magisterial 
Divisions of Bahanango and Nqutu, from a point immediately below 
Wooliiiore's Store, up the river to its junction with the Babanango- 
Nkandlila ibvisiondl Boundary; and the Minister has ordered that all 
cattle shall be removed from, and that no cattle shall be allowed to enter 
or be in such zone. Cattle straying into this zone are liable to be im¬ 
mediately destroyed without the owmer thereof being entitled to com¬ 
pensation. 

The Magisterial Division of Eshowe has been declared a separate 
infected area within the Province of Zululand; and the ingress, egress, 
or movement of all cattle, into, from, or within that Magisterial Division, 
has been prohibited. Notwithstanding such prohibition, the movement 
of cattle in yoke bona fii^e engaged in transport may be permitted along 
the Eshowre-CTingiiihlovu main wagon road upon permission being first 
obtained in writing from the Stock Inspector or Magistrate at Eshowe, 
subject to such directions or limitations as may be imposed in the per¬ 
mission given. 

The movement of all cattle within the Magisterial Division of 
Nkandhla. and also the ingress and egress of cattle into and from that 
Division, have also been prohibited. The movement of healthy cattle 
in that portion of the Nkandhla Division lying to the east of the Insuzi 
Kiver from the border of the Bahanango Division to the Tngela Kiver 
wiU, however, be allowed upon permission in writing being first obtained* 
from the Magistrate, Nkandhla. 

The following Magisterial Divisions have been brought iinder the* 
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A Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank. 

provisions of Sections 7 of Act No. 54, 1906:—Paiilpietersbnrg, TJtrecht, 
Newcastle, Dundee, Vryheid, Ngotshe, Babanango, ITinsinga, Ladysmith, 
b]8tcourt, Weenen, Lion's lliver. New Hanover, Umvoti, Krantzkop, 
Lower Tugela, MapuinnlOj Ndwedwe, Iiianda, TJmgeni, Pietermaritzburg 
City, Camperdown, Kiehiuoj:d, Ixopo, Alfred, Alexandra, Durban 
Borough, Lmlazi, Eshowe, Nqutu, Nkandhla, Entoiyjaneni, Ndwandwe, 
Lower Umfolosi, Uboinbo, Hlabisa, Ingwavuma, TTnitunzini, and 
Mahlabatini. 

The section in question decrees that no person shall, under pain of 
('ontravention of the Act. remove or in any way interfere wdth any fence 
erected or maintained for any purpose connected with the suppression of 
East Coast Fever, whether such fence he his own property or not, unless 
he shall have first obtained the written consent of the District Veterinary 
Surgeon or Stock Ins]»octor, 


A Sugar industry Agricuiturat Bank, 


liNDBR the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed last February, a 
Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank has, according to Agriculiural Kev's 
(Barbados) been established in Barbados. By the provisions of the Act, 
a free grant of £80,000 from the Imperial Parliament in aid of the sugar 
industry in Barbados, from which advances have hitherto been made to 
planters at 0 ]>er cent, interest during'the last five years, is transferred 
to an Agricultural Bank. 

The consent of mortgagees, or due publication of intention to 
borrow, is retjuired of owners applying for loans. The application of 
the loan is, except with the express permission of the Bank, limited to 
the general cultivation and management of the plantation. The loans 
will be a first lien against plantations, except liens resulting from certain 
previous Loan Acts in certain cases. The agricultural year is defined 
as from June 1st to May 31st in the year following. Tvoans previous to 
the beginning of any agricultural year can only be expended in artifieial 
manures and the payment of taxes. 

It is provided that the sugar, molasses, and cotton crops, on which 
a loan has been made, shall be sold in the island, and the amount of 
the loan has to be repaid, together with the interest, from the proceeds. 
The Bank is empowered to insure buildings, crops, etc., from fire, at the 
charge of the estate. Any sum due on account of a loan, after payment 
of the proceeds of the sale of the crops, is to be repaid in five annual 
instahnonts, with annual interest, commencing on August 1st of the 
i)ext following year. 
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Loeust OestrueiloH, 


Is the April issue of the Transva4il Agricultural Journal, the statement 
is made that, “next to the Transvaal, the O.R.C. and Basutoland have 
done more active work in connection witli locusi destruction than any 
other South African (Vdony/^ It is also stated that “it is very en- 
eouragiiig to see our sister Colonies taking u]> locust destmction so 
iieartily, after the strenuous efforts nuuh* by the late Mr. Himpson to 
interest the rest of South Africa, and make an effort io wipe this pesi 
rr«)m the country. Mr. Simpson lost no opportunity of presenting tht* 
jUH'd of loGUbt destruction io the otlier Colonics, with th(^ result that 
considerable interest is now licing taktm in the work, not only by the 
British territories, but even by tin- Portngnese CtOYorninent.'^ 

The notes in <pieslion have evidently be(m w'Htten as though the 
writer thereof was ignorant of the existence of the Colony of Natal. 

As far back as the year 1896, the Colony of Natal was taking verv 
active measures in the destruction of locusts, a sum of no less than 
£10,009 having lieen spemt in that year on their destrnetion. As far 
back as iSOo, ]egisla(i(m was framed in Natal to provide for the ex* 
tirmination (»f lo(msls, to (niali* ihr appointmenl of a Chief Locust 
Oiiieer, to divide tho Colony into locust areas, to compel ])eople to destroy 
locmsts on their own hinds, and to enable the (I'oMnmnnmt to destroy 
hx'usts on Crown liMnds and unoccupied lands. This Act was amended 
in 1898, as a result of the experience g.ained in working under the 1895 
A('l. Every season Natal lias cofitiiiued its campaign against locusts; 
and again in 1901 further legislation was brought in as a result of the 
experience gained. As reienlly as 1904, the whole of the Locust Acts 
wme rejaaled and n‘'-<‘nacted with fuMtber amendments suggested as a 
iv>uit of experience in the held. 

About the year 1891 one of the Natal sugar planters, Mr. Cilbert 
Wilkinson, of Oilawa. (‘xperimented, and found that locusts greedily de- 
\oured arsenic sweetened with sugar—to their destruction. He advised 
others on the Natal coast to try the same method, and in every case it 
was jiroved eminently successful. This system of destruction of locusts 
b\* poisoning became more and more widely known, and gradually super* 
seded all the antiquated methods of destruction by beating, by trenches 
and wire screens, etc., all of which, so far ac Natal is concerned, were 
uHimatcly abandoned as valueless in com])arisoii with the method of de¬ 
struction by poisoning. The services of Mr. Wilkinson were publicly 
acknowledged by the Parliament (»f Natal liy a presentation, which tvas 
made three or four years ago. 

In view of these facts, it is astonishing to read in an agricultural 
journal published by n neighbouring Colony that, “next to the Transvaal, 
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the O.R.C. and Basutoland have done more active work in connection 
with lo<*ust destruction than any other South African Colony/^ The 
facta of the ease are that Natal for years was combatting single-handed 
the locust plague while the neighbouring Colonies and States (as they 
then were) were doing absolutely nothing. Before the outbreak of the 
Boer War, the Natal Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. IT. I). Winter, 
made the suggestion that the other Colonies and States of South Africa 
should he approached with a view to combined action in the matter of 
locust destruction. Unfortunately, the outbreak of the war put a stop- 
to this project, hut, as soon as matters had ((uieted down after the war. 
>Jatal again brought tlu* mailer forward, and it is largely through the 
exertion- of this (‘olouy and of onr CovernTnent Entomologist (Mr. 
Cliuide f uller) that the other Colonies and Stales are now using the same 
mi'thnd i)\‘ d(\sirneti(m by ]»oi-oning. When the late ^Ir. Simpson started 
on locust destriK'tion in tin* Transvaal, he was well equip])ed 
with niiii*.- of locust >crtM‘n>: but bis own cvperieiU'O of work¬ 
ing wiili the sci'(‘< ns, comhined with a (a‘rsonal \isil to Natal, 
convincefl hitn tital the Natal system was the only feasilde one. The^ 
adoption of vigorous methods of destroying locusts in the other Colonies 
has gen<'i*ally hetm snhst'cpn nt to visits j»aid hy ilieir oHicials to Natal, 
wliert' have heen personally shown over the ground and have had 

llte Natal ineiliods explained them. Legislation hronght forward by 
tin* other (’(doni»'> ha> heeii ha>ed upon tin* exyjerienee gained in Natal, 
our short(<‘inings ami mistaki*s acting as guides to onr sister Colonies. 

It is diU‘ to ourselves to plac*e on record the priority of Natal, so 
far as South Africa is concerned, in*both legislative and active ineasureR 
I nr the desi rm tion of lo(*us(> on a wholesale scale. 


The Government Aha ioir. 

COMMKNCKMKNT OK Ol’KKA'I'lONS. 

Tiik workirg of tlu* new (Jovoriimoni Almtifiir n1 IMnvil/'.liiirg' is now 
jiroceeding successfully and alfording opportunities to everyone for deal¬ 
ing with cattle from East Coast Fever and other areas, thereby saving 
stock-owners from prospective losses from the ravages of the disease. A 
return of the results obtained from the first lot of (‘attic sent for 
slaughter purposes by oiu* of the leading farmers in Umvoti (V.>unty is 
interesting and instructive. After all expenses bad been deducted (in¬ 
cluding (‘ommission for selling, and abattoir eliargos), the oxen, twelve 
in number, averaged £9 10s. per bead. If these bad lumn sold by public 
auction, on the hoof, the price w'ould probably have been from £7 10s. 
to £7 15s. each. The eureas.-es realised £100 10s. 9d., tin* hides and 
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horns fetched £11 7s. 8d., and the offal realised £7 7s. The total 
charges, including auctioneer's commission, charges for killing, storing 
and packing, amounted to £13 7s. 9d.—or £1 2s. 4d. per heast. From 
the accounts of sales effected by farmers' associations and by private 
individuals that have recently come io hand, it would appear that the 
price obtained under the abattoir conditions has been from £2 to £2 10s. 
per head morg than is obtainable for cattle sold on the hoof. The dead 
weight of these oxen was 637 lbs. 

Some erroneous ideas seem to have spread among farmers as re¬ 
gards the disposal of the hide and offal of the animals that aT(‘ 
slaughtered at the abattoir. It should be distiuctly understood that, 
when cattle are sent to the abattoir for slaughter, the hide and all the 
offal—and it may be useful here to note that the term ''offar* include^ 
the head, heart, tail, liver, tongue, and tripe—belong to the sender of 
the cattle just as the meat itself does: and that, if they are not sold 
at the time the oxci; are killed, the hides and offal are ])laced in cold 
storage to be sold at the same tiTne as the meat. 




Railway Rates on Grain & Wattle Bark, 


Official notification has been given in the Government Gazette of a re¬ 
bate on South African grain conveyed between N-G-R. stations and the 
Point, for export oversea beyond South African ports. Such grain, 
when consigned to Point Station in lots of not less than 20 tons (short) 
will, subject to a minimum of t5s. per 2,000 lbs., be conveyed at one half¬ 
penny per ton per mile, at owner’s risk. The ordinary South African 
produce rate will be charged in the first instance, and a rebate between 
such rate and one half-penny per 2,000 ths. per mile will he granted on 
pre'entation of a cerlificaie signed by the Collector of Customs that such 
consignments have a(dually been shipped to ports beyond South Africa. 
The ordinary South Afriijan produce rate and conditions will apply to 
consignmeiitsVhich do not, at that rate, exceed 58. per 2,000 lbs. Full 
particulars will be furnished on application to stationmasters, goods 
agents, or to the offic'e of the General Manager, Maritzburg. This new 
arrangement came into force on the 24th April. 

It is also notified that, on and from Monday, 13th May, 1907, wattle 
bark, packed in hags, conveyed between Kr.G.E. stations will he charged 
as under:—1 to 58 miles, Tariff No. 7; above 58 miles, Tariff No. 6 
(S.A.P.). Wattle bark in bundles will be charged at these rates, plus 10 
per cent,, and can be accepted only at owner’s risk. 

Wattle or any other wood intended for fuel will in future be carried 
over the Natal Government Railways at the coni rate. 




^ast Coast Pever. 


m 


East Coast Favor» 


ISSUE OF DONKEYS AND MULES. 


VEYHEID FAEMERS^ COMPLAINTS. 

The report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. WooUatt) for 
April contains an explanatory statement with regard to the complaints 
which have been raised by farmers in the Vryheid district in respect to 
the mules and donkeys issued to thejm by the Veterinary Departipent in 
connection with East Coast Fever. During the month much was said 
in certain sections of the daily press regarding these animals; and at 
the recent Conference of the Natal Agricultural Union the subject was 
also raised^ when the facts concerning the matter were stated by the 
]\V. Surgeon himself. 

The animals which have been issued in the Vryheid district may 
be cessed under three heads:— * 

1 . Spans of donkeys in charge of local committees to do transport 
work generally, and to do ploughing for individuals in turn—these 
animals being lent without charge and remaining the property of the 
Government. 

2 . A span of mules lent to the Babanango fanners free of charge, 
on condition tliat the people of Babanango fed the animals and supplied 
the driver, etc. 

3. Animals issued to fanners on the extended payment system. 

With regard to the donkeys referred to under the first heading, Mr. 

Beckett, who was the District Veterinary Surgeon at the time, on more 
than one occasion reported that these animals were not receiving proper 
treatment, being overworked and underfed. The animals specified under 
the second heading, too, were not properly fed, and were consequently 
withdrawn by the Veterinary Department. They were replaced by a 
span of mules fed by the Veterinary Department and in charge of a 
driver paid by the Department. A rate was fixed for transport, in 
order to meet the expense, but since this alteration has come into force, 
Mr. WooUatt reports that he has" heard of no transport work being 
carried on, Mr. Woollatt^s remarks at the Conference regarding animals 
not being properly treated, applied to these animals (the property of 
the Government), and did not apply to animals issued to farmers pur* 
chased under the extended payment system, as the latter animals became 
the property of the individuals when issued. 

At the outset, Mr. WooUatt goes on to say, in his report, applicants 
from Vryheid asked for 
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UNIMMUNISED MULES. 

As with all other susceptible animals, the mortality from horsesick- 
ness in the Vryheid district amongst mules issued has been high; yet, 
notwithstanding this, when it could be shown that an animal had died 
after having been received by the purchaser, within the incubation 
period of horsesiekness—showing that it w^as infected when it left the 
charge of l^ie Veterinary Department—such animal, has been replaced 
free of cost. In one case twelve mules were supplied, of which two 
were dead in the truck from horsesickness when they arrived at Vryheid, 
and others died a few days later. These mules w^ere forwarded in the 
usual way from the farm on wliich they were running, and wiU’c 
to all appearances healthy when trucked. All the mules that so 
died were replaced. ‘Vlt is a common experience,Mr. Woollatt says, 
“for animals to be apijurcntly bealtliy to-day and dead in n day or so 
of horsosickness^^; and lie points out that persons who buy animals on 
public sales, which may die a day or so afterwards, do not get them I’c- 
placed, as has been done by the (lovernment in the eases referred to. 

With regard to 

GLANDElbS, 

the P.V. Surgeon states that'a number of mules which* had been issued 
were some three or four months later involved in an outbreak of glanders 
in Vryiieid town. All iiuiles purchased by Government arc tested, vvitli 
inallein ])rior to tb^ purchase being eomi)l(‘ted; and any nuilo returned, 
wdiatever work it may have been employed on, is again tested. Mr. 
Woollatt states that the Veterinary Department has had no eases of 
glanders amongst their mules, and he* is satisfied that no infected animal 
lias been issued by his Departme/it. 

With reference to the 

MOliTALITY AMONG DONKEYS, 

the total number of deaths in the Vryheid district which have been 
reported is IG, out of 150 animals which were issued. Eleven of these 
sixteen donkeys fonned part of a lot of twenty-four head, whilst the 
remaining five belonged to another lot of twelve. These donkeys, it is 
understood, died from what is termed ^^necrosis of the coronets,’^ a con¬ 
tagious disease affecting principally the lower joints of the limbs and^ 
most commonly starting in the heels. Any part of the body may be the 
seat of the lesions, and the disease is characterised by the tissues involved 
and the joints sloughing. This disease would appear to always exist 
in certain localities, but only shows itself under favourable circum¬ 
stances, such as excessively wet weather. ‘We had no case of this 
disease amongst our donkeys prior to their being issued,^' Mr. Woollatt 
avers; “and at no time has a donkey, outside of Vryheid, been seen to 
suffer from this disease.^^ 

That the disease is not confined to animals issued by Government 
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is shown by the fact tliat Mr. Lello, of ISTyalise, lost 11 head out of 30 
and still has several sick. These donkeys had been in the district three 
years. Further, Messrs, Hose Bros, have lost 17 out of ‘30 donkeys 
purchased last FTovember in Johannesburg; and Messrs. Scholz and Pot- 
gieier have lost 7 out of 24 which came from Johannesburg last 
January. Mr. Woollatt couedudes: ^‘Donkeys hav(‘ been issued by us to 
ctlier districts than Vi*yheid from the sairu‘ lot of animals from which 
those sent to Vryheid were issued, and we have received po reports of 
deaths from this necrotic disease or complaints otherwise. We still 
have in Maritzburg donkeys on liand from tiie original lot from which 
the Vryheid donkeys were issued, and np to the time of writing (18th 
May) these animals are still healthy.^’ 


tanning Material. 


A JtoOT of wliat wjis said to be an indigenous tree, and wlii^di appears to 
bo that ot Eh'pImnloyriiiyM lUnrheUi (T.cguinino^ac) (Flainrs-boontjcs) 
was recently forwarded to tin* Chemieal Branch of the Department.of 
Agrieulrurc TiHun near Hillercst for examination as to its tanidn 
Contents. 

The fresh root contained:— 


Moisture .'.* 704)G per cent. 

Ash. 1*57 

Soluble Solids . 15*53 ,, 

Non-Tannins. 8*1G „ 

Tannins . 7*37 „ 

Tliis, when ealueulated to that of the air-dried state with 12-5 per 
cent, of moisture, in which condition it would most proliably be con¬ 
sidered conunereially, represents.— 


Total Soluble Extract . 46-1 per cent. 

Non-Tannins. 24*5 „ 

Tannins. 21-6 „ 

Wattle bark contains 35 to 38 per cent, of Tannins, so that the 
root is inferior in that respect, and the greater difliculty in growing and 
harvesting it would count against it as compared with the handling of 
wattle bark. The extract, according to an Imperial Institute l^eport, 
is, besides, not in favour with tanners, owing to the undesirable colour 
it gives to leather. 

ALEX. PABDY, 

, , ^ Analyst. 
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Thm Todd! Machine for Sleal Hemp. 

It is stated, in Agricultural News (Barbados), that the Todd machine 
has given the best results in the Bahamas in extracting sisal hemp. In 
reply to an inquiry, Mr. W. H. Cunningham, Curator of the Botanic 
Station at Nassau, has furnished the Imperial Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture with the following useful information in regard to the amount 
of water necessary to extract a ton of fibre with this machine:— 

‘^The Todd machine with which I made the test cleans, on the 
average, ton of fibre per day of eight hours; running at high speed,•the 
same machine is capable of cleaning 1 ton per day of ten hours. Clean¬ 
ing ^ ton per day of eight hours, the machine uses 15 gallons of water 
per minute, or 900 gallons per hour—7,200 gallons for eight hours, for 
f ton of fibre. Eunning at high speed, the machine would, I think, 
use 12,000 to 15,000 gallons of water for cleaning 1 ton of fibre. The 
engine used is a Crossley oil engine, 30-h.p. It uses 20 gallons of water 
per day of eight hours, to ele'an | ton of fibre; the water used by the 
engine is principally for cooling the cylinders. I find this engine does 
splendid work. For prices and all information regarding it, please apply 
to Mr. F. W. Menendez, Nassau, Bahamas, who is, I believe, the agent 
for the West Indies.^^ 

The total cost of an outfit to turn out about | ton to ton of clean 
fibre per day, consisting of an engine, a single Todd machine, and a 
steam press, would be, it is stated, about £1,000. 



Oerilflemtmm for Export of Ptanto, ote» 

In accordance with the new Sonth African Inter-Colonial plant import' 
regulations, all consignments of plants, cuttings, etc.—^nursery stock or 
otherwise—exported from Natal to Cape Colony, Orange Eiver Colony, 
Transvaal, and Ehodesia, have to he accompanied by a special certificate, 
signed by the consigning nurseryman, that aU the requirements of the 
Plant Import Eegulations of the Colony to which such plants, etc., are 
being exported have been complied with. The certificate (printed forms 
of which are obtainable from the Department of Agriculture) is in two 
forms, the first for nursery stock (Form "A”) and the other (Form ‘TB”) 
for other than nursery stock. No certificate is required with (a) 
vegetables or vegetable transplants, (6) cut flowers, (c) fruit, (d) seeds, 
and (e) plants or portions of plants not to be grown. 

With the exception of nursery stock, which is subject to special re* 
strictions, all other plants are subject to the following conditions and 
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must be accompanied by Form —Ten plants or cuttings of any one 

variety is the limit that may be sent in a single consignment, unless 
special permission to send more has been obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture of the Colony to which the plants are going forward; 
ordinarily such special permission will be endorsed on the' Form 
Any fruit tree, fruit-bearing plant, rose plant, or any part thereof, for 
the Transvaal, Orange Eiver Colony, or Ehodesia must, unless certified 
by the Government Entomologist of Natal to be apparently free of insect 
pests and plant disease, be sent in transit to any Inspector for the re¬ 
ceiving Colony for the purpose of inspection and any required treatment. 
Inspectors for the Transvaal are located at eTohannesburg and Pretoria; 
for the Orange Itivcr Colony, 'at Bloemfontein; and for Ehodesia, at 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, and Umtali. 

Apple trees despatched from Natal to any other Colony must be on 
Nortliern Spy roots or other roots officially accepted as resistant to the 
attacks of Woolly A])his in the Colony to which the trees are sent. 
Grape vines must be on roots resistant to the Phylloxera, and all cuttings 
(>f grape vines must be of resistant kinds. 

All fruit trees, fruit-boaring plants, and ])ortions thereof, have to 
be fumigated immediately prior to shipment with hydrocyanic acid gas 
Society, Mr. P. F. Posthnma, The Hague. The Netherlands Consulate at 
of Natal. 


The 0.0mO, System. 

- .. t 

AN ATTEMPT AT EESUSCITATION. 

On"k of the root ideas of the principle of co-operation is that of the de¬ 
thronement of the middleman in all transactions where it is possible to 
do without him, and it is to the following of that idea that the success 
whi(‘h almost invariable’' attends the co-operative movement may be largely 
attributed. In the ^^Collcct on Deliverv^^ system, the same idea is evi¬ 
dent,* for the whole object of the scheme is to do without the middleman 
and his profits, and so bring the producer and consumer into closer touch 
with each other. 

Towards the end of 1904—during Mr. ClaytoiFs term of office as 
'Minister of Agriculture—an attempt was made to introdu<?e the C.O.D. 
system into Natal, for it Vas recognised that it was here, if anywhere, 
where such a scheme for the disposal of produce w^as w^anted. The 
Eailway Department entered into the spirit of the idea, and, in co¬ 
operation with the Department of Agriculture, sent hundreds of circulars 
all over the country explaining the scheme. Every effort was made to 
further the system, and everything was got into thorough working order, 
but, whether the scheme was not advertised sufficiently wddely or 
lyhether producers and consumers both failed to realise altogether th? 
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advantages of the sysieni, what interest had been aroused waned, and 
the hopes of the Dei)arttnont were not realised. 

Another effort is now being made to awaken general interest and 
fo get the townspeople and the farmers to enter into communication 
with each other for the purpose of the disposal of the latter^s produce. 
All tliat is necessary is to write to the Department of Agriculture, giving 
particulars of requirements, etc. The farmer has only to state what 
13 roduce he has to offer, giving quantities and prices; and the consumer, 
in his turn, has only to saj what produce he requires and in what quanti¬ 
ties. The DepariineBt will then give each the names and addresses of 
peisons likely to do the required business; and it only remains for the 
sender of stuff to consign his produce direct to his individual customers, 
who will pay the value of the goods, together with ihe cost of carriage, 
to the Railway Authorities immediately upon receipt. 'Tlio Railway De¬ 
partment will then hand the value of the goods to tlie sender. 

The townspoo])]o are, it is certain, only too glad to get good, fresli 
farm ])rodiice direct from the producer, ])rovided the way is made easy 
for them; and the farmer can thus rest tolerably well assured tliat, pro¬ 
vided ho gives the required amount of care in sedeeting and packing liis 
stulL he will soon get a circle of regular customers for what ho can 
scud. 

reivoiiB desiring detailed information regarding the C.O.D. system 
are invited to write, to the Secretary, IMinister of Agriculture, I’ieter- 
maritzhurg, who will also jdace them in (‘ommunication with prodmau's or 
CDnsiimors, as the case may be. 


Cotton antg Stoat. 

-- - - - 

AN EXPERBIMNT IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

I.v Der Pflanzer for April 3rd, published at Amani, O.E. Africa, an 
account is given of an experiment recently carried out to ascertain the 
(effect upon cotton of its cultivation between rows of aloes in sisal planta¬ 
tions. 

The, experiment was conducted in a plantation of some 138 acres of 
sisal, and th<!^ result is said to have been very successful. Two rows of 
Mitafifi cotton were planted between each row of the young sisal plants. 
The seed was sown in drills about 20 inches apart, and lightly covered 
over. Later on, the young plants were thinned out to two plants in each 
liole. It was found that ihe plants from seed that had'been sown in 
drills from 4 to (J inches deep’did better in the dry season than those 
from seed which had been planted nearer the surface. The best crops 
were obtained from those sections which were sown towards the, end of 
the rainy season, t.r., in the months of April and May. 
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In October^ after the cotton had been harvested several times, the 
cotton plants were cut down. They immediately sent out new shoots, 
and were soon thickly covered with blossoms, so that, before the heavy 
rainy season came on, it was possible to reap a second harvest. 

The weeds that were dug up in the course of cleaning the ground 
between the cotton plants, the leaves that^fell from the cotton plants 
during the harvesting, and the cotton plants themselves that were cut 
down, after the harvesting had been finished, partly consumed by the 
white ants, made a good humus for the following year. 

The young plants did not suffer from the shade of the cotton 
plants: in fact, tliey did well, the cotton plants shading the ground be- 
twM'eii the roAvs of sisal and preventing the too rapid drying up of the 
gi'ound. 

The yield obiainod in this .(‘xperiment w'as 008 ewt. of raw cotton, 
equalling over :30t) cwt, of clean coiton; and a ewt. of cotton per heetare 
(about vbl a( res) wah (d)tainabl(‘, in addition, from the plants thal had 
bemi cnt down. 

This system of eullivation,. it is stated, involves very little extra 
c'o.^t; and, where the climatic and soil conditions are suitable for cotton, 
th(‘ re.snlls would appear to warrant it. 


Correspondence. 

rOWPEAS. 

To TiiK Ei)rj'oit or the ‘^4GRicuLTunAL Journal.^' 

Sir,— idle following may be intere>ting to some of your readers:— 
Ill October last 1 found a siiigh* small blueisli-gTey cWpea amongst some 
gardt'ii seeds 1 got from Anieriea. Jdiis 1 stuck in the ground under a 
rese-bnsli at tllt‘ side of a road, where, it grew nnnoiieed and, in fact, 
almost forgotten, foi’ some months, until ha})])ening to ]>ass there one day 
.1 n'.)ticed t.lu' licalthy tumdition of the plant, wliich was tlien just coming 
into bloom. 1 then merely ])roteeted th^ vines from being trodden upon 
by anyone passing along the road. In February tlie beans ])egan to 
rij eu, and towTirds the end of that month I collected from the one plant 
153 well-matnred and ripened pods containing from 9 to ^19 seeds. I 
counted the seeds of sixty })ods taken in a double handful from the lot 
aid they averaged 14-^, thus giving a gr^d total of over (>,400 seeds, 
iiiis, I tliink, is a record, at least for Natal. 

I may add, since tlie plant was growing at the side of a road a por¬ 
tion of tlie vines ran into the grass, and from that jiortion I practically 
got but few beans, as most of the pods w'cre eaten out either by insects 
or mice.—Yoiirfi, etc., JIENNE, 

Angekatale, Grey town.. 
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Qardeitlng Notes for JuuOm 

By W. J, Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 

KITCHEN GABDEN. 

Wheke water is obtainable further sowings may be made of Cabbage, 
Carrot, Beet, Radish, Turnip, Lettuce, Onion, Spinach, Parsley, and 
other herbs. Immediately the seeds are sown, cover the beds with some 
light litter. This will not only conserve the moisture but will protect 
the young seediings to a great extent from severe frost, care being taken 
that all the watering required is done in the morning, and the earlier 
the better during frosty weather. 

Most of the work in kitchen garden this month will consist in water¬ 
ing and keeping the surface well stirred between growing crops, es¬ 
pecially those soils that become hard and impervious to air through fre¬ 
quent applications of water. 

Where this is so, a good mulch of half decayed manure round the 
roots of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, etc., will conserve the moisture and 
prevent hardening of the surface after watering. 

All ground to be left vacant during the winter should be dug over 
and left as rough as possible till spring to allow of frost penetrating it. 
This will destroy a lot of insect pests and bring the soil into a nice 
friable condition ready for spring sowing and planting. 

Mulch Strawberry beds with a layer of old decayed manure. Fresh 
manure must not be used, as it will do more harm than good. 

Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Peas, Celery, and other crops maturing 
now will be greatly benefited by occasional applications of liquid manure. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Where the frost is not very severe the following flower seeds may 
be sown this month;— 

Antirrhinum, x\quilegia, Candytuft, Calendula, Alyssum, Cyanus, 
Coreopsis, Gaillardia, Larkspur, Dianthus, Eschscholtzia, Godetia, Phlox 
Dmmmondi, Petunia, Poppy, Scabious, Sweet Sultan, Salpiglossis, 
Nigella, Sweet William, and Pansy. 

Sow in boxes Carnation, Pentstemon, Daisy, Cowslip, Primrose, 
Polyanthus, Hunnemannia (Mexican Poppy), Forget-me-not, Hollyhock, 
Pyrethrum (Golden Feather), Stock (10 Weeks and Brompton), and 
Verbena. 

A nice light sandy soil should be used, and the boxes must be placed 
where they will be effectually sheltered from hot winds and afternoon 
sun, such as the south side of a wall or building. 

When the young seedlings are strong enough to be transplanted, 
they may be pricked out into other boxe« or into a welLprepared bed in a 
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sheltered part of the garden a few inches apart, where they may grow on 
till large enough to be finally planted out for flowering. A dull day 
should be taken advantage of for this^work, and the seedlings must be 
carefully watered and shaded for some days. 

Towards the end of the month the pruning of deciduous flowering 
shrubs, fruit trees and vines may be commenced and cuttings may be 
put in. 

At this time and during the month of July all kinds of deciduous 
fruit trees should he planted, such as Anples, Pears, Apricots, Peaches, 
Plums, ISTectarines, Mulberries, Quinces, Medlars, Pomegranates, Figs, 
Walnuts, Spanish Chestnuts, Filberts, Grape Vines, etc. 


% 

OMHct Reports. 

IXOPO, 71h May.—During the last month there were several wet 
days, and the rain has done considerable good. The grass looks greener 
now than it usually docs about the month of February. Snow fell on 
the Borg on the 25th ultimo and also this week, but up to the present 
frosts have been very mild. The mealie crop promises to be better than 
usual, and if the locusts had not visited the district it would certainly 
have been a record crop. There are still numerous locusts in the Lufafa 
Location. A large number of horses have died from horscsiekness, 
mostly belonging to natives, which horses are not stabled but allowed to 
graze during the night on low swampy ground. Up to date the follow¬ 
ing taxes have been paid, viz.. Hut Tax, £7,424 4s.; Poll Tax, £2,324; 
Dog Tax, £492 15s.; Indian licenses, £21; total, £10,250 19s. So far 
£200 more Hut Tax has been paid tliaii last year, but the Poll Tax shows 
a deficiency of £1,603. This is accounted for by the fact that there were 
more Europeans in the Division last year. Many natives are away 
looking for money, and numbers of boys have married to save 6s., being 
the difference in the tax on a hut and' on a poll. This, I think, shows 
the advisability of increasing the Hut Tax to £1, otherwise these early 
niarnages will cause an enormous increase in the native population and 
the native race will deteriorate. Many Europeans are having native 
tenants ejected as soon as the latter have reaped owing to the natives 
refusing to work satisfactorily or because the Europeans require the land 
for farming purposes. The difficulty will be to find ground for these 
ejected natives. A certain number might be allowed to remove into 
the locations; if better use could be made of the locations by allowing 
no kraals of less than 10 huts and to compel the natives to keep their 
cultivation separate from the grazing ground so as to make more use of 
the land, Other kraals conld be removed Zuhiland, where only large 
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kraals should be permittcd^, with the object of gradually removing all 
natives from Natal who are not working. If an Act were passed pro¬ 
hibiting landlords from charging rents, the surplus native population 
would have to leave and Natal would become a white man’s country. I 
am pleased to stale that many farmers are ])loughing large areas for the 
purpose of })lanting wattlcvS. This is being done on account of the con¬ 
struction of the railway from Umzinto to Donnybrook, 

Fkank E. Foxon, Magistrate. 


MELMOTH, KUh April.—The district is, 1 am glad to say, still 
Jr^e from East Coast Fever, and long may it remain so. The Eshowc- 
(linginlilovu road was closed to us shortly after the rebellion, and we 
have had to make Eiii])aiigeni, iii the Lower Umfolozi Division, our rail 
licad. This increases the cost of goods by about. 10s.#per ion—a con- 
sideralion in these hard times. The trans])orl rates arc about llie same 
as to (linginlilovu, but the road is very jniidi worse, especially in llic 
LoAver Linfolozi District. Zebra and other game arc overrunning the* 
Nseleni District of this Division, and lh(‘ natives* eatlle are dying in 
cojjscMjinmco from nagana or tsetse fly. It is fc^ared that the road to 
Ihnpangeni Avill become affected, and an effort is shortly to be inade to 
drive the game back iihto the game reserve: onec disturbed, it is hoped 
tliey will to the pruteeted area. Locusts have been bad, but, owing 
to the wc‘t weather we have been experiencing lately, they have dis¬ 
appeared, but not before having done great damage. 11 will be wel- 
Ci»nie news to the whole Colony to hear that they are dying in large 
iiiimb('rs—ill fact, swamis—all over tlie eountry from the effects of a 
inaggot which attacks them under the “.saddle’' or shell immediately be- 
hind the head. Should they continue dying at the ])res‘ont rate avc arc 
in hopes that the locust i)]ague will soon be a thing of the past. Owing 
to the ravages of the locusts, it is feared that grain will be high in price 
again tliis'season. 1 say “feared^^ advisedly, as I do not think the far¬ 
mers wdll liave enough for their home consumption, and they, as well as 
the natives, will have to buy. The black-and-yellow beetle, known to 
the Dutch as “Tor,!^ has been very bad this season, destroying everything 
put in for a winter garden; and vegetables wdll be very scarce this 
season. We aviH have to fall back on the inevitable rice and dry beans, 
varied occasionaily with beans and rice. Prospecting for tin is going 
on briskly in the Division, and scrveral large areas have been pegged off, 
one of which, I understand, has been taken up by a Durban syndicate. 
The “Bob Watkins'' gold property has been taken over by Mr. John 
Muller, lately of Nongoma, who has purchased and is erecting a battery 
on the property; and he feels confident of success. I feel sure that with- 
careful prospecting by the right sort of men gold in payable quantities 
will be found here. 

A. Maritz^ Magistrate. 
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Animal Diseases, 


THE POSITION IN APPIL. 

East Co'isl Fever ,—Tlin Principal Vetorinai’y Surgeon (Mr. 
Woollatt) re])orts tliai, during A])ril, Iberc were 11 fresli outbreaks of 
ihis disease:—TTinvoli .1, Dundee and Finsinga 4, Paulpietersburg 5, and 
!Nkandhia 1. Tlui ibllowing deutlis occurredLower Tugela and 
Ma|minulo 'll)!, Uujziui > 8, DuiLan County 159, Muden 31, Dundee, 
limsiiiga, Nquiu and JVkandhla 3SS, Kshowe 1, ]5nilpi(‘icr.s])iirg 89, 
Mahlaliatini lOT, Nongoina 7S8, lllabisa 210, Vrvlieid and Ngotslie 520, 
making a iojal of 3,098 d(>.aihs during Die inontli. The disease continued 
to S]>read within^ilu* Magis1(‘rial Divisions of L(»\ver Tugela and Ma- 
jiiimulo, ]n tin* A'ryheid and Ngotshe dislrieis liv(‘ fresh centres were 
(Tcaled; and in the Aongoina and Hlal^isa districts of Znlidand the 
disease has also crept along. The branding of cattle withm the infected 
areas oulside th(‘ inft'cted areas in Zululand is being ]>roceeded with. 
91ie native guards have been removed from the several infected areas 
within tliG Nongoina and Illabisa districts of Zululand: and natives have 
b‘‘cn allowed to take their cattle bark to their inf^^cted kraals to die there 
instead of dying at remote sfxits. It is felt that no good is lioing done 
Aviih tin nativi* guards endeavouring to eontitu' the disease* witliin 
these infected (‘(‘litres, owing to tlie wide distribution of inf(.Mt(‘d veld 
and the great difruailly o\]K-rienc(xl in jn-eventing cattle 'h:)V(‘rlapping" 
in their grazing. ^lore energ(‘ti(’ measures are being taken, "Mr.^ 
Woollatt r(*ports, in prev(*nting these (lislri(‘ts acting as a source of in¬ 
fection to the Mahlaladini and oth(*r districts. Tn the iVfahlabatini dis¬ 
trict the ])Osii!on is ro])ort(‘(l to he much more satisfactory and hopeful.. 
Zones fre(5 of cat lie have bci-n fornu'd aroinul all the infccied centres by 
removing the cattle by means of temperalnre camps. The oubreak at 
Nkandhla, it is stated, was due to cattle being moved from Nqutu dis¬ 
trict before inftxdion was known (o exist in llie latter district. Tliis 
outbreak has, how^evor, occurred amongst an isolated lot of cattle. The 
cattle have been cpiarantined siru*e llieir return from N(p-itn, and, as other 
cattle in this vicinity were removed during tlie Native Peliellion, there 
is, Mr. Woollatt thinks, some hope of being ahl(‘ to confine the outbreak 
to this one cenlrc. In the "Nfiutu distried the disease is continuing to 
spread from the infected centres. As regards the Dundee distrhd, 
D.Y. Surgeon Bruce reports that (lie disease iuAho Duiuloe and Tkmsinga 
area is still in hand, all the infected and in-contact cattle having hoen 
placed in temperature camps; although, with the number of cattle that 
exist around the infected centres and the lin\ited area of clean veld at 
the disposal of the Department, Mr. Woollatt has little doubt but that 
further outbreaks must occur. If so, as the removal of cattle through 
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temperature camps will be practically impossible, he is of opinion that 
the mortality will in consequence be excessive. In the past the death- 
rate has been low, solely due to its being possible to pass the cattle 
through temperature camps. 

Lungsickness .—No fresh outbreaks of this disease occurred during 
April. There are eleven troops of cattle still under license in the Krantz- 
kop and Umvoti districts, and during the month there were 22 deaths, 
principally from inoculation. With the strict quarantine which is being 
maintained on these cattle, and which will be maintained for a sufficient 
time to cover the incubation period of the disease, it is hoped that no 
further extension will take place. It is absolutely essential, Mr. 
Woollatt considers, that the quarantine of these cattle should be main¬ 
tained for at least three months, or the efforts which are being made to 
check the spread of the disease wdll not be successful and a considerable 
mortality amongst the cattle concerned in those outbreaks will ensue. 

Ilorsesickness .—Over a thousand horses died from this disease, the 
greatest number of deaths taking place in the districts of Impendhle 
(reported as '^very heavy’’), Ixopo (250), Weenen (120), Dundee, Nqutn 
and Nkandlila (139), Lion^s Eiver (90), irnderberg (85), Polela £78), 
and IJmvoti (50). In the course of his report to the Principal Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeon, D.V.S. yernoy (Mooi Eiver) remarks: ^^Several horses 
housed in good stables have succumbed, but T have hoard of no losses 
where ihe stable was properly smoked. The Imperial Eomoimt Depot 
have done tlioir utmost to prevent horsesiekness, waging war against the 
mosquito by means of lime, paraffin, and smoke. Out of 256 horses, 
on(; horse has succumbed. This horse was suffering from loss of hair 
<ind was isolated in an open shed in the lowest part of the Eemount 
Depot. I feel sure had not these precautions beer, carried out, there 
would have been a heavy mortality 

Sheep Scad .—Twelve licenses were raised during April:—Klip Eiver 
1, Estcourt 2, Weenen 1, Ivrantzkop 1, Ixopo 1, Vryheid 3, Ngotshe 3. 
Ten flocks were placed under license:—Klip River 1, Estcourt 1, IJm¬ 
voti 1, City and Umgeni 2, Lion's River 3, TTtrecht 1, Zululand 1. There 
are 48 flocks still under license. 

Glanders .—During the month three animals showing clinical 
symptoms of the disease were destroyed and seven whielr reacted to 
mallein. These outbreaks occurred in the Newcastle, Vryheid, Dundee, 
Umvoti, and Pietermaritzburg districts. 

^^8 tiff sickness .—This disease was very prevalent during April in 
the Dundee, Greytown, and Newcastle districts. In the Dundee district 
very few deaths took place, whilst in the Greytown district no deaths . 
at all were reported. In the Newcastle district eight deaths were re¬ 
ported. The Pistriet Veterinary Surgeon for Newcastle (Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son) states, in his report to the P.V. Surgeon, that some animals appear 
to tajee tj^e disease a second time^ and that report have freqjuentl^ be^il 
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received as to horses having been attacked by a similar disease. Tip 
to the present, however, Mr. Hutchinson has not met with any of these 
cases. 

Quarkr-eviU —Six deaths from this disease occuiTed in the Dundee 
district. ' 1 

Blue-tongue in Simp, —In the Newcastle district 170 deaths were 
reported. 

Redwaier, —This disease has been prevalent in the Moot Eiver dis¬ 
trict. ‘^Some of these outbreaks,^^ the District Veterinary Surgeon for 
that district (Mr. F. A. Verney) remarks, ‘"have been distinctly trace¬ 
able to bringing low-veld cattle on to high-void farms; and I certainly 
think owners of valuable cattle should always be very careful in doing 
tliis, and in any ease should always see that such cattle are properly 
dipped immediately before being put on thin veld.^^ 

Jmportaiion of Slock by Sea, —D.V.S. Amos reports that 2 horses, 
17 sheep, and 25 dogs were imported into Natal by sea during April. 


A Foksoxoi s Wiiiu). —Mr. itl. F. E. Barnes,* the Chief Engineer, 
Fuldic Works Uoj^artineut, iias drawn the attention of the Minister of 
Agriculture to a weed that is reported to be spreading so rapidly in the 
insinga Valley, in the Hiiueville district, that in some instances it has 
almost completely killed the veld grass. The blossom is very like that 
of the '^canary^^ weed. The weed grows in thick stoles with hundreds of 
blossoms, eacli blossom bearing some thirty to forty fluffy seeds which, ’ 
scattered broadcast l>y the wind, spread rapidly. Where it takes hold of 
the land the weed appears to be diflicult to exterminate. It is reported 
to be widely spread in East Oriqualand also, though it is believed by 
people there that the weed will die out, of itself, after three or four 
years, Mr, J. Medley Wood, Director of the Natal Botanic Gardens, 
Durban, to whom spetumens were submitted, has identified the weed as 
Senecio Burchellii, l).(b, an indigenous plant vdiich he has several times 
seen in the midland districts. He states that it is poisonous to stock. 
Mr. Barnes has called the attention of the Road Superintendent to 
the weed, and has given instructions that within road boundaries 
wherever seen it is to be destroyed. The Department of Agriculture 
would be glad to have reports from farmers who may happen to have 
noticed the weed in question in their district, with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing to what extent and in what districts the plant is spreading. Any 
reports as to the extent of damage—if any—done by the weed would also 
be valued. Should the plant appear likely to become troublesome, 
special measures will probably have to be taken to arrest its spread and 
eradicate it entirely. 
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Meieorotogioat Reiurnm. 

Meteorulogical Observations tal^n at Government Stations for Month of Aprils 


TEMPBaATUllB (iK Faur. Dkos.). 


RAINFALL (In Incmks). 


STATIONS. 

Means for Month. 

Maxi. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini¬ 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

No. of 

lieilv’st rain¬ 
fall In 1 day. 

Total tor 
Year from 

Total for 
Bumeper’d 


Maximum 

Mininmn. 

Month. 

Days. 

Fall. 

Day. 

j July 1st, 

1 lino. 

trorn July 
1st, 1906. 

Observatory 

77-4 

62*2 

84*2 

1 57-6 

9*89 

19 

8*70 

i 7th 

4o*30 

35*07 

Stanger 

79-0 

«l*o 

88 

1 68 

3*42 

14 

1*14 

! 2nd 

37 16 

35*16 

Verulam 

S2‘5 

61*6 

89 

1 54 

911 

8 

4*00 

1 6th 

40*77 

27'65 

Grtfytowu 

72‘6 

47*2 

84 

1 39 

4*38 

14 

‘84 

1 ISth 

36*90 

24*61 

Newcastle- 

71-9 

51*0 

83 

I 42 

4*21 

15 

r.2 

; 24th 

5.>*46 

20*37 

Ndwedwe 

70'3 

59*0 

78 

53 

4*36 

14 

1*25 

j 3rtl 

39*01 

36*14 

Esceourt 

74-0 

48*6 

85 


2-J5 

7 

*60 

: 0th 

30*30 

24*72 

Micl-Tllovo 

737 

55*0 

85 

47 

5*95 

17 

1*37 

: 1st 

42*09 

27*98 

PortMiepstone.. 

7S‘2 

58*8 

88 

63 

* 7*03 

8 

2*20 

; 7lh 


— 

UiDzinto 

77 *6 

05*9 

2 

60 

4*e8 

0 

•2*.5 

; 14th 

45*60 

36 *28 

Richmond 

73-1 

5l*i 

84 

4*2 

0*89 

12 

1*88 

1 Ist 

60*88 

1.2*00 

Maribsshurg 

74’5 

51*9 

86 

4. 

5*20 

11 

no 

Tlh 

.52 T 3 

25'34 

Howick 

75!‘2 

48*2 

87 

41 

4*08 

11 

1*60 

inh 

42*08 

23*66 

Xadysmith 

7S-1 

60*5) 

91 

41 

2*63 

11 

•70 

1 26tli 



Diindll 

(i7‘5 

6*27 

79 

40 

4*54 

1*2 

'76 

1st 

37*00 

27* 8 

VVeenen (3a<d .. 

8{I-(J 


89 

41 

2 01 

13 

‘03 

17 th 

30*47 

' 22*01 

Impciidhle 

151*4 

inti 

74 

39 

5*00 

16 

l‘]0 

7th 

40*13 1 

; 

New Hanover .. 

72*4 i 

! 5.j*7 1 

83 

45 

3*70 

14 ^ 

* 0 

' Hh : 

54*19 

20*21 

Charlestown 

65*7 

1 45*0 i 

7S 

32 

3*.«8 

10 

i 1‘16 

0th , 

63*00 ; 


Nqut.1 

71*8 

51*6 I 

82 1 

45 

5*tM) 

12 i 

1 1*76 

! 0th 1 

— 1 

liroi 

Nongoma 

*72*1 

46*3 j 

^9 i 

4.0 

8*51 

ii ! 

1 3* 0 

i 7th 

47*05 i 

*40*85 

N’KauclhU 

76 T) 

4(5*7 i 

87 1 

37 

1*81 

11 1 

1“28 

1 “tl» j 

33*87 1 

24'59 

Uinlalazi 

787 

48*1 ! 

80 

35 

7*90 

1 11 ! 

' r66 

i 5th : 


33*8.5 

Ulablsa 

74*4 

68*9 i 

88 j 

60 

0*49 

: 11 

1-72 

j 9tii : 

44*41 1 

. 26*2*2 

Melinotli 

72*9 

50*2 I 

87 ; 

50 

3 *(10 

J7 1 

•89 

3rd! 

87 **25 1 

22*91 

Ubomho 

74*2 

1 58*1 i 

88 i 

53 

1 0*15 

10 : 

2*('0 

3nl ^ 48*87 

— 

Eshowe 

72*7 

' 53*3 ! 

84*1 

61*9 

5*42 

19 i 

1*13 i 

3rd 


— 

Point 

— 

— I 

~ 

— 

9**23 

9 ! 

3-05 

Otb 

41*63 

35*0) 

Amatikulu 

78*8 

59*6 

91 

54 

3*12 

12 i 

•76 

•2nd 

26*99 

— 

Vryheid 

72*3 

50*'3 

85 

42 

3*31 

14 1 

•91 

7 th 

36*40 


Etnpani;eni 

—- 1 

— 

— 

— 

5*83 

13 

1 *50 

3rd 

33'H 

— 

Bulwer 

—. 

— 

— j 

_ 

5*91 

14 1 

1-29 

1st 

__ 

— 

MoTitzburg 
(Burger Street) 

— 


- 1 


5*38 


1-33 

8th 

10*73 

— 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Statiofis far Month of April, 1^07, 



TEMFEl 
(iu Falir. 

i$ATC7KK 

1 RAINVAI.L (ininches). 





Ueavlest Rain- 


g ^ 

8TATI0NS. 



Total for 
Month. 

No. of 
days. 

fall In one day. 

Ilf 


for 

for 




Month 

Month. 

Fall. 

Day, 

Esperanza (Beneva) 

Branxiiolme (Charles Scott) 

N ottingham Road (C. J. King).. 

•• 


6*82 

6 02 

8 

11 

2*07 

1-JO 

131 h 
•4th 

47-40 

64*99 

38-io 



8-58 

11 

0-75 

1.3th 

49-26 

83*74 

Adamshurst (Wm. Adams) 

86 

49 

4*81 

10 

1*14 

17th 

88-60 

23*07 

Hilton College (W. Engel) 

P.M.B., Town Bush Valley 

60 

44 

4 36 

11 

1*43 

rth 

47-41 

26*07 , 

i 


5*86 

11 

1-76 

17th 

67*61 

34-89 

DtUton.. 

1 .. i 


2*80 

14 

0*48 

1st 

-37*0 


Ottawa (G. Wilkinson) .. 1 



10‘23 

12 

4*90 

7th 

♦2*29 


Mount Edgecombe 

Kqueefa (M\ Hawksworth) 

Wlnkel Spruit. 

03 

57 

10-70 i 

15 

5*12 

7th 

47*73 

81*82 

i 89 1 

60 

6-30 1 

10 

2*li 

14th 

6014 

33*98 

j 82 

1 65 

i_ 

7*20 i 

_! 

9 

2*41 

iSth 

43-88 

87*78 
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Gom! anti Labour Return. 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of April, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 


Nutlal Navigation 
Klandakuigte .. 

Dundee Coal Co. 

Durban NavigaXion 
St, Ge<*rc«’H 
South African .. 

Nat-al Caiubria.n 
Glencoe. Natal 
Newcastle 

Natal Coal Vo. .. 

Ramsay 

Central 

West Lennoxton 
Zululand 
Talaim (Natal) 
Woodlaiius 
Signal Hi 1 
Vaalbaiik 
Duiiiln Mtmnbdnt 

Totjils 

CoiTespoiiding month, 'IK> 


Above Ground. 


l.<abour Employed. 


Below Ground. 


Output. 


Unproductive AVork.*"! 






. -- 


,-■ 1 


1 

— 

.. 

E. j 

i 

! N. 

i " i 

E. 1 

! 

N. 

i 

E. 1 

i 

N. i 

I. 

Tons. Cwt 

32 j 

1 

i 279 , 

18 

292 1 

183 i 

-- ! 

.... i 


: 21,095 

12 

11 ! 

! no 

259 

15 

184 

450 j 

i 

14 ' 

12 

14,618 

9 

16 i 

i 12 

, 1^9. 

8 

51 1 

362 

1 ; 

— 

j 42 

j 11,426 

0 

Vi 1 

1 108 

11 

7 

245 i 

40 1 


13 

— 

9,367 

0 

16 i 

i 08 

152 

11 

170 1 

100 1 

_ 1 

12 

k — 

1 8,564 

0 

8 1 

40 

47 

7 

20.» i 

27 1 

5 i 

22 

, 30 

8,55.S 

13 

12 i 

i 31 

135 

11 

265 ■ 

65 ! 

^ ; 

9 


' H, 25 

2 

13 ; 

00 

b)7 

11 

4'.M1 ' 

7 


— 

— 

8,012 

b 

/ 1 

1 40 

20 

(> 

9S ! 

>> 

1 

.> 


5.124 

19 

1 , 

i 40 

3 

2 

190 ■ 


— i 

1 

1 4 

3,249 

7 

li 

20 

.52 

1 

120 ; 

90 

3 i 

8 

1 10 

3,065 

9 

, 

1 50 

9 

1 

1.50 


' 2 ! 

30 


: .523 

2 

o ' 

: 3 

60 

2 

21 : 

95 


__ I 

j — 

[ 2.387 

2 

4 

41 


1 

47 i 

— i 

1 1 1 

— 

— 

: M61 

1 

6 : 

1 

8 

2 

:-9 i 

2.5 

1 - 

21 ■ 

20 

! 690 

12 

2 : 

: 4 

4 

1 

7 


! ... j 


i — 

1 70 

0 





— ; 


1 ' 

3 


i 32 

0 


i - 

— 

1 

4 

— 

1 i 

4 

1 — 

' 6 

10 

1 ; 

1 1 


— 

— 1 

: 

... 1 


: 

i 3 

' . 

0 

Ilia i 

! 7<ir> 

1,365 

Ill , 

2,0S4 I 

[ 1,450 

2^i 1 

14S 

1 118 

j 108,080 

12 

111 

725 


126 

2.639 

1 1,443 

! ] 

51 j 

365 

159 

98,626 

2 


* Cost charged to OApilal Account. 


t March Keturn. 


Maritzburg, 

7 th May, 1907. 


CHA8. J. CRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the 
of April, 1907 

Port of Durban for the month 

Tons. Cwt. 

Coal Bunkered* 

E < ported to :— 

47,116 16 

East London 

104 8 

Algoa Bay 

951 18 

Cape Town 

15,461 18 

Madagascar 

2,U6‘2 2 

Total 

• ... 65,700 2 


* IncliulcH Foreign \Var8hipa, 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs 


Custom House, Port Natal, 
lat May, 1907. 
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STOCK INSPBCTOK. 

District. 

Disease. 

0W^S1L 

Farm. 

A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

A. W. Mling . .. 

Minitains 



Mzlanibi .. 

Rossboom 

J. H. Cooper 

Nkandhla 8c Nquttt 

Lungsickness 

L. Makoba ' .. 

Middle Drift 


Scab 

M. Butelesi 

Jr>josiiii 

S. A. Brown 

Underberg 

)» 

»♦ 

»• 

•t 

J. A. Stone 

T. deO. Arbttckle.. 
B. PhipsKm 

M. Fraser 

B. C. Cold 

J. It Royston 

J. van whye 

Kerridge 

Btrathcaiupbell 

Winterhoek 

Woo end 

Greenend 

Hilhnrn 




F. A. Hathom 

Sauuuatia 

A. B. Ktx! 

Portion of Kstcourt 


U.J. Haiti tg 

Servitude 



.. 

A. H. Bennett 

Winterton 




R. P. SumniergiU.. 

York Gmnge 




T. Wood .. 

British Empire 

A. J. Maitiball 

Dundee . . 


K. J.duBois 

Oiba 




J. W. de Bruyn 

Booifontehn 




C. M. Vermaak 

Paddock 




L.W. Meyer 

.Langverwacht 




A. L. Jansen 

Strathearn 




J. O. Nel 

Karnscliffe 




A. C. Vermaak 

Sigtuna 




T. C. Vermaak 

Harriotdale 




H. Vermaak 

Pitddock 

E. Varty 

Western Univoti ,. 


W.d.Slatter 

H<*lm Lacy 



H. Hansmeyer 

On Rnst 




P. H. van BooyOn, 

Good Hope 




senr. 


J. J. HocImou 

ptn of Lion's Kiver 


C. H. Burgnuuin .. 

Bosrl Hoek 




W. A. Dales 

Gowrie 


! 

1 

N. McKellar 

Glenafton 




K. Spiers .. 

Moyeni 



Lungsickness 

W. Willson .. i 

Thornton House 

K. Mayne 

Krantskop 

P. R. NeU 

Breeder’s Hoek 


Maqamganse 

Loots Hotk 



i; 

Uqupu .. 

Nuabane .. 

Myoniezwe's Locat’n 
Inadie St’ore 




S. Johnson & Co. .. 




Ndabane .. 

MyoiiicKiwe's Locat'n 


! 


Natives .. 

Spitzkop 

Myoniezwe’s Locat’n 


j 


J.KvanHooyen .. 

Spring Grove 

A. H, Ball.. 


Scab 

P. J. Nel.. 

Uugegund 

Weenon ,. .. j 

1* 

ft 

L. J. k T. C. Letter 
I. J. Meyer* 

O. J. V d Westhuzen 

Waterfall 

Victoria 

Winterhoek 



0«t>aniell 

Vryheid 


3. B. Greig 

Mansdeld 



J. Wiggett 

Bloemhof 




D. (^eetsee 

Schsapkopje 




K. L. Davies 

Kambuldraai 

H. Mayne 


Lungsickness 

Nkanyeze.. 

Mooiplaatz 

Eastern Umvuti .. 

0. van Booyen 

Boscntontein 



D.A, Nel.. 

Glen Boig 




Nkabi and others 

LixtU Hoek 



Scab 

r.R. Botha 

Oiivefonteln 

J. Butt/un .. 

Portion of Bstcourt 

1 

»» 

J.Bird .. 

J Phipps.. 
Johnstone A Clark 

Mooi River Tn Lds. 
Littlecote 

Beiignian 

K. ParkiiHon 



J. H.Bmiih 

The Grove 

New Hanover 

ft 

Ndabehi and Jim.. 

Location 

A. H^ir 

I). M. PIkff 

City and Umgeni .. 

ft 

Umbabana 

E-lUylor.. 

G. 8. Dicks 

i^iartkop Location 
Zwaartkop Location 

Utrecht .. 

»» 

Groot Vlei 
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MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. 

District. 

W. K. Oatea . . 

Mboyea , . . . 

Bcrgville 

Bergville. 

1 

Naeleni 

A. G. Stafford.. . . 

Underberg. 

^Harding 


Market Reports, 


(^Responsibility for the accuracy oj the Statements and Opinions of the Jollowtng Reports 
rests with the respective Contributors,) 


PiKTEKMARlTZBURd.—Tbe Market-Master has furnished the following 
average prices realised on the Mariizbuig Market during the moLth ended 15th 
May 

Live .S7r;r^'.—FowN, Is 9d ; ducks, 28; turkeys, cocks 10s, hens Ss 6d ; rabbits, Is. 

Animal Racon, 9d per lb ; eggs, *2s 3d per dozen ; ham, lUd per lb; 

lard, 8d per lb ; pork, (Id per lb ; beef, 3^ per lb ; mutton, tki per lb ; butter, Is 6d 
per lb ; cheese, 8d per lb ; honey, 6d per lb. 

Vegetable Buckwheat, 7s 6d per 100 lbs; earth nuts, Ss per muid ; 

barley, X,4t per ton ; oats, til par ton ; hay, 258 per ton ; amabela, 10s per muid ; geba, 
78 per muid ; lucerne, £4 per ton ; mealies, lOs per muid ; potatoes, bs per 1(X) lbs ; 
peas, 12 h per 100 lbs ; onions, 12s per 100 lbs ; sunflower seeds. Os per KK) Ids ; sweet 
potatoes, 38 Od per 100 lbs ; apples, 8s per lOt); pears, 3s Od per dozen ; bananas, Is 
per KKJ ; oranges, 28 per lOl); iiaartjes, 2s 6d per 100 ; lemons, Is per 100 ; pineapples, 
Is 3d per dozen ; avocado pears, 28 per 100, 


DURBAN.—Under date 10th May, the Market Master, Durban, reports the 
following average prices realised on the Durban market during the mouth of April- 
May 

Live Stock and Animal Produce. —Fowls, Is 8d ; ducks, 23 3d ; rabbits, lOd ; eggs, 
2s 3d per dozen ; butter, Is 3d per lb. 

Vegetable Produce. —Beans, 13s per muid ; earth nuts, 78 6d per muid ; apples, 9d 
per dozen ; pears, Is per dozen; bananas, 6d per hundred ; kaftr corn, 11s per muid ; 
mealies, Ss 6d per muid ; potatoes, 78 6d per muid ; sweet potatoes, 2s 3d per muid ; 
turnips, £3 b% per ton. 


JOHANNESBURG.-—Writing under date of 10th May, Mr. Alfred Webb (P.O. 
Box 2342) reports the following prices realised on the Johannesburg Market during 
the preceding week :— 

Li7>e Stoch.--BoB,r goats, 15a to 218; cows (milk), £15 to £40 ; donkeys, £6 to 
£8 KJl; mules, £16 to £22 lOs ; oxen (slaughter), £10 lOs to £12 IDs ; oxen (dressed), 
348 to 358 per lOO lbs ; pigs (live weight), 3fd to 4jd per lb ; sheep (slaughter hameh), 
178 6d to 22s 6d ; sheep (dressed), 5id to 5i|d per Id ; ducks, 2s to 38 6d ; fowls, Is 6d 
to 3 b ; turkeys (cocks), 78 to 15s ; (hens), 3s to 7 b. 

Animal Eggs (n^w laid), 28 to 4s, fresh Is 6d to Ss per dozen ; butter 

9d to is 3d per lb. ^ , 

Vegetable Bananas, Is 3d to 38 6d per 100; pineapples, Is 2d to Is 9d 

per doz n ; naartjes, 4s to Os per 100 ; oranges. 3a to Cs ptr 100 ; bran, 8^ 6d to Ss 9d 
per 1(X) lbs ; chan, 4s 6d to 58 3d per 100 lb»; Kafir corn, 10s 6d to ISs 3d per bag of 
200 lbs net; lucerne : green 28 Od to 14s Od per U)0 bundles, dry Os 3d to Os 9d per 
100 lbs; mealies: white 8s 9d to 128 6d, yellow 9s 3d to 128 3d, mixed 98 6d to 128 3d 
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per bag of 200 lbs net; mealie-meal, 13s 6d per bag of 180 lbs net; onions, 3s 9d to 
lOa 3d per bag of 120 lbs net; oats, seed, 8s M to Ids 3d per bag of 130 lbs n^^t; peas, 
dry, 218 to 32s 6d per bag of 2(K) lbs net; pot toes lOs to 18s per ba^ of IGO lbs net, 
medium Ss 9d to Ids 9d ; sweet potatoes, 2s 6d to Ss Od per bag of 120 lbs net; sun¬ 
flower seed, Gs 3d to Ts oer 100 lbs. 

Mr Webb adds that the potato section was well supplieds and growers should 
be careful of consigning anything but those in the very best condition. Finest locMlly 
grown weno as high as ISs per bag, but the av rage price obtained for the same 
varieties coming from the country was IBs. He also states that a brisk demand 
exists for first Quality sugar beans, and that as much as 44s to 47s per bag was 
obtained. Mixea varieties averaged out at 30s per bag. 


Pound MoHgos. 


Notification is made in the Government Cassette relative to the sale, on the dates 
indicated below, unless previously released, of the impounded stock specified here¬ 
under 

On the 5th June : — 

Ladysmith .— (1) Black Africander sheep, hatnel, white patch on both siiles, ears 
docked ofl:. (2) Black Africander sheep hnmel, (‘ars doetked off. (3) Black 
Africander sheep, hamel, swallow tail in end of each ear. (4) lied Africander sheep, 
hamel, white patch on both sides, 

Umsinga.—-{X) Three Kafir goats and one Kafir sheep, no brands or marks. (2) 
Two Kafir goats, colour red, no brands. 

On the 19th June : 

Black heifer, about 18 months ’d, two small white spots left side of 
head, small white patch right side close to . i, little white front of chest. Im¬ 
pounded by Unkinun, a Native, on the 22nd A il. 

Finchley i^Ixopo Division).—Black hog pig, about 4 months old, four white feet, 
stamp tail. 

Melmotk,—0) Twenty-six mixed Kafir goats. (2) Sheep, ewe, branded D.W. 
The^e animals were impounded by Mr. A. L. Fretorius, Waterval, on 3()tb April. 

Polela .— Bay filly, age about 3 years, long mane and tail, no brands or marks, 
Running on the farm “Sterling,” and reported by Mr. Wilson as too wild to be 
driven to the “ Good Luck ” Pound. 

Serpentine. (Newcastle Division).—Three Merino ewes : one aged, ear-marked 
right and left, swallow tail, half-moon at back of each ear ; second, sw^allow tail right 
and left ear ; third, slit in left ear, square out of back of right ear, dot out of front, 
no brands. 

Stanger.--{y) Donkey, no brand. (2) Black she-goat. 

Woodstock (Bergville Division).—Bluish black and white cow, branded F in 
diamond on left hip. 

The pound established at Regina Farm, Umtwalumi, Alexandra Division has 
been abolished, and a pound has been established on the farm Umsikazi, Alexandra 
Division, under the supervision of Mr. L. Rigg as the keeper thereof. 


Model Rules for Agrieuliural Co- 
Oporailve Sooloiles. 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
copies of Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica¬ 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 
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SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 

The Department of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outsi le Maritzburg This will enable farmers, 
who wiHh to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg and the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. R, 
Burford, the Manager of the (rovernment Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular cla«s of work. 

Tlie provisional abattoir charges are : — 

Cattle per head. Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month. 


Sheep . lid. each. 

Pigs.3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week . Is. .3d. per qr. 

,. ,, 2nd „ . Is. ,, 

„ „ Remaining weeks... fid, „ 

Sheep . per w'cek . 3d. 

Digs. „ .Gd, 


Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
re<pnreii, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room :— 

(/attic, per head . Is. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep .Gd. „ 

Pigs .Is. up to 200 lbs. 

„ Is. 6d. each, over 200lbs. & up to 300 lbs. 

„ 2s. „ over 3(H.) lbs. 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of Agriculture, 

fitii Ajiril 1fi07. 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedaram 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
fi.hO a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard 
at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Ce<ia(a at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they witl previou^h make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their b ing shown lound. 

At least clear four tern days’ notice must be given by Associations, so that there 
may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 


fith April, 1907. 


W. A. DEANE, 

Minister of Agriculture, 
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Exeeutives of Farmers' Asmoetmiiona. 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. V’ce-Prosidents : C. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. (?omniittee : C. M, Etheridge, 

B. J. Gray, W. R. Bethman. H. W. F. Bethman, U. A. Howell. B. E H. Fann, J.r., 
W. T. J. Gold, Br. Case, Bevd. S, Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. Hitchios. 
Secretary: T, Tribe. 

BOSTON FaBMERS* ASSOCIATION,—President: Thomas Fleming, Vice- 
Pre8id<-nt: J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly, 

CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTUtlAL SOCIETY.-President: John Moon, 
0.0.; Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Presi- 
dent: John Moon. Vice-President : F. N. Mever. Hon. Sep. : L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULIUR^L SOCIETY.-President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A, L. 
Jansen, H. Ryley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, I). Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smallie, C. W. Wf ysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T. P. Smiih, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W, R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Saville, 0. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron: J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh, Vice-^’residents: H. Wesiermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Gornmitiee : F. B W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt, H. W. Koenigkf’aBnier, H. W, Nichols, F. Schaefermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Tr^^asurer : Prarik *1. Vo ek. 

GOI RION FABMEBS’ ASSOOIATION.-President: W. C. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P, Vice-President : M. Sandison, Esq Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick 

B, Burnaid, Esq. 

HAT IING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-President : Wm. Craig. 
Vice-Presid^'iit, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G, De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Th s. Brookes, N. G utz. H. Glutz, W. A. Quested, J A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. W. H. Tandy ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : H. J. Hearn, 

HIMEVILlE agricultural SOCIETY.-President: Henry C. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vhe-Presidents: W. Little, B. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, F. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Roystou. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secreta'y : F. W. Fell, Eri< ksburg, Polela. 

HoWICK Farmers* ASSOCIATION.—chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGcGO FARMERS ASSOCIATTON.--President: Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
0 Watt. 

IX ^PO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. i bring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson. J.P., Thos Allen, J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningheld, 
8. Boyd, F. E. Foxou, R.M., Wm. Poster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J,P„ J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, C. F. Harriss, 
A. B. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remf^, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way. A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec; R. Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec. i 
0. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Amott. 

IXOPO FARMERS* A880CIA F lON.-President: A. E. L. Keith. Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, CLybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secre ary and Treasurer ; Geo. E. Francis, Morningview Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union: President and James Foster. Committee : F. Remfry, R- Vause, 

C. E, Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Campbell, G. 0. Way, 
James Foster. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Herman Illing; 
Vice-Presidents: J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb. Auditor: J. T. Francis, 
Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, F.LA. (Loud.). Executive Committee; A, Brink, D, 
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Hester. J. Farquhar, O.M.(^ W. C. Hattingb, J. G. Hyde, Trev, Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H, Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Bandalls, W. H. Roberts, 
H. C. Thornhill. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor; 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick* 
LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCI AT ION.-President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.-Col. F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MID ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.-Chairman: L.G.Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary; J. W. V. Montgomery. Assistant 
Hon. Secretary: S. C. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer: Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,—President: C. B Lloyd; Vice- 
President ;—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

MUDBN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer. C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Frit* Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C\ IT. Tilbrook, Bey. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE.—President : F. A. R. Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: C. Earl, 

J. P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; O. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicola. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H. 8. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. Langley. W. A. 
Lang, W J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M. C. Adendorff, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Pothn, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRTCULTUBAL ASSOCIATION.— President: R. H. 
Oeliermann. Vice-Presidents: J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Holds. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley, W. 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast. H. W. Boast, E. E Comins, G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
inn., G. Demont. H. Dinklemann, J. Duval, W. Fortmann, Dr. 0. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Holds, H. Jacobson, H. A. Light, G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P., G. Moe, J. Moe, 0. Moe, C. 
Oeliermann, F. Oeliermann, R, H. Oeliermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oeliermann, E. 
Peckham, J.P., J, A, Potterill, S. Peckham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Ribv Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook. C. Westbrook, T. Wolhuter, 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: 
Fritz Reiche, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle* 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers. W. Gevers, J, H. Holley, jr, W, C, Holley, 
C. Hillermann, L. Koch, H, Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Meyer, K. A. Meyer, H. Misselhorn, W. Misselhorn, 

K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Bev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H, Wortmann ; 
Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Henwood, J.P., Vice-President: B, Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens; Secretary 
and Treasurer : C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURvL SOCIETY - President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W, P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son. Honorary Treasurer: R. Nicholson, Hon. Secretary : Tom M’Orystal. Com¬ 
mittee : J. W. T, Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKerzie, F, 0. Howes, H. M. 
Moyes. W. Comrie, Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Flettand E. J. B, lIo^king. 

ROYAL agricultural SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs, Jas. King, 
0, Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G. M. Sutton, President; Messrs. Jas. King. 0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M. 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee: G. J. Macfarlane, W. 8. 
Crart, W. H. Cobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien, L. Line and Sir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Eadie & Co,, 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor: G. V, Lambert, 
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SLANG RIVER (TJTREUHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Chairman: 
P, J, Kemp ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Viljoen, P. J. Kemp ; FToii. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys IJys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOOTETY. -President: Major T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents : 'I heunis J. Nel, M L.A., W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estran^e. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmarch. W. Lilje, O. Roitclier. S C. Van Uooyen, W. New- 
marcb, E. J, Van Roo.ven, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Brownini?. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor: W. K. Entc. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS'ASSOCTATION.-President: George 
Lantrley ; Vice-President: W. L. oldacre ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UI'RECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-Ohairrnan: L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman: B, H. Brey ten bach ; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Kniuht, J, M. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, '\\ B >tha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

VICrORTA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL BOCTETY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W, J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Es(i., M.L.A.: Committee: Messrs. W. H. 15. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Hisliop, J.P., L). Brown, 8(ui., J.P., W. (’amp- 
bell, T. G. CJolonbrauder, A E. Foss. J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., d. B. Hiilett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer ; H. (Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEBNEN AGRICULTURAL SOClETY.-^President: A. E. Henderson. Esq., 
C.M.G. ; Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P.. Jas. Ralfe. J.P., IJ. Blaker, J.P.. E. H. 
Griffin, J P.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schiever : Auditor: S. Woltf : Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, O W. Mackay arul Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8. Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E. 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTlCUl/l URAL SOCIETY. -- Cornirntlee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, (LM.G., F. C. Schiever. G. W. Linfoot, P. J. i^unn, 
Dr. Brewitt. S. Vaughan : Hon. Secretary : E. (/autherley. 

ZULULAND F aiMERS’ AsSOClATBLN -President: F. W. White; Vice- 
President: C. E, Symeiids. Committee: J. J. van R()(<yen, A. W. Syimmds. II. T. 
James, R. J. Ort epp. J.'P. Kokeinoer, 

ZULULAND COAST P^ARMERV ASSOCIATION - JVesident : G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill; Hon, Secretary and Treasuret : E. Bramuiage, 
Ginginhlovu. 

(^The Editor will be obliged ij the Hon, Secretoriea will ^upplf/ him irith lints of the 
Executives of their Aissociationn.) 


Trees fer Sale. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Tramplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, i;a8narinaH, Cupressu^, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. Ad. per IfX) trees. Trees iu separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on applicatiou. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the Fot*OBtBt*§ 
Ooifof*d^ and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 
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Agricultural Shows. 


Agricultural Showst 


HfVtKV^ILLl’i, Thursday. Ibth May.—Prosident: fl, 0. Gold. Hon. Secretary: 
ThoB. E Mtirnotl, lirookt'dalu, Polela. 

RUfAVElt, Wednesday, *22nd May.—A.11 entrits close lOtb May. President: 
J. Isbisnt r. Secretary : 1>. McK. Maicedm. Uulwer. 

R <YAL AGHl(njL.'lUHAL SOCIETY, KHb, 14th and ir>th June.-^All entries 
close 1st Juno. President; Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretarje.s : Messrs. Duff, Eadie & 
Co., 12, Timber Strata, Maritzbur^. 

ESTCOUR'r, Wednesday, l'.)th June.—All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. F. Henderson. Secretary ; E. Cautherley, Southdowns. Estcourt, 

HA UDING, Thursday, 2()th June.—All entries close dth June. President: A. 
(1. Pre.ntico, d.P. Secretary ; Thus. Tribe, Hardinj?. 

DCNDEE, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th Jane. President 
r\ Turton. Secretary : J . McKenzie, Dundee. 

HOWICK, 'riiursday, 27th June.—All entrie.s close 12th June. President: 
Gralnirii Hutchinson. Hon. Sccretaiy : Arthur F. Dick. Howick. 

NEWGAS'riiR. Friday, 2.Sth June.—All entries elos(‘ IHrh June. President : F. 
A. \i. J ot iiHton M.L. Se(;rotary : Win. Beardall, Newcastle. 

L A D’N'SM ('r li, Ftiday. nth July. — All entries clo^e .Htlih June. President: 
Herman 111 no. ^ecretar.v : E. Scott. I.ttjx IM), Ladysmith. 

CA MPERI >(.)WN, Tnli July,-President; John Moon. Hon. Secretary: — 
Wils»>n. 

l\vl/lN'ro. 'rhunsdav, Ilili July, -All entries close 9th Jul}’. President: W, 
Thomson. Se(;retarv ; George liamh. laii/.into. 

IHJItHAN, iHth, 19th and 20th July.-Preshlent: W. R. Poynton. Secretary: 
J. D. Hallance. 

RKjHMOND, Thursday, 2r)th July.—All entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary ; McCrystal. Box IV2 Richmoinl. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

OREVroWN (Date not ti.xcd).—President: Major T. Meiine. Secretary: 
W. H. Gibbs, (treytown. 

MID iLEt)V<) (Date not lixed). ~ President : B. B. Evans. Secretary: C, B. 
Lowe. Mid lllovo. 

NEW HANOV'ER (No Show on account of E. C^. F.).—President-: R. H. 
Oellermunn. f^eerctary ; \V. D. Stewart. New Hanover. 

NODl)SHER,G ROAD (Date not lixed)—President : Fritz. Reiche, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vielztui, P.O, Sintrletree. 

S'I’ANGER (Date not fixed).—President. F. Addison. Secretary: H. 0. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETKRMARrrZBURt; HOirrrcULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.- 
Prosident: T. R. Sirn, F.'L.S. Hon. Secretary ; S. Colman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Brands AHoHed to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions, 


The follow ing is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial DivisionsDurban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2 ; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapiimulo. S, 2 ; Inatids, B. 2 ; Cmsinga, U. 2 ; Dundee. X. 2 ; 
Vryheid, Y. 2 ; Ngotshe, H. 2 ; Paulnietersburg. P. 2 ; Nongoma. G. 2 : Mahlabatini, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2 ; Hlabisa. K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2. 
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Employment Buroau. 

The Department of Agriculture bas received applicatiouB from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become aasiatants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to bear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to - the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
tollowing list 

No. 92a-Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and oofPee 
planting in Oeylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has had experience in pig rearing. Salarv needed. 

No. 94.—'Scotchman, who has lived all his life in 8outh Africa, desires employ* 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No. 95.—(German, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, Ac. Salary required. 

No, 97a.—Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer ^ trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch, and Hindu* 
stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a tarm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No. 08 —Englishman, 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on father's farm in Lincolnshire. Has been four years in Natal. 

No. 99.—Englishman, 17, Colonial born, anxious to learn farming. No provions 
experience. 

No. 100.--Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm farther up country. States be is active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. 


.Dlamoad Drillingm 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned, 

CHAB. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Bullatlns 


Issuad by tba Dagariment 
of Agriouliarao 


Sin^^Ie copies may be obtained free (ezceptin,[ those with price attached) on 
application to tbe Secretary) Minister of Agrioultnre. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Oulture,” by Clande Fuller. [19021. fOtii o/printj. 

2. Mannrea on the Natsl Market, 1902/’ by A Pardy. [19021. 

3. —" Insects in an Important Bdle,'’ 1^ Olaude Fuller. [1904 (Out of Print). 

4. —" ^aures on the Natal Market) 1«)3," by A. Pardy. [IW]. 

6.— Weed Ciroalar,’ by Claude Foller. [19051. 

6. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1904," by A. Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —" Tree-planting m Natal)” by T. R. Sim. [1906]. (Price os. 6d.) 

8. —” Agrioul^l Oo-operation/’ by E. T. Muilena. [1906]. (Out of Print.) 

9. —“ Potato Oultnre, by A. N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —" Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1906]. 

" Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904.6.” [1906]. 

11. —" East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollstt. [1906], 

“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906," by A. Pardy. [1906]. 






GRADER. 

Wecncn Experiment Station 
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The GuiHwailon of LuGorne, 


Hv H. Ji. Saavkk, Din^tor Kxporiinoiit Stations. 


TiiK rank growth of weeds among broadcast lucerne has during the past 
two seasons led to serious loss both by way of diminished yields and 
lower prices for consignments most alfeitted. The presence of impurities 
in the cured hay is an outcome to be strenuously avoided if market re¬ 
putation is to be secured and maintained, and so long as lucerne is to 
be regarded as a staple crop of our irrigated lands no effort can be 
spared in eliminating this undesirable feature. 

With a view to demonstrating the advantages accruing from a 
system whereby the crop is drilled and regularly cultivated, a series of 
plots was organised at the Weenen Experiment Station, results from 
which are now to hand. The ground selected for the experiment is a 
light sandy loam of good depth, lying under the furrow. After pre¬ 
liminary cultivation the manures detailed in the following table were 
broadcasted and worked into the land with the Martin Cultivator. The 
lucerne was then drilled in: 18-inch rows at the rate of 131 lbs. of seed 
to the acre. After the third and subsequent cuttings the plots set aside 
for the purpose were thoroughly hoed. The effect of this operation in 
cheeking growth of weeds was from the first very marked, and a pro- 
gressiyely increasing yield of hay is being secured. All data are com¬ 
puted upon the acre basis. With a view to securing uniform conditions 
throughout the plots, no irrigation water was employed, results being 
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set'Ui’od during the ninntlis of suniiner rainfall, amounting to approxi¬ 
mately 38, inches. 

CULTIVATION AND MANURING OF LUCEKNK. 


j 

riots. 1 

" ..1 

Dates of Cutting. 

1 


Total. 

Tr(!a.t- 

ITKMlt. 

Maim res. 

i 

X K) ofj j 

Jl 11'cA} 

Ji'fl \ J /(At 

jS ,/o7 

21 

i(, A ‘>7 





'i 

lbs. 

11 S. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



IJorder 

55 

54 

53 


86 

89 





1,050 

1,770 

1,620 

3»900 

5 »S) 4 o 

t),0t)0 

JO, jSo 

C .S: M 

Siiperphosphatr, 

3C)o ibs. ; I’otasli, 
150 lbs. 

40 

1 ,oSo 

1,800 

1.770 

3,1 “O 

4,440 

4,470 

16,680 

C & M 

Siiperphosjih.Hte, 

390 lbs. 

4 ^ 

1,440 

2,070 

2,100 

2,610 

4,140 

4,170 

16,530 

C 


42 

>.530 

2,160 

2,130 

2,670 

5,610 

5 , 5^0 

19.620 

C M 

Potash. 150 lbs. 

43 

1,560 

2,130 

2,070 

3 w-o 

5 ’ 5 ^o 

5^580 

20,580 

( . : »L M 

Slag. 390 lbs. 

44 

> 51950 

2,520 

2,430'3,600 

455^0 

4,500 

19,560 

C 


45 

2,040 

2,700 

2,670 

3,120 

4,200 

4,140 

18,870 

C & M 

Bone I )us1. 390 lbs. 

46 

2,040 

2,700 

2,6tO 


3,960 

4,020 ; 

i8,(x)o 

c; i-s M j 

Lime, t)C)o lbs. 

47 

1,800 

-2,340 

2,280 

^^700 i 3,540 

i 

840 

[ i 

» 3 ’. 5 t >6 

! 

... 1 


48 

2,130 

2,880 

2,790 

2,790 

4,290 

4 , 2 (X) 

19,080 

c 


49 

2,160 

2,840 

3,000 

■25370 

4,290 

900 

15,660 

M 

.Superphosphate, 

* 390 lbs. 

50 

1,830 

1 

2,706 

2,640 

2,940 

5,^50 

540 

i 

20,760 

1 C ik M 

SuptTphosphaie, 

390 lbs. 

5 ^ 

2,310 

3,000 

2,670 

2,010 

3,300 

720 

*3,710 

i M 

.Slag, 390 lbs. 

5 ^ 

2,010 

2,820 

2,790 

2,730 

3,360 

3,420 

* 7»*30 

1 C & IVI 

j 

Slag, 390 U)s. 

53 

1,050 

2,160 

j 

2,130 

1,980 

*5950 

900 

10,776 



54 

1,470 

2, too 

2,040 

1,980 

2,520 

2,820 

12,930 

c 


55 

2,250 

2,970 

2,940 

2,700 

3,000 

2,040 

15,900 

M 

Rone Dust, 390 lbs. 

56 

3 >o 3 o 

3,180 

3,060 

4»47o 

2,940 

3,000 

19,680 

C & M 

Bone Dust, 390 lbs. 

Border 

S8 

56 

58 

44 

38 

40 


1 

i 



A partial drought preceding the March cutting served to accentuate 
the henefieial results of cultivation- It vriU be noted that the manured 
and uncultivated plots yielded to this final cutting little more than the? 









The Cultivation of Lucerne. 


r)71> 


uniuaimrecl }>J<Us. All weigiit^ quoted un* f«>r freshlv-('iit iniciired 
lucerne. 


k 


hinnise in yield per acre over six wjniihs due hr .— 

Cullivatinii ojijy (av(U*a|i(‘). 

Hoiu; Dust only. 

Snp(‘rplios]dia(e ordy. 

potash. (dediKMMl) only. 

l/une (deduced) only. 

Shiii' ojily. 

(hdti\ati<»n, Sn(HTplio-phate and Pdash' . . .. 

(‘nil i\ at ion aiul l>on(‘ I )usi. 

(Cultivation and Siipcvi !io-|.!}alc <a.‘-r:.ce) .. 

(hdiivaiion and Linn;. 

(CnMi\ation and Sla;/. 


th. 

l.Sl.K) 


■i.oSO 
1 Jilin 
1 : o 

sj i:, 
:,1 hi 

hSr h 

I 1 

l.'.MIn 


Thi! above results all s(^rve to aeeiuduale tlie value of constauT eiil- 
livalion. tlu' dinaj ndurns to whicli e,\(M*(al those .serured from any 
dressing of fertiliser a]>|)lied to unoultivaied ])]ots. Ii also ajipears that 
tlie value' of su)K'rpln>s]diate is largtdy ineri'ased hy the addition of 
potash, vvhiidi (^unhination furnished the iiighest return from eultivaied. 
filof.s. The value of I Mine dusl as a lucerne f^'rfili^er is demonstrated, 
and, )>endiiig llu* completion of further eomparativo tests in wliieh hone 
dust has been associated witli ])otash.iuannn's, the relative eosls of the 
eornhiued superphos])liate>poiasli fertiliser and honv' dnsl will d( ttumiine 
S(}]eetion for ('ommereial ]>urposes. 

'rhe grt'ai secret of siUM-ess with hieerne lies in thorough and fre- 
(jUeiit cultivation, both (Ui irrigated and dry land. In recognition of 
the varying conditions of soil and cnllivation, two distinct inaeliines 
have been devised for the jmrpose. For dry land, and especially if 
there he danger of the surface soil hard(*ning to a crust, we know of 
no better machine than the Martin Cultivator, a well-known implement, 
\vhi(di should be iiited with special diamond-shaped lucerne-tines. For 
irrigated land, the Moline llotary Digifor, an implement only recently 
introduced into South Africa, can he recommended. After the first 
cutting a light tooth-harrow should also he drawn over the field, and in 
the second season the spreading or disc-harrow will open the crovrns of 
the lucerne and ])roniote stooling, the operation resembling the cross¬ 
cut made on a cabbage stalk after removal of the head for the pur]>ose 
of stimulating second growth. If the land he at all foul in spite of 
inter-row cultivation, the discs should be set at as wdde an angle :is 
possible, when they will turn up the weeds in the rows and make a good 
dust mulch. 
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Motos Bind! GomnontSm 


lij/rsTiJATia) —All enquiry having been made regarding 

ilu‘ \villingn(‘ss o1‘ tlie Departiueiit to insert illustrated blocks of stud 
animals which are at the disposal of the public, it is hereby notified 
that the Department is at all tinies willing to insert such illustrated 
blocks on the o'v^mers of the animals liearing the necessary expense, the 
))loc]vs. of course, remaining the ])roperty of the owners of the animals. 


South African Products Exhibition. —Mr. T. R. Sim, who has 
now returned to duty, claims that NataFs exhibits at the Exhiliition 
were equal to those from the other South African Colonies in all cases 
except fruit, and that the variety was greater than from any of the other 
Chlonies. He emphasises ilio necessity for sending only the best pro¬ 
ducts to distant markets, and also for being satisfied with normal prices 
for ({iiantity rather than fancy ])ric(*s for a few dozen. He points out 
that there is a demand for everything of high quality that can be ex¬ 
ported, if it can be marketed in England at a price that wdll enable it 
to coirijiete wnth the wvirld, but in the meantime that most lines fetch 
liigher prices in Natal than abroad. He remarks that there is still 
mucli to do in the direction of bringing the culture and grading of fruit 
up to the standard requir(‘d for export. The Committee of the Exhibi¬ 
tion have not yet anounced what aw^ards are to be given. 

CvANiDK Manufacturk i\ SouTTf Afhtca. —Ill the June number 
of Souih African Commerce it is stated that a company has been formed 
in Johannesburg, with a capital of £50,000, of which £10,000 is working 
capital, for the manufaciure of cyanides, soda crystals and other alkali 
compounds. Mr. J. A. Millar, Chairman of the Pharmaceutical Society 
(»f Natal, is to be the technical manager of the company, which is to be^ 
known as the South African Cyanide Company. It is hoped to manu¬ 
facture magnesium evanide*, using local magnesite. A producer gas 
furnace ivill furnish the heat necessary to bring about the combination 
of the atmospheric iiitrogeii with the carbon and magnesium. The mag¬ 
nesite, together with a proportion of powdered charcoal, will be passed 
through a revolving furnace heated by producer gas, and it is hoped to 
get as much as 98 per cent, of the magnesite converted into magnesium 
cyanid<‘. The soda (Tvstal jdant is an extensive one, and the Company 
intends to import the anhydrous soda and convert to washing soda. This 
is a common article of household use, and a large quantity is annually 
miparted. It is intended to add other chemical lines as the Company: 
progresses. 
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Ikdkktukiod Indians —Mr. C. H. Haggar has given notice oi' tlie 
intention to introduce a Bill thih session Xo prohibit the introduction 
of any more indejitured Indians into and to ])rovide that all in¬ 

dentured Indians now in the Colony shall be repatriated on the expira¬ 
tion of theij* indentures. A penalty of £200 is sought to be imposed on 
anyone importing any more Indians after the jiassing of the Bill. 

BxeoiiT OK Pears and Aium.ks. —A eorrespomhmt Avriies to the 
Se<r(.‘tary, Minister of Agriculture, with regard to a oonsiginneut of 
pears and apples that he sent, as an experiment, to the English market. 
He has received a report on this fruit, in which it is stated that, with 
only one exception, all the fruit arrived in perfeet (;onclition. That 
execjuion was a pear which tiie sender had thought was too ripe: it 
arrivt'd quite I'otten. The* pears were valued at frenu sixpence to nine- 
pence eaeli and Ihe aj^ples twopence to threepence eacli. The corre- 
fepond(Uit ill question hopes next year to send from oiKl to 1,0U0 cases 
to England. - 

A<;iu< ( i.ri UAL iiiLi.s.”-In the Hazeiie of ihc lllh insl. are pub¬ 
lished Bills to amend tlu* Tuberculosi.s, Lungsickness, Mange, and East 
Coast Fever A(!ts. 'Tltc Tubereidosis amendment is to emjiosver the De- 
jiartimuit to test, with tuberculin, all cattle imporied into tin* (’olony 
whether liy sea or by iund and whether accompanied bv certilicates or 
not. In the event of any sudi animal being pr(*ved to he alfecteci with 
Tuberculosis, it. must either be destiNiyed or reiurned whence it came. 
Cattle imported for slaughter are to be branded, and slaiighleretl witliin 
one month. These conditions are necessitated by the fact that, at pre¬ 
sent, many imported animals arriving with certilicates are subsequently 
found to be diseased. d'he Limgsickness Act is to be amended so as to 
extend the period of quarantine up to three moiitlis and to provide for 
renewal of such quarantine when- that course nuiv he deemed neces¬ 
sary. It also provides fur the destruction of old ’‘lungers," which ex¬ 
perience has so often proved to be the cause of fresh outbreaks of luiig- 
siukness. The Mange Bill which it is proposed to introduce is the 
same measure as that which passed the Assembly in a previous Ses^ion, 
but was thrown out by the Upper House, From this Bill iuu- been 
deleted all reference to clogs, which was the cause of its rejection by 
the Council; and the measure now applies solely to horses, mules, and 
donkeys. This legislation was asked for by the recent Natal Agricul¬ 
tural Union. The East Coast Fever Bill is to give pow<‘r to the Minister 
whenever he considers it necessary so to do in order to prevent the 
spread of the disease, to order the removal of cattle from an infected 
area or from any place adjacent thereto, and to dispose of them for 
immediate slaughter. It is in brief a Bill to give the power of stamp¬ 
ing out the disease for which the majority of our Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions is now asking. The Bill fixes the price to be paid for the cattle 
at from to £7 for oxen, £3 to £7 10s. for cows, and £4 for bulls. 
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liEDLci:i> Kates ox South j^frican'Gkain. —Eedueed rates are 
now being charged on the Natal Government Eailways for the convey- 
8,iic(' of grain in lots of not less than ten tons, or paying therefor, for 
export oversea from stations in the Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colony 
to tlie Point (Durljaii). The rates are ope-foiirth of the rates of carriage 
n])on South African wool, subject to a miniinmu of 13s. 4d. per ton from 
Transvaal stations and 9s. (>d. per ton from O.E.C. stations, at owners 
ri.sk. Grdinarv rate.s are (?liargod in the first instance, and rebates re¬ 
ducing to th(^ ex])ort rate granted on production of Customs proof that 
the grain has been Imno fide ex])orted oversea beyond South Africa. 
Further partic*ulars in regard to the rates may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion lu the (-Jeneral Manager’s Office, Maritz])urg. 


\ativks axt> TjAXI).— At a special meeting of the Transvaal Land- 
owners’ Assnoiation, held recently, the following resolntion was carried 
unanimously:—‘‘That this special genera] meeting of the Transxaal 
Landowners' Association urges U]K)n tlie Government tlie necessity for 
the more efficitnit control of th(‘ natives squatting upon Crown lands, 
and Avonld point out that such control can only l)e made eflPecdivc by in¬ 
creasing the number of native rent collectors, and not by the present 
j)olicy of reduction, further, for the purpose of increasing the sn])j»]y 
of native la])our for farming and other purposes, it is necessary not only 
to actually and effectively collect the rents from the natives squatting 
on CroAvn lands, Ipit also to charge adecpiate rentals ac-eording to the 
agrietiliural value and area of the land occupied. That tl\is Associa¬ 
tion iirg('s the Governirieiit to maintain the principle of limitation of the 
right of natives to ai-quire freehold or registered leasehold of land, either 
individually or collectively, outside those areas set apart by Government 
ff»r nativ(‘s, and to legislate for the effective fulfilment of this principle.” 

fkvTORT OF Cattle from Argentina. —The Consul-General for the 
Arg(mtinc Ee])ii])li<' at Capetown ha.s advised the Colonial Secretary, 
Kaial. that a decree w^as issued by the Argentine Eepublie on the 11th 
]\larcii cancelling, as regards the Province of Buenos x\ires, the decree 
of April 20th, 190(i, which prohibited—as a consequence of an outbreak 
of root-aiid-rnouth disease—the export of cattle, sheep, goats and swine 
o\(‘rs(‘a from llie Eepublie. This re-opening of the ports to 
catile. sheep, goats and swdne from the Province of Buenos 
Aires, for oversea export, has been allowed, the Consul-General 
states, in view of the satisfactory general sanitary state of 
the flocks and herds of the Republic, and also of the fact that no case 
of I be disca.se in question was notified or found in the said Province 
duiing tlie three months immediately preceding the 11th March, while 
the last outlHcak prior to that period was of one single case, of a mild 
character. The sanitary restrictions for preventing the entry of cattlw 
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from other Provinces or territories not yet declared immune are in full 
force. Within the Province of Buenos Aires itself, all cattle, sheep, 
goatb or swine for oversea export are examined, at the establishment 
where they have been selected, by the official veterinary inspectors, and 
cannot be entrained except with a permit from the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. Moreover, they must be under sanitary observation during the 
last twenty-four hours prior to being embarked, and are during that 
time again examined carefully by the Inspectors, in order to prevent 
the shipment of any animal that is not healthy or that presents sus¬ 
picious symptoms, or is otherwise physically unfit. These precautions, 
says the Consul-Cieiieral, appear to amply ensure the shipment of only 
such animals as are in a healthy condition. 


Queensland Suoah Wokks Guaeantee Act. —In the International 
iSuyar Journal for September, 1906, there appeared a i:esume of the 
section on the sugar industry of Queensland in the rear-Book of 
Australia. it was stated that the Queensland Government had ad¬ 
vanced, up to the eonimeneenient of 1905, a sum of £583,286, under the 
{Sugar Workb (luarantee Act, to certain sugar and other mills and a 
tramway. Eight of these mill companies failed to meet their monetaiy 
obligations (o the State, the liabilites incurred by the Government in 
re8pe(‘t of defaulting companies and the tramway being £415,000. ^*Six 
of these mills,'’ the article stated, ‘ffiave now passed into the possession 
of the Government." it W'ould thus appear that, if money is advanced 
to put downi plant and tram-lines, and if the properties have to revert 
to the (Government, the sugar industry is costing far more than the duty 
plus the bounty less the excise. In other words, without considerable 
State assistance, these (umtral sugar mills do not pay. With a view to 
ascertainiug whether thivS was the case, and what \vas the present posi¬ 
tion ot ulfairs, and also how far the loss sustained by the Government 
wa> really an additional l)ounty on sugar, the Secretary, Mijiister of 
Agi’iculturc, on the suggestion of Mr, J. Kirkman, M.L.A., wrote to the 
Secr(‘iaiy lor Agriculture, Brisbane, on the subject. The Under Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, replying on the 9th May, states that the total 
amount of public monies advanced by the Treasury for the building and 
equipping of Central Sugar Mills was £589,482, the advances being sub¬ 
ject to repapnent during a period extending over 21 years. Principal 
has been paid to the extent of £172,756, and interest at the rate of 1 
per cent, per anrnun amounting to £183,683. The amount of principal 
still owing is £116,726, and the arrears of interest £5i,968, making a 
total of £4(J8,694 still outstanding. The principal due, but unpaid, 
amounts to £32,907, wdiich, added to the arrears of interest, as above, 
makes the total of arrears £84,875. These figures represent the situa¬ 
tion oti 1st January, 1907. The position of six of these Government 
Central Mills was sf> extremely unsatisfactory, the Under Secretar}’^ pro- 
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<eod8, that the Treasurer entered into possession and assumed the ab¬ 
solute (‘ontrol and maiiagement of the mills. In the case of three other 
mills a partial control was assumed, which very quickly resulted in bring¬ 
ing these into a better tiriancial position. Of the six Central Mills into 
which the Treasurer, as mortgagee, actually entered into possession, two 
had so I'ar improved their position that the original companies have been 
enabled to find the money to pay off the Public Treasury and to regain 
possession of the inills. By the re-sale of these two mills the Treasury 
i’<Hn)vered something over £1)0,000 of the monies that were originally 
iuivam-ed. The four remaining mills of which the Treasurer entered 
into possession as mortgagee have been foreclosed by the Iheasurer. 
They are now the absolute property of the State and are being con¬ 
trolled and eonducted for the benefit of the cane-growing farmers who 
•were the shareholders. Owing to favourable seasons, to fair prices for 
raw sugars, and to the control of the mills by the State itself with the 
applicatioj] of modern methods of management, all these mills are now 
recovering their (inancial position, and it is believed that they may be 
jdaced upon a sound running basis, resulting ultimately in the total 
recovery of the monies advanced by the State for their establishment. 


M,AH'rviSL\ P.HAOUAN8.— 1 x 1 this issuc will be found an illustration 
showing the seed-pods, green and ripe, of a plant that is o(‘casiouaily 
(ome ac'i’oss in Natal, known as Marlytiin fnujrans. The plant is not 
indigenous to Natal, s(‘eds of it having been introduced from Mexico 
soiiic years iigo. Tlie genus comprises about teii s})ecics, natives of the 
waViner legioiis of America. They are sometimes annual aud some¬ 
times wiilj w jai'ge tuberous perennial root. M. fragnins is the best- 
knuwji speeies. This tlirives iu well-drained, porous‘soil, in a warm, 
sheltered siluation, "and grows to a height of about two feet. 'Fhe 
Hower is crimson-purple, with a yellowr throat, large and fragrant, and 
disposed in liandsome spikes. The fruit, which is from three to four 
iiKihes long, ienninates in two (uirved beaks or hooks wdxich, held to- 
getlier in one (covering whilst green (see lower pod in illustration), burst 
forth and se[)a.rate upon ripening, as shown in the upper portion of the 
illnstratio]!. If gathered when young, the fruit is said to make an 
agreea)>h‘ ])ickli^ in vim^gar; but the plant has otherwise no economic 
value, and is an acclimatised weed. The hooks with which the fruit 
terminates are of interest. By their means the dissemination of the 
]>Iuiit is assisted, as thc^ hooks become caught in the hair or wool of 
animals grazing, and so the pods are carried some distance before they 
are dropped or rubbed off. Another species, M. diandra, is common in 
the Gangoiic Plains, (Imtia Nagpur, Bombay, and elsewhere in India, 
the fniit of which is officinal in the Punjab bazaars. It is sold in the. 
drug-shops as an antidote to scorpion stings. 
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‘’Stanjukd Fn io*' \Viii:at. —Whilst in Englaiul the Prime Minisier 
gare ijjstriu'tjons Tor ‘•Standard whi‘at to he sent to Natal for dis¬ 

tribution ainonu lanner^ for experimental purposes. 'I'he s\ heal has 
now arrived at Cedara; and a supply having been set aside for trial on 
the Experiment Karni^^ the balanee is available for distribution. Early 
aptdi('ation should be Jiiade for small samples by those desirous of giving 
this partit'iilar kijid of wheat a trial. Uorrespondenee should be ad¬ 
dressed to the l>ire(Uor of Expindjiient Stations, Cedara. The only eon- 
clltions on which the seed will be supplied is that a similar ipiantity of 
set‘d be returned to llie Department of Agruntltnre next season, and 
that a report b(‘ fitrnislieil upon the success or otherwise attending the 
trial of the wheat. — 

AoKieui/ruFiAL S('ii:\(;e.—A recent i<sne of the .\iirv‘)diura] Gazefie 
(iMi^land) eontain-« an bilen^sfing article, liy Mr. Jolni W'riglitson, on 
“Agricnliiire a Leanieil Profession.^' “No widtT subject ban be named 
than agrieultnn the writer says, at thi‘ outset: ^'and the man who thor¬ 
oughly understands iln^ land and its capabilities is yet to he born—nay, is 
not in the b'asi degree likely to be born.** Meteorology, liiology, mineral¬ 
ogy. jiathologv, eliemislTV, biology—including hybridisation, reversion, 
heredity, pathology, accdimatisation, anatomy, ]divsiologv, tunbryology, 
baereri(dogy, botany, entomology, and zoology—rneehanies. engineering, 
niatheinatii s, history, religion (r.//., the eflVcts of religion), the growth of 
laws—all these snhjeets must be taken cognizance of by the student of 
agrieiillnre. **1'o ondersiami the theory of agrieultiire. in all its bear¬ 
ings. i> I.H\vond ihe ))owm-s o( any man, ho^vever learned.** Mr. 

Wrigilt^oll, “and ym a Ih'ofessor of Agrieiillnre (uighr be aide to 
throw lighi upon any of ihi* ^uhjecl^ jusl eniimeraied." He distin¬ 
guishes beiw^’Cii “rarniiug** and ‘‘agriculiure,’* in order sho\\' Hint the 
farmer iniisl be an outdoor, ])racii(‘al man. wdiilst a profes'^or rd' agri¬ 
culture niusi n(‘eessarily be a student, and by his work throw as nnieh 
light npoji his subject as conditions will allow. The vast field of agri¬ 
culture and the imporianee of tlu^ whole subject is si^en in tlie fact that, 
in eveiT ('Ounlrv that is at all up-to-date, it is recognised as necessary to 
ajipoint specialists to study the various hranehes of agricultiira] srdenee 
and apply the results <d' their investigaiions to local eondi^-hms, as well 
as to study local ju-oblems c'onnei'tcd with their particular l>ram-li of 
th(‘ sulijet't. In Natal, for examph*. we ha\e spi'cialisrs in general 
agriiMillure, in eniomology. l'iaeterio|{»gv and veterinary s('ien(‘e. forestry 
and botany, agricnlnr.d chm^iistry, dairying: and tlie results of the in¬ 
vestigations of these experts are from time to time made known to far¬ 
mers gtmerally. In these days the fanner can never hope to investigate 
at all widely for himself: he can only take the results of the investiga¬ 
tions of others who are making a life-study of their Avork, and utilise 
those results in his praeticnl Avork. Therein lies the distinction that 
Mr. Wrightson draws betAveen ^^farming^^ and ‘^agriculture.^- 
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GoftoB Growing In Mnlnh 


A EEMEDY FOK LEAF DISEASE. 


By E. R, Saaver, Director, Experiinent Stations. 


The re-establishment of an industry in coffee cultivation upon a soupd 
and reliable basis wouJd be welcomed universally by those who realise 
that the climate and soils of the Natal Coast furnish well nigh ideal 
conditions for the growth of the shrub. 

Elevation, humidity, and mean temperature, leave little to be de¬ 
sired, and the sine qua mn is preventative or remedial treatment for 
leaf disease in coffee {Hemiteia vastatrix) and adequate protection against 
the ^‘Borer^' beetle. A contribution to the former subject of no little 
importance has been made by Mr. W. A. Gilbert, of the Barnesdale Tea 
Estate, Ifafa (formerly owjied by the late Mr. J. A. McMillan, but now 
under the proprietorship of Messrs. Badey Bros., of Nil Desperandum, 
dose by). Mr, Gilbert, it would be as well to add, is the son of a very old 
and experienced Indian planter, and has himself had, besides tea, a long 
and varied experience in coffee growing in India. On assuming manage¬ 
ment of Bamesdalb, Mr. Gilbert discovered an eight-year-old block of 
coffee which had been abandoned to the ravages of Hemiteia, The trees 
which were out of reach were sawn right down in 1903, and single suckers 
or leaders obtained. These were topped at 5 feet and lateral growth 
encouraged, which was carefully pruned and handled' out each year* 
Wlieii leaf disease showed itself the following yean the lield was left 
uuAveedcd for some months till a fairly high growth of grass and weeds 
was obtained. These were then mown, allowed to dry in situ, and sub¬ 
sequently fired throughout the block. This treatment had the immediate 
effect of scorching the coffee foliage, but this was rapidly replaced, 
and it was seen that all traces of the disease had been eliminated. No 
re-infection has ensued until the present time, when a few hushes on 
the edge of the field, which is skirted by biishy are showing a few spots 
of the disease, and which are to be treated again in the manner described. 

The remedy employed is deserving of special attention, as a few 
isolated trees on another portion of the estate about | mile distant are 
covered with the fnngus, and some coffee on a neighbouring farm three 
miles aAvay, practically extinct from this cause, exists as a centre of dis- 
ti’ibution for the spores. ; 

The accompanying illustrations show trees representative of the 
hulk of the field, now in full bearing, and clearly demonstrate tlmt the 
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check sustained by the trees as a result of grass firing is inconsiderable. 
It would therefore appear feasible to employ this drastic method as often 
as iuieetion may be sustained, and its general adoption, coupled with 
the destruction of such native bushes and trees as may hereafter be 
eliown to harbour the fungus, may be the means of reducing the element 
of risk from this cause to a minimum. 

It IS i»lso interesting to note that Mr. Gilbert is trying the effect of 
shade on his coffee bushes, and to this end has planted a portion of the 
field with Grevillia roluaia (Silver Oak). Coffee under this shade seems 
remarkably healthy, and free of disease; and Mr. Gilbert now intends, 
being (]uite satisfied that, as in India, shade is essential to coffee even 
in Natal, to place the whole area under Silver Oak. 


Tho WorM'a Oane Sugar Gropm 


Miis^RS. Wii.LKTT & (xray's estimate of the world’s cane sugar crop on 
May Kith, lOOl, is as follows. The iigures include local consumption 
of lioiiie production wherever known:— 


America . 

1906-7. 

TotivS. 

3,317,000 

1905-6. 

Tons. 

3,243,728 

1904-5- 

Tons, 

e3,001,168 

Asia. 

1,172,046 

1,149,341 

1,126,708 

Australia and Polynesia . 

249,000 

230,000 

216,213 

Ahica. 

295,000 

283,364 

232,101 

Europe (Spain). 

15,000 

14,512 

18,592 

Total cane sugar cro]>8 . . 

5,048,046 

4,920,945, 

4,594,782 

European beet sugar crops (F. 0 . 
Licht).. 

6,700,000 

6,933,649 

4,708,758 

D.S. beet sugar crops (W. & G.) 

433,010 

28.3,717 

207,722 

Grand total cane and beet sugar 

12,181,056 

12,138,311 

9,513,262 

Estimated increase in the world^s 

production .. . . . . . , 

42,745 

. . 



The Department receives certain sugar journals, which contain a 
large amomit of statistical and other information regarding the world’s 
sugar market. Those interested, who desire information on any par¬ 
ticular point, are invited to communicate with the Department. 
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De^Hmturml Aloohalm 

By G. C. Williams. 

short article in the Journal of April last by ^‘Ergates” was very 
•apropos of what 1 have being going to write about for some time: that 
is, the splendid opening there is at the present for onr Colony to supply 
the whole of South Africa with de-natured spirit or alcohol for use in 
motors of all kinds and also lamps. That there are immense possi¬ 
bilities in the realisation of such a state of things I will now endeavour 
to show. We are, as all know, suffering from a commercial depression, 
and it is generally admitted that any amelioration of this condition 
must he sought in the direction of agriculture. It is agriculture that 
will produce this spirit, and it only remains for our Government to do 
all in its power to .encourage the production of a suitable matrix and then 
make such laws as will facilitate its extraction and sale for industrial 
purposes. If this is done, private enterprise will soon do the rest; and 
once this is consummated everyone is going to benefit who either uses or 
produce.s this Colonial product. It may not be known here what an 
important question this one of fuel is not only to South Africa but to 
the world. Tliere-,t;an be no doubt in the mind of any one who gives 
the matter a thought that the world is now living on its capital, and that 
although the day may be distant yet it will surely come when we shall 
be bankrupt, of both coal and oil, and new conditions will have to be 
faced. Our knowledge shows that it will be vegetation—the growing 
plant—that we shall have to turn to. 

Potatoes, wheat, rice, beet, and sugar cane are the principal sources 
from which alcohol is derived, and it is from the last-named that our 
Colony will at first and immediately be able to produce spirit to put 
upon the market in no small quantities. I am informed by one of the 
sugar-growers on the Coast that some one million gallons of spirit could 
be made at once, fit for industrial purposes, and that this could be sold 
at a profit to them at a price of one shilling a gallon. At present this 
is lost to the Colony. Experiments have been made both in Gennany 
and United States America, that prove without doubt that elcohol can 
be used in most kinds of motors and Imnps, imd can even compete in 
cheapness with petrol, gasoline, and petroleum. If this is the case in 
coimtries where petroleum is close and plentiful, how much more 
economical it should be in a country like Soutii Africa whose oil comes 
oversea some 6,000 miles. 

In America, after an exhaustive series of trials of alcohol and g*i 80 - 
leUe in farm engines, the folloiving conclusions, were conie to:— 
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1. Any engine on the American market to-day operating mth 
gasolene or kerosene can operate with alcohol fuel, without any struc- 
tural alteration whatever, with proper manipulation. 

2. Alcohol contains approximately 0*6 of the heating value of 
gasolene by weight, and in the ‘experiments a small engine required 1-8 
times as mneli aleoliol as gasolene per horse power hour. This corre¬ 
sponds very closely with the relative heating value of the fuels, indicat¬ 
ing practically the same thermal efficiency with the two when vapourisa¬ 
tion is complete. 

3. In some cases carburetters designed for gasolene do not vapourize' 
all the alcohol, and in such cases the excess of alcohoj consumed is 
gT(*ater tlian indicated above. 

4. The absolute excess of alcohol eonsnnied over gasolene or kero- 
seiu* will be r<vhi(*e<l hv sucli changes as will increase the ^thermal effi¬ 
cients of the engine. 

5. The thermal efficiemw of these engines can he improved when 
tlu*y are operaied hy ah/oliol. first bv altering the constrnetion of the 
(arbui-etter to act'Ojiijilish comjdete vajnmrization, vSecond by increasing 
ihr compression very n^aterially. 

< 1 . An (‘iigine designed for gasolene or kerosene can. without any very 
material alterations to adapt it to aleoliol, give slightly mofe power 
(about 10 per cent.) than when operated by gasolene or kerosene, but this 
increase is at the expense of greater consumption of fuel. By alterations 
designed to adapt the engine to new fuel, this excess of power may be 
iii(reased to about 20 per cent, 

7. Because of the increased output udthout corresponding increase 
in size, alcohol engines should sell for less per horse power than gasolene 
or kerosene engines of the same class. 

8. The different designs of gasolene and kerosene engines are not 
equally well adapted to the burning of alcohol, though all may burn it 
with a fair degree of success, 

9. Storage of alcohol and its use in engines is much less dangerous 
than fhat of gasolene. 

10. The exhaust from an alcohol engine is less likely to be offensive, 
although there he some odour due to hihricating oil and irtiperfect com- 
bxistion if' the engine is not skilfully operated. 

11. It requires no more skill to operate an alcohol engine than one 
intended for gasolene or kerosene. 

12. There is no reason to suppose that the cost of repairs and 
lubrication will l)e any greater for an alcohol engine. 

13. There seems to be no tendency for the interior of an alcohol 
engine to become sooty. 

14. With proper manipulation there seems to be no undue eor- 
josipn of the interior due to the use of alcohol. 

15. The fact that the exhaust from the alcohol engine is not as hot 
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as that from the gasolene and kerosene engines seems to indicate that 
there will be less clanger from fire and less possibility of burning the 
lubricating nil. This is also borne ont by the fact that the exhaust 
shows less smokiness. 

if). In localities where tliere is a supply of cheap raw material for 
the manufacture of denatured aleohoh and which are remote from the 
source of supply of gasolene, alcohol may immediately (‘ompete with 
gasolene as a fuel for engines. 

17. If, as time goes oji^ kerosene and its distillates become scarcer 
and dearer, the alcohol oigine will become a stronger and stronger com- 
peritor, with a possibility that in time it may entirely supplant the 
kerosene and gasolene engines. 

18. By reason of its greater safety and its adaptability to the work, 
a](‘ohol should immediately supjdant gasolene for use in boats. 

■ Such is the American verdict where, agricultural engines are ( on- 
cerned; and now let us turn to conclusions come to in Ihigland and 
Germany. 

For years past, in both Germany and France, the importance of 
keeping the labour on the land and preventing overcrowding in the 
cities has led to the Governments of those countries doing all in their 
power to encourage the production of industrial alcohol, and in Gennany 
especially State aid has not been spared to develo]> agri(*ulturc in this 
particular direction, and the value of alcohol as a fuel has been ex¬ 
haustively tested and proved. 

In two 8-h.p. engines at the last Vienna Exhibition, one designed for 
alcohol and the other for gasolene, the cmisumption was— 

CJraraines per h.p. hour. 

Alcohol. 373-5 

Gasolene , . ...' 340 

the efficiency calculated for the gasolene being only 16-5 per cent., 
whilst for the alcohol it was 28 per cent. Since then, other experi¬ 
ments liave been made, and we may safely give the relative efficiency 
of the two as— 

Per cent. Efficiency. 

Alcohol. 32 

(^as(»lene. 22 

which would give as the heat units converted into work calculated from 
the net calorific values— 

Calorics. British Thermal Units. 

Alcohol. 1,846 3,322 

Gasolene ... 2,360 4,248 

a result that very considerably reduces the difference between the two 
fuels; and as the highest efficiency is readily obtained with the alcohol 
whilst an ordinary gasolene motor-rarely gives 18 per cent, in practice, 
the difference practically disappears. 
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Again, it must not be forgotten that the specific gravity of gasolene 
is ’721 and of alcohol *820, a gallon of which will weigh 7*2 and 8*2 fbs. 
respectively, so that, taking the ratio of weight given by the Vienna ex¬ 
periment, the alcohol was voJnine for volume quite equal to the gasolene. 

And now we are (tomiiig to a veiy interesting phase of alcohol use 
m motors. 

The fact that it is possitde to attain a nnich higher efficiency from 
alcohol is due to several factors, not the least of which is tiie greater 
case with \vhi(*h eojiiphne ('omlni.stion (-an he attained, and ilic smaller 
proportion of air needed as compared with gasolene: and also the fact 
that with alcohol far greater (‘ompression and a coinparativelv cool eyede 
is possible--coiid it ions that are amongst the most imporr.aiit in fuel 
economy. 

the cylinder and to ensure* <' 0 m]de 1 (^ eoinhnstion is an important factor 
The amount of air needed to form a properly explosive'mixture in 
in the eiliciency to he obiained, as the larger the proportion of the air 
that has to Ite used the greatiT will he the volume of exhaust gas(‘s 
which, being at a high temperature, means a considerable loss* of power. 
Eoughly s}.)eakirig. about one-third as much air is ncedcHl for alcohol as 
for gasolen(\ one volume of alcohol va])our requiring 1 I of air: and 
further, the limits of explosion with gasolene are from 2 to 5 per cent., 
whereas with alcohol it ranges from 4 to 13-6 per (-ent. T1 k‘ value of 
this extra range of exposure will appeal more readily to motorists. 

;\l(*ohol to he denatured for motor work is best mixed with 
benzine or some pyridine base, to avoid the fonnation of any corrosive 
com])ound. Sm-li is done at present on the Continent. 

The following is an epitome of lecture given by V. B. Lewies:— 
As a pra(*iical Colonist of long standing and a motorist this sub¬ 
ject appeals to me in many ways. No one would he more pleased than 
uiyself to see this depression lifted aud driven aw\ay, and 1 should he 
extra pleased if it w^ere done by means of agricnltnre, in Avhicli I have 
always taken an intejtse interest. Tt does seem that at least a good step 
could he made tow^ards this end by fostering the industry of alcohol pro- 
diKdion. AVe have not yet planted all the land available and suited to 
sugar cane growing. Let our Government by every means in its power 
get this land planted, and then by proper legislation make the sale of 
denatured spirit as easy as that of mealies or any farm produce, and 
offer bonuses for the introduction of the best class of motors and lamps 
to use this spirit, and so keep the money that now goes out of the Colony 
to buy kerosene, etc., in the pockets of the people 

This suggestion should place £50,000 to be spent in the Colonies, 
would give the Government an opportunity of placing people on the 
land, make the Closer Settlement Association happy or perhaps unhappy 
at having nothing to growl about, and be the cause of stopping the sale 
of treacle to the natives to be made into ishimiyana (a villainous com- 
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pouiid that teiuis to degrade all who drin'k it), or the compounding of 
an inferior whisky. This it would surely do and a great deal more. 

. I know of a tract of land some thousands of acres in extent close to 
the mouth of the lllovo Eiver where cane could be grown to perfection. 
This should be cut up into moderate-sized lots and sold to any who care 
to work it. A central mill could be run by the (Jovernment, a com¬ 
pany, or a Board of the owners of the land. This land is at the present 
utterly waste and harbours a few lazy blacks. Personally T think every¬ 
one who grows sugar is a benefactor to the Colony, and that they should 
be encouraged in every way, and this suggestion would probably add 
10 per cent, to their gains (and they deserve it). But it would at the 
same time do the other things I have enumerated, and this is where we 
all come in. We cannot afford to waste our bye-products if wo arc to 
compete with other countries. 

My prognostication for the future is that, provided this idea is 
taken up, in less than a decade most of the work done will be by alcohol 
motors. The ideal motor will be air cooled, and the low calorific value 
of alcohol makes this most probable. This subject should bo taken up 
by our Agricultural Union and all the Coast agricultural societies: and 
every Coast Member of Parliament .should be interested and enlisted 1o 
give his support, for this is a measure where co-operation would give a 
gxeatcr certainty of success. If we found that proud moment ever ar¬ 
rived when we could not supply the demand, then we should bav(‘ an 
extra reason for holdii»g out olir hand to our friends at Mauritius and 
ecnibining with them to our mutual benefit. A joining hands of the 
motor and lamp maker and alcohol producer at first is an absolute neces¬ 
sity; but once fairly started, and its advantages seen, it will find no lack 
of either ready to supply a saleable article. 

All chance of success depends on the attitude of the Government, 
and 1 hope for the sake of our peo])le they will follow the good example 
set by France, (Tcrniany, and America. 

In a further article the (jucsiion of flu* use of alcohol in motors 
will be discussed. 


Eailway Kates on S.A. Fibewood, etc. —It is announced that^ 
on and after Monday, 1st July, 1907, a new scale of rates will be intro¬ 
duced for the conveyance of South African firewood, fencing posts, mine 
]jrops, and undressed stone, between stations on the Natal Government 
Railways. Pull particulars of these rates will be furnished on applica¬ 
tion to the General Manager of Railway^ Maritzburg, or to the District 
Traffic Superintendents, Goods Agents, Stationmasters, and the Railway 
Offices, Durban. • 
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Camels for Transport. 


THEIR SUITABILITY FOR NATAL. 


GERMAN S.W. AFRICAN AND RHODESIAN EXPERIENCE. 

• 

The risks of losses from* the devastating effects of such cattle plagues 
as East Coast .Fever, and the consequent difficulties attendant upon 
transport, naturally turn meii^s minds to other forms of transport than 
oxen. Horses are out of the question for use to the extent they would 
be required in this country, and mules and donkeys are lieing tried. 

W hilst these h.av(‘ their advantages—and are a readily available substitute 
for oxen—their disadvantages are considerable, and it is a question 
whether this form of transport is ever likely to come into very general 
use in this country. 

With a view to ascertaining whether the acclimatisation of camels 
in Natal could be effected, whether they would be suitable for this 
country, and what, on the whole, the prospects are of a successful intro¬ 
duction of this form of transport into Natal, inquiries were recently 
made of the Imperial German Consul at Durban relative to the use of 
dromedaries by the troops in German South West Africa. The Consul 
has very kindly furnished much valuable information, including variouB 
press cuttings, reports, etc., which have been translared by Mr. C. 
Meyerheim, of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. H. von P. Berens- 
berg, of the Entomologists Department, who had personal ex])erience 
with the use of dromedaries as transport animals in Algeria, has also 
prepared an article and illustrations; and Mr. E. E. Sawer has furnished 
a note dealing with Bhodesian experience. It is accordingly possilde 
to present readers of the Journal with a large amount of information 
which will doubtless be of value in the event of the introduction of 
camels into tliis country, and will also give some idea as to what the 
prospects are for camel transport. 

Prom the information which has been furnished by the Imperial 
German Consul, it appears that the use of dromedaries as transport 
animals in Gennan South West Africa has met with very successful 
results. During the rebellion in that country dromedaries have 
practically only been used in the transport service, and only in a few 
instances for riding purposes. The animals were extensively used in 
those portions of the country where want of pasturage and water would 
have led to too great a loss in#oxen and mules, and the results attained 
with the use of dromedaries are said to have been excellent. They were 
eble to keep fit and in good working condition when only living on the ' 
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various thorn tmshes which grow almost everywhere in the Province, and 
were also able to go some days without water—under conditions where 
other animals would have collapsed. Even in the rough mountainous 
parts ihey were used with splendid results. 

The dromedaries were obtained from the Canaries and Somaliland 
(the latter through Messrs. Hagenbeck, of Hamburg). Delivered at 
Imederitzhucht the Canary camel cost 1,000 marks (about £50^, and the 
Somali dromedarv’ 1,500 marks (about £75). Those received from Somali¬ 
land are classified under three headings:— 

(1) Animals of both sexes of the Hahab and Pasebaita breeds from 
the Afri<‘an Coast; lands of the Red Sea: 

(2) Animals of both sexes from the Arabian Inland; 

(3) Stallions from the sontheni portion of the Red Sea—Danatzil 
and Aussa. 

Tile CaTiary animals proved themselves the; most satisfactory, and 
the least satisfactory were those mentioned nnder the 3rd classification 
—the light yellow stallions. 

The average load of the Canary dromedarv was froin 3 to 31 cwt., 
and they were able to cover from al)ont 20 to 25 miles daily at a rate of 
2^ to three miles an hour. The North African animals are ueaker, 
their load averaging about I ewt. less. There were, of ('onrse, ex¬ 
ceptions. The caravan leader had therefore to he very careful that each 
animal was loaded according to its carrying capacity. The feeding 
varied according loathe nature of the pasturage iu the different locali¬ 
ties. In those portions where there was no ]:)asturage, llu* animals re¬ 
ceived 4 to 5 kg. oats or maize and 10 kg. haled bay. In many districts 
of the Province they kcTt in splendid condition without any fodder of 
any sort being given them. As a general rule it was found that the 
best results were achieved by allowing each animal 4 kg. of fodder on 
<lays, but when trekking they lived entirely on the pasturage, 
•Hiorii, etc. 

X^iinatc of South West Mmn. did not affect these animals in 
any way: their coats altered to meet the different conditions. They had, 
however, to 1)(‘ protected against colds and ('old mists by means of 
coverings and tents. Diseases from colds, such as inflammation of the 
lungs, inflainmation of the bowels, and rheumatism were not rare. No 
cases occurred of surra, as happened with the Somali dromedaries in the 
Cape Colony, nor was any evidence of its presence obtained even by the 
closest examinatipn of the blood. The animals suffered chiefly, from 
scab and sadd^ sores. The scab was 4l^trodiK^ed with the Somali 
toimals, andltwas a long time before it was eradicated. The saddle 
sores Avere brought about by the use of the Canary /'bridge'^ saddle. 
The saddles made in Cermany in aecf^lance with the Abyssinian 
model proved lighter and better. Experiments in this direction have not 
.yet been completed. Sore feet were never observed even in stony parts: 
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In (German South West Africa tlic dromedaries are employed in 
*<jaravans of up to 50 animals. The attendants t^enerally ne(*essary are 
a mounted caravan leader, one attendant for every five animals as driver; 
in addition to which men are em]>loyed at eajn]>s. station^*', etr.. tor 
assisting in the loading and nnloading. 

From the results of the (Jerman So\ith Wist Al'ricnn experiment, 
Messrs. Uagenhe<-k consider that, in spite of th<‘ ditl'enmce ie. the 
climate and (‘onfiguralion of the lw»» connti'i(‘s, the intro(lin*tion and 
aeclimatisation of dromedaries \n Xaial is more tlian ]>os-il»]e. Tli^^y 
ar(? of o]>iiijon ihal tlndr introdmtiori would meet with sm rrs^ji!] ro- 
sults—]rr<o‘id4Ml, of ccmive, (ijat the right animals aro selei-jod and iliat 

they rc(,'ci\e pn^pej handling.and that, in romi-arison wiih 

iiiuh^s, and o.\('n. llicv would provo mueii m^na* advan1‘)g<M)i>. The 
climate and ! «'ml!gm‘al ion (.{' lhe^(ounh‘\ Na.tal. Macfud \ 

ihink. sliould pro\(‘ no hindraja*^ judging fr<!in tlir e\) crirm e eai!‘“d 
in th'' German ('olony. 

Tin* <iromedar\- thriv(‘s it) tropioal k.a^t Africa uj) I* ;!m n rih 
degia^e of nortli latitmhn not only in the plains hnt also on the and 

ii has !>een used wixli advantage in Abyssinia on roads of an «‘h'\a“ 
tion of nieh'es, and under se-verer ronditi<ms than would Im* met 

with in -Natal Inuh as regards raitifall and had laajds. 'Phe droim'dary 
naturally ^Inuvs ils h(*sf <jualiti(‘s in the Hat st(‘p|u\s and de-ert regions 
oj Afri«‘a and Asia, hut at the same lim“ it is eupahle t)T Avorking in a 
mote than satisfaetory maimer in mountainous countriis. providing, of 
'onrse. that lh<‘ proper luveds are si'hated. Hmugli (he droim'darv 
iinrv perltaps under certain ('onditions not h(‘ a.hie to compot(‘ witli rim 
mnle, yor it can always he used. .Mos-rs. liagenlua-k st.-uo. undm' ]h(‘ 
sam - <-oiiditions as tlte Hoth as a hoasj of ])nrdeu and as a drauglit 

animal il lias iwo important ad\anrag(‘s over other animals nsed for 
similar ]>nrpos(‘s. ^Plie jirst is its capahilify of heing ahlc to go for 
long peri(*<ls without Avatcr. Tin* N,K. African dromedary. Avhiclf Avas 
the one em])1oye<I liy the G(?rinans in ^^.W. Afriiai, eould go for a pmdod 
of at least lour days without water, and yet its Avorking eapaeity Avas in 
no Avay alfected. 'riierc' are certain breeds which can Avork Avitlioni 
water for as Jong as ten days, and this not only in Avrntor hid also in 
summer. 

The second advantage is that it thrives on the senutiest of nonrish- 
nieiit Avhilst its working power is in no way afi'eeted. The dromedary 
in its natural state grasses and ilirives on the foliage and branches of tlie 
ttcada and mimosa plants and otlier thorn hushes, and is alih^ to feed in 
divStricts where oxen and horses are unahk* to exist owing to tlu‘ want 
of grass for the best part of the year, and is aide to tlirivo in disiricts 
where other animals would •die of thirst and^ starvation. 

Messrs, Hagenbeck recommend a trial, on a small scale in the first 
place, being made in Natal. They have a number of animals of tlic same 
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l)reed as those supplied to the German Government in SonthWest Africa,,, 
between the ages of (> and 12, and broken into every description of work, 
'j’welve such animals could be supplied at the rate of £60 each, delivered 
f.o.L). Hamburg. At this price a complete pack-saddle would be in¬ 
cluded. The saddles in question are considered the best and most 
practical, and have proved themselves to be superior in every respect to* 
all others that have been tried in German South West Africa. Sore 
backs are absolutely impossible, it is stated, where^ these saddles are 
n.^ed. Any animals supplied would all be males: female animals are 
very seldom employed for draught purposes, and are generally used only 
for breeding. Female dromedaries could, of course, be supplied for 
breeding if desired. 

The Imperial German Consul has also supplied, with the other 
].)articulars_ he has kindly furnished, a paper on the handling of 
dromedaries. The following is a sunfmarised translation:— 

Anyone who has charge of camels or dromedaries should banish any 
]»rec*on('cived ideas that these animals are mere automata and that they 
are capable of carrying any loads for any distance for any number of 
days without food and drink. ' Dromedaries have to receive the same care 
end treatment as other animals, in spite of the fact that they are capable 
of standing more heat and thirst than any other animal. Such advan¬ 
tages have their limits, and if these limits are exceeded the animal breaks 
down. It is therefore necessary that animals should receive every care 
and attention with respect to feeding and drinking. Special care should 
be taken that drivers are not allowed in any way to ill-treat the animals. 
With proper care tlie dromedary can be need for 20 years or more. 

Feeding ,—Where there are sufficient quantities of mimosa and 
aca(‘ia, which fonn the natural food of the dromedary, as well as the 
leaves and twigs of other thorn bushes and grass, the animals do not 
require any other food, but care should he taken that those in charge 
see that the dromedaries are driven to the proper bushes. Where the* 
proper grazing is not obtainable each dromedary should be allowed 
20 tt)s. of good hay a day, together udth, at the most, 6 lbs. of mixed corn 
fodder. At the commencement especially, when long marches are being 
undertaken, corn fodder should be given with care—and under no cir¬ 
cumstances should barley be mixed with it. ' The best fodder consists 
of crushed or rolled oats mixed with crushed mealies or the African 
and Arabian durra. Each dromedary should have a teaspoonful of salt 
mixed with its fodder. This fodder should be given in the evening at 
the completion of the day’s march. The first portion of the hay forage 
should he given in the early morning and the latter portion at night. 
Great care should be taken on the inarch that the animals are not 
allowed to eat any poisonous weeds. # 

Watering .—During the cool portion of the year the animals should 
be watered every second day towards midday. In the hot scaaon ther 
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animals sliould be watered every day before the inarf'h is eonniieuetHL 
*Tlie Somali dromedaries can go for a period of from -i to 10 days witliout 
water. If the animals are, however, watered every day or every second 
day, it does not prejudifre their power of doing withon( water. When 
dromedaries have been without water Tor 3 or 4 days whih* on tlie 
march, caution is necessary when they are watc‘red: on nik Ii oceasioiis 
they should not be allowed to drink just as much as they wisii., Kaeh 
dromedary sliould be allowed from one to two biicketsful. 1 hey should 
then he sent to graze for two hours, or, wdiere grazing is not avaiiatde, 
a small quantity ol‘ liay (not corn) sliould be given, after whi< h lliey 
may be allow^ed to quench their thirst. The aiiimaJs should ne\er he 
allowed any corn as Jong as they have water in their slomaih^. I'nless 
these instructions are strictly adhered to the animal will be knorked up 
with colic. 

On (he March. —When feasible, the animals should ])e got ready for 
the mai’ch before sunrise, in order that they may be able to start right 
away at sunrise, A mareli should not eAceed four houi’s at a time— 
representing 10 iiiiJ(‘s. 'Die animals should then he allowed to graze 
until 3 o^oloek in the afternoon, after which they can put in another four 
hours’ march. When the night camp is reached the animals should be 
given the corn fodder, after which they should be allowed to graze for 
two hours. The dromedaries should then be camped near the luggage, 
etc., and a small supply of hay should be placed on a })iece of saeje or 
matting in front of each animal: unless the sack or matting is iit-ed. the 
animals are apt to swallow sand and stones, etc., which W'onhl huve a 
bad effect on them. After every three to four days' march the animals 
should he allow^ed a rest. The principle of allowing the animah eight 
days’ rest after every month's w-ork is to be recommended. 

As regards order of marching, the usual procedure is for the lead¬ 
ing dromedary to be led and the following ones to be fastened to each 
others' tails. Snch sets should not consist of more than six anijuals. 
Supervision is needed to see that each animal in a string is able to keep 
up with the leading one. The slowest and weakest animals slnmld be 
placed ill front, and the stronger and quicker ones placed at the end of 
the string. The attendant guiding the front animal should lead that 
animal with intelligence. Great care should be s])6cially exercised in 
the case of night marches. Under no circumstances wiien the animiils 
are loaded should anyone be allowed to mount them. When ii is ab¬ 
solutely necessary for a sick or weak person to be mounted, then the 
load of the dromedary in question should be reduced by 140 to 150 lbs. 
It is always advisable on marches to have 10 jyer cent, of tlie animals 
as spare ones to act as reliefs, but these should he kept strictly for this 
purpose, and no one should be allowed to mount them. 

There is another method than leading dromedaries in string^. and 
“ihat is to drive them in herds, but this is only advisable in open country. 
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The loads should be made up into two equal lots, which are attached! 
to each other by cords and affixed to the saddle in such a manner that 
the packages hang on either side of the. animaPs hump. Care is to be 
taken that the packages do not hang too low down. The sides of the 
dromedary should be protected with sacking or matting. In many cases 
ii is a good principle to have the loads placed in large nets and slung 
on cacli side of the saddle. When loading up an animal it should be 
made *to lie down between its two lots of luggage. Care should, of 
course, be taken that the luggage does not exceed the weight according 
to the carrying capacity of each animal. Once an animal has been 
loaded it should not be* kept standing: if the march cannot be started 
at once the animal should be made to lie dowm until all the animals are 
ready. The best plan is not to allow the animal to rise when it has 
liecn loaded until everything is ready for the march. 

The camping ground should be selected as far as possible free from 
si ones. The dromedaries should be made to lie down in rows with their 
backs to the wind when camped for the night. Each animal should be 
provided with a waterproof covering, w^hich on the march can be utilised' 
to ])r(»t(*('t the packages. 

Care should always be exercised to ensure the saddles being dry for 
use on the following day—the same attention being paid to dromedaries 
in every respect as to horses. Each dromedary should have its own 
particular saddle, the padding of which should where necessary be altered' 
to fit its back. If constant attention is given to these details the 
animals will seldom' suffer from sore backs. It is also important that 
dromedaries should be given the same grooming as horses. 

Dmases ,—As far as the digestive organs are concerned the drome- 
dar}^ suffers from the same complaints as other cattle. Colic is a fre- 
(|iiei\t complaint where they have been allowed to over-eat themselves 
on fresh green pasture. The dromedary is also very subject to mange 
and seal), ami for this reason careful grooming is necessary. On the^ 
first sign of mange or scab the animal should at once be treated with a 
mixture of creolin—the usual African preventatives, such as petroleum,, 
should not b(^ used. It is advisable that the animals should be regulairly 
washed with a 2 per cent, mixture of creolin, as well as where possible^ 
being washed with water or sea water in the same manner as horses. 

Baling Dromedaries ,—A riding dromedary is treated in the same 
manner as the dromedary used for carrying or drawing loads, every care 
being given as to the fit of the saddle to prevent the animal being given 
a sore back. After a long ride the dromedary should be allowed an 
extra quantity of corn fodder. It should always be home in mind that 
these animals have not the same instinct as horses or mules in finding 
their way back to camp, and consequently it is advisable that their 
should be hobbled when turned out to graze, and they should not be 
allowed to stray too far from caiap* 
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Transport of Water .—For the transport of water, sacks made of 
sail«*eloth are the best to use. The size of these should be about 86 by 
’ ^0 inches. Four such sacks can be attached to each animal. The filled 
sacks should be placed in a netting and attached to the saddle. 

Breeding .—Animals intended for breeding should be used for such 
purpose only and never worked. 

In a report issued by the German Government on the use of drome¬ 
daries in German South West Africa, the following statement is given 
as showing the advantages of these animals as compared with other 
transport animals :— 

A camel will carry 4 c.wt. 25 miles without requiring any other food 
than the ordinary pasture. 

A mule will carry 2^ to 3 cwt 14^ miles; and, in addition to the 
ordinary pasture, will require 2 kg. of oats. 

An ox will carry 3 cwt. 9^ miles without requiring any other food 
beyond the ordinary pasture. 

Further, tbe report goes on to say, the camel or dromedary is 
subject to far fewer complaints than other transport animals. It is 
practically immune to the ordinary cattle pests w^hicli are so prevalent 
in South Africa. 

GENEEAL DESCEIFriON OP THE CAMEL. 

Mr. 11, von P. Berensberg contributes the following interesting 
desetiption of the camel—its natural history, habitat, habits, etc.:— 

There are two distinct species of camels: the Arabian camel 
{Carmlus dromedarius), and the Bactrian camel {Camdus baetrianm). 
The latter is only found in Centra! Asia, and is easily distinguished from 
ilie former by its double hump, its inferior height, stouter build, and 
shorter legs, and by its longer and denser hair. This animal being quite 
unlikely to be successful if introduced into hotter climates, the Arabian 
camel remains fhe only one to be discussed here. 

The Arabian camel or dromedary is found both in Africa and in 
Southern Asia. It is a long-legged animal with one lumip, a coat of 
comparatively short hair, soft feet—broad, expanding, cushion-like pads 
specially adapted for w^alking on yielding sands. Its height is from 
about 6 feet 8 inches to 7 feet. It is an ugly looking animal, the head 
is rather short, with convex forehead and sloping muzzle, the eyes are 
large, with a soft, stupid expression, and the ears small and placed 
far back. The divided upper lip overhangs the lower : the nostrils are 
large and slit-like, and can be closed at will. The neck is very long, 
laterally compressed and thickest in the middle. The back rises from 
the joint of the neck to the loins, and then falls away abruptly to the 
root of the tail On the back is a hiimp, an accumulation of fat, w'hich 
stands upright when the animal is in good condition, but liangs off or 
even soinetimes nearly disappears in a half-starved beast. The hump 
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should form a regular pyramid, and is then a sign of health. The hair 
is soft and short except on the hinder part of the head, neck and throat, 
shoulders, hump and upper part of the forelegs. The general colour is 
sandy grey, but there are white, greyish-brotm, and even totally black 
camels; the latter are considered worthless by the Arabs. 

Several distinct breeds are recognised, but, generally speaking, they 
may be divided into baggage camels and riding camels or dromedaries. 
Camel-riding is not a pleasant exercise, but rather back-breaking, be¬ 
cause the animal's method of locomotion is to move both legs on one side 
simultaneously. A fully goaded camel can make from to 3 miles an 



hour, whereas a riding camel or dromedary will travel as many as ten 
miles in the same time, and will keep up fiiis pace for a long period. 
There is a special breed of dromedary called the “Mahari,” which is 
considered of much more value than the best Arabian horse. 

At present camels are not found in the wild state, but only domesti¬ 
cated. Occasionally some are found wild; these are descendants of tame 
ones which have escaped the dominion of man. Camels as animals of 
burden have been known from the remotest ages. Arabia may he taken 
as their original home. 

The Arabs have a legend about the origin of the camel. In ancient 
times, when animals were said to he able to (^peak, the horse one day 
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complained of its appearance, and said that the Creator had not given 
it as fair a share of beauty and usefulness as the other animals. It was 
dissatisfied with its head and its ears, which were too long, with its neck 
which was too short, and which it thought would look nicer if it were 
graciously curved like that of the swan. The length of the legs could be 
improved to impart a greater rapidity of locomotion, and last but not 
least, why should the saddle which its master had to put on and take 
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•off every time not be a part of its body and be inseparable from it? The 
<>reator, who overheard this grumbling, made an animal as depicted by 
the horse, and the result was the camel with its ugly appearance. The 
horse, however, became terrified and did not insist on having its own 
shape altered. The Creator allowed the new animal to exist as an 
eternal warning to the horse. The Arabs thus account for the fright 
most horses show when they see a camel for the first time. 

The camel lives in dry arid countries and deserts, and is able to 
•exiat for a long time without food and water. Its principal food consists 
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of branches and leaves of trees, and it will not reject thorny bo^he^ 
which will do no harm to its month. It will do well on snch a diet or cut 
a few dates, but when required to do work for some days it will soon 
break down. Grain should be largely given then, but a certain amount 
of green food is absolutely necessary to the animaFe health. Ite 
capability of remaining several days without water is very great, but 
must not be overtaxed. When drinking it takes* a considerable quantity 
of water, which is stored away in cells in the walls of its stomach. Al* 
though the camel is perhaps the ugliest ^creature known, its . value as an 
animal of burden is without parallel, and without it great tracts of land 
in Northern Africa would be uninhabitable. Besides its use as a" carrier 
of baggage and a riding animal, the Arabs eat ite flesh, which is very 
palatable, the writer himself having eaten it several times in his travels 
in the south of Algeria. Its milk is very thick and rich, but unservice¬ 
able m coffee and tea, as it curdles immediately. Its hair is woven inta 
strong ropes and cloth, principally used for tents. The drirn brings 
forth one calf after a gestation of rather more than eleven months. 

Camels are said to have a very bad temper, and will frequently 
bile when passing one another, but they are easily handled, and when 
once started on a track they will continue without any more trouble 
and do so for Hours. The general disposition of the camel is rather 
stupid, and it will never become attached to its master, but its many 
6hortoommg^ are counterbalanced tenfold by its unsurpassable value aa 
•n animal of iuirdep. Camels have a great aversion to crossing even 
the smallest stream, and swim either imperfectly, or not at all, without 
assistance. 

As to whether the introduction of camels into Natal will be advan¬ 
tageous or otherwise, there are many points for and some against their 
use, which must be considered. In favour of their use may be noted 
the following points:— 

1. The camel is not subject to cattle diseases, such as East Ceast 
Fever, Gallsiekness, Lungsickness, etc.; this alone would be sufidcient to- 
warrant its introduction. Transport arrangements will therefore not 
continue to suffer, there will be no more quarantine areas, and the 
fanner will be able to bring his farm products to the market. 

It is immune from Horsesickness and the bite of the tsetse fly* 
Here again the camel will prove of great value in replacing horses and 
mules in districts where, as in some parts of Zuhiland, horses and eattle- 
cannot be kept because the tsetse fly is present. At the same time tlm* 
big game can be preserved, and it will not become a necessity to destroy 
all the beautiful antelopes, which, as is generally accepted, ate the 
direct cause of the presence of the tsetse. 

3. As has been proved by experiments in German South Weft 
Africa, the camel carries heavier loads and to greater distances than the* 
ox and the mule. ' * 
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4. It requires for the greater amount of labour no more food than 
the ox ajul less than the mule. In addition, it will accept food which an 
ox will not, feeding and thriving on thorny bushes. 

5. It is able to remain for a long tinn? without water. This quality 
will be appreciated in districts where water is scarce and sometimes un¬ 
obtainable. 

6. A camel can be put to work from its fifth year and will continue 
woi'king until its twenty-fifth year or longer. Thus the time that it 
can lie employed as a beast 4id‘ burden exceeds considerably the life of 
an ox. 

'rile points against the use of camels in Jsatal may now be con¬ 
sidered :— 

The first and, considering the depression through which Natal far¬ 
mers are passing just now, perhaps the greatest drawback is the initial 
expeuise which, as a matter of course, is not light. The price of a 
camel would amount to about £60, plus the sea freight from Hamburg 
to Durban, Thus the capital to be invested in the purchase of a suffi¬ 
cient number of animals would be considerable. Therefore it would 
be advisable to make a small experiment at first, perhaps with a dozen 
s]iecially selected animals, Ijefore venturing in such a big enterprise. 

'I, The camel is further a bad-tempered animal or, rather, a very 
stupid one, but it is just this stupidity that makes it so easy to handle. 
If once started on a track, it will continue thereon for many hours with¬ 
out stopping. • 

d. It has a great aversion to crossing water, but this refers rather 
to water where it has to swim. Very likely the camel cannot swim at 
all, but some travellers say that it will swim, if the head is kept up to- 
prevent the animal from drowning. 

The first of the arguments against the introduction of camels will 
lose much of its force when we consider the fact that the higher price 
is'compensated by a greater length of service, and the high profits of 
breeding. The two succeeding points are not important enough as to 
nn^rit much consideration. Every farmer has some bad-tempered oxen 
or mules, and in time they become accustomed to work. In the report 
of the Government of German South-West Africa no mention is made 
of these two last points, which were recorded here in order to furnish 
a true picture of the animal. 

CAMELS IN KHODESIA. 

During the last three or four years camels have been introduced 
into Ehodesia for transport purposes, but the results, it is stated, have 
not been altogether encouraging. Mr. E. R. Sawer, Director of Ex¬ 
periment Stations, has furnished the following note dealing with 
Rhodesian experience:— 

The ^Rhodesian Administration decided in 1904, at a time wham 
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transport animals were nrgen% required to take the place of oxen 
driven frorri the roads by East Coast Fever, to secure from India a 
limited number of riding and baggage camels with a view to determining 
their utility in, and adaptability to, local conditions. Colonel Flint 
late Commandant B.S.A.P., who had strongly recommended their use, 
was commissioned to proceed to India and make personal selection of 
beasts of suitable type, and some thirty head in all were landed without 
loss at Beira and trucked to Salisbury. An Indian veterinary surgeon 
and native attendants accompanied the fJamels to ensure suitable man- 
agcuntat and feeding, and a large sup]dy of Indian medicinal plants was 
imported for the treatment of cases of sickness. On recovery from the 
effects of the journey they were put to work under packs and harnessed 
to wagons, while the riding eaniols were served out as police mounts. 
Very satisfactory results were secured during the dry season, and it was 
found that as much as 600 lbs. of grain <‘Ou]d be loaded upon a full- 
grown male, while females would carry 500 lbs. Six camels harnessed 
to a wagon would draw a load of 4,000 lbs., and no troop horse could 
live with the better riding mounts after the first day’s trek. An early 
difficulty was experienced in tfie rearing of calves, which were extremely 
delicate and very subject to rickets. Bono formation was uniformly 
deficient on the sand-veld, a result probably cTue to the demonstrated 
shortage of phosphate in the soil. An outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurred at the Goromanzi Police Camp, which was, however, 
stamped out by thev slaughter of infected animals. With the advent 
of the wet season it was further seen that the animals were quite un¬ 
suited to work on muddy or slipperv roads, the formation of the foot and 
pad being peculiarly adapted to loose and dry sands, and not lending 
itself to wet clays or rocky ground. A limited number of these camels 
Wi^re subsequently distributed by private sale to farmers and transpoyt- 
riders at a price of £60 per head, and the remainder were withdrawn from 
police service and transferred upon terms to Colonel Flint. The latter 
animals are now running in the A^ictoria District, Southern Ehodesia, 
and a report of recent progress has been requested from this gentleman. 


A cow owned by Jgmes Jenson in Center township^ Marysville," 
Kan., reeentty gave birth to six cAlves in one litter. None of the calves 
lived. This same cow gave birth to three calves a year ago, and the 
seme number two years ago. Three years ago this cow gave birth to 
twins, both of which lived. Only ene calf froifi each of the^ litters df, 
three lived any length of time. 
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By Alex. Pardy, P.C.S., Analyst. 

We have distributed throughout Natal in larger or smaller areas a class 
of soil which has been set down and otherwise influenced by aquatic 
agencies* These vlei soils, when taken as a whole, must represent an 
extent of arable land of no mean importance; and were we capable of 
utilising them to their utmost there is reason to believe that they would 
become the coveted spots of our farms. 

They are low-lying, more or less Hat tracts of land, consisting, in 
their upper layers, of soils carried down from the country included in 
the catchment area of their streams; and it is to the nature of the land 
lying above and around them that their characters are due rather than 
to tlieir underlying rocks: thus they are rhore mixed and less local in 
type than the hill soils. 

These soils, if well managed, seem to be capable of high production: 
and as they lend themselves, owing to their level or slightly inclined 
surfaces, to easy cultivation and irrigation, they become deserving of 
special attention in regard to their characters and susceptibilities. 

The Director of Experiment Stations (Mr. Sawer), in recognition of 
the possibilities of such soils, has instituted a series of operations which 
have for their object the practical demonstration, under varying condi¬ 
tions of drainage and irrigation, of- their capabilities and producing 
qualities, and also of their possibilities of improvement as indicated 
by the various methods of treatment. At his instigation a series of 
experiments has been coudueted in the Laboratory in conjunetion 
witli the Held work, in order to ascertain something of the nature of 
these soils both in regard to their mechanical condition and their con¬ 
tents of soluble constituents. 

In order to carry out the work in a more or less comprehensive* 
manner, samples of soil were obtained from localities exhibiting varia¬ 
tions in the subsoils, and these were taken to a depth of three feet, 
each foot downwards being placed separately. Nine samples were ob- 
tained in this way from the Central Experiment Farm, together with one 
surface sample of a washed soil, and one eaoh of the surface and subsoils 
of a typical vlei soil. Four samples, representing two surface and two 
subsoils, were also obtained from the Irrigation Settlement at Wcenen,. 
making in all sixteen samples. 

As these soils, owing to their disposition and relative position with 
regard to stagnant or semi-stagnant water, become more or less im¬ 
pregnated with saline matter carried down in solution from the soils- 
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^bove, they are, in their natural uncirained condition, liable to ac- 
cuiimlate such salts, more especially in the surface regions, where they 
become concentrated owing to the extensive evaporation that takes place 
in contact with the atmosphere. * In order to ascertain how far this was 
the case portions of the various soils were treated with distilled water 
in such a way that tlic soluldc salts were dissolved out, collected and 
measured. The plan fuItilJed the double purpose of showing the effects 
of irrigation combined with free drainage, as well as "giving the pro¬ 
portion of saline matter referred to. 

An imitation of the natural conditions occurring in the soil was 
attempted by weighing out a quantity of soil wliich, when introduced into 
the glass tubes, just stood one foot in height; thus the water was cf)n> 
pellcd to percolate through one foot of soil of which the sample was a 
representative. Water equal to iivc limes the weight of the soil was 
passed through each column collected and measured previous to ilu* 
estimation of the disolved riiattor. 

The total solids in tlie water extract calculated to the ywrcontnge of 
soil were found to be as follows:— 


TOTAL wSOLIDS. 


Sample. 

ist Fool. 
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Fr (ft. 

Na 1 

0070 

, _ 

0028 

No. 2 . 

0093 
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0033 

No. 3 ... ... ■ ... 
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: 0028 
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No. 4 .1 

0035 



No. 5 . 

0*040 

i 0*029 


No. 6 . 

0053 

i 0048 


No. 7 . 

0042 

1 0034 



These figures show something of a gradation from the surface down¬ 
wards in the contents of saline matter, which points to the influence of 
capillary action accompanied by a concentration on the siirface due to 
evaporation of the water of solution. In arid climates these soluble 
salts are liable to accumulate in detrimental quantities on the surface, 
and to i:ender the growth of vegetation impossible. In rainy climates 
murh of the soluble constituents are washed out through the feoil and 
carried away, but the extent to which this occurs depends- very much on 
the nature of the soil, its state of natural drainage, and ability to store 
water. 
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Very little of the soluble matter obtained was found to be of value 
to the plant: at the most only a trace of phosphoric acid was obtainable 
from tlie filtrate, a minute quantity of potash and smaller quantities 
of lime and magnesia. Sodium as carbonate, chloride and sulphate pre¬ 
dominated in the majoritv^ of cases. It is to sodium in some of its com¬ 
binations that the bad (‘tfccts of the saline accumulation are largely due. 
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Rabies: Imbobtation of Caknivora. —Owing to the existence of 
rabies amongst dogs in German South-West Africa, the importation 
into Katal from that country and the Portuguese Territory of all dogs 
and other carnirora and also monkeys has been prohibited by Proclama- 
mation appearing in the Natal Government Gazette* 
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Agt^euMurm in imirnntim 

THE STATISTICS POK 1906. 


Tub Department of Agriculture and Technical Instmction for Ireland 
has just issued its annual report on the agricultural statistics of Ireland, 
1906 being the year reviewed. The total area of land under crops was 
4.728,244 acres—an increase of 72,017 acres over that of the previous 
year. An increase of a little over 19*6 per cent, is recordeid in the acre¬ 
age under flax. The area under cereals was 3 per cent, ^ater in 1906 
than in the previous year, and in that under hay the increase was 1*6 
per cent.; whilst on the other hand there was a decrease of 1 per cent, 
in the area under ^^green crops^^ (not including flax). 

The area under potatoes amounted to 616,107 acres, a decrease of 
64.8 acres as compared with the previous year. Since 1880 an annual 
return has been made of the acreage of each variety of potatoes grown 
in Ireland. From the return for 1906 it is noticed that ^^Champions’^ 
monopolise 56 per cent, of the total acreage under potatoes. ^^TTp-to- 
date'^ come next, with 14*5 per cent., followed by ^^Beauty of Bute” 
(6*6 per cent.), ^Tlpunders” (5-2 per cent.), ^^Sutton’'s” ?^'<br ^^Sutton’s 
Abundance” (4*5 per cent.), ^^Black Skerries” and ^^Skerh’' Blues” (4*2 
per cent.), ^Trish Whites” (2-9 per cent.), and ^TRritish Queens” (2<2 
per cent). The total acreage of all other varieties only amounts to 8i9 
per cent, of the total area under potatoes. Since 1880, it is stated, the 
^‘Champion^’ has constituted the main crop of the country, although 
since 1891 the proportion under ^^Champions” has declined from 79*7 
per cent, to 56-0 per cent (in 1906). 

The total produce of potatoes was 2,660,581 tons, being 22*3 per 
cent, less than tlie yield in 1905. The turnip crop was 4*9 per cent, 
greater than that of 1905; the total quantity of mangel wurzel and 
beetroot produced vms 4*9 per cent, more; and the yield of flax (12,024 
tons) was 10*6 per cent, over that of 1905, and 26*6 per cent, ovjgr the 
average for the ten years 1896-1906. The average yield yer mT'0i of 
}>otatoe8 was 5-56 tons, equivalent to ^2*9 muids, in Natal measure. It 
may be of interest to note that the average yield of potatoes in Natal itt 
1905 was 33*8 muids, and in 1906 under 30 muide. 

There was a slight decrease in the total number of cattle in 190fl 
as compared with the previous year, and there were also decreases in the 
numbers of sheep and goats. Increases are recorded in the numhera 
of poultry and pigs. 
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INTEK-COLONIAL CONFBBENGE. 

Ik eoiHiectiou with the first meeting of the Inter-Colonial Locust Bureau, 
the committee of M^hich is composed of official representatives of the 
British Colonies of South Africa, at the suggestion of the High Com¬ 
missioner representatives of Ministerial rank also attended, and the 
Geiman and Portuguese authorities were also invited to send delegates. 

The nession commenced upon the morning of the 17th May, at the 
Palace of dustice, Pretoria. The various States and Colonies were re¬ 
presented by the following delegates:— 

(German South-West Africa: Herr Franckc (Gennan Consul-General). 

Mozambirfue: H.E. Lieut. Graca (Military Governor of Gazaland). 

Cape Colony: The Hon. A. J. Fuller,(Minister of Agriculture) and 
Mr. Greene. 

Natal: The Hon. W. A. Beane (Minister of Agricnllure). Mr. Claude 
Puller (Government Entomologist), and Mr. A. Ci. Kelly (Assistant 
Entomologist). 

Tramvaul: General Smuts (Acting Prime Minister), Mr. F. B. 
Smith (Director of Agriculture), and Mr. C. W. Howard (Government 
Entomologist). 

Orange Hirer Colony: Mr. Barclay Lloyd (Acting Attorney-General), 
Mr. dolins(<»ne ((Miief Locust Offieer). and Mr. Kectliliug (Government 
Entomologist). 

Hasnfolnntl : Mr. Wronghton ((5ov(‘rnment Scoretarv). 

liccliuanaland Proferfaraie: Mr. Barry May (Government Si»(retaiw)-^ 

The proceedings were opened by Lord Selborne, who said:—have 
the honour on behalf of the Trajisvaal Government to offer a cordial 
welcome to the representatives of every Government in South Africa, 
wlio arc led to take part in this most important Locust Conference. I 
think the representatives of the Cape Colony and Katal will permit me 
to go even further on tluur behalf, as well as oi] hiduTlf of the Transvaal 
and Orange Kiver Colony and other portions of South Africa, to express 
our pleasure that we are honoured to-day with the presenc e of your 
Excellency the Military Governor of Gazaland, representing the Portu¬ 
guese Administration, and you, sir, the Imperial German Consul repre¬ 
senting German South-West Africa. All the Governinents are here re- 
pres^nte^d to take joint action in this matter, which is so vital to the 
farmers of South Africa. Last year I had the honour of w^elcoming 
the delegates to a similar Conference, but much has happened since 
then, much I mean in connection with this important subject, which 
you have met to consider. In the first place I would like to allude to 
the death of Mr. Simpson, the Transvaal expert. Mr. Simpson was a 
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young American of great promise, who had given the Transvaal the 
very best results of his scientific training in America, and I think all 
who knew him—and those who did not know him personally, but have 
seen something of his work—^mnst deeply deplore his untimely end. I 
think South Africa for many a long day vdll owe much to his unselfish 
and skilled exertions. He certainly gave his best to the land in which 
he was employed, and if any one man gave a greater impulsion than 
another to the attempt now being made to deal with this universal 
plague 1 believe that man was Mr. Simpson. (Hear, hear.) 

the second place we have been afflicted by an almost unpre¬ 
cedented plague of locusts. I believe the memory of the oldest in¬ 
habitant does not carry him back to a plague greater than the one which 
at any rate the Transvaal and the Orange Eiver Colony, and, I believe, 
certain parts of the Cape Colony, have suffered from, but I would ask 
you to consider how much worse that plague would have been if the 
work that followed as the result of the last Conference had not taken 
place. The number of swarms destroyed as the result of that Con¬ 
ference has been enormouS) and vast as has been the damage done by 
the plague of locusts I think we may safely say that the damage would 
have been far greater if it had not been for the work of locust destruc¬ 
tion actually carried on. Therefore to the farmers of South Africa 
there has been a saving in money value not easy to calculate as a direct 
result of the conference which took place last year. 

^Tn the third place, in these few short months since the last Con¬ 
ference, we have gained some very valuable experience. We have 
learned, I think, by universal consent that the best way to kill the locust 
is to kill him in the voefcganger stage. We have also learned how to kill 
him and where to kill. him. Very often, when discussing this question 
with farmers in South Africa, it has been said to me, and no doubt to 
many of you gentlemen also, ^hat is the use of our killing the locusts 
in the Transvaal or in Cape Colony, or wherever they may he, when we 
know they will come in from the Kalahari desert in even greater num¬ 
bers? How can yon organise the destruction of locusts in the Kalahari 
desert?^ Well, gentlemen, if we have rightly learned the life cycle of 
the desert locust, we know now that we have no need to pursue h\rr\\ into 
the Kalahari desert^ 

Lord Selbome then read paragraphs from the last report on locust 
destruction in the current season, in which it is stated that there are 
two generations of locusts in South Africa. The fiirst generation hatches 
from eggs which have been laid in that portion of the Kalahari desert 
which is included in British Bechufnaland, Oordonia, Griqualand West, 
Kenhardt, and Prieska districts of the Cape Colony and including all 
the central portion of the Cape Colony from the Great Pish Biver east¬ 
wards to Middleburg and almost as far south as Oudtshoom. The eggs 
are laid here early in January, hatched at once, and the voetgangers are 
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fully grown early in March, when they at once proceed south-east, cast 
and north-easi:, invading eventually nearly the whole of the east of Cape 
i^olony, Basuioland, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, most of Southern 
Ehodesia, and parts of the Hccliuanaland Troteciorate (these swarms 
arising from eggs laid in the Kalahari desert). Tliev then invade th<* 
most civilised and completely settled portions of South Africa, and here 
they stay from June to August, when they lay their eggs, which hateli 
wdth the first rains of the season and l)eenme uinged liy December. 
They then Hy dowm to the Kalahari, Avhere they lay their eggs and tin* 
life cycle begins over again. "'This information/’ the rc]»ort e<)jitinni‘s, 
‘^^shoAvs us that our success in combatting this ]>cst dcpimcls upon the co¬ 
operation of all the South African Colonies and territories. If (‘acli Colony 
will destroy its own voctgangers between October ami Di‘eeinl;H‘r, tlierr will 
be no loeiists to go ijito tiie Kalahari in Janiiarv, and no locusts to in¬ 
vade us in Mareh. If, on the other hand, only one or two o^the Cobmics 
destroy their voetgangers there would be >till jdenty bred In tin* Kala¬ 
hari, and those Colonies who were working have to sulTer invasioVi rach 
year merely as a result of their neighl)onrs' negligence.'’ 

Jh'oeeeding, iiord Selitorne said:—“So llie egg that is laid in tlie 
Kalahari is laid by a bnaist, so far as we can understand, that lia> beim 
haleht'd in tin' 'I’ransvaai or in tin* O.K.C. or Cajie Colony, and il' we 
can d(‘Stroy them here in the middle of civilisation you will iiave no work 
in the Kalaltari because they will lay no (‘ggs there, and we sliall not get 
the swarms coming back to us from those distant regions. That ])rov(>s 
to bo a most im])ortant contribution to our knowledge of the erealiire. 

information^ sIioavs us tliat all our success in eotnbatting llu^ 
pest (lc})ends upon tin* co-operation, of all the Soutli African (^>lonics 
and territories, and if eacli Colony wdll destroy its oAvn voetgangers be¬ 
tween October and DeiM-niber there will i)e no locusts to come bac k to 
invade us in Man*!). That seems to me to he the wdiole thing in a 
nutshell.* On the other hand, if only one or two Colonics destroy their 
voetgangers there will be ])lenty in the Kalahari and the other Colonies 
will suffer as the result of their negligence. New, gentlemen, consider 
the terrible nature of this evil. 1 do venture to say that T think we are 
bound to make the greatest effort possilde to cope wdth it. It is the 
excuse given, as I was reminded here the other day, by the lazy farmer 
for his laziness, who says ^What is the use of iny working when all the 
results of rny toil are going to be destroyed by the locusts?’ But what 
Is far more important is the ruiti of the industriotis farmer. I cannot 
think of anything more heartrendhig than the fate of the man who has 
put in his mealies by the sweat of his brow and the acquired knowledge 
and experience of half a lifetime; and the voetgangers come and take 

* The reader is reminded that throughout the speech Lord Selborne is refer- 
rmgf only to the brown locusts, and the. statements made must not be taken as 
applying to the locust question in Natal. 
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them all. He replants uiidaniited, his crop grows up, he has abundant 
rains, there is every promise of a fine crop, as has happened in district 
after district in the Transvaal this year; and just as he is going to reap* 
the fruit of his labour fresh swarms of locusts come in and sweep away 
or ruin his crop. That has happened on farm after farm in the Trans¬ 
vaal and O.K.C. this year. I can think of nothing that any Government 
can do more beneficial or more really and truly (calculated to assist the 
progress of South Africa than if they can remove' this (^rushing load of 
anxiety from the mind of the farmer. He cannot do it by himself. He 
himsoir can assist the Government, and he ought to he made io assist the 
Government, but in this matter the Government must take the initiative, 
and, unless all the Governments Join together to support each other the 
elTorts of no individual farmer or Government will be siitfieient to eo])e 
with it. Indeed, I go so far as to say we shall be guilty of criminal 
nc^glect if we do not one and all endeavour to grapple with this problem. 
Try to imagine the position of a farmer who has b(^en placed as 1 liave 
pictured to you. How destructive of progress, how destructive of energy, 
how' cruel, and I believe I may go so far as to say. how unjust \i is, 
when wc can by combined effort remove this clog upon the }>rogress of 
tlie industrious and progressive farmer. Gentlemen, I think all the 
evidence is to the effect that public opinion is behind the Governments of 
South Africa in this matter. There are (questions on which we well 
know Governments cannot go in advance of public opinion, but on this 
question public opinion has showm a great advance of recent months. 
There have been demands from farmers^ societies for eompiilsorj^'legisla¬ 
tion on this subject, and there are vei 7 few now who maintain that it is* 
not a function of the Government or that it would be wrong of the Gov- 
(‘inment to interfere. Therefore, I say that this Conference, so ably 
.ic|>reseuted not only Ijy tlie ex.})ert delegates, but by‘ the responsible' 
]\linist('rs of the different Governments, is a ha])py augury of what can 
bo done by combined South Africu, and I am sure I aui only voicing the 
opinion of tli(^ whole (d* British Semth Africa when I say how V(:"ry 
coitlially wc welconu* tin* cn-opei‘ation of tlie I’ortuguese and German 
adminisl rations. (Applause.) 

Lord Selboriic then left the Conference, and, upon the motion of 
tile Hon. A. J. Fuller, seconded by the Hon. W. A. Deane, General 
Smuts was voted to the chair. 

Mr. Howard tlien read a report upon the work by the Bureau up 
to date. f. 

Mr. Fuller (Natal), speaking to.the agenda tabled, pointed out that 
the subjects set dowm fvr discussion were such as. only concerned the 
members of the Bureau, and ('xpres.sed tlm opinion that the Ministers 
juid State olTiciais present iniglit like to give the Conference some state- 
tnenl upon the question of loeiust destrimtion in their respective 
Colonics and countries. 
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General Smuts then addressed the meeting, lie said they had an 
enormous- number of swarms of locusts, greater than in the memory of 
living man, concentrated in the Transvaal, Oraiigti Kiver Colony, (/ape 
'Colony, and other parts of South Africa, if these Colonies co-operated 
to the best of their ability in destroyijig these swarms which m>w 
covered the face of the earth, the result would be that they would prac¬ 
tically break the back of the locust )>lague, and South Africa would be 
rid of the scourge, which in a way was really a far greater scourge than 
either rinderpest or tick-fever, or any of the oilier diseases, because the 
effects of these diseases were not so dreadful and so far-reaching as 
those of these swarms of locusts. The enemy had been delivered into 
their liaiids, and if they were energetic this year he would not l>c sur¬ 
prised if they got the better of the locusts. The Transvaal, he was 
certajn, would do its utmost; and, from what he had seen, he knew that 
other parts of South Africa would also de their host. He tliMughi it 
must be recognised that South Africa would be wrong if it did not cope 
with this difficulty and do its best to get rid of it. He was extremely 
anxious that their friends, especially in the Cape Colony, should htdp. 
He understood that locusts were laying eggs ail round rhe iKu-ders in 
Cape (/olony. It was of no nse their attempting to destroy a!! ihcir 
swarms if tlieir freinds over tin* border did not help. They in the 
Transvaal wished to impress upon them the gravity of tlie situation and 
the extreme desirahility of their doing their best to co-opm'atf- wiih 
them, lie- was glad to see delegate.^ there from t]u‘ neii»iibonriiig 
Colonies, and lie wmuld be glad to have some assurance from tliem. 

CAPE COLONY. 

The Hon. A. J. Fuller (Cape Colony) said a difficulty in the ])ast 
had been to get the whole of the Cape Colony to co-operate wnth them 
in the matter of locust destruction. He recognised that it was per¬ 
fectly hopeless for one section of the community to try to deal with the 
question unless the others were prepared to throw’ in their lot. He 
was in earnest over the matter, or he would not have travelled eight or 
nine hundred miles to attend that Conference. His Colony was going 
to put its hand to the plough: it was going to make every elfori. in con¬ 
junction with the other Colonies, to do what it could, at any rate, to 
minimise the evils of the pest. They did not propose to deal with the 
locusts in the Kalahari, because it was impossible to deal with them there; 
but once they had come ffom the Kalahari in the voetganger stage, it 
must be the duty of every Government to make the best effort possible 
to destroy them whilst in that stage. It had been done, it could bo 
done, and it must be done. He could assure them that the Cape (tov- 
erument were determined to assist in the efforts that were about to he 
made in the destruction of this pest. (Applause.) 
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The Hon. W. A. Deane said he thought Natal could claim to have 
sot the example regarding locust destruction to the rest of South 
Africa. They regarded locust destruction as an insurance premium. 
They had experimented in the past upon \he various methods of de- 
slriietion, and they had proved the value of their methods of spraying 
with arsonite of soda and of the locust fungus, and he thought that 
otiior States would do well to follow NataTs example in this respect. 
The past season had been very bad. The probable mealie crop would 
b(‘ about a million niuids. He was convinced that, had they not spent 
over £6,000 on locust destruction, their mealie yield would never have 
been half that amount. That went to prove that this locust destruction 
was the very best insurance premium possible. He knew the adjoining 
States were not favoured to the extent that Natal was with regard to 
lain!all and well-watered country: but Natal had its disadvantages in 
the form of a huge native territory—and he might say that the method 
they adopted was for the Government to step in and at its own post 
destroy all the locusts in those native territories. They had a Locust 
Act wliicl) (‘iialded the Government to force occupiers of land to kill 
their own locusts. As had been said, it was no use one Colony killing 
its locusts if tlicre was no concerted action in the adjoining States. He 
was very pleased to be present at that Conference and to see the Portu¬ 
guese (lovenior there, for he hoped that, by his (the Governor’s) pre- 
seiici* iherc', the Portuguese Government was prepared to go into this 
matter of locust destruction. They found that, although they might 
kill their own locusts, they had invasions from that portion of South 
Africa. He tlioiight the words of the High Commissioner were very 
true wlien Jie said that the people are behind the Goyernments. He 
hoped that the Confereiioe would be so fruitful in the future as to* 
make tlie lot of the agriculturist bright and more prosperous. 

OKANGE KIVEE COLONY. 

Mr. Barclay Lloyd (Orange Eiver Colony) said that, in the Orange 
Eiver C’olony, the farmers had come forward and had not only asked the 
Government to destroy the locusts, but had asked for legislation to com- 
]»el the farmers of the country to destroy the locusts on their farms.. 
Legislation had been drafted on the lines on which Natal had worked 
Avitli such great success. They had spent during the last season up¬ 
wards of £12,000 in coping with the enormous swarms of locusts which- 
had come across the land. He would gladly give the assurance of his 
Colony that they were going to tackle the locusts in the way which the- 
experience of the other Colonies had taught them to be the right and 
only May of dealing with them. Now was the time for action; and he^ 
thought if they all entered on the matter in the spirit with which, the 
O.E.C. farmers entered into it, they would be able to exterminate the : 
immediate danger which hung over their heads. 
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GEEMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Herr Francke (German Consul-General) wished to assure them that 
he would do all in his power to^ assist in the work. At present he was 
not able to tell them what measures had been taken in German South- 
West Africa. He was afraid they had not made any great progress 
owing to the trouble they ffad had during the last few years;, but he 
could assure them of the interest of his Government in such an im- 
j'ortani question, and he would do his best in submitting the decisions 
which were arrived at to his Government and obtaining its assistance 
in thi^ matter to the best of its power. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Mr. Wrougliton ((xovernment Secretary) said that the question of 
legislation for the destruction of locusts hardly affected his district, as 
they liad a purely native population to d^al with under the tribal 
system. They had spent during the year a little under £2,000, which 
did jiol quite represent the work that had been done, because, working 
through the ehiefs, they had a large amount of free labour from natives 
who were told off by their ehiefs to assist/ He was directed by the 
Resident Commissioner to say that, although they could not promise 
legislation as other Colonies jiroposed undertaking, every assistance 
would be given according to the means in their power. 

BECHTLiNALAND PROTECTORATE. 

Mr. Barry May (Rechuanaland) said they had an enormous territon^ 
in t‘xtent very nearly e(|ual to that of Cape Colony. To administer 
that territory they only had a handful of officials and a very small police 
force, with a small revenue and a fairly big expenditure. Still, his 
Government was prepared to make an effort to destroy the locusts. 
They proposed to use the method which had been most satisfactors^ in 
Natal and also in the Transvaal—the arsenite of soda method. 

PORTUGITESE TERRITORY. 

Mr. de VV^agehaere (Portuguese Vice-Consul at Pretoria), speaking 
on behalf of the Portuguese representative, said that the Portuguese 
Government was certainly prepared to co-operate with all the other 
States of South Africa, and a sum of money was to be set apart for the 
destruction of locusts. 

RHODESIA. 

The Chairman was sorry that Rhodesia was not represented, which, 
he understood, was due to the sitting of the I legislative Council of 
Rhodesia, which made it very inconvenient for that Administration to 
be represented. 

The members of the Central Bureau then sat in committee to con¬ 
sider the agenda, with a view to submitting proposals to the represenia- 
tives of the various Governments at a later stage. 
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THE PllESENT POSITION. . 

At the afternoon sitting of the Conference Mr. P. B. Smith (Trans¬ 
vaal) said that the representatives of the various Colonies had been 
comparing notes, and from those notes and information available every¬ 
thing went to show that it was possible to ♦destroy locusis in the early 
stages, and that this had been done with great effect in several Colonies, 
and also that an immense amount of crops had been saved by the action 
of the Govenmients in so doing. It was also found that enormous 
losses iiad o(*curred to certain Colonies through the invasion of flying 
swarms of locusts from other Colonies. In taking stock of the prepara¬ 
tions which the various Governments had already made for conducting 
a lo(nist campaign next season, it had been found that Cape Colony last 
year had set aside the sum of £500 for the campaign, liut that they did 
not expend ihe whole of tlys amount. They had issued spray pumps, 
sojiie 500 in number, to farmers, and also a large quantity of arsenite of 
soda free. Natal, during the last four years, had spent on an average 
£5,000 yearly on locust destruction, and last year they had spent £6,000. 
This money had been expended (‘hiefly in the native territories, because 
the farmers themselves fought the locusts, and had had to conduct the 
destruction on their farms themselves. Natal had ordered for next year 
50 U)ns of arsenite of soda, and had a considerable stock in hand, in 
addition. The Orange Eiver Colony had spent £12,000 on their locust 
campaign. Eor the coming year they had ordered 5,000 spray pnmps 
and 40 tons of arsenite of soda. The Transvaal last year had spent 
£14,000 upon locust destruction. In addition they had a large stock of 
spray pumps on hand. They had ordered another 500 pumps and 60 
tons ,of arsenite of soda. Basutoland last year had spent £1,875 upon 
locust destruction. They had ordered a considerable amount of arsenite 
of soda and additional spray pumps. Bechuanaland so far had done 
nothing except collect reports, but they were prepared to recommend 
the expenditure of £1,000 if the Conference advised their Government 
accordingly. No report had been received from Ehodesia. Swaziland 
had asked the Transvaal Government to obtain material for them, and 
they would buy it. That was the condition of affairs up to date. 

The committee had also passed resolutions to the effect that each 
Colony should provide a special organisation for supervising end con¬ 
trolling the work of locust destruction, as it was thought that it should 
be kept in the hands of the Government, who were able to control and 
co-ordinate the whole work. 

EITNGOII) DISEASES OF LOCUSTS. 

The committee also wished to state, Mr. Smith coutinued, that, 
with regard to the destruction of locusts by natural agencies, they had 
carefully considered the reports appearing in the papers that locusts 
had been destroyed by locusts birds and fungoid diseases. Undoubtedly, 
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with regard to the latter the past season had been very favourable, but 
the destroying of tlie locusts in that manner did not go far enough, and 
they were far too uncertain and unreliable to be depended upon. The 
committee were'of opinion that up to the present the only })racticable 
way of destiaiction was in *the early stages by means of the arsenical 
solutions. 

The Hon. A. J. Fuller said that in Cape Colony, in the Cradock 
district, swarms of locusts had been destroyed by a kind of fly. 

Mr. Howard replied that, si)eaking for the Transvaal, Ihe fly did 
not exist in suflicient numbers. 

KE8()LI;T1()NS adopted. 

The iollowing resolutions were put to the meeting and carried:— 

1. —“That in the opinioii of this (Jonferenee it shall be imperative 
that eacJi Colony shall lake such steps as shall effectually destroy and 
prevent the spread of locusts in the voet ranger stage.^’ 

2. —ill view of the information which has come into the 
possession of the Locust Jlnrcau since the date of its establishment, it 
is desirable that the various Souili African Governments should make 
every effort to destroy lomists.’' 

d.—“That, taking into consideration the exjierience of various 
Colonies Avliieh have been t-urrying on an active campaign against 
locusts the efforts to destroy locusts in the past have met with a large 
measure of success, and the evidence goes to show that the expenditure 
on locust destnietioji is so small in comparison with the value of the 
crops saved.^’ 

1.—“That the best agency fm* the d(*stnictioii of locusts is the 
sweetened solution of arsenite of sodium.'^ 

0.-—“Thai in the opinion of this Conference it is imperative that 
the (Tovernment of Hhodesia should co-operate in the destruction of 
locusts in the voetganger stage as is the practice in other Colonies, and 
that 11 is Excellejicy the Governor be respectfully requested to notify 
them of this resolution.” 

General Smuts then thanked the delegates for having come u]) and 
taken part in the important deliberations; and the members of the 
Central Locust Bureau who had gone into the matter so carefully that 
day deserved the gratitude of the Conference. 

The Hon. A. J. Puller and the Hon. W. A. Deane briefly replied. 

Upon the following day the members of the Bureau held a special 
sitting and considered a number of important subjects. Among other 
matters it was decided that a report of the Bureau, covering the work 
already accomplished in connection with locust destruction, should be 
prepared for publication. A sub-committee, consisting of Mr. John¬ 
stone (O.E.C.), Mr, Howard (Transvaal), Mr. Dewar (Cape Colony), and 
Mr. Puller (Natal), was accordingly appointed to draft the report. 
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AgHcuHure /n i/te TranBwrnrntm 

A YEAWS PBOGHESS. 


Another criticism . • levied at the Department is that it is toa 

scientific . . . but science simply means systematic and intelUgent inquiiy^ 

into the working of nature. Agriculture is above everything else dependent 
upon natural processes, and all advances in the art of agriculture must be based 
upon a better understanding of the laws which govern those processes.”— 

Report of Director of Agriadture^ 

An interesting publication is the last animal report oi the Transvaal 
Department of Agriculture (1905-6), copies of which have recently 
come to hand. The volume, which consists of 322 pages, contains the 
separate reports of all the several branches of the Department, which, 
in their ensemble, present a tolerably good idea of the work which has 
been accomplished by the Department during the year under review, 
and also to a certain extent of the conditions under which agriculture 
isj)eing carried on at the present time in the Transvaal. Most evident 
is the lack of co-operation on the part of the farmers; and some of the 
difficulties that lie before the Department of Agriculture are fore¬ 
shadowed in the Director's report. Speaking of the very lax and nn* 
business-like methods followed of purchasing their supplies or disposing 
of their produce, he says that the farmers, as a rule, ‘Tiave dealt with 
the nearest storekeeper, bartering produce for supplies, and, as might 
be expected, usually getting the worst of the deal; the more enterprising 
farmers sent their produce to the towns, but as a rule there was no 
system in their marketing, and they were at the mercy of the middle¬ 
man or the ring of dealers who surround the marketmaster. For the 
fanners to abandon these easy-going methods, which have become a 
second nature to them, will be a severe wrench, and tact and patience 
will have to be exercised in order to induce them to fall into line, to 
fuhil the obligations, and submit to the regulations which co-operation 
involves," The present primitive individualistic methods, he adds, can¬ 
not continue; the hope of the farmers lies in organisation and co-opera¬ 
tion, and every effort will have to be made to foster these ideas. 

Whilst on the subject of co-operation, it will be of interest to refer 
to the. remarks of the Horticulturist (Mr. R. A. Davis), in his report, 
on the matter of the marketing of fruit. ^^Cape and Natal shippers,” 
he says, ‘'must look upon our market as an Eldorado. The extremely 
systematic methods which some of these gentlemen adopt should afford 
an object lesson for the future guidance of our own growers. Not a 
single small town in the Transvaal is left, unexploited.” Let not 
Natalians, however, take unto themselves loo great a share of this eulogy.. 
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llie Cape is a lottg way ahead of xis in the matter of organised fruit 
export (of which a study of our local fruit, market aftords ample con¬ 
firmation), and we, in our turn, can learn much from the Cape methods. 
That the Cape has a big share in the Transvaal fruit trade is evidenced 
by the next couple of sentences of Mr. Davis^ report, which continues:— 
“1 have made a practice during my various journeys to ask for fruit 
at every stopping place. On many occasions, if not most, I have been 
supplied with the Cape grown article.^^ However, ^^at present our sup¬ 
plies of bananas and pineapples, mangoes and paw-paws, avocado pears, 
etc., are entirely drawn from Natal.'’ 

The work of the Deprrtment of Agriculture is, and will be, made 
eabier by reason of the fact of the good relations that exist between the 
farmers and the Department. Agricultural and other societies dealing 
with agricultural affairs, advisory committees and a vast number of in¬ 
dividual farmers have taken ‘^a genuine and symjxathetic i;nterest in the 
w<n'k of tlie Department,” and, “by their ready co-operation and kindly 
criticisms and suggestions, have done mucli to assist it and in turn to 
render it c-apable of assisting them/’ The interest in and appreciation 
of the work of the Department displaved by the farmers are evident 
in vai'ious parts of the report: and there are further not wanting indica¬ 
tions oi‘ the enthusiasm of the various officers of the Department for 
their work. 

SHASON AND CHOPS. 

Owing to the continued drought, lasting three years, dams have 
been empty, springs have been drying up. and streams running low. 
Water for irrigation has been less plentiful than usual, and winter crops 
have as a consequence suffered. In some parts of the country, par¬ 
ticularly the south-west, west and north, pans have been dry and wells 
low, so that even drinking water for stock has been scarce. 'The ex¬ 
pected autumn rains failed ” says the Governmeni Agrrostologist and 
Botanist (Mr. J. Burtt-Davy) in hie report, ^‘leaving the veld short and 
causing it to dry up early; much of what was left was subsequently 
cropped by large swarms of flying locusts, and had no chance to recover 
before winter set in. By August and September stock-farmers were 
hard put to it to keep their animals alive, and many had to kill their 
early iambs to save the ewes. The dryness of the winter may, however, 
prove a blessing in disguise; it has convinced stock-farmers, as never be¬ 
fore, that they must provide winter feed for their animals; when they 
have learned to do this regularly they will be less at the mercy of the 
seasons.” 

The season was not favourable, the Director of Agriculture states, 
to summer crops. The greater portion of them were sown late, and, 
oiring to the hot, dry weather, did not do well ; and, in addition an early 
frost caused great damage to the mealies. The late summer crops and 
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the early winter crops also suffered from the enormous swarms of locusts 
which invaded the colony in the autumn. 

Experiments have been undertaken with various grasses and other 
pasture plants. The plants which, in spite of the phenomenally dry 
season, have given the most satisfactory results are, among others: 
Sheep’s Burnet, Sheep’s Parsley, N.S. Wales Blue-grass, liescue-grass, 
Paspalum dilatatum, Tall Fescue, Meadow Fescue, Sainfoin, and the 
Saltbushes. now feel confident/' says the Botanist, ^That, by sowing 
down mixtures of these and some other grasses, in various combinations 
to suit different soils and climates, we shall be able to lay down permanent 
pastures for the winter grazing of stock at a cost probably not exceeding 
35s. })er acre for seed.” 

liNDUSTKlAL CliOPS. 

Sugar-beet, chicory, linseed, pea-nuts, castor-boaiis, and cottoh are 
all being experimented with. Cotton has been highly satisfactory in 
the eastern middle vlei, particularly on the foot hills of the Drakens¬ 
berg, where there is no frost, and the picking season can be prolonged 
well into the winter. Long-staple American Uplands are stated to have 
given the best results, particularly ihe "‘Silk long-staples,” such as 
Cook’s Allen’s, and Doughty’s. A power cotton gin has been erected; 
and in order to encourage the growth of cotton in the district, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby farmers can get their cotton ginned and 
baled at the factory, and receive an advance of approximately two-lhirds 
of the value of the lint, the balance being paid after the disposal of the 
cotton iji England. 

LIA^E STOCK. 

Ttie Director comments upon the lack of care and attention be¬ 
stowed upon animals, which, he says, is one of the most conspicuous and 
regrettable features of stock-farming in the Transvaal. “Too often 
the animals are practically left to shift for themselves; during the day 
i;hey are herded on the veld, and at night crowded together in an open 
kraal, in Avhich, during wet weather, they stand knee-deep in mud. 
Though the nights are long in this country it is the exception rather 
than the rule for any provision to be made for feeding the stock whilst 
in the kraal, or to provide them with any food other than what they 
-could obtain for themselves in the veld. In the older days, when quan¬ 
tity was of more importance than quality, and individual animals were 
not of great value, such treatment may have been justified, but that 
period has passed, and animals.must now be regarded as artificial pro¬ 
ducts which have been brought to a great state of perfection by selec¬ 
tion and good management, and which require the umost care and at¬ 
tention.” He recommends that farms should be enclosed so that the 
stock can remain at liberty day and night, that shelter be provided from 
ithe wet and cold, and that, instead of trekking the animals about the 
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country in search of food, other countries be imitated and the produce 
and the arable land be employed to eke out the deficiency of the veld. 

A'ETHKINAKY. 

■riu' condition of the Colony as regards contagious diseases of 
animals continues to show marked improvement. East Coast Fever 
has not (mlv been prevented from spreading, but has been gradually 
overcome, and large areas once infected with the disease have been 
cleansed of it. The progress which has been made in the direction of 
stamping out the disease has been effected by a coutinuation of the 
policy of restricting the movement of cattle in infected areas, and the 
fencing of infected farms or areas; and the fact that the disease is being 
gradually overcome, and tlnit in no ease lia.s any extension of the disease 
occurred througli any authorised movement of cattle, Air. ^^mith remarks, 
teslilied to the wisdom of l)iat jiolicy. There can l)c no doul)t, he adds, 
lluu iJ lii(‘ policy now ad(;pte(l is vigorously enfim-ed the disease will 
]‘t' ciitii'i'ly (‘xlcrniinated In-fore long, though owing to the fact that its 
htsj .^irongliohis will In' parts of tlie Colony most thinly ]) 0 ])ulated with 
Euroj^eans and thickly ]>o|»ulatcd uith natives, it will he more difficult 
to dt‘al with hen* than it has been in tliosf parts whieh have already 
i’een cleared, 

.\t the urgent re(|U(‘st of the sheep-farmers in the principal sheey>- 
raising distriids, the scab regulations have been amended so as to render 
them more striugent and to provide for the compidsorv dipping of all 
ilnedvs at a certain season of the year. The luimher of private dipping 
tank." in tin* Colony i^ said to he ra])idly increasing. The annual 
trekking of shcej) from ilu' high ta the ](*w veld, and vice versa, is found 
to he a ^cry trouhlcsouu* factor to he eont(‘ndcd with, as the main stock 
routes soon hec'ome contaminated hv such movtmients. aud it is almost 
inij ossihJc to Irek slu'ep witliout their coutracting (lie disease, and thus 
s])rcadiiig it afresh iti the country. lh‘(*kking, liowcvcr. it is staled, is 
!ik(*ly \ii h(* less ])rcvalcnt in the near future, so lliat the evil will he 
diminislu’d in inlcmsity, altfiongh, '‘it is ecrlain,’’ tho Eireetor adds, ^‘Ihat 
if tlu' disease is to Iji* extirpated, and the farmers tlirough whose farms 
these slieep trek are to iio jn-otcctcd from infe(dion, a^ is only right 
they should he, measures will have to he taken to s('C that all sheep are 
dipped and elenn before they are allowed to travel'^* 

The preparation of a serum for th(‘ iiioculatiou of shee]i against 
hlue-tongue was commenced during tin* yi'ar under re^io\v, h\il so far 
little use has been made of it, as it is coiy?idered desirable to test it uy)on 
a more extended scale before introducing it to the ]mhlic. The inoeula- 

It will be of interest to farmens in the Northern parts of Natal to refer 
to the resolutions passed at the Inter-C^olonial Veterinary Conference regarding 
the movement of sheep from one C^olony to another for the purposes of winter 
grazing : 7»/V/e page 352 of the April issue tiT thU Jotrrna /. 
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tion of mules against horscsiokiiess upon a large scale was also put into 
operation for the first time. In the Transvaal and Swaziland 2,335 
mules were ino(*ulated, and 3«S8 in Khodesia. The loss due to the opera¬ 
tion was 3-8 per cent in the one case and 2*3 per cent, in the other. 
The losses I’rom liorscsi(*lcness amongst these mules, plus 522 previously 
treated, or 3,235 in all, amounted to -6 p(‘r cent., but it is pointed out 
that this iignre ijicludes several deaths the cause of which could not be 
determined with certainty, and which may or may not have been due to 
horsesickncvs. Of these animals 1-3 per (‘ont. showed signs of the dis¬ 
ease re-appearing, hnt recovered upon being rested. Thus, for the first 
time in the history of the country, it is stated, it was possible to trek 
with mules in any part thereof throughout the whole summer. 

CONDITION OF THE FAKMERS 

'rhe drought, locusts aud early frosts caused heavy losses to many 
tarmers, reports the Director, and aflFected all to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent. TJie sheep-farmers on the high veld and in the south-west had 
a good year aiul are j)rospering, and the best of the (*itrus 
fruit and tobacco-growers and arable land farmers also had a good 
season. The price of meat and produce of all kinds still remains very 
high, compared with the prices obtained for articles of similar quality 
in other countries, and, as the list of imports shews, the local supplies 
do not nearly equal the demand. 

In conelusion, the Director remarks that many of the difficulties 
against which the farmers are now contending, arise from causes which 
were in o])cration ])rior to the war, and are in the iiature of a gradual 
aud permanent change in the economic conditions of the country rather 
than that of a temporary embarrassment. The old order is yielding 
place to the new in agricubure in the Transvaal, as in other things; 
and the farmers are having to accommodate themselves to altered cir- 
•cumstances; always a difficult and disagreeable task, particularly to the 
•older generation. 


In County Tipperary, Ireland, there is a co-operative farmers’ 
lacon-curing factory, the membership of which ic 3,800. It is a note¬ 
worthy fact (says the Live Sioch Journal) that as soon as a factory of 
this sort is laid in any district, the farmer observes that there is money 
in catering for it. England lacks such an inctitution yet The lesson 
io be learned from Denmark is that there should be one or two factories 
in every English County, 
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Cl l/riVATION AXl) PHKPAKATIOX KOH MAPKKT. 

tin* oarly tJie nuirkoi was ('liiefly supplied by 

Sierra Lf*ono, Natal, and India,’' says a writer in the last issue of the 
West Indian JivIJpfm to hand. “Now, supplies are largely obtained from 
Zanzibar and Britisli East Africa.’' Sirnmonds, in his Tropical Agri- 
rnlian\ says: *‘ln Natal tlu‘ ca])si(‘inn ]dant grows in peidVcdion, and 
yields a profit to a limited number of growers. The i‘xport of Cayenne 
pep))er has averaged, for ten years, £600 ])er annum, exelusive of inland 
and local eonsum}>tioii. But the export has been declining for some 
years. The shipments of cayenne in 1889 were only 17,^77 lbs.; but in 
1883, 187 cwt., valued at £510.'' 

From a positioti as one of the leading producers and exporters of 
cayenne r^epper in the world, Natal has fallen to a vei 7 secondary place. 
The Customs returns do not distingiiish between cayenne and other 
peppers, so that it is not possible to tell to what extent Natal now con* 
tributes to the world’s market, nor is it possible to give any indication 
of the South African market for this product. Our production is, how¬ 
ever, much lower now than it used to be, and interest in the crop appears 
to be waning. Past experience wmuld seem to indicate what possi-^ 
bilities lie before this ])roducf; and a renewal of interest in its cultiva¬ 
tion appears io be warranted, provided a sufficient profit is obtainable. 

SPECIES ANT) HABITAT. 

The chilli ])lant belong to the genus Capsicuw, of the natural 
order Solonaceac. The best-known species are Cnpsirunt annmm, O, 
minimum^ Eoxi, (C, faMigiatam, Blume), and C. frafcsnais. The kind 
chiefly cultivated in Natal is a variety of C. anniium. 

Of C. annuum there are said to be seven varieties, differing chiefly 
in the length, shape, and colour of the fniit, some being round, others 
oblong, obtuse, pointed or bifid, smooth or rugose; and red, white, yellow, 
or variegated. C, niiniwum closely resembles C, anmnm, hut is distin¬ 
guished by the more acute corolla lobes, the smaller seeds, and by the 
pod being erect, nearly cylindrical, and yellow when ripe. 

All the species are supposed to have come originally from some 
part of the American Continent. C. annuum is a native of equinoctial 
America, most probably of Brazil. 0. frutesicem, also, is supposed io 
have come from South America. 

Among other countries,’and besides Natal, capsicums are grown in 
India very extensively, Zanzibar, British East Africa, Sierra Leone, 

Japan, and China. 
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USES OF CAPSICUM.^ 

The hot., pungent property of the fruit of the plant is due to the 
presence of an alkaloid known as capricine, and it ia on account of this 
property that the genus has received its name, derived from the Greek 
Kapto, ‘Ho bite/^ 

Capsicums are used chiefly as a condiment. Simmonds {Tropical 
Agriculture) says: ‘^There is an enormous consumption of chillies in 
India, as both rich and poor daily use them, and they form an important 
ingredient in the cuiTies and chutneys in general use; when ground into 
a ])a8te between two stones, with a little mustard, lard, oil, ginger, and 
salt, this forms the only seasoning which the millions of poor in the East 
can obtain to flavour their inu^ipid riee.^’ Besides being dried and ground 
f(U’ use as pepper, the fruit is also used, when green, for pickling, and 
wluui ripe for mixing with tomatt>es* etc., to make sauces. 

Capsicums have also their medicinal value. Dymock, according to 
Whitt's Dictionary of (he Economic ProdvclK of India, states that, as a 
drug, pep])er is considered by the natives as stornaeliie and stiniuknl. 
and is used externally as a nibeficient. O'Shaughuossy says: “It has 
been employed with success as a topical application to elongated rivula 
and relaxation of the pendulous veil of the palate. Made into a lozenge, 
with sugar and tragacanth, it is a favourite remedy for hoarseness with 
professional singers and public speakers. In ]mtrid sore-lbroat, whethoT 
symptomatic or strictly local, gargles of au infusion of red pepper arc* 
often very usefully resorted to.’^ Murray {Planfs and Drugs of Sind) 
says: “it is employed in medicine in combination with cinchona in in- 
t(‘rmittent and, lethargic affections and also in atonic gout. It is a 
valuable adjunct to bitters, tonics, and other stimulants in weak states 
of tiu’- stornacli: in cold leucophlegmatic habits, dyspepsia^ and flatulence, 
and as a gargle in relaxed states of the throat it is highly extolled and 
has also been us(*d with su(*cess in the advanced stages of rheumatism.’" 
According to the same Dictionary, chillies arc used as medicine in typhus 
and intermittent fevers and in dropsy; they are regarded as stomachic 
and rubefacient. In native practice in India they are prescribed in 
gout, dyspepsia, cholera, and ague. 

CTTT/nVATION. 

According to The Gardener, a light well-manured soil is the best 
for all kinds of capsictims. The nlants should be picked out at about 
four inches apart when they attain a growth of three inches, and after¬ 
wards put out into a bed of rich, lighl earth when they attain six inches* 
in height, giving them a good supply of water and keeping them clear 
from weeds. 

Mr. W. R. Buttenshaw, in the WeM Indian Bulletin already referred 
to, also gives some useful information regarding the cultivation of 
capsicums. Their cultivation is, it is stated, quite simple, as they re- 
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qniro merely the ordinary care that should l)e given to all garden crops. 
Thf‘ land which is to he planted with capsienms should be well prepared 
beforehand, being brought into good tiltli hy ])]ougl)ing or forking. If 
the soil be ]»oor, manure may be ap])lied while tli(‘ land is being pre¬ 
pared. Fresh manure applied after the plants have been set out is 
apt, it is stated, to produce excessive leaf growth and poor yields. The 
seeds should not be broadcasted, but should be sown in a well-prepared 
nursery bed, and covered to a depth of about half an ineU with loose 
sandy soil. The seeds take from twelve to twenty days to germinate. 
The seedlings shonid ])e transplanted as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, say, about 4 inehes high. They should be set in rows so that 
th(* land can be properly weede<l and cultivated. The rows should be 
about two feet apart, and the seedlings should be set about the same 
d stan(?e apart in the rows. Watering may he necessary should the 
weather be dry, Init should cease when the fniits begin jto ripen. The 
cultivation would easily lend itself to irrigation if necessary. It is de- 
>irable that tlie jdants should be moulded up as soon as tbc\y are well 
established. Frequent weeding will be neeessarv; the soil between the 
rows can be worked with a cultivator, or hoed. 

1)ryi]n;g. 

The po(l.s begin (o ripen in about four months from planting, and 
tin* ripening continiu's for some time. 14ie plants sbonld be gone 
through once a week, and all the fruits that are fully ripe gathered. 
Ilicy should not be allowed to fall to the ground. Dry weather should, 
if possible, Ik‘ chosen for picking. Any fruits having breaks or 
biemiahes should Im discarded, as they would decaiv before drying 
properly. 

If chillies are stored damj), they will soon become quite spoiled. 
They should, therefore, before storing, be spread ont in the sun to dry. 
A warning should liere be given about spreading the chillies on the bare 
ground. This practice has been followed in Zanzibar; and the chillies, 
on acjcount of their resulting dirty condition, have fetched the lowest 
prices. In India the practice is to spread the chillies out on mats for 
tl e purpose of drying. In his last Annual Report, the Agricultural 
Instructor for Iscvis recommends drying the capsicums in the sun and 
wind in trays with fine wire-netting bottoms, so as to allow the air to 
circulate freely. ‘These trays should fit into a rack one above the 
other hut with a good air space between them; the trays can then easily 
be put out in the sun, and, if rain threatens, run into their rack under 
cover instantly. Peppers lose roughly about 70 per cent, of their 
picked weight in drying (about 2 per cent, are stalks which have to be 
removed before shipping, although they should always he picked with 
them on); some 6 to 7 per cent, will, with the most careful picking and 
di7ing, be slightly discoloured and had better be rejected from ship- 
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nient; they will be quite good for seed. The remaining 26 or 24 per 
cent, are fit for the market.'^ 

YIELD. 

Ab regards the yield of capsicums, 1,250 lbs. per acre is stated to 
iie a paying crop, but, imder specially favourable conditions, double that 
quantity, it is said, may be obtained. 

MANTJFACTTJKE OF THE PEPPER. 

Tiie cayenne pepper of commerce is obtained chiefly from the pul¬ 
verised chillies or fruit pods of one or two species (C. annuum, and C. 
fmtigiaium). The ripe fruits are first dried and ground; they are then 
mixed with wheat flour and made into cakes wnth yeast. These cakes 
are baked till hard, and then ground and sifted. 

WiUi regard to pe])pers on the market, the Wesl Indian Bnlktin 
already referred to quotes a note by Mr. E. W. Holmes in the Fharrna- 
eeulical Journal (1899), portion of w^hich runs as follows:—^‘During the 
last three or four years there has been iiv coininerce a very bright-red 
variety <.f Cupsicum minimum, Roxb. {0. fastigiahtm. Bio), said to be 
imported froiii flapau. In consequence of its clean, bright, and at¬ 
tractive appearance, it has commanded a higher price than other varie¬ 
ties. Mr. J. C. XTmney has recently directed iny attention to the fact 
that: this variety is less pungent than the Sierra Leone and Zanzibar 
varieties, although far superior to tJieni in colour. . . Mr. TTtnney 

points out that when an alcoholic tincture of the Japanese and Zanzibar 
varieties is respectively diluted with about 14 parts of water, the former 
gives a inucli clearer solution than the latter, indicating less oily 
matter. . . The })owHh‘ied Japanese cayenne ])e])pers, [daeed side hv 

side, are indistinguisha))le iji ]K)int of Colour.^’ 


DISEASES. 

Cajisicums are apparently not susceptible t(» insect attacks, though 
there arc rivo fungoid pests which sometimes cause trouble. These are 
known as ‘'i)ink anthra('nose’' (Oloeosporium plpentlum) and “dark 
anthracnose'^^ {Collelotrichum nigrum). 

As far as observation in hTatal go, the chilli plant has, until re¬ 
cently, been remarkably free from the attacks of insects. Lately, how¬ 
ever, attention has been drawn to a plant-hug, whose host is the trouble¬ 
some weed, the tTee-tobao'*o {Solanium gigantiuni ?—known locally as the 
^'bug plant”), that is now turning its attention to the chilli and tomato 
plants In an article on 'Tomato Troubles,” in the March, 1907, num¬ 
ber of this Journal, Mr. Albert Kelly states that these bugs have been 
particularly mischievous in their effects upon chilli plants. It will be 
of interest to reproduce the method of treatment described in that 
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article:—"Han(l~])ieking is the most j»raetiea])le method of dealing with 
this pest, it should he done in the early morning^ when the insects are 
lethargic in their niovemonts, and may easily he caiiglit. Quite th^ 
simplest meiliod of killing the hugs is to provide a tin ])artly Idled with 
water, on the surface of which a lihn of partillin or soom* other oil is 
floated. VViieri (]rop])(*(l into this, tin* oii enters Ihi'ough the several 
breathing iiohvs or ."liginala of hodv, and kills the insects readiiv. 
Whilst hand-picking the insetds, a goei! look-oui should he ki‘pt for their 
(ggs. These are ia‘<l in cliisteiv. iipnu (he iiii(h'r siirfiK-e *d‘ lf;<' halves, 
and iniK'h i‘cvrnil)lc a group ot small, dark-hi'nwn. elass !'(ai(h. d’lKi 
leaves uirrying' llu* (gg.^ should he pit-kod oif am! dr<-pped inf'> ilir liig 
alojig wilii (lie hngs.“ 

d’}i.er(‘ arc ah-** iuo fungoid which ^omciiuie- cae^. iicuhlc, 

according to the arlifdc iu (he Wrsf Juflidfi Hulh'lln alrcmh ntioted. 
These are kiu'wn a> “pink antiiraenose" {<cm /n'e-/*.;/v///') and 
“‘Hark ant liraeiiosc {('tih (ufnrfin/n u Iff rum). 


Sugar Cane Experiments 

in West indies. 


For several yt-ars past (experiments with sugar eanes liav*' heeii eoii- 
diK'led iu the AVest Indites, under llie direction of the lni])erial l)e()arl- 
ment of Agrioulturtc d'he objects of the ('X])i‘rimeuts are to discover 
vari(‘ties of siigar-iinu' whicli are likely to inerease the outjuit of sugar 
and to aid phiulers iu eomhating the ravagt's of fungoid diseases and 
insecit pests. It is an e^s(mtial f('attire of tlu'se (‘xperiinmus tlrat the 
canes shall be cultivated in the same maniuT as the ordinary ero]> of the 
ostat(g so as to institute a close comparison on the most praeiical basis 
between these canes and those ordinarily grown. 

During the season 1905-6 experiments were conducted on sixteen 
estates, eight in Antigua and eight in St. KitFs. The total area oo 
(;upied by the Experiment Stations in both islands was 96 acres. The 
first part of the report on the results of this set of experiments—deal¬ 
ing with varieties of sugar-(?aiie—has just come to hand, l^he rcsplts 
show that, at Antigua, seven ('anes, viz., B. 156, D. 109, Sealy Seedling, 
B. 208, B. 376, Queensland Creole, and B. 393, stand out as specially 
"worthy of attention. Of these, B. 156, B. 208, Sealy Seedling, and I). 
109 are amongst those to Avhich attention has been drawn in the two 
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previous reports.- B. 208 and Soaly Seedling are now well-known, says 
Sir Daniel Morris, the Commissioner of Agriculture, and can be recom- 
iflouded for fairly extensive planting. D. 109, Sealy Seedling and B. 
150 have also, it is stated, given the best results as ratoons, the first- 
mentioned possessing the pow(‘r of ratooning in a high degree. In 
connection with the experinumtiS in Antigua, attention is again directed 
to the unfavourable e1iinati<‘ eonditons in Antigua during the season. 
''riu‘ effect of the severe drought was such as to cause the sugar crop of 
ilie island to drop to 7.920 tons, while the average crop, diiring normal 
‘ years, is about 14,000 to 1C,000 tons. 

In the experinKuits with plant canes at St. Kitfs, B. 254 heads the 
list of averages with 8,072 tbs. of sucrose per acre. This cane, says Sir 
Daniel, lias suddenly come to the front, aud its future hohaviour will be- 
wat(4ied wiili interest. B. 208 has again proved a very satisfactory 
cane, and is considered worthy of extended trials at the hands of planters. 
Soaly Seedling, I). 109, and D. 110 are also recommended by the West 
Indian Department of Agricultur<‘ for cautious experimental jdanting,. 
As ratoons, tlie White Transparomt, D. 95, and D. 74 have' given tlie best 
ri'sults of the season. 

Appended to the report is a summary of the results of a ('arefuT 
inquiry made among planters by Dr. W'atts, the Government Chemist and 
Superintendent of Agriculture, on the subject of sugar-cane diseases in 
Antigua. Evidence Inning been found of rind fungus and root fungus 
in certain localities,^it was deemed prudent to direct the attention of 
lilanters to thh subject of diseases amongst their sugar-canes, and to- 
tliis end a circular letter wa.« sent to number of estates. From the- 
inquiry it was gathered that the planters themselves arc of opinion that 
no serious amount of disease exists amongst their canes at the present 
time, and that, on the whole, the amount is less than it has been during 
the past five years. Dr. Wyatts is, however, inclined to think that the* 
insidious nature of tlie attack in the case of root fungus leads jfianters 
\crv frequently to overlook its existence except in bad cases. ^’Very' 
often,'’ he continues, ^‘the crop may be seriously lessened by the presence^ 
f)l root fungus \nthout any appreciable amount of dead cane being seen. 
As is now known, the root fungus attacks the tips of the roots, and by 
destroying *them prevents the cane obtaining a full supply of moisture 
from the soil, hence there is often confusion between the effect of 
drought and the effect of root fungus. My own observations lead me 
to think that root fungus is more .widely distribifted than plantersi^ 
imagine, and I would urge their very careful attention to this point 
/‘TJie remedies for root fungus" Dr. Watts concludes, "appear to* 
be planting of other crops than cane for a year or two. Cotton makes 
an excellent rotation crop in this respeeV' and one planter. Dr, Watts 
adds, has directed attention to good results in combating root fungus^ 
hy growing sweet potatoes as a rotation crop. 
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Gaitie Dipping in Arsenite of Soda. • 

In the May issue of the Agricultural Journal of the Capd of Hood Hope 
appears an interesting letter from Mr. Llewellyn J. Kolierts, of Lottes- 
brook, on the subject of the dipping of cattle in arsenite of soda. Be¬ 
fore he started the systematic use of arsenite of soda, in the streiigtli of 
5 tbs. to 100 gallons of water, 21 months ago, Mr. Boljerts^ farm was 
infested with ticks of all descriptions. Ilic Bont tick {Anddgonima 
hebrneum and the Blue tick {Ehipicephaliis drcoloraluH) w(‘re tin* most 
4 ibundant, the latter being so numerous that cattle were adiially dying 
from the irritation caused-by their numerous bites. Cattle tliai died 
from this (*ausc liad a jelly-like bubstance under the skin (])robably 
«erous iliiid congealed, Mr. lioberts thinks), and the skin Avas highly in¬ 
flamed. From one calf Mr. Story, who was then conducting experi¬ 
ments for the Cape Covernment, out a piece of skin four inches square, 
and on which 1,700 ticks were counted. Several of Mr. Boherts' heifers 
came in with their lirst calf ’without a single li\ing teat whereon to 
suckle it, this beijig duo to the septic hite of the Bont lick. For years, 
Mr. Roberts says, lie hud only been able to real' about 20 per cent, of bis 
calves owing to liver and other diseases. 

Before the advent of the bont tick this farm was carrying thousands 
of sheep, which had to be sold out on account of heariwatcr when the 
ticks arrived. '‘Sheep-fanning was therefore impracticable, and cattle- 
fanning wa» also doomed, had nat dipping come to the rescue.'* 

With the exce])ti()n of two miuiths last Avinlcr, caitlc-dip])iiig lias 
been done every fortnight since August, 1905. result to-day is,*'^ 

remarks Mr. Roberts, ''that the blue tick is stamped out outirely, and 
the bont.lick nearly so, indeed cue has to Inuit to see one on my cattle. 
I have reared about 95 per cent, of my ealvc'^^ this season, and the 
cattle on the farm look sleek and I'at, shewing no ill cilVci from the 
continued dipping in arsenic. It is a pleasure to see tlie licifcrs and 
cows come into the kraal with all four teats intact as of old." 

When dipping was first started on Mr. Roberts’ farm, some of the 
cows scalded a little, though never very })adly, but now ibev are ntoer 
troubled in that way. Only one calf, to Mr. Roberts' knowledge, lias 
-died through the direct effects of the dip. "There is no don In, how¬ 
ever/’ Mr. Roberts*Bays'S, ^That working oxen do suffer if worked sliortly 
after dipping, especially well-bred ones, when the Aveatlicr is liot. They 
blow a great deal, and if not outspanned soon lie down and die. J do 
not wish it to be understood that I recommend arseni(‘ ns a safe dip. I 
simply give my experience, which amounts to the di]>]>ing of about 
12,000 cattle in arsenite of soda with the loss of om^ calf, directly, and two 
<oxen indirectly by working them in the hot sun too soon after dipping. 
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“Mr. Kent, of Grasslands, near Fort Brown/’ Mr. IJoberts con¬ 
tinues, “tells me he has m-ed the dip in the proportion of G lbs, to the 
hundred gallons for several months without ill effects, except that his 
calves arc inclined to purge after dipping. I know losses have oc¬ 
casionally occurred at other tanks, notably at the Alice public tank, but 
it is questionable whether in these cases there was not some mistake in 
the mixing. 1 would advise anyone starting to use arsenite to use it at 
a weak strength for the first once or twice, and to gradually increase 
the sirength; then also to be quite certain that the exact capacity of the 
lank is known, so that if rain happens to get into the tank the aino\int 
so added will l)c known, or if eva])oration takes place that amount is 
also known and allowed for. 

''In combating the tick plague we have been wonderfully fortunalc, 
first in havnig an expert like Mr. Ijounsbury to work out tbe life bistory 
of the ti(‘k and tell us w'hat diseases it causes. Next in the V^eterinary 
Department discovering so chea)) and effective a dip as arsenite of soda 
(it costs about Is. to dip 100 head of cattle). Thirdly, in cattle taking 
vso readily to the dipping and being so little affected by it. (I find it 
as oaM 10 dip a mob of cattle as to drive them into a iiraal). And 
fourthly, tliai caitic arc the principal hosts of the tick. Had sheep 
l)een tbe j)riiici))al hosts, we would have had a rnridi more ditruailt task, 
for they (annot lie dipped so often in arsenic as cattle, and arc a great 
iinihanoe to dij). I would rather di]) 1,000 cattle than 500 sheep.’’ 

LEG 18 J 4 TI 0 N. 

S»'ciiig that di])])iijg is now beyond the experimental stage, Mr. 
Roberts is of opinion that it is time to consider whether some protection 
(cannot Ik- given to the man who cleans his farm, as it is clearly of little 
licncfii \ii liim if, after the expense of clearing his farm of ticks, he 
siiould hr liable to reinfection by the first lot of cattle driven over his 
fr.nn by lus neighbour. The difliculties in the way of stringent legis¬ 
lation arc many, but; Mr, Roberts thinks a start might be made by mak¬ 
ing it illegal for cattle from a tick area to travel over a clean farm, or 
ojic on which systematic dipping is being carried out, whether by road 
()r otherwise, unless accompanied by a certificate from the owner of a 
tank that siu;h cattle had been dipped in some recognised Government 
dip within 10 days of such passagi*. Heavy penalties could be inflicted 
for issuing false certificates or breaking this law. 

“I’his appears to me the mildest form of legisktion,” Mr. Roberts 
concludes, “which could be enacted for the protection of the clean farm,, 
and I do not think it would fall more heavily on anyone than the object 
gained would justify. Tliorough spraying might be made an alternative 
of dipping, and spraying witli paraffin would get over the difficulty of 
w^orking oxen affected by arsenic. 1 fear if anything more drastic, such 
as compulsory dipping in the tick areas, were proposed it may make^ 
more enemies to the cause than friends.^^ 
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Tobaeeo Cultivation in South AMoam 

WITH SPECIAL liEPEEENCE TO NATAL. 


By J^]. li. 8a\vkk, Director EAperiinent Stations. 

verdict of compoieiit judges upon South African tobacco shown af 
the recent .Exhibition in London has been awaited as a favourable start¬ 
ing point for the discussion of ways and means calculated to place 
Natal-grown leaf in a favourable position on local and outside markets. 
And from tliis it very obviously appears that no etfort can be spared if 
lost time is to l)e retrieved and our industry brought into line with that 
of neighbouring Colonies, whose products are already attracting favour¬ 
able attention at the principal centres of consuin])iion. 

The following review, ])ubiished by the Colonial quarterly Tobacco, 
servos as a useful index to com])arative progress in dillerent parts of 
South Africa, and the m^ed for a radical modification in our own system: 
—"During the Kxhi])ition spcjcimens of leaf were sold as samples, and 
the verdict of many of the public was that the goods, whether cigarettes 
or tobacco, were voted very good, if different altogether in flavour from 
the customary smoking materials. The cigars w^ere not a corr^plete 
success, and the production of a flavoury, equal-burning leaf at all suit¬ 
able for high-class cigar making appears to lie rather far in the future. 
The cigarettes of Khodesia, the Transvaal and Cape Colony were the 
best examples of the progress made in the industry in South Africa, 
while the many excellent pipe tobaccos in various strengths and degrees 
of fineness of cut were generally admired. 

'^A look round th(* exhibits began at the Transvaal—^the first home 
of the Tloer tobacco. ^ Here the display included cigarettes, tobacco, 
cut and in the roll and leaf, from Mr. van Erkom, of Pretoria and Johan¬ 
nesburg. This firm has lands in Magaliesburg, and it is here that these 
well-known tobaccos are groAvn. Another striking exhibit was that from 
the Transvaal Government at Zoutpansburg, who showed their ^Lataba^ 
brand of tobaeeo and cigars. They had cigarettes of two grades and 
tobacco in four or five. Cigars and leaf were also represented, as was 
snuff. Messrs- J^k, Ltd., of Johannesburg, had some of their ^Croco¬ 
dile^ brand, made up from Magaliesburg tobacco, oji exhibition. A 
special boast of the De Jayer & Co., Church Street West, Pretoria, who 
had an interesting show of goods, is that no chemicals or flavourings of 
any sort are used, a claim which many others represented could have 
also sustained. Tobacco, wound and pressed into fantastic shapes, was 
shown by Mr. Victor .RoodeklooL Messrs. G. Bourdos & Co. showed 
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good ‘ results ivoiii Turkish seed, the cigarettes selling at 5s. 
l>er 100. 

“About five Natal firms had exhibits. Mr. W. Starr, of Verulam, 
showed some cheroots of good appearance. W. Starr manufactures from 
his own-grown tobacco, and also works up other tobaccos. He may be 
looked upon as one of the most advanced pioneers in the South African 
industry. Messrs. Chetty & Co., of Durban, also had some cigars on 
view. The Tobacco Planters, Ltd., and Messrs Freerks & Co. also had 
tobacco—leaf and cut. 

‘^The Orange Rivos Colony had its industry reflected in the firm 
of Messrs. Alexander Wright & Co., of Vredefort, whose roll tobacco was 
supplemented by cut tobacco cut fine, medium and coarse, to suit all 
tastes. Mr. B. Pretorius, of Welgerust, also showed some of the char¬ 
acteristic twisted tobacco, in the outer wrapper of which the leaf is used 
intact, including the heavy stalks, which gives to this South African roll 
and twist a strangely ‘ropey^ appearance. 

“Mr. H. W. »1. A'an der A^een, of Oudtslioorn, and Mr. John C. 
liaubeiilu'ijncr, of Seyjiiour, were among the exhibitors from Cai)e 
Colony. Some cigarettes grown from Turkish seed in the Paarl district 
were a creditable sample. Some of these under the brand name ^Aroma’ 
had been inade by the Court Cigarette and Tobacco Factory of Port 
Elizabeth, and were selling at fid. per packet of 10, and being given 
away singly as samples. Mr. Van Wyk, of Fairbaini, had a fine show.’ 
Mr. H. \^'>ogt, of Seymour, showed pipe tobaccos in packets and 
loose cut tobacco, showing, too, what a good mixture may he made by 
the use of various growths. The district of Ladismith, in Cape Colony, 
is that famous for the Calabash pipes, of which there was a good display 
from Mr. H. Broide. , . . 

‘The Ehodesian section triumphed with its Turkish^'cigarettes and 
a splendid show of bright Virginia from the South African Plantations, 
Ltd. The cigarettes from Messrs. Barker Brog.^ factory, Bulawayo, 
were examples of the neat packing and careful manufacture of well- 
flavoured and free burning tobacco. A creditaUle display of Turkish- 
lihodesian leaf was noticeable, some of the best being grown by Mr. 
S. Briggs, of Mazoe, Southern Ehodesia. There was cigar tobacco 
grown at Melsetter, and Mr. Ij. Black, of Salisbury, was also repre¬ 
sented.^^ 

More critical and, for that reason alone, more valuahle is the report 
of the judge, Mr. Freeman, whose opinion carries weight as that of a 
practical manufacturer:— 

* ‘T exceedingly regret that the number of samples of tobacco ex¬ 
hibited to me was so Sneagre as to give me (even with the assistance of 
6omc‘ South African made segars) but little opportunity of expressing 
any decided opinion of their merits. 

^‘The tobacco grown in Natal was rough, burly, coarse, and would 
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be quite unfit for the European market. It appeared to have been al¬ 
lowed to grow rajik, ajid the tjtalk or jiiid-rib must have beeii at least 30 
per tjeiit. of the entire weight- The veins were of eqiiaJ (*oinparative 
thickm^ss, and would render the tobacco on tliis account unlit for a 
binder, the only post5il)le purpose for which it could be used. . . . 

*Tt should be home in mind that the tobaccos rc‘quired for scgai*, 
-cigarette making, or pipe jjurposes, are all of them absolutely distinct. 

‘^The atmospheric conditions, the soil, crultivation or treatment, are 
for each class quite different, and require the services of special experts 
to advise and superintend. Such experts can only be obtained by pay¬ 
ments of high salaries, but the ex})ense (^oiild be divided between a dis¬ 
trict or colony, and services charged pro raia. 

any rate if tobacco is to })c growji successfully tlie rough-and- 
tumble methods of ^300 years ago must be abandoned, and the up-to-date 
and seientilic cultivation of successful (ompetitors be copied. 

feel cojilideiil that any care sneiil on cultivation will be more 
than repaid, and that should South Africa succeed (and there is every 
reason to believe she can do so) in ]>i’oducing to])aceos to lill any of the 
above requirements, 1 am (‘onvim-ed that my manufacturers here will 
gladly welcome sncli, and give fellow-countrymen a full share of 

the ])rofit of this cultivation, whicli is now all prac.tii'ally entirely ab¬ 
sorbed )>y the foreigjier.If the natural outlet of South 

African products lx* the .Motherland tlum tlie requirements should be 
well understood, h’aw material reaching that (;ounti 7 from the Coloflies 
should be able to compete with foreign, if it does not actually beat it. 
South Afriean tobacco is not doing this. More, care and system are 
needed. Haphazard ways of growing and curing will, of course, never 
do. There are Jiow, however, signs that the whole course of South 
African culture is (^hanging for the better. FiX})ert advice is being ap¬ 
plied, and the distribution of seed under (h:)veiTinient auspices has had 
a good effect. As yet what has been done successfully has been in pipe 
tobaccos and more recen Uy in cigarette ‘Turkish’ loaf. Cigar leaf of 
good quality has not yet been produced in the South African Colonies. 
This is the most backward of all descriptions of the culture experiments. 
Bui time and care will work wonders.^'’ 

With a view to securing a second opinion in the latter connection, 
a selected box of cigars was forwarded to the Managing Director of the 
United Tobacco Companies, Capetown, who had for years been one 
the largest buyeu’s of leaf on the London market. His report reads ihat 
^^the tobaccos are a great improvement over the ordinar>^ ISfatal cheroot,^ 
but they still leave a great deal to be desired, especially in the way of 
flavour. The two great points in their favour at present are. first, that 
tlie tobacco burns well (which seems to be a peculiarity of all South 
African tobapcoos, tviih ilie exception of the Natal leaf which is (frown oa the 
coast), and, secondly, that they are not strong. They do, however, lack 
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arr»ma, and have somewhat of an earthy taste, not unlike that found 
in the common classes of Brazilian. I should think that greater atten¬ 
tion must be paid to the fermentation of the leaf, because that is the 
point in the eiiring process where tlie ultimate flavour of the tobacco is 
developed. 

‘1 airi glad to hear that yon are starting experimenting on flue- 

< uring, and I feel certain that all the flue-cured leaf for some time to 

Cdue will meet with a very good market. Little over a year ago I had 
the pleasure of calling on your Director of Agriculture in Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, and had a conversation with him then about the possibilities of 
improving the Natal leaf, and on that occasion I heard, for the first time, 
of the Weenen Irrigation Settlement and the possibilities of tobacco cul¬ 
ture at that point, and 1 wish you every success with your experiments 

there- As ] understand it, tlie farms are all close together, and the leaf 

should be handled at the central point.'' 

Th(‘ writer has no wish to paint an iinnecessarily gloomy picture of 
the present state of tobacco culture, but a (dear recognition of the short¬ 
comings pourtrayed in the above evidence is an essential preliminary to 
their removal. No useful purpose could be served by condoning or sup¬ 
pressing fact!- stated in friendly critieisnu which are rather to be ex¬ 
ploited to our imm(‘diale advantage. During the year 1,905 Natal im¬ 
ported from the United Kingdom alone toba(‘co to the value of £04,590, 
while her total exports of leaf only amounted in value to £660. Our 
immediate ob] 0 (‘t therefore to bring to a close a period of stagnation 
and misdirected effort by the discussion and ])ractical demonstration of 
improved and accredited systems of cultivation, curing and manufacture, 
and in this connection one can heartily rely upon the cordial co-opera- 
tiou of all interested in this interesting branch of agriaulture. 

A remedy has already 1)een mooted in the shape of tobacco fac- 
iories, but a visit to plantetions in various districts serves to substantiate 
the finding of the London critics. The factory is the last word in organ¬ 
isation, and a first and ])ressing need is for modification and improve¬ 
ment in the preliminary steps,of cultivation and curing: the employment 
of the best ol»tainal)le seed; the careful selection of locality and soil for 
specific types of leaf; the use of suitable fertilisers; and the erection of 
satisfactory curing-sheds. Sumatra leaf has on more than one occasion 
bem examined which, as taken frofn the field, was in no way inferior in 
texture and ('onformation to wrap])er imported by the growers, but 
aflorwards ruined in the curing for lack of adequate buildings. The 
^opcji grass shelter, stable or kraal is not a suitable structure for this 
purpose, and no real progress can be expected while curing is regarded 
as a simpl(‘ ])rocess of drying. The regulation of temperature and at¬ 
mospheric moisture is essential to the proper control of the changes 
which take place in the leaf during this period, and such regulation can 
only 4)e effected through the medium of suitably devised sheds or bams. 
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THE CHOICE OF LOCALITY. 

Actual Held experinieuts can alone deterinine whether a given 
locality affords all the conditions required by a specific type of tobacco,, 
but at the outset a rule of universal application is that good smoking 
leaf cannot be produced witliin a stated distance of the sea-coast. The 
‘‘burn” of tobacco is injuriously affected by the preseiujc of chlorides 
in atmosphere and soil, and as a eonsequejice in Cuba, Sumatra, and the 
Philippines, areas enjoying ideal conditions for this culture, plantations 
are not to be found within ten miles of the sea. Good burning quah- 
lies are a characteristic of South African leaf, a single exception occur¬ 
ring, as <pioted above, in tiie case of that grown within the Natal coastal 
belt. On the other hand, iho hot, sheltered valleys, lying within from 
ten to iiity miles of the Coast and enjoying a copious rainfall, such as 
Jiave 1)0011 aireatly exploited at ]Vlid-Illovo, A'eruJani, Chaka’s Kraal, and 
I'.'showe and other districts in Zululand, would appear to offer the best 
a\ailab]<? sites for the establishment of cigar-leaf plantations, while eer- 
tain .mid-land and up-country districts, as Weenen, Vryheid ^ind Paul- 
pictersburg, have secured an enviable local reputation for pipe-leaf, to 
be still furilier enhanced by the acquisition of .better facilities for curing 
and handling. Little attention has hitherto been paid to the cultivation 
of cigarette types, but, subject to future correedion. the results of an 
experimental crop at Weenen, would seem to point to tliis district at 
least as a suitable centre for the organisation of extended operations. 
The localisation of types carries wdth it many advantages, for buildings 
and machinery can with dillieulty be adapted to tlu; treatment of a 
mixed crop, and the planter's chaneas of success are greater when at¬ 
tention is devoted to the requirejiients and peculiarities of a single 
cLiss of leaf, A repulatioii is likewise more easily established by the 
individual or district for a single line than for a collection of goods, and 
a better market secured for large parcels of unifonu grade than for a 
numlxT of small and dissimilar consigiiments. 

THE CHOICE OF SOIL. 

'Jhe eurrent demand in South Africa is both for a ligliter and 
milder class of pipe-leaf, which shall retain the free-burning qualities 
and characteristic flavour of the Boer tobacco, and for large quantities 
of good Turkish and Bright Virginian cigarette-ieai'. A market for 
tin so types already exists, and it is obviously to the planter’s advantage 
to follow lines of least resistance rather than to attempt to force upon 
the consumers products for which a demand has yet to be created. Jn 
the absence of a cheap and good substitute, heavy, coarse pipe-leaf has 
in the past commanded a more or less satisfactory price, but can never 
compete on equal terms with a superior commodity. Tlie richer the soil, 
the heavier and ranker the tobacco; the heavier the tobacco, the coarser 
will be its character, and the less it will bring per ])ound. To forego a 
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percentage in the weight of the crop and to double its market value is 
true economy, and the most highly-priced tobaccos produced to-day in 
South Africa are almost universally grown upon sands and sandy loams 
by the aid of fertilisers. No method of curing or fermentation will 
•counteract the effect of a heavy soil on the colouration of the leaf. The 
lemon-yellow of Bright Virginia tobacco, and the rich golden colour of 
the best Turkish leaf are primarily due to the soil in which the plants 
are grown, and are only developed by subsequent treatment. A thor¬ 
oughly drained, warm sandy loam, rich, deep, and containing lime, is the 
most suitable for almost all classes of tobacco. The more sandy, to a 
certain degree, the soil is, the better will be the quality of the tobacco; 
the nearer the soil is to clay, the poorer will be the (^rop although the 
yield may be satisfactory. No crop is more readily affected by standing 
water than tobacco, and none so little affected by dry weather. Thor¬ 
ough natural or artificial drainage is therefore essential to satisfactory 
results. A sheltered position is also of the first importance, and pro¬ 
tection against wind must be ensured, if necessary, by planting breaks 
of trees or even rows of maize through the ])lantatioii. 

• (To he continued.) 


The South African Exhihition, 

A LONDON' VIEW. 


A (;oKRKSJ*ONJ)ENT scuds a cutting from an English newspaper of an 
.article on “Our Products Exhibition: its Uses and Eesults,^’ by Mr. 
Charles Cowen, written at the close of the Exhibition. 

The remembrance of the Exliibition and its effects, Mr. Cowen re- 
juarks, will be permanent, and the uses of it will begin immediately 
to be felt. ^Tor, if small in compass, and very limited in variety, its 
sections liave been excellent in quality, highly instructive to thousands 
of visitors, and promising of good commercial results to South Africa in 
general." The writer eoinmcnts upon the potentialities of South 
Africa with an optimism that is refreshing in these times of depr(?8sion 
and pessimistic forebodings. ‘Tinagining that no good thing could 
come out of South Africa," he*says, ^^it has been shown that, with due 
encouragement of its industries, and the application of money, brains, 
,and muscle to their development, the five Colonies can be made not only 
self-contained, but supply the IBritish breakfast-table with all its re- 
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qiiirements, yield fuel for all the manufacturing that Trade and Com¬ 
merce demand for millions besides our own population, produce the 
precious metals to provide a circulating medium, and so stimulate the 
(jconomies of the United Kingdom as to make the sub-continent, after 
all, not only a place fit to live in, but a j:)art of the world in which capital 
may be safely and profitably invested.’^ 

Mr. Co wen touches a point here that does not seem to be realised’ 
ill South Africa as widely as it should b(*. So far as food and drink is 
concerned, South Africa can be made to be self-supporting, for nearly 
all the necessaries of life, and many things that must come under the 
category of luxuries, can be produced in this land. The veins of agri¬ 
culture and commence must be made to ]mlsate with new life, and in the 
course of a few years South Africa will take her place among the pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world. 

Mr. Cowen emphasises the desirability of steadily pushing experi¬ 
ments with raw products which have not hitherto attracted the attention 
of the South African Colonies, and he thinks there can he no doubt that 
now developments will follow of a “highly valuable ^'ommereial nature.^^ 
As an example of the war in which raw prodycts arc neglected hy ns, 
he instances lierry-wax. A quantity of berry-wax was shown in the 
Exhibition, but from that wax not a single article made in South Africa 
was in evidence. the eminent candle and soap making firm, 

Messrs. Price & (V>., Ijtd./* he adds, ^‘liave come to the fore. They 
have turned this vegetabh* product to useful and ornamental purposes. 
Side by side with the cnide, raw product, they display handsome groups 
of candles of all colours, and bars of beautiful, creamy-tinged toilet 
soaps.^’ "^Your readers, I know,”' he further states, ^Svill open their 
eyes when they learn that tliis useful cerate is wortli from £40 to £50 
sterling per ton delivered on this side of the water.^^ 

It is not the old staples—wool, hides, skins, mohair, and feathers— 
that we have to look to for Soutli Africa's ])rogress, Mr. Cowen thinks, 
any more than to diamonds and gold. is first and foremost the 
cultivation and development of every possible product of which the soil 
is capable, together with the opening up of good coal and iron, hy which 
to help ourselves to manufacture, instead of import, the implements re¬ 
quired for our out-of-door pursuits, and our domestic comfort, that we 
must look, if we are to be a prosperous people.” 

However, the Exhibition has done-South. Africa a vast amount of 
good in many ways, Mr. Cowen concludes. That good will he more ap¬ 
parent yet later, and very far greater when the sub-continent, having 
rt‘cover^ from its financial distress an(J its political embarrassments, 
stands up united as one family to promote its best interests, and win for 
it the position it merits in the industrial world, both as a producer of 
its own supplies and an exporter of requirements by other countries. 
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The Florae of South Africa• 


1. “The Forests and Fon‘st Flora of'the Colony of the Cape of (lood 
Hope," by Thomas R. Sim, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests, Niital, 
formerly District Forest Olhcer, Ring^ William's Town, C.C. Publislitsl under 
the authority of the GovernnuMit of the Cape of (iood Hope, 1907. 

2. ‘‘ Handbook to the Flora of Natal," by J. Medley Wood, Corresponding 
Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Durban: Benfieti cK: 
D<ivis, 1907. 

In a now country, one of the most important things that requires to he 
accomplished is a svstt^malic impiiry into and classification of its tlnra. 
Though a knowledge of the llora <»f a (ountrv is not an esseniial ac¬ 
companiment to the siieccssful carrving on of agriciiltiiro under ordinary^ 
conditions^ it is neverth(‘less m‘ee^sar\ lor the student of ec'onoiuie 
agriculture and industrial eroj)s to have at hand as mueh information 
as is available regarding the plants of liis ('ountry, and the more in¬ 
formation there is availabl<\ the more is it ])ossjble to accomplish. More 
broadly, the elassifK-atiou c»f a (‘ountry’s flora may be regarded as a part 
of the great web of seientilio research and as a contribution to the 
world^s knowledge of the vegetable kingdom of this planet; and, apart 
from any local considerations^ it constitutes in itself a study of mmh 
interest and value. 

Whatever South Africa may lack in other directions, she is cer¬ 
tainly fortunate in the possession of a inimber of botanists. These 
gentlemen have from time to time, made many important contributions 
to the study of South Africaii botany; and we accordingly welcome the 
latest works of Messrs. Medley Wood and T. R. Sirn, copies of which are 
just to hand. 

Mr. Sim needs no inlroduetion as an author. His ^‘Handhook of 
Kaffrarian l^(?rjis/’ ‘‘Ferns in South Africa/’ “Tree-Planting in Natal/’ 
and the numerous papers from his pen which have appeared from time 
to time in this and other journals, have secured for him universal re- 
oognition in South Africa. His latest published work, on the forest 
flora of Cape Colony, is divided into three parts. Part I., on "The 
Forests of Cape Colony and Factors affecting them,” contairfs descrip¬ 
tions of the forests of the Colony, including the area and value of the 
forests, their economic composition, and the economic value of Cape 
timbers, together with chapters on the distribution of species, factors 
affecting forest growth, the protection and exploitation of the forests, 
artificial afforesting, and an epitome of the history of Cape forestry. 
The second part of the work is comprised of a synoptical index to in¬ 
digenous ligneous genera, an artificial key to the genera, and system- 
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atic descriptions of the forest flora, as well as a very useful index. Part 
III. contains illustrations of the s]>ccies—160 plates, drawn by the author, 
representing 312 species. The work is published under the auspices 
of the Cape Government, under whom, it will be remembered, Mr. Sim 
served prior to taking up his present appointment; and it was for the 
purpose of bringing together such information as was available relating 
to the forest flora of the Cape (Colony, to assist in the work of forest 
conservancy, that the pr('sent work was undertaken. Though provided 
with a comprehensive protective Forestry Act and a reasonable Parlia¬ 
mentary vote, such a small department as that in Capo Colony could 
hardly be expected tn maintain specialists on certain braiu'hes of the 
science; and it was ac'cordingly felt, that a convenient and ready means 
of reference would he of great assistance to the officers of the depart¬ 
ment in the carrying on of their duties. Tlic present w'ork is the out¬ 
come; and in it the author has placed at ihc dis])Osal of those for whom 
it was prepared a fund of information that, from its range, cannot fail 
to prove of the greatest value. And not only to the foresters will >t 
prove of value. "I’hc vsyrtematic descriptions of the flora of the Cape 
forests, and the plates, alone give the work a value that wdll l)e readily 
appreciated by all intcrest(‘d. in the botany nf South Afri('a, and will 
find for it a ready place S(m‘ntiii(* libraries. M(‘ssrs. Taylor an<l 
Henderson are also to be congratulated upon the manner in which they 
have executed their share in the production of the work. From a typo¬ 
graphical point of view everything is excellent, and tht‘ lithographed 
plates are beautifully executed. 

To Mr. rl. Medley Wood’s rc])utation as a Imtanist w'o can add noth¬ 
ing; he is a recognised aiilliority on all matters pertaining to his science— 
and his reputation is not confined to South Africa—and the ap])eiiraTu e 
of another work from his ]>en, a handbook of the flora of Natal, is only 
additional evidence of his induslry. The “Handbook’^ is the outcome 
of years of study aud research. In the year 188.S there w as issued from 
the Colonial Herbarium, which was then in its infancy, a small pamphlet 
entitled “An Analytical Key to the Natural Orders and Genera of Natal 
Indigenous Plants/’ which, though for many years found useful, is now 
admittedly out of date. In 1894 there was issued frotn the same 
institution a "Trelirninary Catalogue of Indigenous Natal Plants,” con¬ 
taining the names of the plants only, with an indication of tl\e 
i^ltitudes above tlie sea-level at which they had been observed. ^^Thc 
present work is an attempt,” the author says, in his preface, “to 
•combine the two previous attempts, with such additions and ('or- 
rections as longer experience and further information from outside 
aources has shown to be necessary.” The present List includes 133 
orders, 907 genera, 3,447 species; and 83 varieties, or plants not known 
to be specifically named. The List is now thought to be fairly com¬ 
plete, but any additional names w^hich come to notice wdll, it is an- 
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iiounced, appear in the Annual Reports of th(j Director of the Botanic 
(iardene and Herbarium. The Keys to Orders and genera have been 
completely revised^ while the Kej; of the large Order Gramineae ia 
abridged from that given in the Flora Capensis by omitting all genera 
and species wliieh are not known to be indigenous or introduced into 
Katal. By means of capital letters following the»names of the species, 
the altitude at which the plants have been found is indicated. As the 
distributioii of the ferns is better known than that of the flowering 
plants, and collectors and admirers of tliem are more numerous, the 
localities are given wuth more precision, and the Keys to the species are 
jilso given. Farmers will be interested to know that there an* 221 
s|»ccies of grasses recorded as indigenous, which, by the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, show iheir suitability io local conditions. The 
thought arises that, among all these, there are surely some to he found 
that would he suitable for (cultivation as pure veld, to the exclusion of 
less useful kinds. The work is a successful attempt at a systematised 
classification ^of our kuow'h'dge of Katal ])lants, and is an important 
contribution to the* study of the*flora of Katal; and it may be n^eom- 
niended to all who desire a descriptive list of Natal plants in handy form, 
in addition to th(^ descriptive lists of plants, directions are given for 
tlu! drying and preparing of botanical specimens, and the w'ork concludes 
with two valuable i!u1i(‘(*s~one of botanic'al names and tin* other of 
popular IIallies. , 


DEsrrKFicrrox of Jackals.— Representations having been made to 
the Minister of Agriculture of the destniction bt‘ing wTOUght by jackals 
amongst sheep in the ITnderbcrg district, the Minister has obtained the 
approval of the Treasury for tin* offering of a reward of lOs. a head for 
each jackal destroyed. The conditions are that the skin (which must 
b ‘ fresh) must lie produced (‘iitire to the Magistrate, who will cut off and 
destroy the scalp and tail and return to the claimant of the reward the 
remainder of the skin. Hunting for iackals will also be allowed over 
th() Berg lands under proper w'hite supervision, and hunting by natives 
w ill only be allowed when such white supervision is present. It is 
alleged that the jackals have increased as a consequence of the Govftrn- 
inent proclaiming that portion of the Berg as a Game Reserve, but 
against this hovS to be borne in mind the fact that there is a large 
amount of unoccupied private land in the neighbourhood on which the 
jackals could breed, and the animals, being no respcctor of persons, 
are probably also breeding in the neighbourhood of the sheep w'hicb^ 
fhey are constantly killing. 
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Paraffin Emulsion and Woolly Aphis, 

''J'uKKE are Few owners oF a]>ple trees who are not acquainted with woolly 
aphis, and inany Jotters are addressed to this ofluo on the subject asking 
Fnr advice to onal)]e them xn combat the pest. 

Tliis would really be an easy matter if the a]>]ii> only affected the 
tree alu^ve the ground, as the aerial form may be economically con¬ 
trolled. Unfortunately, there are in Natal a number of apple trees 
which are not on roots resistant to the attack of woolly aphis, and it 
is with Iht^se that difficulty is ex]>erionced. 

Many suggestions have bi'en made for the treatment of this root- 
infesting form from time to time, but these, wlien put to the test, have 
in most inslances been found unsatisfactory. As a result of experiments 
made during the years llK)5-(), the use of parallin emulsion may now 
be aafely advocated. 

Trials of this insecticide, amongst others, have been carried ont at 
the Georgia Experiment Station, and the results are given in Bulletin 
23 of that Slate. Experiments with tobacco dust, kainit, and carbon bi¬ 
sulphide yielded unsatisfactory rc.sulls. Tt was found that the last 
mentioned killed the aphis over a limited area around the opening in 
which the liquid was placed, and that it could not be used in sufficient 
quantities to kill all the aphis without at the same time killing or injur¬ 
ing the tree. In fact, the only experiment that jiroved to be a direct 
and effective remedy wdiidi could be economically employed was the 
application of paraffin emulsion. The emulsion used in all the experi- 
jffents against the woolly aphis was made according to the following 
formula:—Take: Paraffin, 2 gallons; soap, 1] jmunds; water, 1 gallon. 
Place a kettle containing one gallon of water over a fire, and in it dis- 
the soap, wliich should be cut up fine. When tlu‘ solution is boil¬ 
ing hot remove from the fire and add the paraffin. The mixture must 
now bo agitated, thoroughly. This is best done hy pumping it back 
upon itself wdth a spray pump or syringe. After ten minutes* pumping 
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the emulsion should be perfect. The undiluted preparation is spoken 
of as the stock solution; and a 10 per cent, emulsion is obtained by 
adding 17 gallons of water, a 15 per cent, by adding 10 l-3rd gallons, and 
a 20 per cent, by adding 7 gallons, to the stock. For diluting it only 
soft wate’* should be used, but if this is not readily obtainable hard water 
will be considerably improved by the addition of a little lye. 

Too much care cannot be taken to secure a good emulsion. If the 
paraffin appears to rise to the top of the containing vessel, the mixture 
should he at once discarded and a fresh supply prepared. Pure 
paraffin will injure almost any kind of tree; and if one uses emulsion that 
betrays free paraffin on its surface, one might as well nse the pure oil. 
However, the emulsion is easily made, and, if care is taken, failure need 
not be anticipated. 

Before applying the emulsion the soil should be removed from 
iiround the base of infected trees, in a circle varying with the size of 
the trees. It slionld be two or three inches deep, or at least deep enough 
to partially e.^pose the infested roots. In all cases the circle should 
(‘\lcnd at least 18 inches from all sides of ihe tree; and in the case of 
large frees, whose roots extend far out, it may have a diameter of five 
or six feet. 

The emulsion is now applied in quantity sufficient to saturate the 
soil to a depth of 2| to 3 inches in the opening, and the soil immediately 
replaced to the normal level. For a circle of 3 feet in diameter three 
galloiis of the dilflted solution will suffice, and, of course, for largt^r 
trees a correspondingly greater amount of emulsion must be used. 

The trees should be treated when the soil is fairly dry, if the be.st 
results are to be obtained. Further, it was found that the trees should 
never be treated when in a dormant condition, as, owing to the absence 
of running sap, injury to the tree often resulted. It may, however, 
be pointed out that this injury wa.s only sustained when treating with a 
40 per cent, emulsion; and the author was of the opinion that 15 per 
cent, would not at any time be attended with injurious consequences. 
Ill the absence of definite information on this point, it seems better to 
recommend that the treatment be carried out during the summer months 

only. 

The 10 per cent, solution was found just as effective in killing the 
aphis as the stronger mixtures, but the odour of the latter remained in 
the soil for a longer period, and so acted as a deterrent After careful 
observation and consideration on the subject, it was thought best to 
recommend the use of the 15 per cent emulsion for treating badly 
infested trees. The odour of this will remain in the soil for a con- 
siderable time, and at this strength it is more economical in use t)mn 
at 40 per cent—A.E.K. 

—— Mi— ^ 



Notes of the Month, 
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LOCUST MATTERS. 


(;i;; 


A fairly full report of (he deli be rat ions of tlie Intto'-Staie Con- 
forenee upon the locust cjuesiion in South Africa appears elsewhere in 
this Journal, The ()iitstandin)>' feat lire of the Conference was a re¬ 
markable unanimity t>f opinion amongst (In* liigh otlicial delegates re¬ 
garding the necessity and the practicability of destroying locusts in the 
hopper stage upon llie lines adopted for years past in Natal. 

Conferences are so common movadays and so miudi the usual thing 
that on(‘ is not incliiKMl to search for anything remarkable about them, but, 
it is doubtful whetln.'r om* f)f a more uniijin* natun* has taken ])hn*e be¬ 
fore^ h(.‘eause about tin* table wm*c grouped nlbcial rcpn'Mmtal ive< of 
thre(‘, J might even say four, nations lo discuss an insect prol»lem. 

To tlic p(M)])b‘ of this Coiouv tin* ili^rUKvjoii ennuot fail lo be 
gratifying, more i.‘S}»crialJy to ilmso who fron! linn- lo linu* ha'. »■ urg«*d 
the dcsirabilily and pra('(ieabiliiy of dealing witli (ooish hv < nurorh'd 
.and eo-operative measures. 


I.OCUSTS IN MAY AND .nLNK. 


With a view to ascertaining the movements and status of flying 
locusts throughout the Colony during tlH‘ presetit w'inter, >omc 4j0hh 
postcards tvere distributed to over t»00 ])arties during tlie first >veek in 

Muy. 

The response to these invitations to siip))ly tlie department witli 
information liave so far been very satisfactory, over UJO ivjiorts liaving 
been sent in up to the date of writing. 11th dune. 

Erom the information siipidied tlying swanuvS of locusts are found 
to hv pn*seiit from the north of Zululand to tfn^ Mureliison Flats. 
Their numbers are not by any means great, as may be judged by the fact 
that only 108 swarms arc re])orted for the six weeks, and in manv eases 
the same swarm has been reported by two or three observers. 

Prom every part reports have been received of disoast' amongst the 
adult locusts, and it would appear that, whilst this was very virulent 
'early in May, it has decreased in its aspect considerably since the middle 
of that month. From the experience gained during tln^ past season, 
it now seems very^ obvious with regard to the fungus disease of the. 
locust that either the disease is more virulent at the end of a wet sum¬ 
mer, or else the adult locust is more susceptible to it than the lunvinged 
insect. 

Speaking generally, it may be said lhat so far tlie locusts have 
-evinced no inclination to migrate. From some districts they have dis- 
^^ppearedi towards the coast or into the warmer river valleys, but this is 
*ouly a local migration. Tn other parts they are either settled or ( ircling 
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round and round the district. The information shows that up to the pre-- 
sent they have gone south as much as they have gone north. 

In some instances these winged swarms have proved mischievous, 
but upon the whole the Colony is not suffering particular injury from 
their depredations. 

One of the most gratifying features of these reports is to he found' 
in the almost complete absence of fliers from those districts in which 
1h(‘ destruction of the hoppers was (‘tticiently carried out. by locust- 
officers during the past season. 



VKACn APHIS. 


spring, hi'forc ihc (-oiuing of tin* rains, this insc'ct ])ost did’ 
ciiornioiis damage to peaeli trees, covering the trees during the flowering 
stage, and (‘ffectively preventing the setting of the fruit. Several of my 
correspondents wlio watched their trees for the insect during the winter 
inontlis, and on finding it then sprayed and destroyed them, scarcely 
suffered from the pest. As, at the time of writing these notes, small col¬ 
onies of aphis have been found in sheltered places upon poach trees which 
have been free from them during the summer months, those who wish to 
control it are advised to keep a sharp look out for it now, and treat 
their trees whilst the a}>liides arc few in number. In the spring they in¬ 
crease ill numbers from a very few to many millions in two to three 
weeks, and when at their maximum an* very diffieult to get undet 
control. 

Spraying with non-poisonous nicotine dips, one part of dip to 60— 
70 parts, by measure, of watei\ or with tobacco and sbap wash, is the 
most effectual means of flealing with peach aphis. Well-made parafRu^ 
emulsion is also excellent. 

Tobacco and Soap Wash. - 


Tobacco (leaves, stems, or dust) 1 pound. 

Soap. 1 ounce. 

Water. 8 gallons. 


Boil the tobacco thoroughly in 1 gallon of water, then strain ito* 
infusion and dissolve the soap in it. Dilute'this to make 3 gallons wIHm 
# 0 !d water. 
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THUJA APHIS. 


Thuja hedges are generally niueli atfecteJ by a large a])hi.< at this 
time of the year. This aphis abounds in winter, and lives on tin thuja 
in small colonies during summer. Affected hedges should be thoroughly 
hosed with water, and the aphis kept in control by spraying with parailin 
emulsion. Generally speaking the aphis does not injure the liedge 
plant very much, but owing to tlie amount of honey dew which it dis¬ 
tributes over the foliage on whiith grows a bla.(h fungus and to which 
clings evei*y ]>article of dust alighting on the plant, its effect is to make 
the hedge most unsightly. 


PLANT RE8TK1CTJON8. 

Private individuals •sending enttings ami ])laJlt^ to* fritoids and 
others in the Colonies of the Transvaal, 0,H.(b, Cape, and Rhodesia are 
reminded that when sending these forward they must always be accom¬ 
panied by the certificate demanded under the South African Inter- 
Oolonial Plant Regulations. The forms for making out thest* »< rtiti- 
cates may be obtained gratis on application to this office. 


PARAFITN AND THE EHU11^ ELY. 


In view of the dist-overy i\\ Westerii Australia of tlie rtuiirirkable 
attraction paraffin oil appears to have for the fruit Hy which prerlomij)- 
ates in that Colony, a circular letter has been addressed from this office 
to many correspondents asking them to take the earliest opport\uiitv of 

experimenting with paraffin fur i-apturing adult fruit flies. All that 
appears necessary to do is to obtain a number of small might tins 
(sardine tins, for example), and, having filled them with paraffin, liang 
them in the trees. At this time of the year adult fruit llies mostly 
frequent oranges and evergreens, and the traps should tlierelnri' In* 
placed in them.* In summer any tree the fruit id' wlimli iiablt* to 
attack should have two or three traps set in it. 

It is said that the aroma of the oil attracts the dies, and m en¬ 
deavouring to lap it up they bcciune covered with it and laII inu> the 
oiL According to *the Sydney Morning Herald, a Mr. Deveiush, of 
Guildford, Western Australia, made this disco^ery, and caught 
adult flies in the course of a week in his garden. Mr. G. Stranger, i)l‘ 
Kellyville, near Sydney, New South Wales, writing to the same news¬ 
paper, says:— 

*^Wheu I first heard of this method I was inclined to laugh, hut 
:nevertheless determined to test its efficiency. . . 1 was surprised; 
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oil the (irsi day^ with three traps, I caught 10 flies, and smc6 then^ 
numbers liave been killed every day/^ Mr. Strange concludes by ex¬ 
pressing the belief that if every fruit-grower adopted the method ttie 
pest would be brought under complete control. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Among other matters to which atention has been given are rose 
mildew, oak mildew, apple inildow', a fungus attacking the fibre plant, 
Fourcroifn, and some pliysiological troubles to Agavv and Pinus 
Itnlepvmis, 

Fruit Spot of the iiaartje, a by no means uncommon disease, has 
perhaps been more in evidence this season than formerly. This super¬ 
ficially has every appearance of being due to fungus attack, and is rhair- 
acterised bv the formation of small black or ^dark brown round spots 
upon the fruit. This effect, like many other diseases, seems to be due 
to some physiological disturbance; the s])ots appear to he due to the 
fonnalioii of “gum pockets’' in the rind. The affected part gradually 
becomes detached around its margin from the adjoining healthy issue, 
and usually resembles a small plug in a hole in the fruit. The under¬ 
lying ca\ise*of this trouble cannot yet be satisfactorily explained. 



.smaiKsrMD Mealik Exr*oiiT to New' Zealand. —A Nataliaii who* 
recently emigrated to New Zealand, wTites to a relative in Natal regard¬ 
ing mealies growm in New Zealand. ^‘The maize grown all over this 
country," ho says, “is of a very inferior description—always yellow^. 
The pricM; n()w is about 2()s. per muid, and I don’t think it ever goes 
below U3s." The writer goes on to remark that Natal should be able 
to do a good export trade with New' Zealand in mealies. We should 
lot havt> mm^i to fear in regard to Australian competition, he saysU 
for, although that country can grow mealies, she could never, with her; 
white labour, compete with Natal. The possibility of the establishment 
of an ex|)ort trade in tea and wattle bark is also suggested. The cor¬ 
respondent in ((uestion left Natal with the avowed intention of never 
returning, but says he has found out that there is no place like Natal* 
He is rather disgusted ^vith New Zealand, and particularly with the 
people there. He had his best cow stolen within a week after he had 
boughl his stock, and the relative who sent on his communication states* 
that no one who reads his letters would ever think of leaving Natali 
for a better place. 
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Paartiexiekte. 


ZuNDB de hoofdinhoud van eene voorlezing over dit onderwerp aan het 
laaiida Laiidbouw Genootschap. 


Door H. Watkins-Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


In de behaudeliiig van de geschiedenis van dc Zuid Afrikaansche 
paardeziekte kuimen wij ojis niet, zooal& in het geval van zulke ziekten 
als tuberculose of runderpest, bedienen van de waarneiningen en werken 
\ an man lien van verloopen eeuwen, daar onze vroegste ziekte-geschie- 
denis betrekkelijk recent is en slechts dateert van de eerste jaren der 
aehttiende eeuw. De eeioie aanteekening van het bestaan der ziekte in 
Zuid Afrika is in 1719, toen het schijnt een uitgebreid ol‘ epizootisch 
karakter aangenomeri te hebben en door de Kaap Kolonie gegaan te 
zijn, een groot aantal paarden doodende. 

Het is waarschijnlijk dat de ziekte eerder bestond maar geen groote 
afmetingen aannam ten gevolge van dd dunne bevolking van het land en 
de gevolgelijke afvvezigheid van den onscheidbaren vriend en dienaar 
van den mensch, iiL het paard, dat niet schijnt in Zuid Afrika bestaan 
te* hebben voor het uit Java ingevoerd werd omtrent 1650 door de Neder- 
landsche Oost Indie Conipaguie. 

Het vroegste docuinentaire bewijs dat door inij verkregen kon wor- 
dcn omtrent het bestaan van Paardeziekte in Zuid Afrika wordt vervat 
in een brief geschreven door zeker T. !Moodie, van Fort Beaufort, in de 
Kaap Ivolonie, godatcerd Maarl 185(). Deze heer, waarschijnlijk reeds 
Jung overleden, zegt in den loop van zijn brief:— 

heb de Paardeziekte nooit te voren gezien docli heb ei* dikwijls 
van gehprod. in 1889 veiioor mijn vader ruin 100 te Groot Van der 
Bosch en in 1819 lieeft hij ook zeer vele verloren. In het jaar 1801, 
genoemd het jaar van de ‘^groote Paardeziekte,^’ wordt inij verteld, werd 
het gcheele district van paarden ontbloot en dat hot bijna zoo erg vras 
ale in 1780.” 

Deze brief dan, geeft ons een korten terugblik in hot verledeii en 
is des te belangrijker daar bet ons de moeielijkheden tooni welke de 
Zuid Afrikaansche paarde-boer ondervond reeds zoo lang geledeii als toen 
George IV. op den troon zat. 

Het paard is, natuurlijk, een dier nauw verwanl aan den zebra (met 
zijn drie soorten, Equm Chapmaniy E. BtirchellL eii E. Zebray of 
Kwagga, BurchelFs eii de gewone zebra) en Zuid Afrika is, zooals wij 
alien weten, van onheugelijke tijden af, het te huis van dit. Paardesoort. 
Het lijkt derhalve niet een weinig vreemd dat een zoo nauw verwant 
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soort als ons makke paard een beetaan in' de natmir-staat schijaligk 
pniiiogelijk vond in clii onderdeel van hot Vasteland* De wetteii die 
de kwestie van Onvatbaarheid en Vatbaarheid beheeren lijken one aoms 
als heel eigenaardig, en een schijnbaar gering rassen verschil is dikwijls 
\oldoende om do onoverkomelijke grenspaal te vonnen. Wij kunnen 
viagen vvaaroin de witte rat niet vatbaar is voor Miltziekte wanneer de 
bruine of zwarte rat liet zoo makkelijk opdoet, of waarom de schapeii 
in Algerie dezelfde ziekte zoo noodlottig voor schapen in andere deeleh 
des aardbodenis kunnen weerstaan; en vele dergelijke schijnbaar onver- 
kiaarbaro vraugstukken zullen ons trotseeren op den rand van 
buitengewoon ingewikkeld onderwerp van onvatbaarheid. 

Hoe dit ook zij, wij vinden dat de zebra kan in localiteiten bestaan 
alvvaar de natuurlijkc voorwaanlen van het bestaan voor het paard on- 
mogelijk zijn, en loevalligerwijs is het niij vaak ie binnen geschoteii 
dat de inogelijkheid bestaai om gebruik tc kunnen maken van dit 
natuurlijk wecrstandsvermogen van den zebra in de studie van de paarde- 
ziekto. 

Wanneer iiieji de seliijidijkc afwezigheid van natuurlijke hinder- 
palen tot de migratie van het paard uit het noord<>lijk deel van het 
va&telaiid (alwaar—zoo niet inheemsch—het soort bestaan heeft sedert 
ongekende eeuwen) bedenkt, schijnt het niet onredelijk om te veronder- 
stellen dat de ziekte die wij kennen als Paardeziekte verantwoordelijk 
is voor deze uitroeiing van het wilde paard in Zuid Afrika. 

Sedert den tijd van den eerst bekeiiden invoer van paarden door 
tUiropeanen^ nu ongeveer twee honderd taehtig jaren geleden, heeft de 
ziekte een zvvaar jaarJijksehe tol van Zuid Afrika geeischt^ sommige 
jaren was de aanval licht^ andere jaren warden geheelo streken van 
paarden ontbloot. Ediiigton (waarschijnlijk oflieiecle o])gaven aajtt- 
halende) vermeldt een uitbreek van dezen verwoestendeii vorm der ziekte 
in 1854 toen 64,656 paarden in de Kaap Kolonie alleen vrekten. 

Van de distribiitie der ziekte over het geheele Afrikaansche vaste- 
land len zuiden van de middellijn schijnt er geeii twijfel te bestaan. 

Terwijl in streken om den Equator de ziekte ten alle tijden heerscht. 
zullen wij opmerken hoe verder zuid we komen—dat wil zeggen wanneer 
wij de meer gematigde luchtstrcken naderen—hoe meer strekt de Paardtv 
ziekte periodick te worden of af te breken gcdurende de koele maanden 
van liet jaar, en na wij Mashonaland en Matabeleland vcrlaten wwdt 
het land verder zuid stadigerwijs al vrijer van het gevaar van Paarde- 
ziekte gedurende zekere maanden van het jaar. 

Toen ik in Salisbury, Khodesia, was, zag ik een typisch geval van 
Paardeziekte midden in den Winter en de heer Grey^ destijds Hoofd 
Veearts, vertelde mij dat zoodanige gevallen geenszins buiengewoon 
waren. Zelfs in Natal moeten velen van zoodanige gevallen gehoord 
hebben (vooral in de mildere Kust streek van de Kolonie), inaar door 
den regel genieteii Natal en de Kaap Kolonie een bijna algeheele 
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immiuuteit gedureiide ze.s maaiiduii in het jaar. InderdaacI kan in 
algemeene termeii iieergolegd worden dat de Paardeziokte afhankelijk 
is van de geniiddelde teinperatnur vaii het district. F'itzonderingeii 
komen natuurlijk voor^ doch we kuniieu stoiitweg zeggen dat de ziekte 
meer heerecht in die districten, welke, wegens hunrie geograiische liggin- 
,gen, milder en meer sub-tropische condities van klirnaat hebben, 

Bovendien bestaat er overloedig bewijs omtrent het intieme verband 
•der iiitbrckingen van de ziekte tijdens of volgende oj> seizoenen van 
bijssonder veel regenval. Kiist distrikten, de Tugela en Dinfolosi 
\allpien, moerassen en welbewaterde en wel van bOM li voorziene dip- 
trikten zijn vooral onderiievig aan derzelve verwoesiingen, en de 
toevallige uitbrekingen op het hoogeveld van het Binnenland hehben een 
direkte bctrekking tot den regenval en waarschijnlijk tot de diepte van 
h(‘t ondergrond water. 

V'ochtigheid en warmte zijn du^ de aaiigenomen faktoren in hel 
veroorzaken der ziekte, of, zoo niet direkt betrokken in de‘\ eroorzaking, 
zijn ten ininste onveraJiderlijk verbonden aan dien aioni lieerschenden 
ejdzootischen vorni der ziekte die soms onze stallcn leeg maakt. 

De meeste heeren zullen, meen ik, gehoord hebben, zelfs als zij het 
niet persoonlijk gezien hebben, van gevallen der ziekte niidden in deii 
winter en op plekken waar men haasi *nio.t kan (tonstaie<'ren dot rh‘ 
ccndiiies van warmte en voehtigheid aanwezig zijn. 

Ik meen dat zoodanige gevalkm zijn i^cht en zonden onverklaarbaar 
zijn ware het niet voor de kennis in n eenit' lijden ongedaan orntreiil de 
tijd gedurend welken de kiem iler zieki(‘ onder iedcn kan zijii in het^ 
gestel van een paard, evenals, als ons alien bt'keiid is, lie ki(an der malaria 
in het menschelijk gestel voor weken. en maandtMi oiuler h^len kan zijn 
en dan plotseling iji leveji springen en de teekenen van koude rillingt n 
en koorts veroorzaken. 

Konde, ontVdooting, niigepuiheid en anderc* aJ'maitende en ver- 
zwakkende oorzaken zullen dikwijls een sclier))eu aanval’van malarische 
koorts in € 0 i» persoon verhaas(t‘ji die miss<;hieii rdf tudandm ie nntn 
het ongehik had besmet*te wordeii met de ziekte. 

Dat de Paardeziekte kiem geen teekea van leven in het geslel \an 
een paard voor een lang tijdperk toont, langer inderdaad dan de gcwone 
periode van inciibatie, heb ik dikwijls ontw^aard in ujijne uroetnemingen 
met deze ziekte; en dit feit is des te meer bclangwekkend wanneer men 
de gewone snelle en zekere sj^mpiomen door dc ziekte veroorzaakt, als 
zij bet gestel vjin het paard op de gewone wijze aantas^, in aanmerking 
ueemU 

Deze lange periode van ijuubatie is niet vrocger, meen ik, bespenrd 
en ik zal weer op dit feit wijzen, doch, zooals we zien, kan het een ver- 
hand hebben met de kwestie op.andere tijden dan gedurend het Paarde¬ 
ziekte seizoen.^ 

Het is eohter niet hierop of op eenige dm' nicer spemlaticve mi 
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theoretische kwestieg die gepaaxd gaau met de studie der ziekte dat ik 
uwe aandacht wil bepalen. Zooals gij weet heb ik in het verleden mijne 
opiiiie omtrent de oorzaak der ziekte in den vorm van officieele rapporten, 
eiiz., gegeven, en waarscliijnlijk zullen de meesten min of meer over de 
zaak nagedaulit hebben sedert zij gelezen of gehoord hebben van deze 
uitdrukkingen van opinie mijnerzijds. 

Ik geloof dat de Zuid Afrikaansche Paardeziekte wordt verspreid 
\oomaTueliik, zoo niet uitsluitend, door middel van zuig-ineckten, en de 
eoncluBie dat deze vliegen (en waarschijnlijk uiiiskieten), zijn schijnt 
geoorloofd door de siielle overzetting der ziekte. 

Om dit punt eerst te behandeleii.. Ik zal trachten kortelijks, en 
zoo dnidelijk ik kan de mogelijke wijzen van besmetting op te noemen,. 
waardoor te Verstaan is de manier waarop de ziekte door paarden opge- 
daan wordt. 

De gewune wijze waarop een ziekte oi)gedaan wordt is door 
aanraking of ansteking. Een heel kort overzieht der ziekte zal voldoende 
zijn om ons te tooiien dat eenvoudige aanraking of verkeer (hoe na ook) 
van een ziek met een gezoncl paard veroorzaakt de Paardeziekte niet. 
V(.orbee]den van deze soort^van besmetting worden gevoiiden in runder- 
pest, pokken, enz. 

Voor ieder een geval van dieren in een stal waar dieren gelijktijdig 
besmet werdeii, kunnen or wellicht vijf honderd gevallen aangehaald wor¬ 
den om aan te toonen dat [jaarden aan weerskanten van het zieke dier 
volkomen gezond bleven* 

. Feitelijk ben Ik gereebtigd dogmatisch hierover te zijn en te zeggen 
dat ,de l^aardeziekte uid overbrengbaar is van een ])aard op een andere. 

Tilt het paard de kiemen der ziekte dan (>}> met zijn voedsel of 
v ater? Of adeirit hij ze in het gestel wanneer hij de lueht intrekt? 

Hier komen we oj) een meer betwistbaar gebied—een gebied dat ala 
we alien weten goed doorloopen w^erd door den leek zoowel als den 
deskundige in de laatste drie of vicr geslactften in Zuid Afrika. 

llet is heel Ixdangrijk om te wijzen op eenigc veronderstellingen 
omtrent de oorzaak der ziekte die den (Jouverneur der Kaap Kolonie 
in 1865 door versehillende Districts Geneesheeren^ Regiments Dokters 
in Zuid Afrika gestationeerd, en Civiele Commissarissen voorgelegd wer- 
den. Bij voorbeeld, Dokter Seek van Clanwilliam s<fhreef dat volgens 
zijne mooning de ziekte veroorzaakt wordt door een “’schadelijke uit- 
wasemende smetstof in de Ineht die, door de paarden ingeademd, geen 
ontsteking of verstikking veroorzaakt, do(di wanneeer in het bloed en 
in de vertakkiiigeii der luchtpijpen opgenomen, als een vergift werkt door 
het leven van het bloed te vernietis^en.^^ Het practische advies door deze 
sc'hrijvor gegeven als voorbehoedmiddel tegen deze ziekte is als volgt: 
De wilde knoflook wordt reizigers aanbevolen wanneer zij vroeg des 
morgens of's avonds laat reizen, vooral aan degenen die over laagliggende 
vlei grond gaan—een kleine hoeveelheid van de .knoflook gestampt en 
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in ecai ;^tukj<^ Jap geboixien en dii Japje aari het gebit van het paard 

ViJcitgemHuIvl. 

l)e algeineeiie o\ereejii:>tejinnijig vap opiiiie, professioneele en leeke, 
oiutreiit dieri tijd HcJiijiii it? zijii geweeBt dat de smeistof in de lueht, 
kwijnendc vergilteu, sohielijke veranderingen, vergiftigde kruiden, hon¬ 
ing dauw. sieciiiie iiiclit, oen driikkendf luidit, eiiz., verantwoordelijk 
wareu vour dx ziekte, torwijl du Staf xisBistent Dorkier, van Fort Peddie 
tschrijveiidr bewoerdt; dat: "dv koude is de aanleideiido oorzaak der 
ziekle,' eene meeniiig die seluiarscJi gedeeld zal worderi door lien die 
laugb de waniie kust streek vvonen. 

Bittere en kleverige dauw misien en een onverklaarbare heersching 
van s)>ij>neralv draden op de sveide werden door ineiiselien in 1855 
beBclionwd de oorzaak le zijn van de groote uilbreking* der ziekte in 
gemeld jaar. A. M. Bayley, die in JH5(i sclireef, zegt: deze webben waren 
builengemeeii volop overal vroeg in I<S55 en dit koii njet anders dan de 
aandaeht rrekken. 

Ueen wonder dal te midden van zulke verbijsierende veronderstellia- 
gon en theories heelt de vrojiie oiide buer zieli achier zijn fatale lilosoiie 
versdianist en zag in de dikwijls \ oorkoiiiende verwoestende epidemies 
\un Paardeziekte slechis de kastijdende hand der \'oorzienigheid. 

Zooals wij gezieii heblHOi is., solgens de algenieene overeeu- 
stemming van opinie, de ziekte niet aanstekelijk, d.w.z. zij wordt niet 
gevat door de nauwe aanraking van een ziek dier met gezonde paardeu. 
-Noch is zij direct besiiiettelijk dooi de kiemeii der ziekte roiid te 
strooien in kribben, paardebakken, kleeding, enz., zooals in het geval van 
di’OCB, Wij zijn hel alien eens, ineeii ik, hieruintreiU en zijn gesterkt 
in one ougelool* oiu treat zoodanige middelen van besmetting als Bpinne- 
rakkeii, koude tochteji, sehielijke weersverandoriiigen, en/.. enz. 

Er biijit, eehter, o.a, nog over de mogelijkheid van de besmetting 
van het paard door opslikking (ingestie), of zooals wij liet uitdrukken 
"door iets dat hij uptill of inneernt'* hetzij met zijn voedsol (d water, 
of dat hij de longeii iiiademt. 

Wij weten alien van de algemeene theorie van het verband tussehen 
dauw en de ziekte,—sonunigen gaan zoo vei* als om aan de dauw zelf de 
werkelijke oorzaak der ziekte toe te sehrijven. Ik weet dat deze theorie 
zeer wijd verspreid is, inderdaad de zoogenaamde dauw-theorie werd tot 
zeer kort geleden aangenomen door een wetenschappelijk navorscher in 
Zuid Afrika die, wegens zijne lange ondervinding en zijne faeiliteiten, 
meer redenen kan aanhalen voor zijn geloof in dit opzicht dan missehien 
eenig atider proefnemer met deze ziekte. 

be feiten ten.gunste van dc dauw theorie zijn kortelijks als yolgt: 
Praetibche paardekenners hebben opgelet ten eerste, dat hoe doelmatiger 
de stalling is hoe grooter de besciierming verloend; ten tweede, dat 
paarden kunnen veilig blootgesteld worden wanneer het gras omtrent 
droog is door verdamping van de dauw, en dat wanneer de dauw op het 
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jgras is, (cl.w.z. gedureiide dei) avoud, nacht en vroegen morgen) is de 
tijd wauiieer de ziekte opgedaao kan wordeii. Wanneer r^geiiwee^r 
aandhoudt is vNeiiiig daiiw eji weinig gevaar, benevens ^ele andere 
argumeoten diu zidi iiiei uiuiaiuurlijk leenen aan hot bevvij* dat do 
oorzaak van. Paardeziekte te wijten is aan dauw. Die danw werd 
verondersteld iiigeademd te worden terwijl het paard in liel graft en 
aader gruen graast, of werd met het voedsel ingenomen^ en dikwijls is 
de nieeniiig uitgedrukt, om rekenschap te kunnen geren voor de 
tegenwoordigheid van de microbe dechts gediirende zekere nren op den 
grond on het gewas, dat do dauw doet de microbe of kiem die in de 
Incht omzweeft vastkleven, on dit veroorzaakt de aanwezigheid daarvan 
op het gewas of voer dat dan gevaarlijk wordt als het met daiiw^elast is. 

Dat znlk*oen prooes als dit onniogelijk is, wordt getoond wanlioer 
men do beginsels van daiiw-vonning in overvveging neemi, want, 
zooals wij weten, valt dauw niet zooals regen, maar wordt gocondensecrd 
of gevormd als het ware aan de werkelijke oppervlakte waarop het voor- 
koini, op gelijke Avijzo iiiderdaad als vooJit dio oondoseert van onzen 
waimen adem op een koiide gla^^ruit. Het idee, dus, dat vallende vocht 
•de noodlottige kiemen neerbrengt en ze op den grond deponeert kan niet 
aangenomen worden. Bovendien als ze nit de hicht koraen op deze wijze 
waarom dan worden niet alle paardeji in hot district schielijk on 
gelijktijdig aangetast? 

Ik heb dauw 1n groote hoeveelheden bijeongebracht in het gevaar- 
lijke seizoen uit plekken zoo gevaarlijk aks ik krijgen kon en ik heb de 
paarden Jiiet alleeirmet dauw gedrenkt, maar heb het zelfs direct in de 
bloedaders gozet—de zekerste inanier van alle methoden om de ziekte te 
vcroorzaken—maar mijiie resultaten waren altijd, zooals ik verwachtte, 
geheel en a I negutief. Ik lueen, dorhalve, dat wij heel twijfelachtig 
moeteii zijn onitreni cle dauw en ten ininste geen voOroordeol moeten 
koesteroji teguji eon agent dat zoo dikwijls Ix^Bchiildigd wordi toi wij 
verdere bewijs liebben van diens schuld of onschuld. 

Wordt dan de ontwijkonde en kwaadaardige oorzaak gevonden in 
giftige kruiden ol wortels? Ik meen dat de eigonaarB van groote stallen 
in Durban en adders ziillen de mogelijkheid prompt ontkehnen, Tallooze 
gevalhn van paard^m strikt op droog voor (graan en ingevoerd hooi) 
gevoed en di(‘ geen kruiden. groen of gedroogd, kregcn zuDen aange- 
haald worden oni te bowijzen dat besmetting niets te doen heeft m«t 
giftige gewasson 

Misftohien wordt het drink water jinngetast? De gcduigcniF is 
•dikwijls afgelegd dat de besmetting sche^m te onstaan wanneer de dieren 
naar het water genomen warden, doch niet dat eenige^algemeene beemet- 
ting*op'deze wijze opgedaan werd, b*v. vele paarden hebben op dezelfde 
plek omtrent denzelfden tijd gedronken en misschien heeft slechts een 
de ziekte govat; en hier mag ik aanmerken dat ik een aantal geTallen 
heb aangeteekend waarin paarden besmet warden die geen water kriBfen 
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dat niet eerst gekookt en afgekoelcl werd h(^\ doksel zi jiule zorgvuldig op- 
dati ketel gehouden gedurende dieii tijd oin de mogelijkheid van 
beametting van het water te beletteri. 

Men dacht dat de kiem rondgedragen kan zijii met luchtstroonien 
en door den wind en dat ze ingeademd ken worden en alzoo de besmetting 
verooraiaken, en op die wijze kan men de verwoeetende gevallen die zoo 
\ele slachtofrers in eeii sleeht seiz(»ei) eisclien, verklaren. 

Hier, eehter, is de objeetie weer onoverkomeJjjk, want alle dieren 
in eeii stal nioeten dan aangetast worden. Zoodanige eonditiea van 
besmetting als bovcnveriiieJd zijai gcregeld en aJgeineen in hare uit- 
v'orking, terwijl de aanslekiiig van Paardc^ziekie ten hoogste afwisselend 
en onzel^r is. 

Wt. hebben, nieen ik. voedseh wat(T. lueht, danw, de konde en hitte, 
en anden* l\Iiniatis(‘lie gesteldhedcn. Iiein^vens aaiidere agentseimppen, 
hetzij gogeten, gedronken of ingi^adeind, van de hand gewezen. 

Mr blijft dan over de mogelijkheid van inenfivff of hot overbrengen 
van de oorzaak dor ziekie in liei gestel door iniddel van een stock in bet 
vel^ vooals gelxnirt in liel geval van d<* Ix'-mrliing \an den os door de 
hoschhiis in rooiwaler, of van de besrn(*tting van den iinnuseh niei de 
malaria koorts, zoomede in vole andere gevalhoi van ziekie veroorzaking. 

Ik vre(*s num kan inij hesehoinven als te dralend ov(‘r dit pnnt, doeh 
ik wonseh ii al de argumenten voor 1e leggen die men aanhaakle ten 
gunste van het veroorzaken der ziekte door of door middel van eenige 
der mogelijke wijzen die ik ii ojmoemde. 

Het zal misschien algemeen bekend zijii dat ik de opinio toegodaan 
ben dat de Paardeziekte veroorzaakt wordt door de beet van een 
vliegeiid insekt;, en ik werd geleid eene prorfneming van deze* theorie 
te doen van wege de vcrseheidene argnnienten die wij anngehaald 
hebben. 

Alle dez(j sehijnon te kort t(' sehieion in (‘en of ander allor- 
belangrijkst bijzondcrheid, en de theorie van de veroorzaking der ziekte 
'door een ins< 3 kt werd niij opgedrongon net zoo zeer door het proeos van 
$l%fninaiie van andere oorzaken als door do vsierk{* analogie of gelijkenis 
bcbtaande tiissehen Paardeziekte qh de malaria koorts in den inenseh. 

Sedert clien tijd is ecu nog sterker parallel onslaan in de gele koorts 
tan den mensch (die zulk een schrik is in de West Indies on ciders), en 
<€20 ziekte werd onlangs getoond geheel te wijten te zijn aan be- 
swietting door een soort mnskiet. In deze ziekte—de gele koorts is de 
microbe der ziekte te klein om waargenomen to wcmlen door zelfs de 
rferkste mikroskopen en dit is ook% zooals gy waarsehijnlijk weet, waar 

van de Paardeziekte. ^ • 

Als wij nn kortelijks de mogelijkhcden in overw(‘ging nembn van 
het, VPToomkpii dor ziekte in het paard door de hoot van een insekt 
jmoats de inuakiet, meen ik dan moeten wij alien tot de jievoMrekkiTiS 

kemerr dat zulk eon middel tot de vemproidinff dor ziekte waarschijnlijk w. 
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De bijzonderheden van een onderzoek door inij ondernomen inet 
het docl dm dc working van insekten in het veroorzaken der ziekte to 
bewijzen zijn waarschijnlijk bekend. 

Een aantal paarden warden nit Natal genomen naar een pick die 
men zeide zeer doodelijk was wegens de ziekte. Het toets kamp werd in 
de Begamusi Vallei in Zululand geplaatst en de noodlettigheid der plek 
heeft de reputatie daarvan veer Paardeziekte ten voile bewezen. 

Uel docl was oin zek(‘r(* dieren in zulk een tocstand te hondon en 
te midden van zoodnnige oingevingen dat, terwijl zij tegen de niogelijk- 
heid van een aanval door inseelen besehnt ware]), zij terzelfdor lijd 
konden inadeinen welke miasme ook in de lueht vervat was, en inadcinen 
of slikken eenig besmettend danw^ of voer groeiende in de nabi^jJieicb en, 
feiielijk, onderworpen zijn aan condities zoo vecl mogelijk gelijk aan 
die waarin andere paarden verkeerden, met nitzondering dal zij tegen 
vliegei) besehermd werden. 

l)(?ze beseherming werd o]> twee wijzen toegepast, eerst do»>r een 
licbt stellage, wmrvan de wandon nit platen fijn gaas network (No. 32) 
bestonden. Door de waiiden hiervan kon men het dier daarbinnen 
dnidelijk zien en hichtstroomen konden er door trekken met Ind grootste 
g^mak. Het is dus niet waarschijnlijk dat kiemen, die te klein zijn ont 
door de allersierkste mikroskoop gezien te V'Orden en die zieh een weg 
door de porien van de dikste ])orcelein fdters knnnen banen^ voel moeite 
znllen hebben om door te komen tot het toets dier onder ohservaiie in 
het gaas toestel . 

Ik ben tevieden dus dat behoorlijke voorziening gemaakt werd voor 
do mogelijkheid van atmosferische besmetting. 

Twee paarden werden aan palen gebonden zoo dicht mogelijk aan 
4it toestel, en deze dieren die ik de ^^controle gevallen’’ of eenvondig de 
^Vjontrolen^^ noeni werden onderworpen aan precies tegenovergestelde 
condities, d.w.z. in de afwezigheid van eenige beseherming waren zij 
onderworpen aan een aanval door insekten en zij kregen geen groeii voer 
of gras van eenig soort, terwijl de grond waarop zij stonden good 
gebrand en hard gemaakt werd zoo dat geen onkel grasblaadje binnen 
hun bereik was. 

Als, derhalve, * atmosferische invloeden betroldcen waren in hot 
veroorzaken der ziekte zonden al deze dieren gelijk besmet worden; als 
gras met dautv beladen of ander schadelijk groen voedsel betrokken was 
dan moest alleen het paard in het gaas toestal besmet worden; en verder, 
in geval men zou voorgeven dat het drinhen van natuurlijk water dc 
ziekte veroorzaakt werd gezorgd dat de controle dieren die droog voeder 
kregen ^niets anders dronken dan gekookt water, terwijl het paard in 
het gaas toestel alleen schoon spruit water kreeg. 

(xij zijt waarschijnlijk bekend met het resultaat van deze prpefnetn-. 
ing—de paarden buiten bet toestel kregen de ziekte en werden vervangen 
4oor andere paarden die insgelijks vrekten terwijl het paard binnen hot 
toestel gehoel gezond bleef. 
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De andere methode van bescherming was odj do te beechermen 
paardcn in een berookte atmosfeer te stallen. Voor dit doel werden twre 
rondavel stallen opgericht en tegen zon onder werden vnren van paardo- 
meet in de denren aangestoken om rook te maken. Gedurende den dag 
werden sommige der dieren ioegelaten los ie loopen on buiten te grazen 
inaar werden binnen gebracht zoodra de zon wat laag begon te zinken. 
Vicr of vijf (tonirolo [)aar(l(?n in de nahijlieid vastgcbonden bezwcken 
het eenb na bet andere aan de ziekte, maar geen geval van ziekte oni- 
stond onder de paarden gebonden in den riiwen stal waarin de luoht ^ 
rookachtig gebonden word door middel van een sincnlend vnnr. 

Dus door eon Irapsgowijs proees van oliininatio hebben wij geioond 
dat de rneesio faktoren en itivl(»oden, w<dke wij g(d(*evd werden met 
snspicie te besehouwen, scdiadoloos zijn, on wij tnooton erkonnen dat er 
een mogelijkheid bestaat van een lets dal do ziokte veroorzaukt en dai 
niet verbonden is aan voedsel, water, wind en atinosferisehe invloeden. 
dauw of zelfs spinnerakken. He mod sncl overgebraeht knnnen worden. 
moet verbonden zijn aan een voohtigen loestand en aan de afwoziglieid 
van zonnelicht, het moot afwozig zijn godurend*' zware regens maar 
tegenwoordig daarna, het konde woder hondt bet onder, een lijn gaas 
net shut het nit en w^anneer liet been on weer gaat houdt bet 
(Tigewijfeld niet van een Eook Compartement. Wat anders kan hieraan 
beantwoorclen dan een vliegend inseki, ijverig (ogen zon onder on zon 
0 ]>, gek naar voohtigheid, hef liebt en den zwaren regcu sohuwende. 
doeh zeer werkzaairi en ieisterend wamie(*r de luchl van onz^e zomer 
klimaat benauwd dnikkend on zoel is? 

Dikwijls is mij tegeiigeworpen dat mnskieten soms in groote hoeveel- 
heden bestaan op plekken en gedurende tijdcn wanneer men van geen 
Faardeziekte hoort. 

Dit is gewis het geval en de objectie is nog meer dikwijls geopperd 
in andere landen tegen de mogelijkhid dat de malaria in den mensch op 
•deze wijze overgebraeht kan worden. Het feit is dat een speciale soort 
muskieten iioodig is voor de verspreiding van do malaria of gele koorts 
dit kan ook bewezen worden het geval te zijn met d(‘ Paardeziekte. 

Wij moeten er aan donken dat tot 150 versohillende soorten van 
het Culex geslacht of gewone mnskiet zoo algemeen bier reeds beschreven 
zijn, en van het Anopheles geslacht zijn er reeds 50 soorten geelassitloeord 
€11 misschien evenveel van het*8tegomigia geslacht. 

Wanneer wij indachtig zijn dat in het geval van do malaria koorts 
«ijn er mogelijk slechts vier of vijf nit deze 50 soorten Anopheles 
betrokken, zal men inzien dat het niet iedero mnskiet is die om de 
ooren raast of des nachts bijt, die noodwendig beschonwd moet worden 
ale een schnldige in Paardeziekte. In deze zaak heb ik mij slechts heel 
weinig verdiept daar mijne handen te vol waren met andere werkzaam- 
beden en plichten- Dns kan ik n slechts in het afgotrokkene waar- 
sclinwen om voor de mnskiet op te passen en, zooals in de FranseVo 
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Crimineele Wet;, ze alien als jnedeplicbtig t(‘ betJcliouwen totdat haar 
eiischuld duidelijk bewezen wordt. 

In eeu vroeger rapport omtrent do zi(^kto, zulleji dc heeren gich 
herinneren, dat ik daarin aantoonde dat ])aardeii in cen toestel opgesloten 
met zekere soorten nmskieten niet aangetost werden door hare beten 
voor er etappen genonien werden om zeker te maken dat de mnskieten 
do besmetting ronddroegon door ze vooraf besmet paardebloed of op een 
ziek paard te Jaten znigen. 

Toen doze besmette insckten het paard binnen het toeistel beten, 
volgde er gewoonlijk een l)cpaalde en eriistige temperatiiiir reaetie 
zoowat tien tot vijftien dagen daarna, en hoewol het paard niet vrekte, 
liebben de 1)eten van slechts een paar muKkieten eon ornRtige reeka van 
symptomen vroorzaakt die niet anders te verklaivn zijn. 

Dezelfde offekton knnnen knmitinatig g(^]>r()dn('i‘ord worden in het 
|)aard door een heel kbdno hooveelbeid virus van d(‘ ziekte in de niaag 
xan het dier to iji1rodnee(>ren of dire(*t in de adoron door middol van een 
spnit te brengen. Dat het noodig is zoodanige dosis vims met de 
grootste v(M)rzi('litighei(l toe; to dienen zal ingozieii worden wanneer ik 
u zeg dat minder dan eoii tiendnizendste gedeelte van eon knhiek cen- 
lim(‘tre van werkend ]mardeziektc blood g(‘no(‘g is om d(» ziekto to 
x eroorzaken wannoor in de adoron van een paard gespoten. 

Door hot in de ma;\g te brengen mag de dosis wat grooter zijn, en 
ik fi(‘]) (MMi n‘cks paarcl(‘M m<‘1 good g(?volg bidiandold mol allengskoim 
toonejnerido dosisson virus op doze wijze. tol dat zij vvoorstand konden 
bkden zoiuler reaetie aan een dosis blo(‘d dio groot genoeg was om 
versoheidene paardon niet alzoo ])ohande]d met zekerheid te dooden. 

Wij behoeven derhalve niet verbaasd to zijn om te vinden dat eon 
noodottig resultaat niet noodwendig op hot steken van een proef-onder- 
x indinglijk paard door oen paar bosinettendo mnskioten volgt, vooral 
omdat hot moeielijk is om vole insckten to krijgon om woer to bijten 
xvannoocr zij roods met blood goxnld zijn. H(*t is verder mogelijk, 
tuituurlijk, dat van do inuskioten alzoo aangowond do roohte soort niet 
aanwozig was (Ui dat als andoro on moor gosehikto soorten (tot nog toe 
niet bokend) besmet worden on toogang hadden tot doze paarden, zonden 
de gevolgen iioodlottig geweest zijn, 

Terwijl dit, eohter, maar gisaing is, blijft het foil dat zekere wel- 
bokendc soorten innskieten kunnon zelfsin kleine getalen, als zij besmet 
zjin, een buitengewone storing van het gestel van het paard veroorzaken, 
on dit feit (tozainen met het feit dat paardon beschnt tegen vliegende 
insekten ook l>csohennd zijn tegen de Paardeziekte) levert het sterkste 
veroiidersteldo bexvijs van de jnistheid der theorie dat de ziekte door 
de miiskiet veroorzaakt wordt. 

Als een practisch gevolg kan ik met alle vertronwen de voegelijk- 
held op uw gemoed drufcken van een of ander der middelen door lOij 
hierboven be^hreven aan te wenden. Ik meon dat de rook mothode 
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me6r bij der ha]id eii praetisch is dan oin op gaas doiiroTi en veiisters te 
vertrouweii, do('h waar het een kwestie is van kostbare paarden ineen ik 
dat het de luoeite good zal loonen oin de slallen met gaas bestand tegen 
miiskieten te voorzien, maar men moet steeds in liet gelnnigcni honden 
dat even als ‘*de sterkte eens kettings gemeten wordt dor diens zwakste 
schakel/’ even zoo zal de doelniatigheid van de gaas beschntting dikwijls 
afhangen van de zorg waannede zoodanige voorzorgs-rnaatregelen 
genomen en gehandhaafd worden. Onder direet toeziehi van den 
eigenaar zal alles goed gaan, doeh wanneer men alleen met den luicm 
kaffer of niaehinalen koelie te doen heeft, dan meen ik is do rook * 
methode het beste en veiligste van de twee middels. De heste resiiltaten 
worden ondervonden inel het gebruik van rook in siallen alwaar zulke 
voorzorgen doelinatig en ter dege genomen zijn, on groote stallcn o]> 
zeer sl(?ehte plekken hebben straffe seizoens doorgcmaakt zonder eon 
( iikel verlies. 

Ik heb geen slechte gevolgen bespenrd in verband met. het lang 
(>|i*sluit(^n in een rook gevnlden stal, en na de vnren voor eenige dagen 
gesmculd hebben worden de nuireiu enz., indorclaad hot geheel verlrek 
van bijinen, zoo zeer ^oortrokken van rook dat liet onverscdiillig is als 
do vnren dos nnohts soms per ongeliik nit gaan. 

Ten slotle—kennis van doze feiten moeten, nieen ik, boschomvd 
worden (‘on vordoring op onze kennis omtrent het voorkoimm van de 
ziekte waar stalling te krijgen is, Ken aiulcr vraagstnk vaTi v‘V(mve(‘l 
1 elang, nl hoe om ongestaUle paarden een weerstands veniiogen tegen 
of immnniteit van de ziekte to geven, heeft mijn tijd nn in beslag on, 

1 oewe.l ik geen bijzonderhedcn van dit werk nn lean opgeven, bon ik 
to(fh in staat te zeggen, zonder- een onw’etenseliappelijk roosklenrig 
optimisine te herbergen, dat ik vol hoo^p ben dat hoi middel gevonden 
zal worden, misschien nog voor wij (lit verwacht(m. 

Als er eenige mislnkking is, dat mogolijk is. zullon wij in liri 
gehcngcni honden Ars Jonga, vi/a hrevis esf —de knnsi is lang, liet leven 
kort Per slot van rekening zal do wetensehap triomfeeren, en hare 
scjhitteri'ndste trionifen zijn dikwijls gevestigd geweest op de verledcm 
Tnifihikkingen barer aanbidders. 


CoofjN Moth. —By a Pro(‘lttinati(»n apiiearing in the Na/al Govrra- 
faeut f'azdU of the 4th June, ihe importation from Cape (-olony, over- 
bind or by sea, of apples, p(?ars, and quiiKHvs, has be(m [)rohibit('d on 
aceoo: t the prevalence of C<w11in moth in (‘crtain parts of that 

Colc'M' This prohibition does not a])ply, however, to^ ronsignmonts 
from London and Port Elizabeth. 
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Dippon van Beesien tn 

AraanM van Sotla. 


Jn liet Landho'ifir Journaal van de Kaap de Goede Hoop voor Mei 
sohrijft oon correspondent (de heer Llewellyn J. Eoberts, van Cottes- 
brools), betreffende het dippen van beesten in arseniet van soda. Voor 
hij niei het stelselmatig gebrnik van arseniet van soda begon, in de 
sterkte van h lbs. op 100 gallons water, 21 maanden geleden, waren er 
alle soorten van Inizen op zijn plaats. De Bonte Ipis {Amllyomma 
hehraeum) en de Blanwe luis (Rhipicephaltts dMoloratus) waren het 
talrijkst: van de laatste waren er inderdaad zooreel dat beesten zelfs 
dood gingen door him menigte van beten. Beesten die nit hoofde van 
deze oorzaak^ stierven hadden een geleiachtige stof onder de hiiid 
(waarschijnlijk verdikt senun-vocht) en de hnid was erg ontstoken. De 
heer Story, die toen proev-en nam voor het Gt>nverncment, sneed van 
een kalf een stnk vel af 4 dnim in ^t vierkant, en telde op dit stnk 1.700 
Inizen. Verscheidene van de vaarzen van den heer Eoberts kwamen In 
met haar eerste kalf zonder een enkele levende tepel om het te zoogen, 
wat toe te schrijven was aan de bederfveroorzakende beet van de Bonte 
Inis. Jaren lang had hij slechts omtrent 20 percent van zijn kalvers 
knnnen groot brengen vanwege lever en andere ziekten. 

Voor de verschijning van de bonte Inis werden o]) deze plaats 
dnizenden schapen gehonden, die de eigenaar nioest verkoopen van¬ 
wege Ilartwater toen de Inizen zich vertoonden. Schapenfokkerij was 
daarom onmogelijk, en beesten honden was ook ondenkbaar, als het 
dippen geen nitkomst had gegeven. 

Met uitzondering van twee maanden in den vorigen winter, zijn de 
beesten sedert Angustns, 1905, ieder veertien dagen gedipt. ^^Vandaag 
is het resnltaat/^ zegt de heer Eoberts, ^‘dat de Blanwe Inis volkomen 
uitgeroeid is, eii de Bonte luis nagenoeg; het is inderdaad moeilijk er 
een op niijn beesten te vinden. Ik heb dit seizoen omtrent 95 percent 
van mijn kalvers groot gebracht en de beesten op mijn plaats zien er 
glanzend en vet nit en vertoonen geen nadeelige gevolgen van het gere- 
geld dippen in arsenicnm. Het doet een mensch goed de vaarzen en 
koeien naar de kraal te zien komen met alle vier tepels ongeschonJen 
als in den onden tijd/’ 

De heer Eoberts vervolgt: 

'Toen hier eerst met dippen begonnen werd, werd de hnid ran 
eenige der koeien een weinig aangedaan door de hitte, maar nooit erg, 
en nn hebben zij er in H geheel geen last van. Slechts een kalf is voor 
zoo ver ik weet door het dirokt effekt van bet dip gestorven. Er is 
^ evenwel geen twijfel aan dat werkossen te lijden hebben als men ze kort 







Diiq)en XKin Beestexi in Arseniet van Soda, r);")!) 


Ba het dippen laat werkeu, vooral als ze met zorg gel'okt zijn cm her 
^cder heet is. Zij laten veel wind en als men ze niet spoedig nitapant 
gBBti zij liggeii en stei'\(m. Ik wonseh niet dat het nangenoinen za[ 
"wordc?!! dat ik arsenieiim als <‘(‘n veilig dip aa-nhoveel. Ik geef eenvondig 
mijn ondervinding, die bestaat in het dippen van oniirent 12,000 bc^esten 
in arseniet van soda, met het direkl verlie.s van een kali', en indirekt 
verlies van 4w<‘e ossen door ze t(‘ s]) 0 (‘dig na lu*t dip])en iii de heeie zon 
te laten werken. 

^M)e heer Kent, van (iiasslaiids, nabij Fort F>rown. do'di mij nioe 
dat hij bet dip gebrnikt hoefi. in dr verlnniding van r» lbs. op dt* bonderd 
gallons gedinvnde \rrsidirid'mr nia.indcn 7.<nHl(‘r nadeeligo I’r'-iilialmi, 
behalvf dat zijii kalviT- na brj diikprn geiuagd /ijn tj- piirgorrm. Ik 
wcel dat aan anderr dipba.kken nn (m dan v^'rliozm zijn ^elcdim. v*K.ral 
aaii d(m pnblieken dipiaik Alii-o. niaar Inn dr vraag o}’ (o in dcz(‘ 
gevallen geim \a‘rgis<inir m h«-i tiamgcn brgaan i-. II'. /on 
aajiraden die Arseni(‘i gaai grhruikrn In*! \aioi- do rrisir on .d iwoo 
malcn op een zwakke sterktc te gebruikcm. m dr ^irrkt^' lan.g/amrrhan'd 
te verineerderen- Dan ofn 4 i^>k vadkorncm zeker te /ijn dat dr jnisir inlioiid 
van den dipbak bckend is, zoodat als or in den l)ak rrgen nux'hl valleu 
de hoeveelheid rr nldns bijgcdcoinen ook hrkend zal zijn, of indirn ver- 
danijving ).)laats hoelt men dr hoevrcdhrid vrrdam]n kan vvrum rn in 
aanmerking nemen. 

‘^In het hes1ri;j(len der Inizrn p(‘si zijn wij verwonderlijk gelnkkig 
geweesi, ten eerste in het bczitten van een expert gelijk dcm beer Lonns- 
bury otn de levensges(‘hi(idenis van do Inis to Ix'sebrijven en ons U' vor- 
tellen \v(‘lkr zirkten ze veroorzaakt. Vervolgtms in In i \ eearts<mi;i !)<*- 
parternent door znlk een goixlkoop'en dooltreifeml di]) le ontdekken als 
Arseniet van Soda (liot; kosi omtront Is. om 100 sinks b(X‘sten U‘ dippen). 
Ten derde door dat bcM'sten zirli zoo g<‘\villig laten dippen en er zoo 
w<‘inig van Ir lijden bebben. (Ik vind het even gemakkelijk om een 
groep beesttm te dippen als om ze in de kraal te jagen). Fn ten vierde, 
dat beesten do voornaamsto herbergers van de Inis zijn. Waren srbapen 
d© voornaamsto herbergers geweest dan zon onze taak veel mot'ilijkei 
geweest zijn. want zij knnnen niet zoo dikwijJs in arsenienm gedipt wor- 
den als beosten, en zijn zeer lastig ora te dippen. Ik zon liever 1.000 
•beesten dippen daiT 500 sebapen. 

WETGKVING. 

^^Aangezien di))pen nn de periode van proefneminiz doorgt‘staan 
heeft, is het iijd te overwegen of de man die zijn plants zniver hondt, 
niet op de een of andere wijze l)es<‘bermcl kan worden. llel is hem 
blijkbaar van weinig voordeel als zijn plants, nadat hij dr Kosieii ge- 
maakt heeft ze van Inizert te zniveron, weer opnienw besmct kon worden 
•door de eerste troep beesten die zijn bmirmnn er over brengt. Strenge 
Avettelijkc* bepalingen iK'blxm zeer vele bezwarcm. maar ik drnk dat ei 
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oen begin gemaiakt kon worden door bet onwettig te maken dat beest^ : 
van een luieengebied gebracjbt worden oT6r een van lulzen geroiverdii: 
•pJaats, of over een .waor stelselmatig dippen wordt tutgevoerd, hetzt| 
luigs een weg of andersnns, tenzij vergezeld van een certibkaai van 
den eigenaar van een dipbak dat zoodanige beesten gedipt vtaren in eerc 
of ander orkend Oouvemements dip binnen 10 dagen voor zoodanig nver- 
brengen. Zware boeten konden. opgelegd wordtjn voor h?it nitreiken. 
van valBche certificaten of bet overtreden dezer wet. 

“iHt komt mij voor als de zaehtste vonn van wetgeving die 
gemaakt kon worden voor de beschenning vm de gezniVerde piaata, en 
ik meen niet dat ze zwaarder zou dmkken op eenig persoon dan bet 
bereikte doel zou rechtvaardigen. Degelijke besprenkeling zou ala a]- 
tematief van dipj>en geateld kuunen worden, en besprenkeling met 
paraffine zou do mocilijkheid uit den weg ruimen dat werkossen te 
lijden zouden hebben door de l>chandeling met arsenicum. Ik vreea 
dat, als strenger maatregelcn, zooals verplieht dippen in de door Inizen' 
besmette streken, voorgesteld worden. er meer vijanden dan vnenden' 
van de zaak zouden konieij.” *• 


Thm Show Sommon. 


ROYAL AORICULTITRAL SOCIETY'S SHOW. 

The month of June lias been characterised by tbe number of agrieuV 
tural shows which have been held, under tbe auspices of the different 
associations scattered over the Colony. Generally speaking, tbe shavr 
season has been a successful one„but the absence of the chief feature at 
all our agricultural shows, the cattle section, Has created, a void in moat 
of tbe shows that have bteen held. Other sections have, however, on 
the whole been excellent, particularly the produce shown; and if th^ 
liave done no other good they have shp^ to pessimists ndiat Natal coum 
do if she would set her mind to it. " * 

Foremost among the shows was^ of Course, that held by the Roj^^ 
Agirieultural Society of Na ta l hr Maritzbui'g pa the Ifith, a^ 
15th June. In tluVshbw the, Hve stock aeetiohe. iyitb; the exp^tioh 
^Ihat^ .of ;dog8,' were - well ■ repre|e>rted,.,.and 

' The farm, 'produee jSeetiohs ■aiBO.''coataih^,;aome:,;hbtiwhffthY-'’’***l^^ 

. Bomh .the' jsamples 'of,-ioe^efl';TOdV’phiatoes-«h^i^ 

■good.; . In. the fruit,i^tibhs there■'weipa>'.'e^e;fgobd*;.;e^^^^ 




^ Eslimaiea of CVops, Ot>i , 

to oil aeconnt of the Imiktonns \vlii<'h 

/have in iiiaiiy easosi done inncli daina^t? to the plantations—ivere not 

re|>re6onied. 

One of the most interesting features of the >Shovv was tJie Kxhibi-* 
tioB of Oolonial Industries. 'J'ea, sugar and golden syrui), tohaeeo*and 
cigars^ biscuits, sweets and ot.iier eonfeetionery, soa])S, jams and bottled 
toits, honey, and syrups, besides the leather, furniture, and other in- 
4tistnes, were all well rei)resented by good samples. Mr. IvirkmanV 
exhibit of cotton was of special interest, and gave a good indieatioi) of 
* tbe Colony^s possibilities in that fibre. 

A splendid niaeJiinery section covered a large ai'ca of the grounds, 
.and afforded ample evidem^e of the strides that arc being taken in agri¬ 
cultural mechanics. 'riie wagons exhibited In Mt*8Brs. Merryweather 
were a striking sample of I^atal industry. 

The Show’ was well patronised by the gem‘ra] puhlio, and eoniinued 
to upliold its claim to be one of the chief winter (‘vents ip llie City. 

It is hoped in the next issue of the Journal to publish some photos 
taken at the Show. ^ 

Spaee does not allow *ol‘ mention luiing mad(‘ of other of tiu' >evcral 
ahows that have been held lately, (*X('(‘pt to say dial they Inue, on the 
whole, been successful; ami that, (ies]»ite the forct^J absence of a large 
number of entries comprising the cattle section, the assoeiatioiV' con¬ 
cerned have (?very reason to he satisfied ivith tin* r(^'*inIts of tlndr «hows. 


Eaitmat^s of Cropa, 


0NiroiiTUNATh:iA’ sniiieient data have not bet'u received jo tiiaitle the 

* 

€ro]> eetimaies published in last montli's to be revised. It may 

be stated, however, that, as regards mealies, tlic tlrsl hatch of rep^o'ts 
received from honorary crop correspondejits (end, on iln! whole, to 
show that the crop will not be rpiitc as large as estimated Iasi month 
{903,000 niuids). 4^he dilferem'c, however, will noi interfere' with the 
pT0f?pects of a successful export being undertaken. 

By a priuteiffi error on page 530 of last month's JuarnaL on rlie last 
the statem^ was made that the total crop of mealies, inrlading 
would be just .under a million mnids. The word “im liul- 
a printer's error, and should have beeji “extrlnding," no ae(*onnt 
or of Indians^ crojis iii the estimates whieh 
the Department. 
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M9mU0 £kpoHm 

THE OVEBSBAS MAKKET. 


Tuk foliowiiig mioiiuation fegardiiiig the posiiiou of the maize market 
oil 31et May has beeu compiled from J. E. Bml>ohm’a Evming Com 
Trade List. . . 

The imports of mealies into the United Kingdom during the pre> 
vious week were :;J31,500 quarters ((117,333 inuids), againet 279,7'00 
quarters (746,866 muids) the week before, and 99,900 quarters (266,400: 
inuids) the corresponding week <d' last year. The world’s shipments 
were 450,0(KI quarters (1,200,00(1 luuids), of which 216,000 quarters 
(573,333 muids) were for the United Kingdom and “for orders.” During 
the past live weeks the average shipment to the United Kingdom have 
been 235,000 quarters (626,666 muids), and for the Continent 250,000 
quarters (666,666 muids), per week, so tha^ the absence of La Plata 
corn has, so far, not been much felt, owing to the liberal movement 
from South-Eastern Europe; and if the United Kingdom’s requirements 
were only normal, viz., 200,000 quarters (533,333 muids) per week, the 
supplies would have been excessive; the consumptive demand is, how¬ 
ever, no doubt quite abnormal this season, because maize has remained 
by far the cheapest food stuff, a factor which no doubt will operate in 
favour of maintaining a fairly high price for maize, which also moves, 
to 6(hne extent, in sympathy with wheat. 

It is interesting to compare the shipments to Europe since Novwi- 
ber Ist. (the beginning of the maize season) for the past few years. 

This is done in the following statement, which is also taken from 
Beerbcihm's List : Maize Shipments to Eukop£ 


39 weeki* j^ince Sov, i. 

• American, Others. Total, 

Qt%. Qvh. Qriji. 

1906/07 .. .. 6,050,000 7,160,000 18,200,000 

190^6.‘ 9,950,000 4,460,000 14,400,000 

190^6 . 7,700,000 6,300,000 18,000,000 

1903 04 . 3,476,000 8,860,000. Ilj866,000 

1902/03.......... 7,026,000 4,076,000 11,100,000 


ITie Weekly averages for Ihe United Kingdom .and the Oontinewt; 
separately compare as follows:— * 


ToU,K. To 

...Ors* ' , ' ■ ; ' Qrn ' . ' 

1906/07 ... 206,OOO 250,000 468,WO 

1905'06... 206,000 292,000.. 497;O0e 

1904/06 .. 190,0(» 260,0W 460,0# 

1903/04 200,000 196,O.0O 805,OOO , 

190S/Q8 .. .. . , . . .. 206,000 166>000 













Mealie Export. 663 

A Aoiiceable feature here shown is the steady level oi about /J00,000 
<j[itarters per tveek which the United Kmgdom^s requirements have main¬ 
tained. The largest shipment on recent record was in 1901,02, when for 
the e^hove period 16,250,000 quarters were shipped, 12,200,000 quarters 
being from America, and when the United Kingdom received aboui 
250,000 quarters per week, and Continental countries 290,000 quarters 
per week 


Our cable (says Beerbolm's List) from Buenos Ayres reports that the 
. new maize was still arriving in irregular and defective condtion. Ship- 
meiits remain quite small. 


The general statistical position of maize carried up to 
follows:— 

date is as 


1907 — qrs. 

1906—qrs. 


On passage to United Kingdom . 
On passage to Continent . 

610,000 

565,000 

920,000 

995,000 

760,000 

460,000 

Imports into United Kingdom for 
21 weeks ending May 25th 

4,611,600 

4,290,000 

4,375,000 

Visible supply in United Slates . 
(Bradstreet’s) 

. 1,306,300 

•701,900 

980,700 

1906-7. 

1905-6 

‘SK>4'5 


American .. 

34#,000,000 316,000,000 285,000,000 


1907. 

1906. 

*905 

New York, Spot. 

Mark Lane, Mix. xVm. ex-ship .. 

62ic 

23f 

58c 

22/3 

574c 

22/74 


Shipments op Maize to Eueopk fkom Jan. 1 to Date. 



1907. 
U.K • 

j 1907* 

Cont. 

1906. 

U.K.*^ 

j 1906. 

1 C'onl. 

1 

U.K.* 

- . .. 1 

1905. 

Cont. 

America . 

Arg<^titie. 

Russia . 

Danube^ etc. 

yrs. 

2,417,000 

505,000 

675,000 

653,000 

Qrs. 

j,580,000 
407,000 
855,000 
8j8,ooo 

Qrs. 

3,007,600 

1,218,000 

75,000 

130,000 

Qrs. 

4,742,000 
853,000 
108,000 
[ 412,000 

Qrs. 

2,915,000 ! 
988,000 ! 
1 28,000 
109,000 J 

Qrs. 

4,164,000 

^33>ooo 

269,000 

124,000 

Total 

4,250,000 

4,660,000 

1 

4,430,000 

b, I r 5,000 

4,140,000 

5,390,000 


* Includeik shipments for orders. 


in the grain sales reported during the week ended May 30th, the 
pride for cargoes due to arrive on Monday 24th was about 248. 
per qhiffter ^equivtdent to Os. per muid), and for cargoes to arrive May 
: thout 24a. 6d. (equivalent to about 9s. 3d. per muid). 






: ..natal MMHi. cmK iV/-; 

From tho reports vi-^hk'h hayo ap ito the preeeiit iteftt receive^ 
our honorary eorrot^pondont^, there wotild ntft appear to be pros^4t 
of such a heavy crop as was at first anticipated. The heavy rains hare 
in nmny < ases destroyed the prospects of a heavy yield ; btit on the whole 
a very good crop Juay be expected. The indications see«j to pbint 
to a inueh heavier yield on and near the cpast^Hhan further inland^ 
though most of tlie inland districts promise to bo considerably above* 
the average. 

The average prices for the month ending 16th June were: Maritz* 
burg, 7s. fid., and Durban, Hs. 

PEia^AKAnONS FOR EXPORT. 

Arrangements for the ])lacing of our mealies iipofi the London market 
are now far advanced. The Agent-General is to receive for the time 
being all (consignments ; and he will dispose of them to the best possible 
advantage. This plan is considered preferable to that of (Tonsigning 
the grain to any one broker in London, and Sir William Arbuckle^s 
o})inion in this matter has been confirmed by the oxpcriemce of the 
Gape, 

As regards the achial 6»hippi|^ of mealies, the Agent-General states 
that the usual pjactice in the Corn Market ii) England is to bag the 
grain in what are known as “haif-saciks/’ containing liJO tbs. ea<di. 
This is thought to be a far more convenient method as regards handling 
than sending it forward in sJOO lt>. sacks, which are considered too un- 
w i<‘ldy. In a letter to the Agent-General, Messrs, Dewar & Webl?, 
Ex(*hang(> Chambers, Mary Axe, state th&t shipment in bags is pre¬ 
ferable to shipment in bulk, as the grain usually arrives in better con¬ 
dition, ^^Speoial care,^^ they (continue, ^^must be taken to see that mvly 
sound grain is shipped. By sound grain, we mean grain which has been 
fully matured before cutting, and which has been harvested in dry 
w eathcr. Maize whk^h is cut green, pr which is shipped damp, is certain 
to arrive out of condition, as the gndn is a very tender one and easily 
discoloured by a voyage Home through the tropics. Begarding stowage^ 
it ought not to be stored near the boilers, and the ship-owners should 
have special instTUctions regarding the ventilation. As there is ip little 
return cargo from South Africa, there ought to he iio difficulily rbgardihjg 
the stowage and ventilation. Attention tens* aLo be giy 
no cargo is stowed on the top of the maize which will prevmt the 
of any sweat whiph may arise on v^age,^ Th 
intending exporters is called to the firat pbrridn 
Too m.uch care, cannot'be bestowed upani '^e ,:epndiiibii '.of; 
its bagging, 'll is'only'..by', attentftm- 




&rmadiUas in London. 


; in vixx^ particular j)roducl can be organised and prosecuted. x\s 

ii gltsat depends upon this first sliipinent of mealies, the Departoent 
Id anxioua that northing hut sound mealies are exported. 

\ Those,who intend taking advantage of the. (Toverniuent offer are 
requested to immediately send in sain])les of about 10 tt>s. in weight of 
ihe mealies they intend to forward. The samples should noi consist 
of specially picked mealies, but should be taken promiscuously, and 
ghould represent a fair average of the crop. 

• it was thought at first that the mealies would only come under one 
^ade, but it is obviously unfair to classify the mealie grown up-country 
with that produced on the (*oasl in^der one grade. The jMinister of 
Agriculture is obtaining samples of mealies from all over the country^ 
and upon their receipt the matter of grading will be gone into. 


Orenadlllas ia Loadoa. 


"NO DKMAND.” 

• ^ 

Eaiily in April Mrs. .lose))h Baynes, of Kel^s Host, very kindly pla(;ed 
• at the disposal of the Department of Agriculture 20 eases of grenadillas 
for the purpose of an experimental export to England, and later supfdicd 
a further 20 cases. * These two lots were carefully packed, and consigned, 
per/Txenilvvorth Castle" and **Armadale Castle,'' to the AgenUUeucral 
for iNatal m liondon. 

With regard to the first consignment. Sir William Arhuekle reports 
that nearly all -the grenadillas were shrivelled and many of them w(*re 
mouldy. It appean-d to liim, therefore, that nothing belter could ))e 
done than to send them to market. Tht* 20 casi‘s were accordingly 
sent to Messrs. Ceorge Monro, Ltd., one of the largest firms of fruii- 
. brokers in (,Movent Carden. On seeing the fruit. Mr. tJeorge Monro 
•expressed the opinion that it was valueless'and probably would not sell. 
The fruit was shown for sale, hut not a single offer was made for it. 
The 20 boxes were then handed over to Messrs. Garcia, Jacobs & Co., of 
CoVent Garden, for them to be sold by auction, but not a bid wa» made. 

lleporting upon the second eonsigniiient. the Agent-General states 
thftt the condition of the fruit was very unsatisfactory. Some of ilie 
boxee*ire, however, being sold privately, though they arc unsaleable in a 
bu#ine^^ \vay. Some ot the fruit has also been sent to the leading 
with a request for a report upon the way they are receivtMl in 

has made extejisiv(‘ enquiries, atid finds that 
for grenadillas. Some few eases come from 
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Madeira and the Canary Islands, and although the fruit is twice the siae 
of that from Natal and arrives in a perfectly smooth condition, green 
and ripening to a beautiful yellow similar to the colour^of a loquat, there 
is no large demand for the fruit. “It is evident/’ says Sir William 
Arbuckle, “that grenadillas are but little known in London, and I do 
not think there is any prospect of Natal finding a profitable market for 
them here.’’ In a letter from Messrs. Monro, Ltd., to the Agent-General, 
the writer says: “You say they (t.e., the grenadillas) are in splendid 
condition. That may be so from a Natal point of view, but they are 
not likely to sell well as the appearance is so much with the London 
trade, and these are quite shrivelled.” 

That, it was not merely the shrivelled appearance of the fruit that 
told against them is proved by the fact that, whilst our grenadillas were 
in the hajids of Messrs. Monro, Ltd., a gentleman came there with some 
grenadillas which he had brought with him from Melbourne to test the 
London market. His fruit had been separately wrapped in paper and 
placed in tins iiolding about ten dozen, the tins being afterwards filled 
with (;urk dust and hermetically sealed. The fruit were purple in ap- 
peaiance and smooth. Of the 30 dozen fruit he bought, only a few 
selected ones fetched as much as one shilling per dozen. He has de¬ 
cided that London offers no market for grenadillas; and Messrs. Monro, 
Ltd., Garcia, Jacobs <S: Co., and others strongly affirm* the Agent-General 
says, that there is no demand in England for the fruit. 

It IS evident^ from this correspondence that the British public has 
not yet been educated up to ihe taste of grenadillas. II might be 
leaeiblc to supply the Londoji market with grenadilla juice and pulp 
extracted and bottled prior to shipment. When the public has become 
used to this extract, a demand might arise for the fruit complete. 


East Coast Fever. 


KEGULATJONS I’UE APPOINTMENT OF ADVISOKY 
COMMITTEES. 


The following Kegulations for the appointment of Advisory Committees 
under the East Coast Fever Act, 1906, have been approved by His ’Eis- 
cellency the Governor in Council:— 

1. In each Magisterial Division declared an infected area in terms 
of Section 3 of Act No. 54, 1906, there shall be appointed a committee 
■ consisting of eight members, six of whom shall be elected at an annoal 
public meeting called for that purpose by the Magistrate of the Divisicnu 
At least fourteen days' notice shall be given in the Qovernm$at 
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GazMe, aud a uopy ol' such aoliee shall be posted on the notice board 
of the Magistrate's Ullice, and on other public buildings, and shall also 
be handed lo the polict* fur exhibiiiou tu the farmers in their usual 
patPols. 

In the event of more than six nominations being submitted the 
election for members of the committee shall be by ballot. 

3. The District Veterinary Surgeon and Stock Inspector of the dis- 
trict shall be (w officio members of the committee. 

4. The committee shall appoint its own chairman. 

5. In the event of ajjy diU'erence of opinion amongst the members 
of the committee, tlie majority shall decide. 

6. Three jnembers sliall form a quorum. 

The duties of the committee will be (a) to consider and dedde 
upon any a})plication wliieli may be submitted to them by the Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon tjriiig cattle into the district from other dis¬ 
trict-; ih) io issue permits as individual members of the committee for 
the movement of cattle within their districts where such movement is 
perndlK'd by the Minister of .VgriculUire; and (c) generally to advise 
and assist tiie Minister of Agriculture in all matters arising out of the 
Act, 

Tlie committee sliall meet at least once a month, but the chair¬ 
man may at any time call together thi* members of the committee for 
the purpose of disextssing any matters or questions connected with East 
Coast Fever w'hich it may be wished to place before the Government, and 
the GoviTnment may at any time summon, through the District Veter¬ 
inary Surgeon or Stock lns]»ect\>r, a special meeting of the committee 
for similar purposes. 

d. All recommendations or Miggestions of the committee shall be 
forwarded to the Government through the local District Veterinary 
Surgeon or Stock Inspector. 

10, The Minister shall have power to remove from committees any 
members who fail to attend three consecutive meetings of the comniii tee, 
or who act contrary to the powers granted to them under these Fcgula- 
tions, 

11, Members of committee wdll not be entitled to any remunera¬ 
tion fur their services. 

12. Any vacancies (cciiri'ing on such ('ommittee during the year 
shall be filled up by the remaining members of the committee, subject 
to the approval of the Minister' 

13. The District Veterinary Surgeon or District Stock Inspector 
shall make and preserve correct minutes of all proceedings of the com¬ 
mittee, and all such minutes shall be submitted for confirmation at the 
meeting next succeeding lo that to which they refer. Snch minutes 
shall be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and shall contain the 
names of all members present at each meeting. 
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CENTKAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, CEDARA. 


FARM MANAGER’S REPORT. 


To DjBKcrroii Expekiment SrATroxs.— 

Tlu* work (.l<>ne%(>u tlu* various hiaiu^hes of the Farm during the 
pa&i moiitli' has lieen varitMl and the average progress, made. 

Considering that the season's rains, which continued rather later 
than usual, have now ceased, slight interruption only was (^aused to out¬ 
door work—harvesting in partienlar. Approximately tlireeH|nariers of 
an im‘h was the rain tall reconled for the numth; aaid, (vt that 45 
points were registered in one day. Tin* rainfall, dating from the 1st 
July, 190(), is now 50 inches.. 1'his is about ’^0 inches over the average 
of the past few years, the result of which, it is to he hoped, Avill be the 
means of encouraging the growth for an early spring. On the 28th 
of the month the lirst Irosl of the sc’ason was experienced: the ther¬ 
mometer then, and on five (‘onsecutive dales, registered 26 d(‘grees Fah. 
The Farm has now assumed a very wintry aspect, the veld is completely 
brown, and the grass dried off ; and the sudden change has alfected the 
working cattle very much and bro\ight them down in condition. They 
arc now being fed with shredded . mcalit* stalks (stover) ainl hay. 
Several of the oxtin had an attack of “three days' sickness/' which has 
be(‘n so prevalent this season. 1%(‘y have nov' (piite recovered, 

A commencement has now been made witti poultry farming, and 
pens of Biitf Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes, and White Leghorns have 
already bcjcn stu n red, 

(rrass-cutting for hay has been completed, and all has been stacked, 
but probably some furiher cutting will be necessary to secure a bedding 
Block. A small sto(;k of millet hav was built, in addition tf) the portion 
ensilaged, and the former fodder is heing gn^edily eaten by all atoiik. 
The maize crop has be(m (mt with the McCormi<*k Harvester and 
Binder, whicJi worked very well (ronsidering the tangled and broken- 
down condition of the crop caused by tire hail. Potatoes w.ere harvested, 
on tlu' vlei ; the results arc being iahulated, and will be submitted when 
complete. A larg(^ consignment of the seasonV crop has teen placed 
in the jVlaritzburg (iovernment (’old Stores; and, as several enquiries 
have been made at this ofliee of late regarding the condition of potatoes 
treated in cold stores when recpiircd for planting, .1 wish to state that 
previous experience proved highly satisfactory when the eorisigiiment 
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had been treated witli a uiiiforiu teiiip(*rature of 40 degrees Fah. 
Several varieties of wheal were })laiit(‘(l on vlei ground early in May, 
all of which have made a good start; particulars of the moat suitable 
varieties will, however, have to be slated at a later date. The Right 
Hon. R. Moor, when in England, secured a consignment of ^‘Standard 
Fife^’ wheat for disl ril)ntion t(» Xatal farmers, and this has ])oen re¬ 
ceived. It is now too late for planting this season. 

Attention has been given to tin* Imeing and burning of fire-breakB, 
particularly on the forestry areas, anti drain-cutting has also been in 
'hand. Barley, rve. and \vln*at have b(?en s('ariji(*rl with ‘ anti-clog 
weeders and zig-zag harrows; and root crops have betai scaritied with 
stm fliers. 

1'bc breaking up of om* ol iln* pasinn* |)ad7]ocks is in hand wdth a 
view to liaving it ]»re})arc<l and planted out wdlb diiferimt varieties of 
grasses. The (-attic liave In'en [»(‘riodieallv dipped, and advantage is 
tak(*n bv many farnn rs in the distriet ol‘ the opp(»rtunity to have their 
cattle broiiglit |o the h^arin dip. 

The windmill arid piping have been remov(‘d from tin* old site to 
b-' or€(’t<*d tor fni-tlier us(' <m tin* truek farm, »n eonjunetion wnlh whi('h 
a reseiwoii* is also being built. 

Th(* Engineer and Oarpentm- have* ea(‘b been fully employed on 
their T'espi*(*tivo branelios of w'ork, and give very satisfactory reports of 
the progress and attention that is beiittr shown by the students in their 
Work. 'Phis r.pplics equally to tin* field work. 

AliEXANPER REID, 

Farm Manager. 


DAIRYING WORK. 


Dairy Inslrnetor (Mr, Laurence) reports to the Director of Experi¬ 
ment Stations that, acting upon instructions^eceived from him, the first 
oi a series of feeding experiments has been taken in hand with tlie 
object of ascertaining the effect of different rations on the (piantity 
and quality of milk, and upon the weight of the animals fed. Six 
rations are being used, two cowrs being fed with each. The twelve cows 
employed have been carefully weighed and a composite sample of their 
milk taken and tested preparatory to the test. This wdll be done every 
week, and a careful record of the milk wdll be kept. The follow ing table 
shows the several rations which wdll h(* fed. Hie present series (*om])rises 
a uniform roughage ration and a series of con(*entrate rations, (’ow's 
are to be fed for a preliminary period of seven days, and for a further 
period of 14 days, during which latter period results will In* d(*d ^ ed. 
K) doubt some very valuable information will be obtaiiied from tlie^e 
tests* 
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Cows. 

Ratiotis. 

1 and 2 

(yrass Hay. to lbs. . 

Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

Maize Meal, 6 lbs. 

3 and 4 

Grass Hay. 10 lbs. 

Sliced 'rurnips, 20 lbs. 

Maize Meal, 4 lbs. 

Wheaten Bran, 2 lbs. 

5 and 6 

(irass Hay, 10 lbs. 

.Sliced Turnips, 20 U)s. 

MuTiR:a and Hulbiish Millet 

Meal, bibs. 

7 and 8 

Grass Hay, 10 lbs. 

Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

.Maize Meal. 4 lbs. 

Brewer's GraiTi. 2 lbs. 

g anti to 

(irass Hay, 10 lbs. 

Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

MrtizeMeal, 4 lbs. 

CokfiuuT Cakt\, 2 lbs. 

11 and 12 

Grass Hay, 10 lbs. 

Sliced Tnrnips, 20 lbs. 

Maize Meal, 4 lbs. 

Groinul Nul Gake, 2 lbs. 


The six pupils entered for the Butter Making Competition at the 
Boyal Agricultural Show, Maritzhurg, acquitted themselves with great 
credit, taking all the earlier places on the list. This being the first time 
any of them had appeared in public they were perhaps a little nervous, 
but this was only to be expected in the circumstances. The judge has 
promised to send a report and list of marks given, which should enable 
the Instnictor to point out lo each his weak point.®. The following were 
the prize-winners:— 

1, G. McFie; 2, E. M- Smythe; H.C., E. 0. Mapstone; C., J. A. Raw. 

From observations of his own the Instructor no!iced they all 
churned a trifle slowly, and, in one case, a little too .much, which latter 
resulied in a rather too large grain, while all hut two worked their 
butter rather much in the worker. 

The cream seeuicd rattier obstinate in breaking, which made ibe 
time taken rather long. The judge seemed very pleased with the work 
^one, and made special reference to the making up and printing, which 
was extremely well and neatly done. 


SCHOOL OP AGEiqULTUBE. 

As mentioned in the Housemasteris report in the last issue of the 
Journalf at Easter two examinations were held, one on the ^Trinoiples 
of Agriculture” and one on the "Management of Stock” The following 
were the papers set to the students:— 

Principles op AoRiotTLTURE. 

Notr.—N ot more than four questions to be answered in either 
section. 


Experiment Farma. tnl 

A . —Farm Drainage, 

1. In what way does the surplus water of undrained soil affect the 
growth of field crops? 

2. Give a brief accioiuil of ’water circulatiou in th(‘ soil, and show 
how this is iutlueiieod hy the character of soil. 

3. ^SSixrplus inoistarc must be removed dowu through the soil and 
not over its surface.’- Su[)])ort this siateuKTjt by detailing the advan¬ 
tages offered by subsoil drains. 

4. In vvliat eases would 0 )>en drains be em])1oyed in ])rofero 7 ice to 
subsoil drains? What cross section and fall would yon ndo])j when 
cutting open drains? 

5. Ihuuneratc some forms of subsoil drains and discuss their rela¬ 
tive merits. 

f). (a) ‘^The deepest drains How iirst and longest’’; (h) ‘^/There should 
be no down-hill side to a tile drain." Explain hy means of text and 
diagrams. 

7. Give arguments for and agaii'.st deep-draining. 

B. —Irrigation Farming. 

1. {a) ‘irrigation is a higher and more scientific industry than 
rain-farming”; (h) ‘i>rainage forms tin- complement of irrigalion.'’ 
Explain. 

2. Enumerate some of the advantage.- derived from irrigation. 

3. Define the terms (1) “duty of water”; (2) “eusee”: (3) ‘'(ntrli- 
ment area.” 

•1. Estimate the dangers of over-irrigation, and quote principles hy 
which you w'ould be guided w^hen employing irrigation water. 

5. What requirement wmuld you have in view' wdien selecting a site 
for a storage dam? 

6. What ohjeets are served by a puddle-trench, and how wmuld you 
constnict same as an element in an earthern dam? 

7. What embankment materials would you seleid for the constnu - 
tion of an earthern dam, and how would you employ these? 

Management of Stock. 

Note. —Answers should be given to eight questions only. 

1. Classify the substances present in any stock food, and explain 
the term “nutritive ration.” 

2. Fats have a higher feeding value than starches or sugars, and 
protein than fats. To what are these additional values due 

3. In what respects should a winter-ration for a cow in milk differ 
from that fed to a fattening steer? 

4. How would you determine the actual feeding value of any given 
mixed ration? What do you understand by a “properly balanced” 
ration? 
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5. Deecribe any pecularities obserreld in the stomach of the hors* 
and rolbs for feeding based thereon. 

6. To what causes may colic in horses be attributed? 

7. Quote suitable rations for:—(a) Heavy horse; (b) racehorse; (c) 
trek mule; (d) cow in milk; («) dry cow; (f) fattening steer; (g) ewe in 
lamb; (h) fattening lamb. 

8. Estimate the importance of legumes, as hay and grain, in any 
mixed ration. 

9. Describe the ruminant stomach. 

10. What advantages accime to the feeder from the use of improvi'd 
or pure-bred butcher's stock? 

11. What systems would you adopt respectively for feeding:— (a) 
Calves for beef?; (6) calves for the dairy? 

12. Draw up a table showing quantities of full and fortified skim- 
niilk to be fed to dairy calves from birth until placed on solid food? 

13. What precautions should be observed when feeding skim-milk 
to calves? How would you fortify this to secure best results? 

14. Instance methods adopted in feeding for veal. 


WINKED SPRUTT. 


To DiRBCTOB EzIPBRIMeNT STATfONS.— 

t 

The throe varieties of barley which yon sent from Cedara were 
planted early in May and are making good growth. 

Over 2,000 celery plants were transplanted from nursery beds into 
trenches cut 10 inches deep and filled in with 3 inches each of well- 
rotted kraal manure and fine black loam. These'plants require a lot 
of moisture, and, as there is an abundant supply of water to be had from 
the spring at the end of the trenches, there is not nrucli difficult in 
keeping them well supplied. Almost aU the plants are lookmg healthy. 

The principal work for the month has been the haryartfag of the 
Maize Distance of Planting sectiem. -Prom this alone 96 di^rent re¬ 
sults have been tabulated, which show yields nmging frmn 5 to M muids 
to the acre. There were four plots in Hie section, and each plot had 
12 pairs of rows, one of each pair being detasseled in the early s^ges of 
its growth. This dotasseling led to a marked increase in the yields 
from the Plots A and B, where the rows are 6 and 5 feet apati re- 
speotively, but does not appear to have had the same effect in l^Ots 
€ and D, where the rows are 4 and 3 feet apart, Best r^nlts wsre- 
obtajfied from Plot A, where the rows were 6 feet tiivAft piaw iit 
grown at each spacing and the spaeings 12 to 30 inehSf #a#. 
ing are the results tabulated from the urhbte s^ioh:—^ - ^ 




Ff.l K n/KIXO TOHACCX) BARN. 

Ar Wki-nkn Kxpkkimknt Staiion. 

Erected tor Trentmcnl o\' Settlers' Le:i}’, and especially adapted ti> 
Bri^dit X'iixinlan. Turkish and liifhl pip<‘ Imi'. 
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MAIZE EXPERIMENTS (DISTANCE OK PLANTLVG), 1907. 


Plot A.— Stx F%et Between the Rows* Rows /50 Feet Long: 



DisUuice 

No. of 
PlflinlH. 

Yieta 

YIeia 



No. of Kowts. 

between 

ill 

in 

(Train per 



Plan ». 

Ears. 

Gmiii. 



Inches. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. equal 

to muids 

l 

6 

One 

57 

38 

1*839 

9*39 

2 Detasseled .., 

6 

»> 

55 

37 

1*79* 

8*191 

a ^ . 


»» 

62 

i 42 

2,033 „ 

10*33 

4 Detasseled ... 

« 

»» 

77 

Si 

i.5'7 

12*117 

5 . 

10 


58 

i 39 

1.687 

9’87 . 

6 DetasHcJed ... 

fO 


67 

45 

2,178 

lO 178 

7 ... ... 

12 


7^ 

48 

-’*3^3 

11*123 

8 Detasseled ... 

12 


77 

52 

2.517 

12*117 

9 

12 

1 » 

107 

7-’ 

3.49b 

17-96 

10 Detasseled ... 

i 2 

119 

80 ’ 

4.094 

io-94 

ti 

18 1 


! Ill 

74 i 

3.581 

i7*»8i 

12 Detasseled ... 

18 

V 4 

1 > 

i '*3 

7b 

3.^78 

18*78 

*3 . 

24 

1 102 

68 

3.«9« 

16*91 

i.f Detasseled ... 

H 


lOi 

'68 

3-291 

16*91 

*s . 

30 

,, 

80 

54 

2,613 

13*13 

16 Detasseled ... ' 

30 


’ «5 

57 

: 2,(>62 

13*62 

*7 . 

36 


1 66 

44 

1 2,120 

10*129 

r8 Detasseled ... 

36 


1 ' 73 

49 

2,371 

11 171 

«9 . 

^4 

Four ' 

i 99 

6tS 

3,194 

15*194 

20 Detasseled ... 

24 

' 

i 94 

63 

3.049 

15*49 

21 

36 


1 58 

39 

1,887 

9*87 

22 Detasseled ... 

36 


; 62 

42 

2,033 

1033 

. 

j 4« 


1 

3- 

s 1.549 

7 149 

24 Detasseled ... 

i 48 


5 45 

30 

! *.452 

7*52 


Plot B. — Fh^e Feet Between the Rows* Rows i^o Feet Long* 



Distance 


Yield 

Yield 




No. of ]low.s. 

between 


ill 

in 

1 Or 

•iiii per Acre. 


Plants. 


Ears. 

Omiti. 

i 




Inches. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

i— 

lbs. < 

‘qual to 

muids. 

i 

6 

(,)nc 

73 

49 

2,846 

? • 

14-46 

2 Dctas.seled ... 

6 

! 

77 

52 

3.020 

,» 

15*20 

J 

8 


53 

3b 

2,(X>1 

> J 

10*91 

4 DetaHseled ... 

8 


65 

44 

i.SSb 

»» 

12-156 

5 

10 


60 

40 

2,323 

y t 

11*123 

6 Detasseled . .. 

JO 

»? 

55 

37 

2.15> 

% y 

10*151 

7 

J2 


49 

33 

i,9»7 

5 * 

9-117 

8 Detasseled ... 

12 

»» 

46 

31 

1,801 

,» 

9*1 

9 

12 

Three 

64 

43 

2,498 

,, 

12 *98 

10 Detasseled . . . 

12 


72 

48 

2.788 

,» 

13*188 

II 

18 

»> 

76 

51 

2,963 

,, 

14163 

It Detasseled ... 

18 

M 

79 

53 

3,978 

,, 

■578 

13 

24 


62 

42 

2,439 


12-39 

14 Delaaseled ... 

i§ 

24 

»> 

60 

40 

2,323 

,, 

11*123 

39 

,, 

55 

37 

2.151 

,» 

10*151 

16 Detasseled ... 

30 


56 

38 

2 20(, 

,» 

11*6 

17 

36 


53 

35 

2,033 


10*33 

18 Detasseled .. . 

36 

»* 

51 


I1O75 

, » 

9*175 

19 

24 

Four 

64 

43 

2,498 

,, 

12*98 

20 Detasseled ... 

24 

f) 

62 

42 

2,439 

,, 

12 39 

21 

3^ 

>» 

43 

29 

1,685 

, • 

8*85 

22 Detasseled ... 

36 

»> 

43 

29 

1,685 


8 85 

. 

24 Detasseled ... 

48 

48 

»» 

>* 

38 

30 

26 

20 

1,511 

1,162 

, • 

7*111 

5162 
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Plot C.^-Four Feet Between the Rows, 




Pistanee 

No. of 
Plants 

Yield 

Yield 





No. of Uowa. 

between 

Plants. 

ill 

Ears. 

in 

Grain. 

..... .. 

Grain per Acre. 



Inches. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

•(|iial to 

muids. 

I 


6 

One 

57 

3 « • 

2.759 

1» 

13*59 

2 

Detasseled ... 

6 

»!> 

50 

33 

2.396 

,, 

I T ‘IClG 

3 


8 


46 

31 

2,250 

,, 

11 *50 

4 

Detassclcd ... 

« 

»» 

48 

32 

2.323 


11 123 

5 


lO 

»» 

4 Q 

33 

■2 ..396' 


11 ’196 

6 

I)cta.s.s(‘li*d .. 

lO 


45 

3 » 

2,178 


IO‘ 178 

7 

... 

12 


46 

31 

2 250 


1 I 

8 

Detasseled ... 

12 

.. 

42 

-.8 

2.053 

2,178 


'o 33 

9 

... 

12 

Three 

44 

30 


io‘i 78 

lO 

I>etasscled ... | 

12 

»» 1 

49 

33 : 

2.306 


11 

11 

i 

... I 

Detasseled ... i 

i8 i 


52 

35 ; 

^•54 • 

* ► 

r 2 ‘ 141 

12 

i8 ‘ 

»» I 

53 

3b : 

2,614 

• n 

i 3‘>4 

13 

... j 

24 

M i 

44 

30 1 

2,178 

< 1 

10178 


Detasseled .. : 

24 

M ! 

54 ‘ 

3b i 

2,614 

1 t 

‘ 3'‘4 

>5 


30 i 

” 1 

43 " 

29 j 

2.105 

• 1 

10-105 

lb 

Detasseled ... 

30 

»» ! 

44 I 

30 j 

2,178 


10-178 

^7 

Dctas.seled ... 

36 1 

u ! 

44 

3 *> i 

-..178 


10178 

i8 

36 ! 


50 ' 

33 I 

-•396 

9 t 

M • 19f > 

IQ 

i 

24 i 

Four I 

62 1 

41 ! 

•! 976 


14176 

20 

Detasseled ... j 

24 

I 

>♦ ; 

5 * 

34 

a.468 

1 • 

12-68 

21 

Detasseled ... j 

3^ 

( 

»» ; 

5* ! 

34 

.>,468 

♦ n 

12 -68 

22 

36 f 

** 1 

65 

43 i 

3.1 21 


15121 

*23 

Detasseled ... | 

48 

»♦ ! 

44 

30 i 

2.178 

♦ 1 

lO' J 78 

24 

4^ i 

t> i 

47 ! 

32 ' 

2*323 


n 123 


Plot I). — Three Feet Between the Roies, 



i DiHtimce 

No. of 
Plants. 

Yield 

i Viel<l 

j 



No. of R0W.S. 

I between 
PlantH, 

! 

in 

Ears. 

in 

Grain. 

j Gmin per Acre. 


Inches. 


bs. 

: lbs. 

.lbs. 

equal to muids. 

I 

i 6 

One 

75 

i 50 

4,840 

7* 

24 *40^ 

2 Detasseled .., 

6 

>> 

4* 

28 

! 2.755 

♦ J 

*3155 

3 . 

8 

»» 

18 

! 1 2 

1.162 


5-162 

4 Detasseled ... 

8 

»» 

3* 

i 21 

2,033 

^^^33 

t 4 

i0'33 

5 . 

10 

»> 

29 

19 

♦ J 

9*33 

6 Dctas.seled ... 


»f 

24 

16 

ii549 

?4 

7''49 

7 ... ... 

12 

»» 

25 

*7 

1,646 

» • 

8*46 

8 Detas.seled .. 

^2 

>> 

27 

18 

'.743 

»» 

8-143 

9 . 

12 

Three 

30 

20 

1.936 

»» 

9* >36 

10 Detasseled ... 

>2 

»» 

32 

22 

2,130 


10^30 

11 

18 

»» 

21 

14 

1.367 


6-l6iy 

12 Detasseled 

18 


27 

18 

1.743 

17 


13 ... ... 

24 

tt 

16 

11 

',06s 

77 

5‘bS 

14 Detasseled ... 

24 

ff i 

24 

x6 

^549 

7 7 

7 Mq 

15 ... ... 

30 

If 

26 

*7 

1,646 

77 

8*46 

16 Detasseled ... 

30 

ft 

18 

12 

1,162 
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On the 38th we experienced the coldest weather since the o])enin.i»: 
of this Fann, the teinperatim^ droppiiig to 42 deuw. The rainfall for the 
month has been light, only l-nd inches falling. 

W. JolIANSFA. 

_ MainiLirr. 


WEKNFX. 


To Dirkctor Experiment Stations.— 

** During the nionth of Mav the work nf organising tlie xai’ions 
seclioiis has ])ro('('ed(Ml with iittlo IntonMipi ion. As staioH in 

niy last re])Ort, the Inliarco being har\'‘Sir.! and eiir<‘d now h'avos 

•me a. little more free(]o]ii for ontsidr^ work, although die ahioa'-nnmi iom-d 
crop has .-till to lie liandled again in tin- hulking and grading oiocc--. 
This can be left until sueli time as iho \\int«*r crops are pointed. 

Approximately (>-i aeres of dn* low land on die I'lock ha\o iaen 
laid out to test ditlVrent varieties of wheat.-. It ui’is fonnd nocc-^arv 
to re-j)longh this land. .As you ar«‘ aware, 1hi- pif^re is very dihienli to 
work in dry weather, but after sev(‘re treatment w'ith Uie C'ement roller, 
clod crusbor, and heavy barrows, a very fair seed ])ed was obtained: an*! 
the twelve varieties of wdieal wliiidi 1 ree<*ived from the (k:mtrai Iwvjieri- 
ment Farm have liecm planted. Tb(‘ iirsl variidicr- sown are now well 
al»ovc! ground. ''fliis I eonsidcn* a vmw valuabl(‘ exjienmont. a- those 
plots are of sutTi(henf dimensions to show if this eoroal ean lie profitahly 
grown lp‘r(' on tlie Weetien Bloeks. Hut 1 would m4 advise any liloidc- 
holder to put all his eggs in the one basket, althougli tliorc* is no rea-on 
why everyone should not do a little towards su]i]»lying the great <ptan(iiy 
of thi.- food stuff re({uired in the Colony. 

Some two acres of land hav(' lagm plouglngl. and will In* ]danted 
wdth six variolii's of peas wliieh are now on order. Considering tlie 
price asked for by the local seedsmen for imported seed. 1 should think 
this crop would be a very remunerative one, providing good varieties are 
grown. Land lias also been }>repare<l, approximately 2 acres, wliieh it 
is intended to plant with lucerne. Some 2,000 celery plants liave been 
planted out in trenches, and the following seeds liave been sown in 
nursery beds: onions, rhubarb, asparagus, celery, and several other small 
lots of vegetable seeds. 

Most of the bla(4\ labour is at present engaged digging tin* main 
drain across the lower end of the Block, also various irrigation furrows. 

The student who arrived from the Agricultural College. Central 
Experiment Farm, on the 22nd of the month has been of groat assi.^it- 
ance to me in carrying out the necessary work on the Station, ns T can¬ 
not always (single-handed) attend to all the smaller details, wliieh re¬ 
quire attention if one is to carry out experiment work successfully. 

Frost has been registered during the last five days ol the mnnlli. 
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and I am told by the residents that the weather is exceptionally cold 
for this district. 

Rain fell on three days, and totalled for the month 0-61. 

The boys from the Government School paid their usual visits to thr 
Farm during the month. 

As has been reported to you, one ox died on the Slst May. All 
other live stock are healthy. HOSKING, 

Curator. 


Laboratory Moios. 


By Alkx. Pakdy, F.C.S., Analyst. 


AliXTM. 


A SAMPLE of naturally (X'C'urring rock alum was received for estimatioir 
of its value. The rock contained 51 per cent, of matter insoluble in 
water, and, as is characteristic with alums of this nature, the solution 
gave an acid reaction. The alum, which was found to be an ammonium 
alum, contained 45 per cent, of aluminium and ammonium sulphates and 
their water of crystallization, together with over one per cent, of 
potassium sulphate. 

Prom a manurial point of view' the rock offers slightly under 2 per 
cent, of Nitrogen and 0*35 per cent, of Potash, aiid, if compared with 
the valuations instituted in regard to commercial fertilizers^, it should 
be worth about 30s. per ton as a fertilizer, its value being mainly due 
to its Nitrogen. 

Alums, however, arc considered more valuable in their relations to 
the arts and manufactures; and in this respect the alum in question may 
be more useful than as a manure. It is of rather low value to bei placed 
on the market as a saleable manure. 


PHOSPHATIC EOCKS. 


Several samples of Natal rocks have been examined in the Labora¬ 
tory, but none have yet satisfied the standard required by manufsws- 
turers; still there may be within our reach some such valuable rocks as 
yet undiscovered. 

Some recently unearthed samples gave in part very hopeful pros^ 
pects, but these w^ere not sufficiently maintained when further mining' 
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disclosed a larger area of the material and further reliable estimates 
were obtainable. 

A rock recently to hand Irom another source proved on examination 
not to l>e a pliosphatic; I'ock, Imi (consisted mostly of silica, iron and 
alumina with only a trace of Phosphoric Acid. 

^ A good phosphatic deposit- would mean u \cry great asset to the 
Colony, as we are at present more or less deptmdeni on outside sources 
and have to import in large tpiantities. Were a ridi material I'ound 

t ere would be very little likelihood of its being neglected bv manure 
inufacturers, who would be prepared to deal with it on a commercial 
scale. 


Gardening Notes for July. 


By W. J. iiBiiL, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


KITCHEN GAKDEN. 

SovNi sds iiiiiy jje made uJ ikm.i, iiaciis}i, (jarrni, I’lU'iiij'. Onion, 

also Herbs iJ not aJread} sown, suoh as Farsle}. Thyme, Sage, Mai jorani, 

etc 

IJ early plants are required oi’ t'ueumber ami Marrow, Tomato and 
Oapbieuiii, sow these towards the end of iho numlli on a hor IkaI of 
fresh horse mantire. A box or vas*.* witli the botioiu knocked p)in will 
serve fur a*frame, wlnoli may bo oovored u}i every iiighi with mailing 
or canvas to protect I'rom frost, and Tor conservation of tin* wanntJi. 
The seeds may be sown in parallin tins and placed in the t’raine on a 
top layer of coal ashes. By the aid of this sinijile arrangemeiu [iliints 
may be had ready lor planting out early, iimnediait*l\ daugor from 
frost is over. 

The .main sowing of IVas simnld now be made. The gvoiimi sin>uid 
be well tren(?hed with a good layer of old well-decayed maiunv' at the 
bottom of the first spit for the roots to feed on when the [.od> are 
BWelling. In soils deficient in lime, some should be added wlnm jirepar- 
ing the ground. Wood ash and burnt refuse will be very bencfii ial, 
©specially if lime is not obtainable. If manure cannot be obtained and 
artificial fertilizers have to be used, guano, fish, and dissolved born are 
suitable, if mixed with the soil at the bottom of the drill and ( ONored 
with about four inohe.s of soil. 

After sowing, muieli the drills with a laytu’ <d’ nid fi’iaiT- immure 
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aud Jwcep well watered. If grub is troublesome, dust with lime oc^ 
casionally. Two sowings may be made for succession, one at the be¬ 
ginning and one at the f?nd of the month. Any vacant ground that has 
not already been dug up should be prepared as soon as possible fo® 
spring sowing and planting by digging and trenching. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Hardy llower seeds may still be sown where frost is not too severe, 
sucli as Mignonette, Phlox, Pansy, Larkspur, Gaillardia, Candytu^ 
Salpeglossis, Poppy, Petunia, Dianthus, Antirrhinum, Calendula, CoilP 
ops is, Cornflower. 

?Sow in boxes or tins, liaisy. Hollyhock, Pyrethnnn aureurn, 
Cariiatioji, Shasta Daisy, Pentsteuion and Verbena. 

Towards the end of the month sow in seed pans or boxes, under 
glass. Coleus, Musk, Tuberous Begonia, Gloxina, double Petunia, Helio¬ 
trope, and Zanzibar Balsam. 

Earthenware pans are the best f(»r this purpose. Fii'st arrange a 
few crocks over the drainage hole, then a layer of cinders or broken 
brick, and on that a little moss or fibrous material. Pill up to within 
an inch of the rim with nice sandy soil, and finish off with a little 
finely sifted compost to form a fine surface ifi which the seeds may be 
sown. 

Sift over the seeds only just suflicient fine soil to cover them and 
place a square.^glass on the pan and on that a sheet of brown paper to 
shut out tlic light till the seedlings commence to break through, then 
light may be admitted gradually. 

It it< a good plan to give the pans a good watering before sowing the 
seeds. Further watering will then not he necessary for some days, but 
care must I)e taken not to allow the surface to become drj while ger¬ 
mination IS taking place, or the finer seeds, such as Begonia and Petunia, 
will certainly perish. When water is required, it must be applied only 
in the form of a vctj fine spray. The better plan is to immerse the 
pan in water nearly up to the rim until the surface appears moist, 
but not a moment longer. 

Roses may be pruned this month. 

b’or the hybrid perpetuals cut out all weakly shootb. The weaker- 
growing varieties should be pruned back to three or four eyes, and th# 
stronger varieties may be left twice that length. 

Tea Zioses require but little pruning, and it is only necessary to cut 
out dead and weakly wood. 

All kiTids of deciduous fruit trees should now be planted and 
pruned, such as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almond^ 
Spanish Chestnuts, Filberts, Walnuts, also Raspberries, Blackbemes^ 
and Grape Vines. 

With regard to the order of planting, stone fruitS^ shotdd Jte 
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planttid first, paxtioulaiiy the early fruiting Peaches and Plums, and 
the beginning of the month is not too early for these. 

The various kinds of deciduous flowering shrubs should also be 
planted this month, such as Pride of India, Magnolia purpurea, Hibiscus 
mutabilis, Philadelphus, Deutzia, Althea, Virburim]n opulus, Aloysia 
(Leiuon-scentcd Verbena), Spirea (double White May), Pomegranate 
(double flowering), the double flowering Peach, Hawthorn, Lilac, etc., 
'also deciduous (‘reepers, such as Ampelopsis (\ irginia creeper), Wis¬ 
taria white and blue, the large flowering Clematis, Begjionia radicans, 
^ Maiidevillea, and Clitoria. 

The herbaceous border should also have aueiition this month by 
digging and juaauring, and old stools of plants should be taken up, 
divided and replanted. 

Carefully fork round and inanure cium])s of Liliums, Aniarylhs 
and other bullions roots, and afterwards givu^ a iimkL of old Avell- 
roited manure. 


Gorrespondence . 


KVrjVE FAKM LABOUK. 


To THE EdITOH of THE “AOKICULTURAL JoUBNAL.*' 

Sir, — 1 have very often noticed in Natal papers remarks by farmers 
and others as to how natives are managed in the Orange River Colony, 
and .1 have never yet seen a correct statement. 

In your Ma\ Jourmil, Mr. Woods, hi seconding a motion about 
kaiir farming, states that in the O.R.C. ^‘Ihe difliciilty had been overcome 
by a SquatUu’s' Ordinance, which limited the number of nativevS living on 
farms to the number required for labour.^’ This statement is incorrect. 
The law here allows the owner of a fann to keep ten families: a man who 
rents land, only five head; and a farm unooeupied by any white person, 
two families only. '^I'hes * natives are absolutely insuflicient in number 
to work a farm. Kvery married man counts as a ramily, and out of ten 
married men on a farm at least live will have oithm* no children or 
children too young to work. The average number of natives available 
to work is about 15, who rvork six months in the year, huiviiig, say, eight 
to work. This number is still further reduced by th(' absurd abolition 
of pass laws whereby all females and boys under the age of 16 require 
no passes whatever, and in cases of desertion it is useless to |>ro>ecate 
nnloss there is a proper contract. 
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Let me point'out that the only way to control natiTes on farms is 
to have a law which says that the fact of a native living and plowing and 
grazing his stock thereon is sufficient contract. 

The Native Department here is comprised of officials a great num¬ 
ber of whom could not speak any native language. There is no Identi¬ 
fication I^ass Law, and, in consequence, the towns are full of runaways 
from farms and skibengas. Yours, etc., 

REGINALD A. LUCK. 

Eensberg Kop, Swinburne, O.R.C., 

19th June, 1907. 


CITRUS CULTIVATION. * 


To i’liE Editor of the '‘Agricultural Journal.^’ 

Sir, —There is a series of articles now appearing in the Cape 
Agricultural Journal that are fairly astounding and should be read by 
every one interested in this most important subject. They arc 
astounding in their clever originality, and in their utter opposition to 
every other writer. 

Mr. Masters, the writer, and the originator of the system, in my 
opinion clearly cjtablishes his case, and proves by practical demonstra¬ 
tion that the stock does influence the scion grafted on it, and further 
that, by second and third union grafting, it is possible to improve or 
otherwise according to the degree of assimilation. 

1 . think that there can be no doubt that this work is the most valu¬ 
able ever written of the subject and brings to light many things never 
rightly understood before; and it is peculiarly fortunate just at this 
time, when more attention is being paid to the exportation of our citrus 
fimits, that such an able treatise should be presented to the world. The 
writer has given years of toil and study to the subject, and has now in 
the clearest possible way given ns the benefit of his experience. If 
the matter is properly taken up by the respective Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments of our Colonies, I see a great future for South Africa, * There is 
no doubt that we have a large area admirably adapted to the growing 
of citrus fruits in South Africa, and we should endeavour to produce 
the best possible, and thus ensure a ready market. I feel confident that 
if the Masters system is carried out this can be done. Anyone who 
knows anything of the subject must agree with me when I say that the 
bulk of the fruit now produced is not of the best. The matter is of such 
importance that not a moment should be lost by our Government in 
starting a citrus nursery on the Masters system in the very best possible 
locality; and. it would be half-way towards success if Mr/Masters could 
be induced to manage the concern. Let it be clearly understood that 
the first in the field is likely to reap a huge harvest After 20 
study of citrus growing, I feel so convinced that My. Masters is right 
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that if 1 had £10,000 1 wculd invest it to-morrow in proving to all that 
with this knowledge a tree can be produced best adapted to any soil 
and bear the best possible fruit of its kind and at the same time be as 
susceptible to disease as can be got—and, further, I would make a 
fortune. 

This is peculiarly a matter for the State to take up, as ii is far 
Iwyond the power of any <.rdinarv nurseryman to do, as it rerjuires a 
large capital, much leisure, and trained skill, and few individuals have 
all three requirements. It will he interesting to note how the van’ouB 
"fruit-growing exnerts scattered about South Africa will take the new 
doctrine. 1 venture to iliink t.hai most will be converted when they 
see the results. If our (iovernment takes the matter up vigorously, 
there i.-- no reason why our export trade in fruit in a few years^ time 
is not a hundred times greater than it could ever hope to be on present 
lines. 

Combined with this new era we should undertake a crusade against 
the fruit, fly and provide it with plenty of poisoned fruit, but it must be 
a co-operative campaign and eontpulsorv. It is done in Italv and can 
he d( me here, if we all earnestly desire to succeed. 

I hope every citrus grower will read this verA’ useful work, 
and fcite Coast Fniit Crowers’ Association should urge the Agricultural 
Department to get a vote of numev placed on the Estimates for next 
year to start a nnrserv on these liiu^s, and advise the best location.— 
Yours, etc.. * P, C WITJJAMS. 

llilleot, Maritzburg. __ 


HOTTSK ANTS. 

To THE Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir, —In the April issue of the JournaL Mr. Wm. Grey writes about 
the annoyancre ol house ants over-ninning the table. It might be of 
interest to Inin, as well as olhors who are troubled with ants, to know 
of the system 1 hero employed with absolute success for several years. 
Formerly the ants were so troublesome here that nothing wavS fre6. 

Stand the table legs in tins or jars, or even small wooden boxes will 
do, sprinkle a coating of Keating^s insect powder round the talile legs, 
inside the tins, and the table will be free of ants. Although I have 
discontinued applying the insect powder for about two years Ihe ante 
make no attempt to cross the border. Where it is impossible to make 
use of insi^ct |)owder 1 have used traps; a tin plate with some waste fat 
will do. After regularly trapping the ants and destroying them for a 
few weeks, by putting the plate over the fire two or three times a day, 
the ants will leave the trap and its surroundings severely alone. There 
are millions of ants round and about the house, but they never give any 
trouble now.—^Yours, etc., “MOOT EIVEE.” 
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Animal Dimaaaas in Majf. 


Tllli 1‘OSITIOK OF ExVST COAST FEVEE. 


L\ hiri report to the Minister of Agriculture, the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon (Mr. S. B. Woollalt) states that the following outbreaks of 
l^ast Coast Fever occurred during May;—Klip Eiver, 4; Dundee and 
.Uirisiiiga, o; Nqutu, 'Zy Vryheid and Kgotshe, o; Paulpietersburg, 8^ 
Hlabisa, J; and Mahlabatini, The deaths reported were:—Klip 
Biver, 108; Lower Tugela and Mapuniulo, Dundee and Umsinga, 
100 ; Kqutu, 334; V'lyheid and Kgotshe, 800; Durban County, 170; 
Muden, 31; Eshowe, 1; Paulpietersburg, 100; Ndwandwe, 640; Hlabisa, 
210; and Mahlabatiui, 100. The total number of deaths reported during 
the month was thus 3,190. 

These lig-ures give a fair idea of the progress of the disease during 
the month. The outbreak in the Ladysmith District, in the vicinity of 
Wessel's Nek, is an e>:tei)sion of the disease from the Dundee District; 
ajid it is hoped that, by careful investigation, it will be possible to de¬ 
finitely trace the source of infection. From the number of cattle which 
were found to be sick when the outbreak was detected, there can be no 
doubt, Mr. Woollatt thinks, that infection had existed in this locality 
for some time and that cattle had died at some previous date and their 
deaths had not been reported. In his. experience, this is what invariably 
takes plac’e when infection is carried to a fresh locality. 

Owners are very loth, Mr. Woollatt continues, to'report deaths; and 
the Veterinary Ollicers cannot kno>v of all deaths which are occurring 
in a district unless owners will recognise their responsibility and report 
such deaths. Every effr»rt has been made to impress upon Owners the 
impojtance of rei)oning deaths; and the Magistrates have warned 
natives in infeed,ed and aeljaceiit districts that all deaths must be re¬ 
ported. Notwithstanding this, the disinclination to report exists, and 
while this is the case outbreaks of the disease will smoulder in fresh 
localities until llu^ death rate becomes so considerable that it wilTnot 
be possible to any longer conceal the disease. It is, of course, recognised 
thra, tli(‘ supervision, particularly in ^‘hative^^ areas, is in proportion to* 
the money expended ; but while one or two officers are expected to know 
of all deaths which may occur in a particular district covering an area 
of, say, 50 or 60 square miles, outbreaks of East Coast Fever can earily 
smoulder on without being detected, no matter how competent^ W 
vigilant such officers may be. * 

In the Ladysmith District all the cattle involved in the actual 
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fected area have tjeeii branded and the area guarded, and a zone is 
being lormed around the area b} ilu* removal oJ‘ the cattle Iroiii its 
outskirts towards its eejitre. Tliis zone is imperative, Mr. Wooiiatt 
says, it any practical ste]>s are to be taken to prevent the extension of 
the disease, as, although ii might be argued that, being branded, the 
cattle could not leave the area without detection, yet, with the over¬ 
lapping of grazing whi<-li always takes, place in unfeiiced areas, the 
disease would gradually extend outwards from the present infected area 
and there would be no barrier to prevent such spread. 

In the Dundee district the \\*teiinary Department is retaining con¬ 
trol of a large number of eatlle which are being passed through tem¬ 
perature camps, in case the system of stamping out is brought into 
force. Mr. Wooiiatt think* there is no doubt that, unless the ma¬ 
jority o[ these cattle arc removed for slaughtej', they will sooner or 
later become infected and be annihiiated, as he is informed that further 
areas for the formation ol temperature camps are not available. The 
outbreak which has occurred on the Sunday's Uiver, in the Umsinga 
District, is reported not to be a serious one, although it is being treated 
as such. It exists in an isolated, inaccessible part of the country; and 
there would appear to be litth* doubt that the infection has been brought 
irom the Dundee District. It is reported thal deaths have been oc¬ 
curring for some weeks past. 'Fhe matter is being fully investigated. 

in the Muden area ihere were ol deaths. The infectiom in this 
area is not as great as sliowm by the dculh-rate, but it w'ill gradually 
increase as the deaths coiilimu* to occur. 

In Durban County there wttre no iresli outbreaks reported during 
the month. The dcaih-iuie, considering the area inf(‘cled, has been 
high, and the natives in the Urulazi Location will now shortly be able to 
salLfy themselves as to the mortality attending this disease. In this 
district also a zone is being formed to endeavour to check the extension 
of the infected veld. 

In Victoria County ail the i.ow^r 'J'ugela District is said to be in¬ 
fected, £us well as the whole of tliat portion of the Majuimulo District 
extending right up to the Tugela and up to the Krantzkop and Umvoti 
borders. In that portion ol the Mapuniulo District towards Ndwedwe 
most of the cattle were removed during the recent jAcbellion. 

Tlie disease has continued to make headway in the Paulpietersbiirg 
District, and the temperature camp system has been abandoned except 
in cases where the owmer wishe»s his cattle treated. Many of the cattle 
which were removed from that portion of the district cast of the towm- 
ship within the fenced area have been allowed to return, as this district 
h4g been free of cattle for over fifteen months. As it was not practic¬ 
able to return them through the temperature camps, it is quite probable, 
however, that, even with the greatest caro being taken, some infected 
animals may find their, way back. 
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A large ntunber of cattle in the Vryheid District have beeiii and 
<jontinue to be, moved for slaughter purposes. Owing to the compam- 
tively small number of cattle in the district, the disease, although 
gradually ejtlending, is not spreading as rapidly or causing as much 
mortality as in other districts where cattle are more immerouB. The 
district of Babaiiango is still, as far as is kno^n, free from infection. 

As regards Zululand, in the Nongoma and Mahlabatini Districts the 
disease is now so general that any attempt to lessen mortality is practi* 
cally futile. The Veterinary Department has, in consequence, ceased to 
require cattle to be removed from veld on which they are running. All 
native guards have been discharged with the exception of those on the 
borders of diseased districts. The disease during the month has been 
found to definitely exist at Somkele, and there is no doubt that the 
whole transport road between that place and Nongoma is now infected. 
In Nqutu District matters are in very much the same position, and the 
disease appears to be graduaJly extending throughout the district. 

During the month large numbers of cattle were forwarded from the 
infected areas for slaughter. This has been an advantage by reducing 
the number of cattle; but, strictly speaking, Mr. Woollati thinks that 
nothing of real benefit, short of the removal of all cattle from infected 
and adjacent veld, can be carried out, aiid, even with such a policy, 
though marked results would be obtained early, yet the ultimate result 
could not be looked for for some considerable time. For the policy of 
stamping out to be pursued with the hope of ultimate success a definite 
scheme would, the P. Vb Surgeon is of opinion, have to be taken up and 
carried out in its entirety to a finish. 

OTHEli DISEASES. 

Lungsichiess ,—There were no fresh outbreaks reported during tlie 
month; and with the maintenance of quarantine on the infected herds, 
il is hoped that no fresh oases will occur, 

Horsesichms .—This disease continued to cause mortality during the 
month, and the deaths reported are as follows:—Ladysmith, 1; Umvoti, 
11; New Hanover, 6; Krantzkop, 2; Lower Tugela and Mapumulo, 1; 
Dundee, 7 ; Inanda and Ndwedwe, 1; Newcastle and Utrecht, 6; Vryheid 
and Ngotshe, 3; Durban County, 2; Weenen County, 10; Ixopo, 20; 
Lion^s Eivor, 24; Eshowe, 2; Alexandra, 2; Upper Umkomanzi, 3; Polela, 
2; Ndwandwe, 3; Underberg, 35 : Mahlabatini, 1—making a total of 142 
deaths for the month. ^ In the Mooi River District D.V.S. Verney re¬ 
ports that the disease abated somewhat during the month, which he 
thinks is probably due to the very slight frost that took place~tho 
thermometer on many farms just reaching 32 degs.—but there was ampl^ 
proof, Mr, Verney adds, to show that it requires a frost of several degrees 
to wipe out the infection of horsesickness. 
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Sheep Scab, —During the month there were 22 fresh outbreaks, and 
five licenses were raised. A considerable movement has been taking 
place in Northern Natal from the Orange River Colony and Transvaal 
for winter grazing. The Transvaal has agreed to an arrangement where¬ 
by sheep may cross the Border for this purpose on certificate, but in 
the case of the Orange River Colony that Colony does not see ita 
way to coming to a similar arrangement. 

Olanders .—There were three outbreaks of this disease during May: 
Nqutu, 1; TJtreoht, 1; Durban, 1. Seven animals have been destroyed. 

Stiffsichmss,^^ —Thi^ disease has abated very considerably. It 
appears now to have run its course in th(‘ Colony and have become 
exhausted. 

Hiliartj Ff>v(u\ —Two (<ascs of this disease occurred in the Durban 
Jhstrici; they were put uncho* treatment and recovered. 

Itnpnr/nfwn of Stod' by Sea. —D.V.S. Amos reports that 103 horses, 
cows. 1 bull, 'I shccf), 11 goats, and 12 dogs were imported into Natal 
sea during May. Of ilu* borsc> 100 came from Australia and the 
other tl)]V‘(‘ from Knglaud. The sheep came from England, the cows 
from Cape Colony, end tlu^ bull from England. Six of the goats came 
from Knglaud and five from Oermany. 

Erratum. —In last montlCs issue of the Journal through a printer’s 
error is was stated that (Ught deaths from East Coast Fever had oc¬ 
curred during A])ril in the Vniziuio Division instead of in the ITmvoti 
Division. 


Lowkk T'MFoloz* (iAMK ]»Kst:KVi:.“7'li is notified in tlic Governmmt 
Gazette that the Game Reserve No. 4 in the Lower I^mfolozi Division,^ 
Zuluiand, which was estahlished in 1897, has boon extended to include 
the whole of the area contained within the following boundaries:—brom 
the junction of the Whit(^ and Black IJmfolozi Rivers, down the Ihnfolozi 
' to where the Imvamanzi Stream joins it, thence along tlui Imvainanzi 
Stream to its source, thence in a straight line .to the highest point of 
ttie Sangoyana Hill, thonce in a straight line to where the Mandhlakazi 
footpath crosses the White Umfolozi River, thence along tlie Mandhla- 
kari footpath to where it crosses the Black Umfolozi River, and thence 
along the Black Umfolozi River to its juiiciion with the White Uvufolozi 
fiiver. 
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South AfHean Moi^kets^ 

The prices 1‘or live stock, and aiiimal and vegetable produce, on the 
Maritzimrg, Dnrban, and Johannesburg markets during the month 
ended 15th June have averaged as follows:— 

NATAL. 

PrETEiaiAinT7Jli:iUL*-lhe Market Master has furnished the 
followirnr jinces realised on the Maritzhurg Market during the month:— 

J.rre Fowls, Is. hd; ducks, Is 9d; turkeys (cocks), 98; (hens), 

-Is 6d; guinea-fowls, 2s 9d; rabbits. Is. 

Animal Produce. —Bacon, M -per i'!>: luuu, 9d per lt>; eggs, Is lOd 
per doz; lard .Sd per ft; butter. Is 9d per ft; cheese, 9d per ft; meat, 
other than pork, 4d per ft; pork, 5d per ft; hides, 7d per ft; honey, 6d 
per ft. 

Vegetable Produce. —Buckwheat, 12s per muid; earth nuts, 8s per 
muid; barley, £2 10s per ton; oats, £2 per ton; hay, 30s per ton; amabela, 
98 per muid; geba, 7a per muid; mealies, 7s Gd per muid; potatoes, 78 
6d j)er muid; sweet potatoes, 48 per muid; peas, 18s per muid; onions, 
128 per muid; beans, 12s per muid; pumpkins, 25s per ton; bananas, 
Is per hundred; oranges. Is 6d per hundred; naartjes, 2s per hundred. 

DUBBAN.—The Market Master reports the following prices re¬ 
alised on the Durban market during the month ended 15th June:— 

/Are Slock. —Fowls, Is 8d; ducks, 2 h Cd; turkeys, 7s (>d; guinea- 
fowls, «3s; rabbits, 9d. 

Animal Produce. —Bacon, 7d per ft; meat, other than pork, 5d per 
per ft; pork, od j)er ft; eggs, Is 8d per dozen; butter. Is 4d per Ib^; 
honey, Is per ft. 

Vegetable Frodvcc. —Amadunil)c, 5s per muid; beans, 15s Gd per 
muid; earth nuts, 78 (id per muid; kafir eorn, 8s 6d per muid; mealie^s, 
8s per muid; potatoes, 8s per muid; sweet potatoes, 38 per muid; turnips, 
£3 per ion; applet 9s per ease of about 150; bananas, 6d per hundred; 
lemons, Is per hundred; oranges, 9d per hundred; naartjes, 28 per 
hundred; mandarines, Is per hundred, 

E.G.F. and the Live Stock Market —The principal factor affecting the 
live stock market in Natal has been, of course, the presence of East 
Coast Fever, the influence upon prices even extending, in some districts^ 
to those of sheep and horses. For example, in the Polela district, there 
is practically no buying or selling of cattle taking place, and in order to 
keep going farmers have consequently sold sheep and horses, the flocks 
and troops, of these animals being thereby reduced. 

From practically every district from which reports have been re¬ 
ceived comes the same account of the prices of cattle; and in many 
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districts the market is either stagnant or non-existent. In the districts 
of Klip River and Umvoti West, however, from £8 to £10 and £8 to £12, 
respectively, have been obtainable for oxen; whilst in the Ivower Fm- 
vimkulu Division good prices have been renlisablo for good milking stock, 
£20 being obtained for a 15-bottle cow. Oxen at a forced sale fetched 
from £4 to £7 ISs each. 

TRANSVAAL. 

JOHANNESBURG.—Writing under date 17th June, Mr. Alfred 
Webb, produce agent to the Cap(‘ Oovernrneni in Johannesburg. P.O. 
Box 2342, has furnished the following prices realised on the Johannes¬ 
burg market during the week ended 14th June:— 

Mahket Prices. 

Live Stork .—Govvs (milk), £1S to £40; oxen (slaughter). C7 10s to 
£30 10s; oxio) (dressed), £1 lOs to £1 13s per hundred lbs; pigs, 3:ld to 4d 
.per 1]> (live weight); sheep (slaughter hamels), 21s to 22s 6d: sheep 
(dressed), r)|d to 5|d per 1b; donkeys. £0 to £8 10s; mules. £15 to £20; 
ducks, 2s 6d to 3s 3d; fowls. Is 9d to 3s: iurkt'ys (eo('ks), 6s to 11s 6d, 
(hens), 3s 6d to 6a 6d: geese, 5s 6d. 

Avhnal Produrr. —Eggs, new laid, 2s to 3s 6(1: rresb, 1- Pd to 2s 
pfT dozen; butter, Is to Is 6d per lb. 

Vegetable Produce. —Bran, 9s io 9s 6d per bag of 100 lbs. net: barley, 
11s 3d to 12s per bag of 160 lbs net; green barley. 7s 6d to Is Id per 
hundred bundles; beans (dry), 17s 6d to 41s 6d per bag of 200 tbs net: 
forage, Os 9d to 8s 6d per hundred lbs; kafir com, lls 9d to 3rl p(‘r 
bag of 200 lbs net: lueerne (dry), 5s to 7s per hundred lbs; mealies (yel¬ 
low), 9s 3d to 10s 9d: (white), *9s 3d to 9s 9d: (mixed), 9s 3d 
to 10s per. bag of 200 lbs net; onions, 8s to 12s 6d per bag 
of 120 lbs net: oats (seed), 10s 3d to 12s 6d per bag of 130 lbs net; peas 
(dry), 20s 6d to 246 per bag of 200 lbs net: potatoes, medium, 13s to 17s 
3d; inferior, 8s to 12s 6d per bag of 160 11:)S net; sweet potatoes, 6s to Ss 
6d per bag of 120 lt)s net; wheat, 17s 9d to 20s 9d per bag of 200 lbs net: 
bananas, 2s to 3s per hundred: lemons, 2s to 5s per hundred; naartjes, 3s 
to 6s per hundred; oranges, 2s to 5s per hundred: pineapples, 2s to 
3s 6d per dozen; quinces, 4s 3d per hundred. • 

Remarks,^ —Mealies, bran, chaff, manna, forage, and rye maintain the 
same prices as the week before. Beans, and peas are better. Good green 
lucerne is much better. Supplies are, however, limited. Potatoes and 
onions are firm at last week^s prices. Fowls, ducks and geese are firmer. 
Eggs are a little easier. In the live stock line prices are unaltered, 
^ere is only a good demand for prime slaughter bullocks. In medium 
<=5orts the market is overstocked. Pigs and sheep are about the same as 
last week. Notes. 

Mr. Webb also contributes the following notes on the Johannesburg 
produce and, live stock market:— 
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Slaughter Stock .—The month ending 15th inst. has been a dis¬ 
appointing one to live stock owners. Speculators in Natal-killed meat 
have rushed the market with heavy supplies, and prices have conse¬ 
quently sagged all round. No doubt the anxiety to dispose of slaughteir 
animals whilst in good condition has had something to do with the 
large quantities of stock sent up for sale during the month under re¬ 
view, but too often is it the case that owners forward without any pre¬ 
vious enquiry as to local requirements, and disappointment, discontent 
and loss is caused thereby. Correspondence with a reliable agent should 
always precede the actual forwarding of most lines to this market. Jo¬ 
hannesburg buyers have plenty of stock to chose from at the monotient, 
and only animals in prime condition and ready for immediate slaughter 
are looked at. 

Fowls .—Prices for all classes of poultry shew a hardening tendency, 
and this market should bo worth watching during the winter. 

Eggs .—All increasing demand exists for new laid and fresh at . 
prolitalile prices. Contracts can be placed if required. 

Butter .—Can place any quantity in small or large lots, either of first 
quality or inferior grades. Farmers should cultivate this market for 
yearly contracts. Full information supplied upon application. 

Mealies. —Good, hard, dry yellow, are mostly in demand at the 
moment. Of the white varieties Hickory King sells best. Supplies of 
all kinds for the past month have been verj' heavy, and prices are con¬ 
sequently easier? 

Kafir Corn .—Best quality red is easily sold at top price, supply 
being short of demand. Fair inquiry for white at lower rates. 

Lucerne (Pressed ).—Best quality, locally grown, green coloured, 
fetches 7s per -100 lbs. Colonial-grown second quality averages out at 
6s, Bales should be well pressed, cut and wired, and contents should 
be dry, cool, sweet, of good green colour and free from.weeds and dust.' 

Fmwje (Pressed). —Be.st quality Westeni Province maintains its 
liigh level, hut the suj)p1y is limited. Best quality from other districts 

is promptly bought at good prices. The market can absorb moi^ 

ihari is at pre^jent coming forward. . ^ 

Barley .—A good demand exists at to-day’s prices. J 

Wheat .—If of good quality, 21s per 200 fcs can be usually obtainelS. 

Beans (Pry ).—Prices for best whites and sugar beans are still firm 

in the neighbourhood of 40s per 200 tbs. Growers are advised to use 

discrimination in sorting and packing. New bags should always be 
used for articles like beans, peas, and jmtatoes, and, full weight giyen. 
This means at least Is 6d per l>ag better price. 

Fruit .—Apples and pears fetch good prices. Fair supply of 
oranges, lemons, naartjes, etc. Growers should grade and pa6k care¬ 
fully. C()rrcs])ondence invited. 
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Oom! and Labour Reiurum 


Betttrn of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of May, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 

Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

Above Ground. j 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive W’ork.* 

E 

E. 

N. 

I. 

£. 

N. 

I. 

K. 

N. 


Tons. Cwt 

Elandslaagte .. 

14 

10 

207 1 

15 

00 

452 

9 

16 

14 

15,748 

12 

Natal Navigation 

29 


200 i 

19 

22.5 

i44 

— 

— 

— 

1.5,636 

12 

Glencoe, Natal 

13 

1U4 

77 ; 

11 

601 

12 

— 

— 

— 

14,346 

G 

Durban Navigation 

29 

106 

02 

11 

347 

58 

— 

8 

— 

1.3,797 

0 

South African .. 

10 

10 

iK) ; 

11 

210 

.50 

5 

25 

45 

10,220 

6 

Natal Cambrian 

U 

32 

129 i 

10 

225 

5 i 

2 

2 • 

— 

8,070 

13 

Dundee Coal Co. 

16 

13 

190 

H 

40 

292 

2 


20 

7,292 

1.5 

St, George’s 

Newicastle 

10 

90 

143 

11 

1S5 

89 

— 

10 

— 

6,188 

0 


42 

20 

0 

200 

2 

1 

‘1 

— 

0,027 

12 

Ramsay 

2 

J2 

45 

5 

140 

100 

3 

0 

11 

3,231 

17 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

1 

4t 

3 

'1 

10 « 

2 

— 

1 

4 

3. 65 

14 

West I.tennoxton 

>' 

1 

64 : 

2 

2 d 

97 

— 

~ 

— 

:,S91 

0 

Central 


48 

9 

4 

130 

6 

2 

10 

— 

2.882 

11 

Talana (Natal) 

3 

20 

23 

3 

72 

03 

1 

2 

2 

2,063 

1 

Zululand 

4 

41 I 

— 1 

1 

40 


X 

— 

— 

238 

10 

Woodbinds 

2 

7 , 

4 ^ 

1 

8 

5 

— 

— 

— 

195 

0 

Signal Hill 

— 

— ! 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

1 

1 


10 

0 

Dumbi Mountainf 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 


10 

Nooitgedaclit .. 

— 

2 i 

— ; 

1 

3 

— 

: __ 

— 


1 6 

0 

Totals 

Corresponding month, ’00 

104 

713 ,1,332 ■ 

121 1 

2,823 

1,433 

27 

S3 

' 102 

122,429 

U) 

140 

084 ! 

i,os2 ; 

120 

2.385 

1,42 

51 

272 

177 

106,047 

10 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 


t April Return. 


Maritzburg, 

6th June, 1907. 


CHA8. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 


May, 1907:-- 

Bunker Coal* ... 



Tons. Cwt, 

.45,239 7 

Exported to 

East London 



•» 

7,5.30 2 

Algoa Bay 



3,853 9 

Cape Town 

... 


18,483 9 

London 

... 


10 

Mauritius 



615 14 

Beira 

... 


69 1 

Total 

,, 

,, 

75,781 12 


^ Including Foreign Warships. 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs. 


Custom House, Port Natal, 
tst June, 1907. 
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Return of Forms si Prosont umfor liooneo for 


Luagstoknoss anti Soahi 


Stock Inspector. District. 


A. P. Craw .. Ladysmith 


J. B. Cooper 
8 . A. Brown 


Nkandhla A Nqntu 
Underberg 


A. B. Koe . . Portion of Estcourt 


A. J. Marshall .. Dundee . . 


J. J. Hodson 


B. Mayne 


Western Umvoti ., 
Ptn of Lion's liiver 


Krantzkop 


A. H, Ball .. .. I Weenen 


fryheid 


Scab A. W. Illlng 

„ Mzlambi .. 

„ J. N.DeWaal .. 

„ Vel urn .. 

„ Mholosl .. . t 

liigenga .. 

„ P. Nicholson 

i. H. Bowes.. 

.. Mabela . . 

.. J, Pepworih 

„ D. Sparks 

M W. Wright 

Lungsicknes* L. Mak«»ba 
•Scab M. Hu&elezi 

u J. A. Stone 

.» T. deC. Arbuckle.. 

„ B. Phipson 

„ M. Fraser 

„ B. a Gold 

„ J. B Roysbon 

,» J. van Whye 

„ F. A. Hatbom 

,» T Palframan 

,1 U. J. HatU g 

», J. J. B. Cooke 

M Sclander Bros, 

n Mnaii 

„ U. L. Frances .. 

„ Bacon Jk Kelly . . 

„ F. B. Moor 

„ B. J.duBois 

M J. W. doBruyn 

„ C. M. Vermaak .. 

L. W. Meyer 
«. A. L. Jansen 

J. O. Nel 
A. O.Verimiak 
,1 T. C. Vennaak 

„ U. Vennaak 

,» W. J Hlatter 

»> H. Hansmeyer 

.. G. H. Burguiann .. 

„ W. A. Dales 

», N. Mcivellar 

.« B. Spiers .. 

M W. Willson 

Lungsickness P. B. Nell 
M Maqamganse 

t> Uqupu 

», Ndabarie .. 

t* 8. Johnson 8 c Co. .. 

n Kdabane .. 

n Natives .. 

» J. sVvan Kooyen .. 

Scab H. L. van Booyen.. 

«. O. J, van der 

vvesthuiyzen 
„ C. H. E.tbcher .. 

•• J. P, Lobter 

M C. F. L'»tber 

M B. £, Robinson ., 

ft D. CeGtzee 

,f R. L. Davies 

M Nkanyeze.. 

M Mhomoia.. 

»» Hlabalan.. 

I ft J. C Kmmetb 

M P. H. Tredoux . • 

' Myamana 


Minitams 
I Bossboom 
I Blauw Hank 


Roodenoorb 
Nichi>ison*H Nek 
ZaarfonU'in 
Ko(*depoort 
Kenvogel Vlei 
Berg View 
Maggiesdale 
Midule Drift 
Jojosini 

Kerridgo 

Strathcamnbell 

Winterhook 

Woo end 

Greener! d 

Silburn 

BiiU;.>uana 

Slogoma 

Servitude 

Kstcourt 

Kelvia 

Labuschagne's Kraal 

Bietfontem 

Winterton 

GreysUines 

Giba 

Booifontein 

Paddock 

Langverwaclit 

Strathearn 

Kaniseiiffe 

Sigtuna 

Harriotdale 

Paddock 

11 liA Lacy 

On Rust 

Bos 1 oek 

Uowrie 

Glenafton 

Moyeni 

Thornton Boose 
Hroeder’s Hoi?k 
Loots Hotk 

Myottiezwe's Loca(| 7 i^^: 

Inodte Store 
Myoniezw'o's Looat’n 
Hpitzkop 

Myoniezwe*s LocaCn 
Spring Grove 
Krantzkop 
Winterhoek 

Gol'len Valley 
Bergvleit 
Blinkwater 
Mona 

Schsapkopje 

Kambuldraai 

Mooiplaius 

Aanhonvitt 

Nootxedacht 

Qottuhoelc 

Bellvtte 

Weltevrede 
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RETURN OF FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
LUNOSICKNESS AND SCXB—conUnued. 


iSTocK Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm* 

i». Maynu 

Kantern Umvoti .. 

Lungsickiiess 

Scab 

C. van Rooyen 

D. A. Nel.. 

Nkabi and others 
P.R. Botha 

Nkomo .. 
Mishugougubu . . 

Boschtontein 
(ilen Boig 

Loots Hoek 
Oiivefontein 

Thom View 

Olivef >ntein 

J. Button .. 

i 

1 

! 

i 

portion of KHtcourt 

1 

Lung.sickn6Bs) 

Scab 

J.Bird .. 

J. Phipps .. 
Johnstone & Chirk 

J. H. Smith 

P. Ballantyiie 

W. Smith 
; C. L. Jonnson 

Mooi River Tn Lds. 
Littlecote 

Bergnian 
i The Grovo 

1 Town Lands 
! Riverside 

I Darlington 

K. Parkin-on 

Now Hanover 

n 

1 Ndabeni and Jim .. 

> Location 

A. Hair .. .. i 

(Jity ami liin^eni .. ‘ 

,, ^ 

Umbabana 

Zwaartkop Location 

1 ). M. Pfaff .. i 

_ 1 

Utrecht .. : 

i 

iO. 8. Dicks 

; Oroot Vlei 

1 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. 

District. 

W. K. Oates . . 

Mboyea .. 

! Bergville 
' Bergville. 

t 

Nseieni 

A. G. Htafford,. 

Underberg. 

Harding 


SuoAu Convention.— According to a Eeuter's telegram in the daily 
press early in June, Sir Edward Grey has anounced in the House of 
Commons that the Imperial Government has intimated to the signa¬ 
tories of the Sugar Convention that it considers a lin^itation of the 
sources from which sugar can enter Great Britain inconsistent with the 
Imperial,Government’s declared policy, and incompatible with the in¬ 
terests of consumers qpd manufacturers. Consequently Great Britain 
is prepared to withdraw from the Convention at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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Meieoroiogioat RaturnSm 


MeteoroU^al Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of May^ igof. 



Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of May^ 




TEMPERATUHK 
(in Fahr. ) 

STATIONH. 


Maximum 

Miiiimotn 



for 

for 



Month 

Month. 

Giant’s Castle 

Bmnxhulme (Charleit Hcott) 


75 

28 

l/lilCQIJ ITttWlI JUI^O r*\J») . • 

Nottingham Boad (C. J. King).. 

Hiet Vlei . 

Adamshurst (Wu. Adams) 



34 

Hilton College (W. Engel) 

P.M.B., Town Bush Valley 


84 

28 

Mid-Illovo. 

Ottawa (G. Wilkinson) 


87 

37 

Mount Edgecombe (^atal Estates) 
Cornubia „ 

Milkwood Kraal 

Blackburn „ 

Haccharine ,, 

Kqueefa (W. Hawksworth) 


85 

44 


if 

43 

Umsinto, Beneva 

Cedara—Hill Station .. 

;; 

75 

1 26 

» Vlel . 


63 

m 

Winkel Spruit. 


84 

42 
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Pounti PoUeesm 


Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned stock on the dates specified :— 

On the 10th July 

Solferino (c^lourton).—Black ram, slit on back of right ear, white eyes, Probable 
value, iOs. Impounded on the 31st May by a native on location. 

On the 17th July :— 

Btdwcr, —Running Dll the'farm ‘^Burnside,” Underberg, and reported by Mr. 
Geo. Malcolm, on Ist June, as being too wild to be driven to Biilwer Pound: Brown 
filly, about 2 years old, black points, height about 13 2 hands, no brands or marks. 

Mouse-coloured mule,‘gelding, black stripe down back, branded 
418 over N.f*. on near rump, large brand indistinct off hind (luarter, 2 on off side of 
neck, inoculation mark on near side of^'neck, about 18*2 hands. 

Finchley (Ixopo Division),—(1) Dun ox, a few white spots on body, half of right 
ear cut off, alsi) tip of left ear. (2) Black gelding, blind in near side eye, marks of 
very barl old sore back, very old. 

Hatting Spru'it Black yellow-spotted boar, no ear marks. (2) Berkshire 
hog, no ear marks. (3) White Yorkshire sow, near ear torn. 

Impendhle.~-{\) Brown ewe goat, slit in right ear. (2) White ewe goat, slit in 
right ear. 

Loteni (Im^ndhle Division).—(1) Brown gelding, indistinct brand on oif hind leg 
(? F.'*.), (2) Bay gelding, no brands, white hairs on head. (3) Grey gelding, no 

brands. (4) Bay gelding, white near hind hoof, no brands, white off fore foot. (5) 
Bla'‘k gelding, no brand?, two white hind feet. (6) Bay gelding, no brands, white off 
hind heel. (7) Bay mare, no brands, star, two white hind feet. (8) Kwe lamb, 
brand G.I. on left-side, (9) Ram lamb, indistinct brand on left side, (10) Bay 
gelding, indistinct brand on off hind leg, white near hind fetlock, switch tail, 
Black-and-white hc-goat, impounded on IGth May. 

A^kandhla, —Black gelding, 14*2, white fore fetlocks, white off hind fetlock, 
branded P near hind quarter. 

* Solferino (Gourton).—(1) Black ew^e, with yellow legs and belly, three cuts in left 
ear, two cuts in right ear. (2) Yellow lamb, wuth black marks, tw o slits in left and 
cue slit in right ear. (3) Black ew^e. with no horns, slit in both ears, with black ewe 
lamb. (4) White ewe, long horns, 4 years old, twH> slits in right ear (5) Black ewe 
goat, two years old, two slits in each ear. (6) Black and yelloW' goat, slit in right 
ear, tip cut off left ear. (7) White ewe, slit on back of left ear. (8) White ewe, slit 
onifront of left ear. (.9) White he-goat, two slits on back of right ear and swallow 
tail on left ear. 

Utrecht.^Wvft mixed Kafir goats, no marks or brands. Probable value, about 258* 


Diamond Drilling, 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained froth the undersigned. 

0HA8. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 
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AffHouMurmt ShowBa 


Ladysmith, Friday, 5th JuJy.—All entries close 30th June. Preaident: 
Herman 111 n^r. Secretary : E. Scots Box 90, Ladysmith. 

CAMPERDOWN, 6th July.—President: John Moon. Hon. Secretary: — 
Wilson. 

UMZINTO, Thursday, 11th July,—All entries close 9th July. President: W. 
Thomson. Secretary : George Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, 18th, 19th and 20th July .—President: W. R. Poynton. Secretary s 
J. D. Ballance. 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 25th July.—All ^entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. McOrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 


DATES NOT FIXED. 

MID ILLOYO (Date not fixed).—President: B. B. Evans. Secretary: C. B. 
Lowe, Mid liiovo. 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of F. C. F.).-President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Secretary : W. D. Stewart, New Hanover. 

NOODSBERG ROAD (Date net fixed)—President : Fritz. Heiebe, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O. Singletree. 

STANGER (Date not fixed),—President. F. Addison. Secretary : H. 0. 
Smith. 


OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARfTZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.— 
Preeidett; T. R. Sim, F.L.S. Hon, Secretary : S. Colman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Trees for JTa/e. 


To encourage tree<planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of oarriage» 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Oedara. 

Traofplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casuarinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be famished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuatesi wil^ 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged la per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the 
Ooda^mp and must be accompanied by a rtmittance in cash or postal order* 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

r. R. SIM, 

Oonservator of Foresti* , 
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Ea«# Coast Fever, 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 


The Department of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outsi le Maritzbarg This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in M’jntzburg «nd the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. K. 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are : — 

Cattle per head. Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month. 

Sheep . l^d. each. 

Piga.. ... 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, let week . Is. 3d. per qr. 

jj ,, 2iid ,, ... ... Is. I, 

„ „ Remaining weeks... 9d. „ 

Sheep ... ..per week . 3d. 

Pigs .. „ .Od. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room 

Cattle, per head . 4s. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep .■ Gd. „ 

Pjgs .Is. „ up to 200 lbs. 

„ Is. 6d. each, over 2(X)lbs. & up to 3^X1 lbs. 

„ 2b. „ over 300 lbs. 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of Agriculture, 

9th April 1907. 


Modet Rutee for Agrieuttural Co^ 
OperaUve Soelaties, 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
eopioB of Modal Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applies- 
^ous iriiould be q^ade to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 
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Exeeutives of Farmoro^ AamooMtoao, 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P, Vice-Presidents : 0. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M, Etheridge, 
E. J. Gray, W. B. Rethman. H. W. F. Rethman, O. A. Howell R. E H. Farm, J.P., 
W. T. J. Go 1<L Dr, Case, Revd, S. Aitchison. Hon, Treasurer ; H, 0. Hitchins. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSO 01ATION.—President: Thomas Fleming. Vice- 
President ; J, Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, VV*. J. Fly. 

CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY .-President: John Moon, 
0.(^ Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOC[ATION.-Presi- 
dent: John Moon. Vice-President: F. N. Meyer. Hon. Sec. : L. Baker, 

DUNDEE AGRICUL'HJR L SOCIETY-President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P, 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H, R^ley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; 
J. McKenzie. Conniittee : D. C. Pieters, 1>. Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M, Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smailie, C. W. Wi ysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T. P. Smiih, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Saville, 0. M. Meyer, A. J, 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron; J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. Wesiermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee: F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt. H. W. K(enigkfa3mor, H. W, Nichols, F. SchaBfermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Voiek. 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 0. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President: M. Sandison, Esq. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick 

B. Burnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOC IATION.-President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G, De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thog. Brookes, N. Glutz, H. Glutz, W, A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. Tatham, A. E. Normm, D. W. H. Tandy; 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVJLLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Henry 0. Gold, 
Hartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F, W. Fell, Ericksburg, Poiela. 

HOWICK FARMERS’ AbSUCIATION.-Ohairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOCIATION.-President: Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 

C. Wati 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W, Arnott. Tice- 
Presidents: F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P.,' Thos Allen, J. 0. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 
8. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm, Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, 0. F. HarrisS) 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remf^# 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vaufte. Hon. Ass. Sec. i 
C. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. E. L. Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lnfafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secre.ary and Treasurer : Geo. B. Francis, Morningview Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union : President and James Foster. Committee : F. Bemfry, R. VausCi 
C. B^ Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Campbell G. 0. Wayi 
James Foster. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,-President: Herman Illing; 
Vice-Presidents: J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb, Anditor; J, T. Francis* 
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Esq. Secretary : E. Scott, F.L k. (Load.)* Executive Committee: A. Brink, D. 
Bester. J. Farquhar,O.M.^ W. C. Hattingh, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H. Roberts, 
H. 0. Thornhill. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL FOCTETY.-^ President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION AKSOCIATION.-President: T, G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President; Lieut.*Ool. F. Addison. Hon. Secietary and Treasurer 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. 8. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MID ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman: L. G. Wingfield-Stratford J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Pecretary: J. W. V. Montgomery, Ass stant 
Hon. Secretary ; S. C. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer: Jos. McCullough. 

MOm RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: C. B Lloyd; Vice- 
President:—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collec or: Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary ; E. Cautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Piesidents: Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C. A. 
Selling. Committee; Otio Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Frits Torlace, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, 0. 11. Tilbrook, Rfev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE.—Presiden ; F. A, R. Johnstone J.P. Vice-President: C. Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; 0. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. Langley. W. A. 
Lang. W J. P. Adendnrff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B, Pettigrew, 
G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M. C. Adendorff, W. Napier, P, Van Breda, 
Chriss Potha, G. Terapler. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents: J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbr ok. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Hohls. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley, W. 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W, Boast, E. E. Comins, G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
jun., G. Dement. H. Dinklemann, J. Duval, W. Fortmann, Dr. C. H. Herbert, J, 
Hillermann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P., G. Moe, J. Moe, 0. Moe, 0. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann. R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oellermann, E. 
Peckham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, 8, Peckham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Riby Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H, F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. Westbrook, T. Wolhuter, 

NOODSBEEG B0a6 AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President. 


Fritz lieiche, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W, Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 
H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers, W. Gevers, J. H. Holley, jr, W, C. Holley, 
0. Hillermann, L. Koch^^. Kohler, F. £. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. M^er, K, A. Meyer, H, Misselhorn, W. Misselhorn, 
K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Babe, G. Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Rosenorock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Tbies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Seoretaiy: Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Kenwood, J.P., Vice-President: B, Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens; Secretary 
and Treasurer: C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

PIBTERMABITZBURGSCHE BOEREN VEREENIGING. - President: 
D. P. BoshoR: Secretary : £. G. Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTDRiL SOCIETY - President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents; W, P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol- 
som Honorary^Treasurer: R. Nicholson. Hon, Secretary : Tom M’Crystal. Com¬ 
mittee: J. W.T. Marwick, Evan Harries, K. A. McKerzie, F. 0. Howes, B. M, 
Moyes, W. Oomrie. Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Flett and E. J. B. Ho king. 
ROYAL agricultural SOCIETY OF NATAL.-President: SirG.M. 


Sutton, K*UiM.G. Vice-Presidents; His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas, King, 
0. Hoskins^ D. 0, Dick, Col. £. M. Greene and JP. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
0. M. Sutton, President; Messrs. Jas. King. O. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M. 
Greene eiid P, D, Sunaionsi Vice-Presidents; Oommittee: G. J. Macfarlaue, W. S, 
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Grart, W. H. Oobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien. L. Lina and Bir T. K* Muway/ 
Yard Superintendent; H. J. Stirton. Secret ariea, Treasarers and OoUeotors: JOuffi 
Eadie & Co.. 12. Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor: G. V. Lambert. 

SLANG KIVER lUTRBOfclT) FARMER‘S’ ASSOCIATION.-Chairman: 
P. J Kemp; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J, Z. Moolman. T. J. Botha, F. J. 
Viljoen. P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Tbys TJys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMYOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY-President: Major T.Menne. Vice* 
Presidents: T heunia J. Nel, M L. A.,'W. J. Blatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newpaarch, W. Lilje, O. Rottcher, S C. Yan Rooyen, W. New- 
march, E. J. Yan Rooyen, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon, Auditor: W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGG A BS BERG FARMERS ASSO 01 ATION.—President; George 
Lanaley ; Vice-President: W. L. Oldaore ; Seo»*etary : J, H. Murray. 

U1RECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-Chairman : L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman : B. H. Breytenbach; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. 0. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H, P, Breytenbach; 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENTGING.-Presidenk: D. J. A. van der Bpuy ; 
Secretary : G. J, hhawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL S >CTB rY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice Prosidtjnts: Sir Liege Holett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq,, J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.; Committee: Messrs, W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, MX.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colenbraiider, A E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hnlett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; flon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith { Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: A. F. Henderson, Em., 
C.M.G, : Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe, J.P„ H. Blaker, J.P., B. B. 
GriffimJp,; Hon. Treasurer: F. 0. Schiever; Auditor: S. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor,,D W. Maokay and Allan Stuart; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8. Vaughan ; Assistant: A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E. 
Cautherley. 

WfcENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F. 0. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. JNunn, 
Dr. Brewitt, 8. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND F vRMERS’ ASSOCIATION-President: F. W. Wnite; Vice- 
President: C. E. Sym(nds. Committee: J. J. van Rooyen, A. W. Symonds, H. T. 
Jame^i H. J. Ort epp, J. P. Kfdcemoer, 

ZUUJLANO COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION - President: G. H, 
Hulett; Vice-President: 0. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brammage, 
Ginginhlovu. 

(TAs Editor will he obliged if the Hon. Sen^etaries will supply him mth lists of the 
Executives of their Associations.) 


Brands AHoHad to Infaetad IBagimtarlal 

DMaloaa, 


The following is a list of the brands which hare bdln allotted to the sewal 
infected Mapsterial Divisions: Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2 ? 
Lower Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapumulo. S. 2 : Jnanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2 ; Diln<m, X. 2j 
Yryheid, V. 2; Ngotsbe, H. 2 ; Paulmetersburg, P. 2 t Nongoma, G. 2 rMaWabatinii 
L. 2; Ndwedwe. N. 2; Weenen Ooun^, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa. X. 2; |!shoWO^ 
E, 2; Ladysmith R. 2; Babanango, 0.2. 
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Geuirat ExpaHmant Farm, Cadara. 


In order to mioimise interfercnoe with the general coarse of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
^preek, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.60 a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard 
at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may bo received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

At least clear fourteen days’ notice must be given by Associations, so that there 
may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 


9th April, 1907 


W. A. DEANE, 

Minister of Agriculture. 


Bullatlna Isauad by tha Oapartmani 
af Agriouituram 

Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No, 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Oulture," by Claude Fuller. [ 1902]. ( Oui ofpnnt). 

2. Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [ 1902]. 

3. —“ Insects in an Important Rdle," by Claude Fuller. [19(U^ ( Out of Print), 

4 . —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by A. Pardy. [1903] 

6.y“ Weed Circular,” by Claude-Faller. [190,5]. 

"' ion the Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904], 

t in Natal,” by T. E. Sim. [1906]. (Price is. (>d.) 

by E. T. Mullens. [ 1905]. (Out of Print ) 

9.—Okltew," by A. N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —“ Manure*jwn N«td Ifarket, 1906," by A. Pardy. [1905]. 

“ Agrioultnrti Btetintles, Natal, 1904-5-.” [ 1906]. 

11. -“ East Coast Perer,” by S. B. Woollatt. [ 1906] 

12. —“ Mapares op Natal Market, 1906/' by A, Pardy, [1906]. 
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Nakit JLgi4ciithrd ItmtaiL 




Thb De|>artiii6tit ol AgriouUnre liaa reoeiv^ applications from tbc undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become aaamtants or apprenticee on farm*. The Department 
will be glad to bear from farmers willing to take yonng men as assistantsy and to 
place them in correspondence with the TaHoos applicants. When oommnnioitiog on 
the sabjeot; farmers may refer to the applloanta by qnoting the nnmbers in the 
toliowing list 

No. 92a.--^En|tiahmany 50 years o^aget with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planitQg in Ceylon, and also of contract wprk* Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has bad experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No 94.—Sootohman, who has fivedi all his hfe in Sonth Africa desires employ* 
ment on farm in connection wlHi stock if possible. Was a Head Condnctor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Tranivaiu P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
referenodw ^ DesireS sklary. 

No. 95.—Sherman, of respectable adlearanoe, who speaks English flnently, desires 
employment on a farm^ Is 48 years ox age, and has been aoonstomed to farm work» 
wire fencing, masonry, caarpentry, Ac, ^Salary reqnired. 

No. 97a«—Colonial, aged^^^bricjkllyer^ trade, speaks Zulu, Dntob, and Hindu* 
atan, desires employment as a xarmtmd. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. ^ 

^ No. 98.—Englishmani 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on fatber^s farm ia Linoolushire. Has been four years in Natal. 

Na 99.—Englishman, 17, Colonial born, anxious to learn farming. No previoua 
experience. ^ 

No. 100.«*EngliBhman, 23, with expprience gaiped in Eicbmond district, desires 
to get on to farm further up country. States h^e is ^active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. , . 

No. 101.—Applicant 45years of at present a factory manager in Mauritius, 

desires employment in Natal. Hug nw years' experience in toe cultivation of 
sugar cane and vanilllu Prodaoes gopd testiuionials. Services ate likaly to be avail* 
able skortiy owing to failure of the cane crop. Is married, with family. 
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